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PREFACE 


Sou  twenty  yean  ngo  the  Ute  Dean  J.  B.  JahnBon  wrote  tlie  ff^wiog 
pertinent  statement  in.  tbe  preface  of  tite  fint  edition  of  The  MateriaU  <^ 
Constmciion: 

"  The  nttional  deogning  of  any  Idiid  of  coostniotion  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of : 

"  The  eirterosl  fwoea  to  be  rensted,  tianefcmned,  or  traaeoutted; 

"The  internal  stresBee  reeulting  therefrom; 

"The  mechanical  propotiea  of  ihe  materialfl  to  be  enjoyed  to  acctun- 
[disb  the  objecta  sought. 

"Of  these  three  coordinate  departmeDts  of  koowledge  the  first  two 
are  founded  on  the  ecienees  of  matiiematiGa  and  applied  mechanics.  The 
last  one,  however,  does  not  rest  on  any  deductive  ecienoe,  as  this  informs^ 
tion  can  only  be  gained  by  patient,  expensive,  and  competent  research. 
For  this  reason  the  third  essential  named  above  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
otho*  two  kinds  of  engineering  scienoe;  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  furnishes 
veiy  much  greater  rewards  to  the  skilled  investigator. 

"During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  number  of  taxdk  investigators 
has  incresBed  from  a  Bcattering  few  to  hundreds  and  even  thousands,  and 
these  toe  now  fotmd  in  aR  enli^tened  nations.  The  reeult«  trf  their 
orie^nal  studies  and  experiments  are  pouting  in  upon  us  from  all  countries, 
in  many  languages;  and  no  practising  engineer  can  hops  to  ev^i  sc^, 
much  leas  to  appropriate  and  assimilate,  more  than  a  very  small  part 
of  ihia  vast  wealth  of  expetunentai  knowledge." 

Tbe  belief  tJiat  it  was  essential  that  students  and  engineers  should  have 
a  broad  knowledge  of  this  subject  led  that  author  to  oompile  his  well-known 
treatise.  His  good  judgment  and  foresight  in  so  doing  were  confirmed  by 
extended  use  of  the  book  both  as  a  text  and  as  a  reference  for  nearly  a  ec(»« 
of  years  with  little  revision.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  those  familiar 
with  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  material,  that  the  work  no  longer  adequately  meets 
the  need  in  this  field.  The  number  of  investigaton  aod  &b  published 
data  of  their  researches  are  now  so  oomprritensive  that  it  is  w^  nigh  im- 
possible for  even  the  specialist  in  the  materials  <rf  oonstructira  to  keep. 
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iv  PREFACE 

abreast  of  the  advances  being  made,  and  necessarily  much  of  the  infonna- 
tton  in  the  former  book  has  now  become  obsolete. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  presenting  to  the  student 
of  this  subject  a  book  which  will  serve  both  as  a  text  and  as  a  reference,  the 
authors  of  the  re-written  work  have  maintained  in  a  lai^  measure  the 
broad  scope  of  the  former  treatise.  They  have  aimed  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial information  concerning  the  sources,  manufacture  or  fabrication  of  the 
principal  materials;  to  give  carefully  selected  data  covering  the  more 
important  mechanical  and  physical  properties  and  the  influences  of 
various  factors  upon  these  properties;  to  show  the  causes  of  defects  and 
variations  and  how  they  may  be  discovered;  to  furnish  an  acquaintance 
with  the  technique  of  testing  materials;  and  to  present  to  the  student  some 
of  the  more  general  uses  of  the  different  materials. 

In  arrangement,  the  new  book  differs  markedly  from  the  former  work, 
which  was  somewhat  cumbersome  in  this  respect.  The  division  into  parts 
has  been  discarded  and  related  subject  matter  has  been  more  closely  coor- 
dinated than  in  the  previous  work  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 
In  Chapter  I  is  given  a  rather  comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  of  materials.  Chapters  II  and  III  deal  with  machines  and 
apphances  for  testing,  the  technique  of  testing  and  the  utility  of  the  various 
tests.  Chapters  IV  to  VI  consider  the  characteristics,  methods  of  iden- 
tification, properties  and  uses  of  the  more  important  native  woods,  also 
causes  of  decay  and  means  of  preservation.  Chapter  VII  treaia  of  the 
important  stones,  their  constitution,  durabihty  and  properties.  Chapter 
VIII  covers  the  manufacture  and  testing  of  structural  clay  products, 
together  with  their  mechanical  properties  and  uses.  Chapters  IX  to  XII 
deal  with  the  nature,  manufacture,  methods  of  testing  and  properties  of  the 
hydraulic  cements,  the  limes  and  the  plasters.  Chapters  XIII  to  XV 
describe  very  fully  methods  of  making  mortar,  concrete  and  concrete 
products,  also  the  properties  and  uses  of  these  materials.  Chapter  XVI 
provides  a  brief  summary  concerning  the  utility  of  the  principal  metals, 
their  ores  and  the  fundamental  considerations  governing  their  extraction. 
Chapters  XVII  to  XIX  treat  of  the  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ores  and  the 
subsequent  operations  of  purification  and  fabrication  into  final  form. 
Chapters  XX  and  XXI  deal  with  the  formation  and  structure  of  alloys  in 
general,  and  the  constitution  of  iron  and  steel.  Chapters  XXII  to  XXIV 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  wrought  iron,  steel, 
and  alloy  steels.  Chapter  XXV  takes  up  the  manufacture,  molding,  con- 
stitution and  properties  of  cast  iron  and  malleable  cast  iron.  Chapter 
XXVI  treats  of  the  production,  properties  and  uses  of  copper,  zinc,  alum- 
inum, lead,  tin,  nickel  and  their  alloys.  Chapters  XXVII  to  XXIX  cover 
the  effects  of  temperature  on  metals,  the  causes  and  effects  of  fatigue,  and 
the  corrosion  and  protection  of  metals.    It  is  believed  that  the  new  arrat^e- 
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ment  will  be  conffldered  an  improvement  over  the  old  and  that  it  will  make 
the  work  more  serviceable  as  a  textbook  for  students  and  as  a  reference  for 


There  have  also  been  some  changes  in  the  scope  of  the  new  work. 
The  space  devoted  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  has  been  materially 
reduced  by  more  concise  treatment.  In  general,  discussion  of  the  proper- 
tiee  of  oomposite  members  has  been  omitted.  The  writers  feel  justihed 
in  this  omission  since  these  subjects  are  now  well  t««ated  in  many  text- 
books on  mechanics,  structural  design,  and  reinforced  concrete.  In  the 
portion  devoted  to  timber,  space  has  been  oonserved  by  the  omisraon  of 
the  descriptions  of  trees  and  by  a  complete  revision  and  rearrangement  of 
material,  thus  avoiding  the  duplications  present  in  the  earlier  book.  The 
methods  of  microscopic  analysis  and  magnetic  testing  of  metals  have  been 
omitted  since  it  is  felt  that  an  adequate  treatment  of  these  very  important 
q>ecial  methods  of  investigation  can  not  be  given  in  a  treatise  of  this  char^ 
acter.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  work  treats  more  fully  than  the  former 
concerning  structural  clay  products,  limes  and  plasters,  Portland  cement, 
making  and  testing  of  concrete,  the  methods  of  manufactiu^  of  the  metals 
and  the  parts  made  of  them,  the  structure  and  constitution  of  metals  and 
alloys,  the  corrosion  and  protection  of  metals,  and  the  decay  and  preserva- 
tion of  timber. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  illustrate  adequately  the  revised  work 
with  material  from  the  best  sources.  Old  %ures  have  be«i  redrawn  and, 
wherever  possible,  reduced  in  size.  The  large  use  of  diagrams  and  charts 
in  presenting  facts  and  laws,  and  the  omission  of  tables  wherever  possible 
has  featured  the  present  volume  as  it  did  the  previous  book.  Dean 
Johnson  well  said: 

"A  law  of  relationship  cannot  be  perceived  from  data  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form.  When  plotted  to  significant  arguments  the  law  not  only 
becomes  evident  at  a  glance,  but  when  once  impressed  on  the  mind  through 
the  sense  of  sight  it  cannot  well  be  forgotten.  To  obtain  this  lasting  bene- 
fit, however,  the  dif^ram  must  be  intelligently  read  and  understood.  The 
reader  is  urged,  therefore,  to  give  great  care  to  the  study  of  all  the  diagrams 
which  accompany  the  text  on  any  subject,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  facts,  laws,  and 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  not  fully  expressed  in  the  text. 
The  diagrams  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  text,  and  they  should  be 
read  with  even  greater  care  than  is  bestowed  on  the  word-embodied  ideas." 
In  the  preparation  of  Uie  present  book.  Chapters  XVI  to  XXI  have 
been  very  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Aston,  Metallurgist  with  A.  M. 
Byers  Company;  Chapter  XXVIII  has  been  written  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Kommers  of  the  Mechanics  Department,  and  Chapter  XXIX  by  Professor 
O,  P.  Watts  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department  of  The  University  of 
Wisconsin.     The  remainder  of  the  book  has  been  the  work  of  Professor 
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&C.  O.  Withey,  aleo  of  The  Uotmmty  of  Wisoonsm,  to  wIumb  grekt  credit 
M  due  for  tbe  VMt  amoant  of  paumtafcuig  wcvk  be  has  done  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  treatise.  Id  exercising  general  oversight  as  editor,  tbe  undn- 
^gned  has  endeavored  to  adhere  to  tbe  purpose  which  inspired  the  fitat 
editifHi  and  to  produce  a  work  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  students  and 
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MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TSE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 
GENERAL  RATURE  OF  DEFORHATIOA  AlfD  STRESS 

1.  Deflnitlobs.— When  a  solid  body  is  acted  upon  by  external  forces, 
t*o  results  are,  ift  general,  produced:  (1)  the  body  ifl  deformed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  (2)  there  is  developed  in  the  body  internal  resisting 
forces  irfiich  balance  the  extemal  applied  fortes.  The  deffirmation  pro- 
duced is  by  some  xwiters  called  sfrain,  but  in  this  wotk  the  term  deforma- 
tion will  be  tBed;  that  produced  in  &  unft  of  tength  te  termed  unit  defor- 
m&tfon.  Hie  itftemal  forces  acting  Tsetween  ciansecutive  particles  are 
called  stresses.  Unit  stress  is  the  amount  of  internal  force  per  unit  area. 
The  stl^ses  atfting  on  any  imaginary  se(!titm  taken  throu^  the  body 
moflt  1%  in  ^uHibrlum  vrHh  the  extemal  forces  acting  OQ  either  side  df 
such  section. 

If  the  external  forces  themselves  are  not  in  equilibrium,  there  i&  a 
third  result  produced,  namely,  that  of  acceleration  of  the  body,  but  in  the 
discussions  of  this  treatise  the  subject  of  motion  of  bodies  is  not  considered; 
all  extemal  forces  are  asanmed  to  be  in  equflibilum  and  the  body  at  rest. 

2.  Kinds  of  Stresses. — Depending  upon  the  arrangement  and  direc- 
tion of  the  extemal  forces,  the  stress  produced  in  a  body  may  be 

(1)  Tensile  strefises; 

(2)  Compressive  stress' 

(3)  Shefoing  dtre^; 

(4)  Bending  stress; 

(5)  Torsional  stress; 

(6)  VwiouB  combiDatioos  ot  the  aibove  Btrenea. 

Tensile  and  compressive  stresses  are  frequently  called  dir^  stresses. 
Tb^  tict  perpendicularly  to  the  section  in  question.  In  the  case  of  long 
^^siUatic  bars  or  members  of  stmctures,  if  the  extemal  forces  act  along 
Uie  axis  of  the  member,  direct  stresses  oT  tension  or  compression  are 
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produced,  the  section  taken  being  assumed  aa  a  crosa-section  tnuisverse 
to  the  axis  of  the  member. 

Shearing  stress  is  produced  by  forces  tending  to  slide  one  particle  upon 
another;  it  is  a  stress  which  acts  parallel  or  tangential  to  the  section  in 
question.  Where  the  resultant  of  all  forces  acta  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  a  section,  the  stresses  on  the  section  are  direct  tensile  or  compres- 
sive stresses;  where  it  acts  at  any  other  angle,  there  will  exist  shearing  aa 
well  as  direct  stresses.  Generally  speaking,  when  a  body  is  deformed 
under  the  action  of  external  forces,  both  shesiing  and  direct  stresses  will 
be  produced  throughout  the  body;  it  is  only  on  particular  sections  that 
the  stresseu  will  be  purely  direct  or  purely  shearii^  stresses.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  tension  bar,  the  stresses  on  a  transverse  section  will  be  ten- 
sile only,  but  on  a  section  taken  through  tile  bar  at  any  other  angle,  shear- 
ing stresses  will  also  be  present. 

Tension,  compression,  and  shear  may  be  considered  aa  the  elementary 
stresses.  The  other  kinds  of  stresses  mentioned  above  are  merely  com- 
binations of  these  elementary  stresses  resulting  from  special  arrangements 
of  the  external  forces.  Thus,  the  so-called  bending  itresaes  are  those  which 
are  produced  by  external  forces  that  give  rise  to  bending  moments;  the 
resulting  stresses  are  compressive  on  one  aide  of  a  neiitral  plane  and  tensUe 
on  the  other  side,  while  shearing  stresses  exist,  in  general,  throi^hout  the 
beam.  The  result  of  this  combination  of  stresses  is  a  bending  of  the 
member  as  a  whole. 

Torsional  atreaaea  are  produced  by  forces  which  set  up  a  torsional  or 
twisting  moment;  this  produces  a  rather  complex  combination  of  shearing, 
compressive,  and  tensile  stresses.  The  member  as  a  whole  receives  a  twist- 
ii^  or  torsional  deformation. 

Combined  leases  are  those  resulting  from  a  combination  of  direct 
and  bending  stresses  which  produce  a  bending  of  the  member  and  at  the 
same  time  an  elongation  or  compression,  those  resultii^  from  a  combina- 
tion of  direct  stresses,  or  those  resulting  from  a  combination  of  direct  and 
shearing  stresses. 

Other  common  terms,  frequently  used  in  definii^  various  conditions 
under  which  the  external  forces  are  applied,  are:  impact,  repeated  stress, 
and  column  action. 

Impact  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  application  of  external  forces 
with  such  suddenness  as  to  produce  a  shock  or  blow. 

Repealed  atressea  indicates  stresses  which  are  applied  and  removed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  numerous  times  and  at  short  intervals.  In  canyii^ 
out  such  teste,  stresses  are  often  repeated  several  millions  of  times. 

Cdumn  action  signifies  a  compression  applied  to  a  relatively  long 
member  so  that  lateral  bending  or  buckling  is  likely  to  occur,  thus  giving 
rise  to  bending  as  well  as  compressive  stresses, 
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8.  Blaslic  and  Plastic  Bodies. — Wbec  a  body  which  has  been  deformed 
imder  the  action  of  external  forces  ii  released  fram  such  action,  a  greater 
or  leas  recoveiy  of  form  takes  placa.  To  tbe  extent  to  which  the  body 
recovers  its  original  form,  it  is  said  to  be  elaatic,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  body  fails  to  recover  its  original  form,  it  is  said  to  be  pla^ic.  Most 
engineering  materiaU  are  in  part  elastic  and  in  part  plastic,  the  relation 
between  these  properties  varying  widely  in  different  materials.  For 
relatively  small  unit  stresses  and  d^ormations,  most  materials  are  nearly 
or  quite  perfectly  dastic,  that  is  to  say,  they  fully  recover  their  form  when 
the  load  is  removed ;  but  as  the  deformation  increases,  a  point  is  reached 
beyond  which  the  original  form  is  not  fully  recovered. 

Elatlie  Limii  and  Utimaie  Strenf/th.—'Tbt  unit  stress  within  which  a 
body  is  nearly  or  quite  perfectly  elastic  is  called  the  ela^c  lit^.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  material  will  recover  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  wiH  show 
a  certain  amount  of  permanent  change  of  form  or  set.  Wheo  the  load  and 
deformation  are  increaaed  still  further,  rupture  generally  ensues-  The 
manmum  unit  BtatM  csiried  by  the  material  is  termed  the  viiimate 
ttrvTigth. 

The  amount  of  deformation  vrbkh  the  material  will  undei^  before 
rupture,  varies  widely  with  different  materials.  Hard,  brittle  materials 
like  ^ass  will  show  very  little  d^rmatiiHi  between  th&i  elastic  limit  and 
ultimate  steoigth,  while  materials  like  soft  steel  and  wrought  iron  will 
imdergo  a  very  large  deformation  between  these  limits.  Under  oompres- 
aive  rtreflses  materii^  like  soft  steel  and  wrought  iron  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  definite  ultimate  strength,  as  their  resistance  to  load  increases 
oootinuouBly  with  their  ddormation. 

4.  Uodulns  al  Elastidty.— Within  the  limits  of  dasticity  o(  solid 
bodies,  the  deformatioii  is  proportional  to  the  stress,  and  the  ratio  ot 
unit  stiCM  to  mat  deformation  is  a  very  important  function  in  the  stud^ 
of  materials.  In  general,  this  ratio  is  termed  the  modulus  of  eUutidty, 
and  we  have  moduli  of  elasiicity  in  t«iuio&,  oomprefision,  and  shear. 
TIm  moduli  in  tenaioo  and  compreesion  are  usually  eqtial.  The  modulus 
for  either  direct  stress  is  knows  as  Young's  modviue,  and  is  denoted  by  the 
letters. 

According  to  notidjoa  used  in  this  work,  we  hare  the  following  for 
direct  stresses: 

P=end  axial  load; 
2=Iength  of  bar; 
A  =area  of  cross^ection; 
e  =  longitudinal  deformation; 
c^unit  deformation; 
St  or  iSe  =  unit  stress  of  tendon  or  compressioD; 
£=iaodulu8  of  elasticity. 
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6.  Longitudinal  and  Lateral  Defonnation  under  Direct  Stress. — 
When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  direct  Btress,  eitiier  tension  or  compression, 
it  imdei^oes  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  deforma- 
tion. The  ratio  of  lateral  to  longitudinal  deformation  is  called  Poiason's 
ratio,  denoted  by  X.  The  values  of  this  ratio  for  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon materials  are  as  follows:  * 

Glass 0.2451        I       Bran 0.3276 

Steel 0.2886  Delta-metsl 0.3399 

Copper 0.3270       |       Lead 0,4282 

6.  Volumetric  I>efonnati<nL — If  the  length  (Q  of  a  body  is  increaaed 
by  d,  its  lateral  dimensions  are  decreased  in  accordance  with  Art.  5  and  the 
new  volume  of  a  rectangular  bar  having  lateral  dimensions  of  b  and  d 
would  be 

I(i+*)-Ml-<x)-d(i-*x)=Mi+«-2A).t 

But  the  original  volume  wa&I&d,  henoe  the  change  of  volume  18^(1— 2X)c, 
and  the  relative  change  is  ^(1— 2X)<,  divided  by  the  original  volume, 
or  (l-2X)t. 

If  we  now  apply  an  equal  direct  ten»on  in  the  direction  of  b,  we  woidd 
increase  this  dimension  by  e6,  and  the  volume  by  ffid{i  — 2X)t  as  before. 
A  similar  result  is  produced  by  a  tensile  force  in  the  direction  of  d;  hence, 
for  a  direct  tensile  force  in  all  three  directions,  the  volume  will  be  increased 
by  3(1  — 2X)c  times  its  original  volume,  and  each  dimension  by  (1— 2X)c 
times  its  original  value.  For  a  compressive  force  in  all  directions  the  vol- 
ume will  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  volumetric  modulus  of  elasticity  for  equal  stresses  in  all  direc- 
tions will  be  equal  to  the  unit  stress  divided  by  the  relative  strain 

3(1— 2X)<  or,  if  £,=volumetric  modulus,  E,=   .  _„.^ 
But  —  is  the  value  of  Young's  modulus  or  E,  hence. 


E.= 


3(1-2X) ^" 

If,  for  example,  X  =  i,  then  E,  =  \E. 

*  Taken  from  Wertheim  and  given  in  the  Report  of  the  French  Commumon  det 
Mithodea  d'E»mi  dm  Matiriaux  de  Construclion,  1895,  Vol.  3,  p.  6.  For  X  for  concrete 
and  stone  see  Art.  521  and  271. 

t  Omitting  tenns  containing  «'  and  i',  as  t  is  a  Hmall  quantity. 
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7.  Shearing  Defomattoi  and  Shearing  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — 
Let  ABCD,  Ilg.  1,  represent  a  veiy  small  element  of  a  body  subjected  to 
the  eheariDg  stresses  V,  The  dimensioBS  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper  may  be  taken  as  unity.  For  equilibrium  the  shearing  stresses 
V  must  be  equal  on  all  four  faces,  the  couple  fonned  by  the  two  vertical 
forces  being  balanced  by  that 
fonned  by  the  two  horisontal 
forces.     The    unit  shearing 

V 
strees  win  be  y=Sp 

Taking  a  diaj;onal  section 
on  the  line  AC,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stress  on  this 
section  will  be  purely  tensile 
and  equal  in  intensity  to 
the  shearing  stress.  That  is, 
St^S,.  Likewise  on  the  diagonal  DB,  the  stress  is  compressive  and  has 
an  intensity  of  St^S,.  The  element  will  be  deformed  into  a  rhombus, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Assuming  the  diagonals  to  retain  their  original  direc- 
tions, each  side  will  be  deflected  through  an  angle  6,  and  the  total  change 
of  angle  of  each  apex  of  the  original  figure  will  be  26.  This  angular 
change  is  a  measure  of  the  unit  shearing  deformation,  and  the  unit  shearing 
stress  iS.  divided  by  this  relative  deformation,  is  called  the  modulvs  <^ 
daaiieUy  in  ^lear.    Or, 


V 

>< 

• 

bJ 

. 

a- 


s. 


(3) 


the  vahie  of  9  can  be  calculated  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
direct  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  S,  and  Sc-      The  tensile  stress  Si 

acts  to  increase  the  length  along  the  diagonal  DB  by  the  amount — s~cri 


and  to  shorten  the  diagonal  AC  by  the  amount 


Sd 


8  46°. 


1  where  X  = 


Pwsson's  ratio.    The  compressive  stress  St  causes  a  similar  effect.    The 
total-  lengthening  of  diagonal  DB  and  total  shortening  of  diagonal  AC 

Sd      (1+X) 
"  cos  45°     E    ' 

AE  COB  45 


will  then  be  equal  to  - 


From  Fig.  2  the  angle  6  (in  radians)  is  practically  equal  to  - 
or,  substituting  from  the  preceding  values,  we  have 


AF 


.    .    -    (4) 
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Tbe  moduliu  of  elasticity  in  shear  is  therefore  equal  to 


2«    2S.{l+\)    2{1+X)' 


(S)- 


TIiiB  equation  gives  the  theoretical  relation  between  the  shearii^  moduhis 
and  tbe  modulus  in  direct  stress. 

In  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  experimentally  the  exact  value 
of  E,  correepondiiig  to  the  theory  herein  given,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  stresses  than  those  here  considered  and  the  fact,  that  the  shearing 
stresses  vary  from  point  to  point  in  a  test  specimen.  However,  experi- 
mental values  correspond  approximately  with  the  theoretical  values  detei^ 
mined  by  the  above  equation. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  £=30,000,000  lb.  per  square  iach, 


2.54 

found  from  tests  on  round  bars  £^.=  13,600,000,  and  from  teats  on  square 
bars  E."  11,500,000  lb.  per  squaie  inch. 

8.  Characteristic  Behavior  of  Materials  under  Stress. — Materials 
diSv  very  widely  in  their  behavior  under  stress.  Some  of  these  differ- 
atces,  such  as  elasticity  and  plasticity,  have  aheady  been  mentioned. 
Other  common  characteristics  are  indicated  by  tbe  following  tenns: 
ductile,  brittle,  stiff,  flexible,  tough,  malleable,  and  hard. 

Dudile  materials  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out  without  necking 
down.     Wrought  iron,  soft  steel,  and  copper  are  ductile  metals. 

Brittle  materiala  have  little  or  no  plasticity.  Such  materials  show  little 
deformation  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  and  will  therefore  fail  suddenly  and 
generally  without  warning.  Cast  iron,  stone,  brick,  and  concrete  are  mate- 
rials that  are  comparatively  brittle,  but  which  have,  however,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  plasticity. 

Stiff  materials  have  a  high  modulus  of  elasticity,  that  is,  a  high  ratio 
of  stress  to  deformation.  They  deform  little  for  a  given  load.  Another 
sense  in  which  ttus  word  is  used  is  to  indicate  a  material  with  relatively 
high  elaslic  limit.  Thus,  a  spring  made  of  hard  steel  will  have  the  saxue 
deformation  per  unit  of  load  as  one  made  of  soft  steel  (tbe  values  .of  E 
being  the  same),  but  it  will  carry  a  greater  load  than  the  spring  of  soft 
steel,  as  the  elastic  hmit  is  higher.  It  is  therefore  often  called  a  stifer 
spring.     Technically  speaking,  the  two  have  the  same  degree  of  stiffness. 

Flexible  materials  will  bend  considerably  without  rupture.  They  have 
a  low  modulus  of  elasticity,  ot  a  low  elastic  limit  and  considerable  ductility 
or  plasticity  beyond  that  limit.   Willow  and  hickory  are  flexible  woods. 

Tough  materials  will  withstand  heavy  shocks  or  will  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  energy.    Toughness  is  dependent  upon  strength  and  ductility 
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or  strength  and  Bexibility.  Mild  steel,  wrought  iron  and  hickory  are  tot^h 
materials. 

MaJieabU  materials  can  be  hammered  into  thin  sheets  without  rupture. 
Mfilleability  is  dependent  upon  the  ductihty  and  softness  of  the  metal. 
Copper  is  very  malleable,  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  are  somewhat  malle- 
able at  ordinary  temperatures  but  may  be  more  easily  worked  at  a  red  heat. 

Hard  materials  offer  high  resistance  to  scratching  or  denting.  They 
are  not  necessarily  of  great  strength.  White  cast  iron  and  chrome  steel 
are  such  metals.  Materials  which  offer  high  resistance  to  abrasion  are 
also  called  hard,  althot^h  they  may  not  be  highly  resistant  to  indentation. 
Manganese  steel  is  an  example  of  such  material. 

MATERIALS  UNDER  TENSILE  STRESS 
9.  General  Pheiunnena  acconqiauyiog  Tensile  Tests. — When  a  body 
of  uniform  cross-section  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  tensile  force,  it  is 
elongated  La  the  direction  of  this  force  by  a  proportionate  amount  equal  to 
the  average  force  per  square  inch  divided  by  its  modulus  of  elasticity; 
thus 

-  =  proportionate  elongation  =  p, 

where  <  =  total  elongation,  jS = force  or  stress  per  unit  area  and  E  =  modulus 
of  Elasticity  (YouBg's  modulus).  At  the  same  time  its  lateral  dimensions 
are  reduced  in  accordance  with  Poisson's  ratio,  as  described  in  Art.  5. 
He  rate  of  elongation  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  contraction  in  its 
transverse  dimensions,  continues  in  strict  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
external  force,  until  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  when  both  the  longitudi- 
nal elongation  and  the  transverse  contraction  begin  to  increase  at  a  more 
rapid  rat«,  until  finally,  with  the  more  ductile  metals,  the  condition  of 
perfect  plasticity  is  reached,  and  the  body  elongates  under  a  constant 
force,  while  the  lateral  dimensions  reduce  more  and  more,  until  rupture 
finally  occurs. 

If  the  eirtemal  force  or  load,  in  pounds  per  sqiuire  inch,  be  represented 
by  vertical  ordinates,  and  the  corresponding  elongations  be  represented  by 
horizontal  abscissse,  then  the  action  of  the  specimen  under  test  may  be 
indicated  \ty  what  is  known  as  a  stress-diagram,  the  verticaJ  coordinates 
representing  stress,  and  the  horizontal  coordinates  the  corresponding  defor- 
mations. In  Fig.  3  such  stress-diagrams  are  shown  for  zinc,  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel.  These  lie  on  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal 
axis.  If  Ihe  same  materials  were  to  be  subjected  to  compressive  external 
forces,  corresponding  stress-diagrams  might  be  drawn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  downward  and  to  the  left,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  below 
the  horizontal  axis. 
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In  Fig.  4  are  shown  portiona  of  these  same  tensile  diagrams  with  the 
defonnatioD  scale  largely  magoi£ed,  so  as  to  brin^  out  more  clearly  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  curves  for  small  deformations.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  diagram  for  zinc  is  curved  almost  from  the  beginning; 
the  diagram  for  cast  iron  is  straight  for  only  a  short  distance;  the  diagrams 
for  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  straight  until  the  stress  has  reached  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength.    The  diagrams  for  zinc  and  cast 
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I,  Wrought  lion,  and  Steel  it 


iron  are  typical  for  materials  of  a  non-homogeneous  nature.  Stone, 
brick,  cement,  concrete  and  some  of  the  brasses  and  bronzes  behave  in 
much  the  same  way,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  in  Art.  272, 300,  516  and 
Ch.  XXVI.  Many  of  the  more  ductile  metals  behave  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel;  when  the  point  of.  plasticity 
is  reached  (Y.P.),  a  considerable  deformation  occurs  with  little  or  no 
increase  of  load,  thus  giving  a  horizontal  notch  in  the  curve. 

10.  The  Significant  Results  of  a  Tensile  Test. — There  are  five- signi- 
ficant results  of  a  tensile  test,  namclj" 
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The  elastic  limit; 
The  modulus  of  elasticity; 
The  ultimate  strei^Eth; 
The  percentage  of  eloDgatioD; 
The  reduction  of  area  of  croBS-section. 
11.  The  Elastic  Limit. — In  Art.  3,  the  elastic  hmit  was  defined  as  the 
limit  of  unit  stress  below  which  the  material  would  fully  recover  its  form 
upon  removal   of   the   load. 
Another    definition    is   com- 
monly employed,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  study  of 
stress  diagrams.    Under  this 
definition  the  elastic  limit  is 
the  limit  of  proportionahty  of 
stress  and  deformation;  or  it 
is  the  unit  stress  on  the  dia- 
gram where  the  curve  departs 
from  a  straight  line.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that 
the  two  definitions  substan- 
tially correspond;  that  is  to 
say,  the  stress  at  which  the 
limit    of    proportionality    is 
reached    is     practically    the 
same  as  the  limit  of  stress  for 
complete  recovery  of  form. 
In  connection  with  the  study 
of  materials  from  the  usual  static  tests,  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider 
the  limit  of  proportionahty  as  the  elastic  limit. 

Id  the  case  of  such  materials  as  timber,  atone,  and  concrete,  the  true 
elastic  limit  is  very  low,  as  these  materials  will  show  a  small  set  for  veiy 
low  loads.  For  most  metals,  the  diagram  is  sensibly  straight  for  a  long 
distance,  and  the  true  elastic  limit  is  relatively  high.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  exact  point  of  departing  of  the  curve  from  a  straight  line  is 
difficult  to  determine,  and  its  location  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  precision  of  the  observations.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  point  which 
can  be  very  readily  determined.  On  this  account  it  is  customary  practice 
in  commercial  testing  of  wrought  iron  and  structural  steel  to  determine 
the  point  where  the  deformation  increases  rapidly.  This  point  is  called 
the  yield  point.  It  is  also  sometimes  caUed  the  apparent  elastic  limit. 
For  many  purposes  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  elastic  limit  to  be  used  as 
such,  but  in  other  cases,  it  is  very  considerably  beyond  that  limit,  aad  shonM 
be  used  with  caution. 
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The  origmal  author  of  this  work  proposed  tbat,  ia  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  true  elastic  liniit,  ma  appamU  elatHe  limit  be  taken  as 
the  pmnt  on  tke  ttreaa  diagram  at  wlueh  the  raU  of  deformation  is  50  per  cent 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  origin.  Under  this  definition,  the  apparent  elastic 
liniit  would  practieaUy  correspond  to  the  yield  point  in  materials  having 
such  a  point  and  would  give  a  reasonable  value  for  such  materiak  as  cast 
iron  or  hard  steel,  for  which  this  diagram  shows  a  very  gradual  curvature 
away  from  the  straight  line.  Such  a  criterion  has  much  merit,  and  would 
accomfdiflh  the  f<ri'.owing  results: 

1.  It  would  always  fix  one  and  the  same  weU-defined  point. 

2.  This  point  would  always  correspond  to  so  small  a  p^manent 
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pam  of  Hard-drawn  Steel  Wire.     (T((t«  i4  Mflait,  1890.) 


deformation  as  to  be,  for  many  practical  purposes,  the  true  elastic  limit. 

3.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  tests,  whether  on  specimens 
or  on  finished  members  or  structures,  where  deformations  of  any  kind  can 
be  correctly  measured. 

While  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  rate  of  deformation  is  purely 
arbitrary,  it  is  not  laige  enough  to  fix  a  point  having  an  appreciable  per- 
manent set,  but  it  is  lai^  enough  to  fix  a  well-defined  point  on  the  stress- 
diagram. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  relation  between  the  apparent  elastic  limit  as  here 
proposed  and  the  true  elastic  limit  and  yield  point. 

12.  The  Modulus  of  Elastid^. — The  modvlus  i^  dattieUy  'b  found  by 
dividing  any  stress  per  square  inch  below  the  elastic  limit  l^  the  corre- 
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sponding  proportionate  deformation.  Since  the  etrees-diagram  is  a  straight 
line  from  the  origin  to  the  elastic-limit  point,  any  point  on  this  portion  of 
the  locus  may  be  selected  for  the  determination  of  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity. In  other  words,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
which  that  portion  of  the  stress  diagram  below  the  elastic  limit  forms 
with  the  horizontal  axis  when  the  two  coordinates  are  properly  evalu- 
ated by  the  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  materials  having  a  curved  diagram  almost  from  the 
beginning  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  not  so  readily  defined  or  determined. 
For  very  small  unit  stresses,  it  is  taken  as  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  the 
origin.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  concrete,  the  actual  working 
stresses  lie  somewhat  above  the  straight  portion  of  the  diagram;  there 
will  actually  be  a  slight  permanent  set  in  such  material  under  working 
loads.  In  such  a  case  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
to  be  the  slope  of  the  secant  line  (see  1%.  13,  Chapter  XIV)  drawn  from 
the  origin  to  the  point  in  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  unit  stress  (S) 
in  question.  The  slope  of  this  line  is  then  called  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity at  the  unit  stress  S.  This  use  of  the  term  modulus  is  especially 
applicable  to  problems  in  remforced  concrete. 

13.  The  Ultimate  Strength. — The  ultunate  strength  of  a  specimen 
subjected  to  tensile  stress  is  measured  by  the  maximimi  load  carried, 
and  is  indicated  on  the  stress-diagram  by  the  true  maximum  point  in  that 
curve.  It  is  found  by  dividing  the  m^Timum  load  by  the  original  area 
of  cross-section.  In  case  of  the  more  plastic  metals,  the  area  of  the  broken 
section  is  usually  about  one-half  the  original  area,  so  that  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  actual  section  at  rupture  when  found  by  dividing  the  break- 
ing load  by  the  final  area  of  this  section  would  be  about  twice  the  ultimate 
strength  as  computed  on  the  original  section.  That  is  to  say,  the  draw- 
ing down  and  pulling  of  the  metal  has  nearly  doubled  its  strength  per  square 
inch.  The  term  "  vltirruUe  atrength,"  however,  always  Tefera  to  the  original 
section,  and  is  found  by  dividing  the  maximum  load  by  the  original  section. 

14.  The  percentage  of  elongation  is  found  by  dividii^  the  increase  of 
length  after  rupture  has  occurred,  by  the  original  length.  By  original 
length  is  meant  a  certain  portion  of  the  specimen  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  uniform  cross-section  before  testing.  A  standard  length  for  tensile- 
test  specimens  in  America  and  in  England  is  S  inches,  while  in  Germany 
and  France  it  is  20  cm.,  these  standard  lengths  being  practically  identical. 
The  elongation  of  a  test  specimen  of  the  plastic  metals  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions:  (a)  That  part  of  the  elongation  which  is  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  section;  (6)  that  part  of  the  elongation  which  occurs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  section  which  finally  breaks.  Thus  in  Fig.  6  are  shown 
four  sets  of  test  specimens  of  mild  steel,  there  being  three  specimens 
in  each  set.     All  the  specimens  of  one  set  were  originally  of  the  length  indi- 
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cated  by  the  untested  specimen  which  Btands  on  the  left  side  of  ea^Ii 
group.  The  specimen  next  adjoining  it  on  the  right  haa  been  stretclie<l 
to  the  limit  of  the  elongation  indicated  in  (a)  above,  or  until  there  is  an 
indication  of  a  local  reduction  of  area.  The  rightr-hand  specimen  in 
each  group  shows  the  local  elongation  and  reduction,  but  the  specimen 
has  been  removed  from  the  testing-machine  before  rupture  occurrrecl- 
Tbe  middle  specimen  of  each  group  has  been  tested  to  the  ultimate  stren^ti 
of  the  material,  since,  when  the  specimen  begins  to  reduce  locally,  the 
ultimate  strength  has  been  passed,  and  the  stress  diagram  begins  to  fall, 
or  it  is  developed  under  a  diminisliing  load. 

By  the  amount,  therefore,  that  the  right-hand  specimen  in  each  of  these 
groups  is  longer  than  the  middle  specimen  of  the  group,  by  so  much  has 


Fio,  6. — Showing  the  Necking-down  Action  of  Steel  Bare  before  Rupture. 
(Tetmajer,  vol.  4.) 

the  length  been  increased  by  the  load  drawing  out  on  the  section  where 
failure  will  finally  occur.  The  first  elongation,  therefore,  is  that  portion 
which  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  specimen,  and  the  second  is  that 
which  is  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  final  failure.  Both  of  these 
elongations  are,  however,  measured  and  included  in  the  total  elongation, 
from  which  the  percentage  of  elongation  is  determined.  The  total  elonga- 
tion is  obtained  after  rupture  has  occurred,  by  placing  the  two  ends  together 
and  measuring  the  distance  between  the  primitive  gauge-marks.  In  the 
case  of  specimens  having  shoulders  at  their  ends  the  gauge-marks  should 
be  at  least  J  in.  inside  of  the  shoulder,  since  the  metal  adjacent  to  the 
shoulder  does  not  elongate  fully,  because  of  the  strengthening  effect 
of  the  enlarged  cross-section  at  the  ends. 

It  will  at  once  be  apparent  from  a  study  of  these  specimens  that  the 
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(&)  elongation,  or  that  which  is  locally  developed  in  the  vicioity  of  final 
rupture,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  these  specimens;  whereas  the  (a)  elon^- 
tion,  or  that  which  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  specimen,  is  always 
directly  proportional  to  the  length.  The  total  elongation  therefore,  will 
not  be  proportional  to  the  length.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of 
total  elongation  will  be  greater  for  the  short  specimen  than  for  the  long 
ones.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  using  standard  lengths  of  these  speci- 
mens when  the  percentage  of  elongation  is  to  be  found. 

The  percental  of  elongation  is  the  result  which  indicates  the  ductihty 
of  the  material,  this  being  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the 
metals  used  in  structural  designing. 

16.  The  reduction  of  area  of  cross-section  is  found  by  determining  the 
area  of  the  broken  cross-section,  subtracting  this  from  the  original  area  of 
cross-section,  and  dividing  the  difference  by  the  original  area.  This  is 
not  so  important  an  indication  or  result  as  the  others  described  above, 
but  it  is  customary  to  determine  it,  and  to  add  it  to  the  record.  For 
the  ductile  metals  this  reduction  of  area  may  be  as  much  as  from  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  original  cross-section. 

16.  Failure  in  Tension. — Illustration  of  the  types  of  failure  common 
to  brittle  and  ductile  metals  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  6,  Chapter  III.  In 
general,  for  ductile  homc^eneous  materials  the  tensile  elastic  limit  is 
reached  when  the  shearing  stress  on  any  plane  through  the  bar  reaches 
the  shearing  elastic  limit.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  appearance 
of  fine  hues  called  Luders  lines  on  the  surface  making  angles  of  approxi- 
mately 43°  with  the  axis  of  the  test-piece.  The  fracture  of  a  ductile  bar, 
like  soft  steel,  shows  a  full  cup  and  cone,  the  base  angle  of  the  latter 
also  being  about  45°.  In  the  medium  steels  the  cone  is  truncated,  showing 
that  the  failure  is  partly  shear  and  partly  tensile.  For  very  hard  steels 
and  other  brittle  materials  the  fracture  is  square  across,  showing  that 
failure  is  due  to  tension. 

p 

Since  the  unit  stress  in  shear  on  a  46°  plane  is  ^  it  follows  that  we  may 

expect  a  cone  or  truncated  cone  fracture  whenever  the  ultimate  shearing 
strength  is  less  than  half  of  the  true  tensile  strength  *   (i.e.,  tensile  load 

*  If  we  cut  an  oblique  section  through  a  bar  under  tenaiou  or  compreeaioo  and  place 
upon  tbo  cut  section  equilibrating  forces  nonnal  and  tangential  to  it,  the  magoitude 
of  the  tangential  component  is  P  coe  0  and  the  intensity  of  shear  stress  is 


where  P— end  load,  A  "area  of  crosB-aection,  and  9 » inclination  of  cut  to  a 

p 
8$^-TT,  a  maximum  value  when  0^45°. 
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divided  by  mininnim  area).    When  the  true  ultimate  tensile  strength 
is  less  than  twice  the  shearing  strength  a  square  break  will  obtain. 

Peculiarities  in  fracture  will  be  further  considered  under  tests  of 
various  materials. 

HATE8ULS  URDER   COHraSSSIVE   STRESS 

17.  Two  Classes  ai  Engineering  Materials. — Engineering  materials 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  according  to  their  manner  of  fail- 
ure in  compression. 

Plastic  or  viscous  materials  are  those  which  will  flow  without  showing 
any  other  indication  of  failure. 

Brittle  or  comminuible  materials  are  those  which  will  crush  to  a  powder, 
or  crumble  to  pieces,  or  fail  by  shearing  on  definite  an^es  under  a  com- 
pressive load. 

In  the  former  class  are  such  materials  as  wrought  iron,  soft  and  medium 
steel,  the  alloys,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  the  like.  Of  the  latter  class  are 
cast  iron,  hard  or  tempered  steel,  brick,  stone,  cement,  etc.  The  laws  of 
failure  of  these  two  classes  are  veiy  different,  and  they  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be.  discussed  separately. 

18.  CruBbing  Strength  (rf  Plastic  or  Viscous  Materials. — There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  "  ultimate  strength,"  in  compression  of  a  plastic  body. 
There  is,  however,  a  definite  yield  point,  the  same  as  in  tension.  Beyond 
this  limit  the  material  simply  spreads,  and  increases  the  area  of  Its  cross- 
section  indefinitely  under  an  increasing  load,  as  shown  in  F^.  11,  Chapter 
III.  This  elastic  limit  in  compression  for  wrought  iron  and  steel  is,  for- 
tunately, about  the  same  in  pounds  per  square  iach  as  the  elastic  limit  in 

tension.  It  is  not  customary,  therefore,  to  test  such  ma- 
teriab  in  compression,  but  to  assume  that  they  have  the 
same  elastic  limit  in  compression  which  they  are  found  to 
have  in  tension. 

19.  The  Law  Governing  the  Strength  in  Conqtresdon 

of  a  Brittle  of  Comminuible  Material. — Experiments  show 

that  all  such  materials  when  subjected  to  a  compressive  load 

fail  by  shearing  on  certain  definite  angles.     The  resistance 

to  movement  along  these  angles  is  made  up  of  two  parts: 

first,  the  strength  of  the  material  to  resist  shearing;  and 

second,  the  frictional  resistance  to  motion  along  this  plane. 

The  sum  of  these  two  resistances  must  equal  the  shearing 

"'"y         component  of  the  load  imposed  when  resolved  along  the 

shearing  plane.     To  find  what  this  angle  should  be,  we 

may  equate  the  two  resistances  here  described  with  the  shearing  force, 

and  find  the  angle  of  rupture,  the  determining  condition  being  that 

this  angle  shall  be  that  which  offers  the  least  total  resiBtanoe  to  failure 
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under  a  crushing  load.     This  angle  may  be  found  in  the  foUowing 


LetiSj— shearing  strength  of  the  material  per  square  inch; 
^  ■>  area  of  prism  =  1  eq.in. ; 
Omi  angle  of  rupture; 
iS(=crushing  load  per  square  inch. 

The  tendency  to  slide  on  the  plane  of  rupture  is  £<  sin  9. 
The  resistance  to  sliding  is  ;S,  sec  0+fSt  cob  S,  where  /  is  the  coeffici^t 
of  friction  =  tan  <p,  where  ^= angle  of  repose.    Hence,  at  failure, 

Sc  sin  tf=S,  sec  «+/<?«  cos  tf (6) 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  rupture  will  be  such  as  to  cause  failure 
under  the  least  load;  hence  if  0  be  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  we 
shall  have  at  rupture 

^-  -S,(coe*  tf-sin"  S+iftan  6  cos  tf)=0, 

or 

COB*  fl-Bin'  6 


'         2  sin  0  cos  0        sin  20 
Whence,  since    }^  tan  ^,  we  have 

tan  «--cot2fl-=-tan  {90''-2fi)-tan  C2S-90"), 


<7) 


2         *^  +2- 


«=2fl-90=    and     9  =  =i^  =  45"+| (8) 


That  is  to  say,  the  angle  of  ru-pture  is  45°  plug  one  half  the  angle  of  repote. 
If  the  friction  had  been  omitted,  we  should  have  had 

S,  sin  e  =  S,  sec  d;    whence    ■—=  -S.  (coff"  fl-dn*  tf)  =  0; 

whence  cos'  fl  =  ain"  6,    or    $"45° (9) 

It  has  been  customary  to  neglect  the  friction,  and  to  state  that  the 
planes  of  rupture  make  this  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizontal;  *  but  the 
actual  plane  of  rupture,  when  the  specimen  has  sufficient  hei^t,  is  about 
55°  with  the  horizontal,  or  35°  from  the  direction  of  the  applied  load.  (See 
Fig.  12,  Chapter  III,  showing  tests  on  sandstone  made  by  Prof.  Bauschin* 
ger.)     Mr.  Charles  Bouton  has  shown  t    that  the  theoretical  angle  of 

*  Coviomb  IB  responsible  for  this  theory,  while  Nattier  has  ^ven  the  tnie  analysis. 
Most  writera,  inchiding  Rsnktne,  have  followed  Coulomb,  however, 

f  In  a  tbeas  for  (be  d^ree  MS.  at  Washington  UQivermty,  1061,  entitled  Theom 
md  BxperviunU  on  ihe  Lawt  of  Crtufttn;  Siten^h  of  Short  Priamt. 
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rupture  is  borne  out  in  practice  with  many  kinds  of  materials.  (See  Fig- 
13,  Chapter  III,  for  photographic  views  of  crushed  specimens  of  cast- 
iron  cylinders  of  various  heights,  showing  angle  of  rupture.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Bouton's  determinations  oi 
the  theoretical  and  the  actual  values  of  this  angle: 


Number 

EiperimenU. 

of  Rupttlie. 

« 

ObKired 

■    ♦ 

Tb«.™tioal 
of  Ru"i,'ur. 
«*4 

..,^. 

24 
24 
4 
3 

4 

54". §±0". 2 
55  .0±0  .2 

62.2 

59,7 

68.2 

20°. 6 
16  .9 
33  .4 
27  .3 
27  .0 

55°. 3 
53". 4 

61  .7 
58  .6 
58  .5 

"  C.  W."  caat  iron 

+1  .6 
+0  .5 
+1  .1 
-0  .3 

Asphalt  paving  mixture 
Milwaukee  brick 

The  "  F."  cast  iron  was  good  foundry  iron,  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  22,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  14,500,000 
lb.  per  square  inch;  the  "  C.  W."  iron  was  car-wheel  iron,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  20,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
6,500,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  former. 

20.  Relation  of  Crushing  Strength  to  Shearing  Strength. — ^To  show  the 
relation  of  the  crus^ng  strength  to  the  shearing  strength,  we  have,  from 
equation  (6)  in  the  previous  article, 

S,  =  S,(8in  e  cos  e-f  co**  e); 


also,  from  equation  (7), 

/=-cot  2 


_cQs2fl^     cos'g-sin'g 
sin  26         2  sin  9  cos  tf ' 


Subetituting  this  value  of/,  we  find 


'  2  sin  fl  " 

5.  =  2S.  tan  $, 


(10) 

(11) 


This  relation  was  also  shown  by  Mr,  Bouton  to  be  well  borne  out  in 
tests. 

21.  Column  Action. — If  the  length  of  a  compression  member  is  more 
than  ten  times  its  least  lateral  dimension  the  member  is  likely  to  bend  and 
the  intensity  of  stress  on  the  concave  side  of  it  will  be  augmented  by  the 
bending  stress  which  arises  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  load.  Strictly 
the  liability  to  lateral  bending  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  column  to  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section 
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— the  sleaderness  ratio.  In  the  short  columns,  where  the  alendemess  ratio 
is  leas  than  125,  the  effect  of  the  lateral  bending  is  of  small  moment;  but 
in  long  columns  it  may  be  the  controlling  factor.  Other  factors  which  in- 
fluence column  action  are  the  condition  of  the  end?,  the  homogeneity  of 
the  member,  stififness,  and  the  position  of  the  load  with  respect  to  the 
center  of  resistance  of  the  column. 

There  are  four  types  of  end  conditions  which  are  common:  Round 
end — the  end  is  free  to  rotate;  fixed  end — the  axis  of  the  column  has  a 
fixed  position  near  the  column  end;  square  end — end  of  column  and  abut- 
ting surface  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  pin  end — rotation  of  the  column 
end  is  permitted  in  one  plane  only.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  behavior  of  a 
column  under  these  different  end  conditions.  These  theoretical  conditions 
are  cot  reaHzed  in  practice.    In  the  round  and  pin-end  columns  friction 


Fio.  8. — Effects  of  Various  Types  of  End  Conditions  on  the  Bending  of  Columns. 


at  the  bearings  produces  restraint;  on  the  other  hand  no  support  is  suf- 
ficiently rigid  to  produce  a  fixed  end. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  conditions  at  the  ends,  regarding 
action  between  parts,  and  regarding  the  position  of  the  load  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  the  colimin,  theoretical  analyses  of  column  action  are  more 
or  less  rough  and  the  main  reliance  of  the  designer  is  the  information  gotten 
from  tests.  The  more  important  formulae  for  columns  under  axial  loading 
will  now  be  very  briefly  considered. 

Ei^'n  Formula. — For  straight  and  homogeneous  long  columns  under 
axial  loading  a  rational  fonnula  is  that  derived  by  Euler 


r 


(12) 


where  P  =  critical  load  which  produces  failure  of  the  column  by  lateral 
bending.  A  =  area  of  cross-section,  m=a  constant  depending  on  and 
conditions  (theoretically  m=ir^  for  round  ends,  4*^  for  fixed  ends,  and 
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2.05*^  for  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  round.  With  conditions  of  practice, 
m  =  2J»^  for  square  ends  and  1}*^  for  pin  ends),  £z^ modulus  of  elaeticity 

and  -— alendemess  ratio.    Difiiculty  in  using  this  formula  arises  from  the 

fact  that  it  contains  no  term  related  to  the  strength  of  the  materiaL 
Since  it  considers  failure  due  to  lateral  flexure  only,  it  cannot  be  used  to 

p 
design  OT  investigate  short  columns.    Whenever  the  value  of  -j  computed 

by  this  formula  exceeds  one-third  of  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of 
the  material  the  result  should  be  rejected  and  another  column  formula 
Ufied.  (See  Straight  Line  Formula  and  Fig.  9).  Safe  loads  are  derived 
from  this  formula  by  dividing  P  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety. 

BankiTUi'a  Formula. — A  seminrational  formula  which  holds  in  a  very 
rough  way  for  a  wide  range  of  sleademess  ratios  is 


S 


<^" 


(13) 


where  P=ultimate  load,  A»>area  of  cross-section,  >S  =  the  ultimate  com- 
pressive strength  of  a  short  prism,  0  =  an  imperial  constant  depending 

upon  end  conditions  and  kind  of  material,  and  -»Blendemess  ratio. 

Values  of  0  recommended  by  Merriman  are: 


Material. 

BotbEodi 
Flxwl. 

BotbEDdi 
ReuDd. 

nL-^F;5r^ 

1 

3000 

m 

1 
38000 

1 
25000 

4 
3000 

4 
6000 

4 
36000 

4 
26000 

1.B5 

3000 
1.96 

1.95 

36000 
1.96 

25O00 

Values  of  the  safe  load  are  obtained  by  dividing  P  by  a  proper  safety 
factor.  The  formula  cannot  be  used  to  investigate  the  unit  stress  on  the 
concave  side  <^  the  column  when  the  load  is  within  the  elastic  limit  because 
<t>  and  S  are  usually  determined  from  rupture  tests. 

Straight  Line  Formula. — T.  H.  Johnson  worked  out  a  straight  line 
formula  which,  in  conjunction  with  Euler's  formula,  gives  iiesults  approxi> 
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mating  the  breaking  values  gotten  by  Tetmajer  from  experiments  on 
medium  steel  struts.    The  formula  is 


(14) 


'^"FIS^)   ^ 


Here  C=the  elope  of  the  tangent 
to    Euler's    curve   at  the    point 

where- j.(^-^j     and  J.J,  01 

i'=the  ultimate 

load;  jl=>areaof  cross-aectionjiS^ 
ultimate  strength  of  short  prism; 

-=8lendemeas  ratio;    and  m=ir^, 

r 

l"ir^  and  2^  for  round,  hinged 

and  flat  ends,  respectively.     Fig.  9 

shows  the  straight  line  and  the  tangent  Euler  curve.     Johnson's  constants 

for  hia  formula  are  given  below. 


FiQ.  9. 


Kind  tt  Column. 

S.  Ib./m.' 

C.  lb./in.« 

Limit  of  y. 

Wrought  iron: 

42,000 
42,000 
42,000 

52,500 

52,500 
52,500 

80,000 

80,000 
80,000 

5,400 

128 
157 
203 

179 
220 
284 

438 
537 
693 

28 

218 

138 

Structural  steel: 
Fbtenda 

195 

Hinged  lends 

159 
123 

Caat  iron: 

122 

99 

Round  ends 

Oak: 

77 

The  straight  line  type  of  column  formula  has,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, gained  considerable  favor  among  architects  and  engineers;  and 
many  such  formulee  are  found  in  specifications  and  in  the  building  laws  of 
our  cities. 

The  Parabolic  Formula. — From  a  thorough  study  of  the  results  of  a 
large  number  of  tests  by  M.  Consid^re  on  small  steel  bars,  from  tests 
by  Tetmajer  on  a  variety  of  steel  and  iron  sections  and  from  his  own  tests 
on  timber,  J.  B.  Johnson  concluded  that  the  strength  of  short  columns 
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He  proposed  the  f  ollow- 


waa  limited  by  the  yield  point  of  the  material.' 
ii^  formula 


\r/ 


(15* 


This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  which  is  tangent  to  Euler's  curve  if 
/=  — |i.    The  ordinate  of  the  point  of  tangency  is  -y  and  the  corresponding 


of    cross-section :     S,  compressive    yield-point ;     -  =  slendemess    ratio ; 

m=l.Qii^  and  2.5ir^  for  columns  with  hinged  and  flat  ends,  respectively; 
and  E  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  compression.    Constants  for  Johnson's 

parabolic  formula  follow.  For  rectangular  wooden  columns  the  (') 
term  is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  (-j)  ,  where  d  is  the  least  lateral  dimen- 
sion, and  /  is  also  modified.    Thus  for  white  oak  columns  with  flat  ends  the 

P  /A* 

formula,  in  accordance  with  the  tabulated  values,  is  -7  =  3500— 0.81 -j)  . 

p 
In  designing,  the  values  of  -j  should  be  divided  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety. 

Formulie  of  the  parabolic  type  in  combination  with  the  proper  Euler 
formulae  appear  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  which  thus  far  have  been 
devised. 


Kind  of  Column. 

a^  ib./iD.' 

/.  Ib-/in.' 

Limitinc  ~. 

Value  of  i-. 

Mild  steel: 

42,000 
42,000 

34,000 
34,000 

2,500 

3,300 

4,000 

3,500 

0,97 
0,62 

0.67 
0.43 

0.60 

0.70 

0.80 

0.80 

150 
190 

170 
210 

FItttends 

Wrought  iron: 
Pin  ends       

White  pine: 
Flat  ends 

60 

Short-leaf  yellow  pine: 

Long-leaf  yellow  pine: 
Flat  ends.     .    . 

White  oak: 

*  A  contluaion  which  the  resulte  of  recent  tests  on  large  poluitins  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  L«boratofy  reaffirma.  Sec  Enpr.  New>,  Vol.  75,  p.  190;  also  Vol.  76, 
pp.  49  and  81. 
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MATERIALS  UNDER  SHEASmO  STRESS 
22.  Two  Manifestations  of  Shearing  S.tress. — When  all  the  opposing 
external  forccB  which  act  on  a  body  lie  in  one  plane,*  but  not  in  the  same 
line,  the  resisting  stresses  are  those  of  simple  shear  and  croes-bendii^, 
without  torsional  stress. 

When  the  opposing  external  forces  do  not  lie  in  one  plane  the  resisting 
stresses  are  those  of  torsional  shear,  with  or  without  croas-bending  and 
simple  shear. 

In  any  case  these  three  kinds  of  stress  are  determined  separately,  as 
follows: 

(a)  For  Parallel  External  Forces  in  One  Plane. — The  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  bending  (direct)  stresses  at  any  transverse  section  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  external  forces  on  either  side  of 
that  section  taken  about  the  neutral  axis  in  that  section. 

The  simple  shearing  stress  on  any  section  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  transverse  components  of  the  external  forces  on  either  side  of  that 
section. 

(6)  For  ParaUel  External  Forces  Not  in  One  Plane. — First  replace  all 
the  forces  by  equal  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  by  couples  equal  in  value  in  each  case  to  the  force  multiplied  by 
its  displacement.  Then  the  moments  of  resistance  and  the  simple  shearing 
stresses  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
the  moment  of  toreion. 

The  torsional  momeni  at  any  transverse  section  is  equal  to  the  a^braic 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  couples  of  the  displaced  forces,  acting  on  either 
side  of  the  transverse  section  in  question. 

(c)  For  Non-parallel  Forces  Acting  in  Any  Manner. — Resolve  all  forces 
into  horizontal  and  vertical  components  at  their  points  of  application,  and 
then  solve  for  bending  moments,  and  torsions  at  any  section  in  these 
two  planes. 

The  beodii^  moment  at  this  section  will  then  be  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  bending  moments  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  total  shear  will  also  be  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  primary  shears  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  total  moment  of  torsion  will  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
moments  of  torsion  found  from  the  two  sets  of  forces. 

23.  Shearing  Stress  Due  to  Torsion. — In  a  solid  or  hollow  member 
of  circular  cross  section  the  twisting  moment  produces  shearing  deforma- 
tions which,  at  any  transverse  section,  vary  from  zero  at  the  axis  to  a 
ma^'miim  on  the  surface.    If  the  member  is  not  deformed  beyond  ita 

•  When  a  force  is  distributed  over  an  area  it  is  here  supposed  to  act  at  the  center 
of  gravity  of  these  force-elements.  ■ 
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elastic  limit  the  shearing  deformations  vary  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  crosa-flection,  consequently  the  intensity  of  stress  varies 
in  a  like  manner,  Fig.  10a. 
If  S,  is  the  intensity  of 
stress  on  the  outer  fiber  of 
a  shaft  having  a  radius  r, 
the  moment  of  stress  on 
any  element  da  at  ?  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  is  — da 
r 

and  the  total  moment  of  all 


Fm.  10.— The  Relation  of  Unit  Shear  Stress  to  Unit  the  polar  moment  of  inertia 
Deformation  in  a  Solid  Round  Shaft  (o),  Stresses  ^j  jhe  cross-SCCtion  about 
Within  Eloatic  Limit  (b),  Overstrained.  .,  -         t-.  .    ■    ..  ■  , 

^  the  axis.     This  la  the  resist- 

ing torsional  moment  and  must  equal  the  external  twisting  moment  M„  or 


M. 


SJ 


(16) 


For  a  solid  round  shaft  J  =  ^rr*,  and  for  a  hollow  shaft  with  inner  radius  n, 

Formula  16  does  not  hold  exactly  for  sections  other  than  circular. 

For  other  sections  approximate  values  of  the  factor  -  may  be  computed 

from  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  Thus  for  a  square  shaft,  with 
sides  =d,  the  exact  analysis  gives  Mi=0.2083S<P  which  is  about  5.9 
per  cent  greater  than  the  value  for  a  solid  round  shaft  of  diameter  d. 
For  a  solid  elliptical  shaft  of  major  axis  a  and  minor  axis  b  the  exfict 

value  for  M,  =  -T:;S.ai^.    If  a  =  26  then  the   exact  value  of  Mt  is  double 
16 

that  for  a  round  shaft  of  diameter  b.     Similarly  for  a  rectangular  shaft 

"3a+1.8fc'^ 

short  side.  The  greatest  intensity  of  stress  in  an  elliptical  or  rectangular 
shaft  occurs  at  the  ends  of  the  minor  axis. 

If  the  shaft  is  deformed  beyond  its  elastic  limit  the  shearing  deforma- 
tion increases  approximately  as  the  distance  of  the  fiber  from  the  axis 
but  the  intensity  of  stress  does  not  vary  directly  with  the  unit  shearing 
deformation,  F^.  106.     Values  of  the  ultimate  shearing  stress  in  torsion 

cannot,  therefore,  be  computed  from  S,  =  —^ .     Upton 

•  See  Materida  of  Cbnstructum  by  Upton,  p,  S2. 
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mathematical  anslysia  by  which  the  true  intensity  of  shearing  stress  in  a 
solid  round  shaft  may  be  gotten  as  follows:  In  Fig.  11  the  full-line  curve 
represents  the  relation  of  unit  stress  S,  on  the  outeide  fiber  to  the  unit 
deformation  of  the  same'  fiber.  In  plotting  this  curve  S,  is  computed  by 
formula  16  and  «,  must  be  deter- 
mined from  experiment.  The  true 
stresses  are  represented  by  ordinatea 
to  the  dotted  line.  To  find  the  true 
stress  DB'  corresponding  to  a  unit 
shearing  deformation  on  the  surface 
=AD,  draw  BD  perpendicular  to 
AD,  prolong  the  tangent  at  B  until 
it  intersects  the  iS,  axis  at  C;  then 
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DB'=DB- 


AC 


Fio.  11.— Method  of  Finding  True  Unit 
For  ductile    ma-       Shear  Stress  in  an  Oventrained  Solid 

Round  Shaft  (Upton). 


terials  the  shearing  stress-deforma- 
tion curve  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  deformation  axis  at  the  maxi- 
mum S„  therefore  the  true  ultimate  shearing  stress  is 


S.' 


.477- 


(17) 


For  hollow  shafts  of  ductile  material  in  which  the  thickness  is  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  outer  radius  the  intensity  of  shearing  stress  is  approximately 
uniform  throughout  the  cross-section  when  the  shaft  is  stressed  to  the 
ultimate,  therefore  the  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  is  approximately 
2M, 


S.  =  - 


(18) 


31.  Shearing  Deftnmations. — As  shown  in  Art.  7,  a  shearing  action 
of  external  forces  results  in  angular  deformation  of  the  body.  In  the 
case  of  simple  shear,  or  where  the  forces 
lie  in  one  plane,  the  angular  defonna- 
tion  from  shear  is  very  small,  the  bending 
being  mostly  due  to  the  longitudinal 
deformations  resulting  in  the  direct  ten- 
sile and  compressive  resisting  stresses 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  neutral  plane 
respectively.*  When  the  forces  do  not  lie 
in  one  plane,  or  when  there  is  a  moment  of 
toraon,  the  angular  deformation  gives  rise  to  a  twist  of  the  body  about  the 
longitudinal  axis.  Thus  in  Fig.  12  assume  the  solid  cylinder,  anchored  at  0, 
to  have  a  length  I  and  a  radius  r.  Let  the  torsional  moment  be  Pa=M,. 
*  Shear  in  beams  will  be  discussed  in  Art.  28. 
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Then  ^51=-^=— -3.    From  Fig.  12  it  appears  that  the  unit  shearing 

deformation  of  an  outside  fiber  <«=Y'    Also  from  Art.  7  «,=-=',  therefore 
by  combining  these  three  equations  there  results 

"S- <•») 

Here  9  is  expressed  in  radians.    To  obtain  the  angle  of  twist  in  d^rees 

multiply  0  by  57.3.    Formula  19  holds  for  hollow  or  solid  round  shafts 

provided  the  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  does  not  exceed  the  elastic  limit. 

M,l 
The  angle  of  twist  in  radians  for  a  square  shaft  of  side  d  is  fl  =  7,ll  -rrMt 

or  43  per  cent  more  than  6  for  a  solid  round  shaft.    For  an  elliptical 

section  g=     .^„    ,  where  fl  is  in  radians.     A  is  the  area  of  cross-section, 

and  J  is  the  polar  moment  of  inertia.     This  is  also  an  approximate  formula 
for  the  twist  of  rectangular  shafts. 

The  fracture  of  ductile  materials  under  torsion  is  generally  square 
across.  Wrought  iron  and  some  of  the  brasses  show  a  rope-like  twisting 
of  the  fibers  before  a  square  break  ensues.  Brittle  materials  like  cast  iron, 
stone,  brick  and  concrete  exhibit  a  hehcoid  fracture.  These  substances 
being  weak  in  tension  really  fail  through  the  secondary  tensile  stresses 
which  are  produced  by  two  pairs  of  shearing  stresses  acting  in  planes 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  shaft.  One  of  these  pairs  of  forces  acts  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  elements;  the  other  pair  acts  parallel  to  the  ele- 
ments. Consequently  on  a  plane  at  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  there 
is  produced  a  unit  tensile  stress  iSi  which  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the 
shear  stress  S,  (Art,  7), 

MATERIALS  DimSR  CROSS  BENDmO  STRESS 

2S.  Fundamental  Principles. — When  a  member  is  bent  by  forces 
apphed  transversely  with  respect  to  its  axis,  cross-bending  stresses  are 
produced.  The  simplest  system  of  forces  which  will  cause  such  stresses 
is  a  coplanar  parallel  system  acting  in  a  plane  containing  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  member.  Such  a  member  is  called  a  beam.  Frequently 
beams  are  horizontal,  the  loads  are  produced  by  gravity  pulls  on  suspended 
masses  and  the  supfwrting  forces  are  upward.  Under  the  action  of  these 
forces  the  beam  is  bent  and  observation  shows  that  the  fibers  on  its  con- 
vex surface  are  elongated,  those  on  its  concave  surface  are  shortened, 
and  that  there  must  be  a  plane  of  fibers  between  the  convex  and  con- 
cave surfaces  which  sufF(?rs  no  deformation.    This  plane  is  called  the  neutral 
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surface.  Hence  tension  exists  in  the  fibers  between  the  neutral  and  the 
convex  eartaeea  and  compression  exists  in  the  fibera  between  the  neutral 
and  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  beam. 

It  wiU  be  assumed  that  the  beam  is  EQanmetrical,  initially  straight, 
homogeneous,  of  material  having 
equal  stiffness  in  tension  and  com- 
pression, that  it  is  not  stressed 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  by  the  loads, 
that  the  bending  is  slight,  and  that 
the  plane  of  the  external  forces  coin- 
cides with  a  plane  of  symmetiy.  IF 
the  beam  is  severed  transvereely  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  that 
equiUbrium  may  obtain,  to  place  a 
ifystem  of  forces  on  either  cut  surface 
similar  to  that  shown  in  the  lower 
part  of  Fig.  13.  Then  from  the 
principles  of  Statics  we  know  that: 

1.  The  vertical  shear  V  equals 
the  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  on  the  left  of  the  cut; 

2.  The  total  compression  C  equals  the  total  tenuon  T; 

3.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  on 
Hie  portion  ahown'equala  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moment  of  the  external 
forces  to  the  left  of  the  section. 

From  experimental  evidence  it  is  known  that  the  unit  deformations 
vary  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  fiber  from  the  neutral  surface,  conse- 
quently the  intensity  of  stress  varies  in  like  manner. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  total  horizontal 

stress  on  the  cut  is  0=— ^  _  yda,  where  S  is  the  imit  stress  on  the  extreme 

fiber  at  c  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  y  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  to  any  elementary  area  (Fig.  13)  and  the  summation  is  taken  for  the 

entire  cross-section.  Since  -  is  finite  it  follows  that  ^]  yda  =  0,  or  the  neu- 
tral axis  must  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section. 

26.  Redstiog  Moment  Equals  Bending  Moment. — Taking  moments 
of  the  stresses  about  the  trace  of  the  neutral  surface  (n—n)  and  using 

same  notation,  we  have  Mb  =  -  ^]  y'da  =  -I.  Since  the  resisting  moment 
{Mmi  equals  the  bending  moment  {M)  there  results 
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For  selecting  a  heasa  to  carrying  a  given  loadii^  S  is  known  and  M  can  be 
computed  by  taking  the  algebraic  sum  oS  the  momenta  of  all  forces  on  either 

side  of  the  dangerous  section,  therefore  -  may  be  ascertained  and  the 

section  designed.  To  determine  the  safe  load  for  a  given  beam;  S,  I 
and  c  are  known  or  may  be  computed  and  M  is  expressed  in  terms  of  Uie 
unknown  load  which  can  then  be  found.  The  third  type  of  problem  con* 
sists  in  finding  the  unit  stress  at  a  certain  section  of  a  given  beam.  la 
this  problem  M  is  computed  for  the  given  section;  /  and  c  are  known  and 
S  can  be  determined. 

Values  of  the  moment  of  inertia  and  resisting  moment  for  several 
common  beam  sections  appear  in  the  following  table. 
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When  the  plane  of  the  kwds  iloes  not  oonUin  ui  axis  of  symmetrr  of  the  wction, 
then  the  neutral  uda  is  not  in  genenU  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  loads  and  the 
^Mve  foimuls  are  inexact.  In  aueh  caaea  the  principal  axes  of  the  wotion  (see  Moment 
of  Inertia  in  Applied  Mechanics)  may  be  deteimined;  the  bending  moment  is  resolved 
into  the  planes  of  these  axes;  and  the  unit  stress  on  a  given  fiber  is  found  by  adding 
algebraically  tbe  stress  dueto  each  moment  considered  separately.  In  finding  the  stress 
due  to  a  component  moment,  the  neutnd  plane  for  that  moment  is  the  plane  <rf  the 
principal  axis  perpendicular  to  that  moment.  Thus  if  z  and  y  are  the  principal  axes 
of  the  section  and  the   c-axia  coincides  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of   the  beam, 

—r-  +— — .    Where  ,^1  is  the  unit  stress  on  Uier  whose  coordinates  an  Xi  and  j/i 

with  reelect  to  the  principal  axes,  Af  i  is  the  component  of  the  bending  moment  in  the 
zs-plane,  Af^  is  the  oranponent  in  the  ys^ilane,  It  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
z-Bxis  and  /^  about  the  v-axiB. 

27.  Stresses  in  Orerstressed  Beams. — The  flexure  formula  20  does 
not  hold  for  beams  of  materials  where  Ec  does  not  equal  £■  nor  for  beams 
stressed  beyond  the  elastic  limit.     In  the  latter  case  the  intensity  of  stress 


& 
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does  not  vary  as  the  distance  of  the  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis  but  follows 
the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  stress  ordinates  to  a  stress-diagram  in  which 
the  extreme  ordinate  represents  the  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  of  the  beam. 
If  the  ultimate  strengths  in  tension  and  compression  are  unequal,  the 
neutral  axis  will  shift  toward  the  stronger  side  of  the  beam  as  the  over- 
stresung  proceeds.  Thus  the  stress  variation  in  a  beam  of  cast  iron,  which 
is  much  stronger  in  compression  than  in  tension,  is  illustrated  in  Fi^  14. 
The  unit  defonnation  C^)  of  the  outside  fiber  in  tension  (Fig.  14o)  corre- 
sponds to  a  unit  stress  S,  in  the  stress  diagram  of  Fig.  14b.  Similarly  Se 
for  the  bottom  fibei'  and  the  unit  stresses  for  other  fibers  may  be  found. 
If  the  load  is  increased  until  Si  equals  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the 
cast  iron,  failiue  begins.  Concrete,  brick,  and  stone  beams  fail  similarly; 
but  a  wooden  beam,  being  weaker  in  compression,  will  fail  first  in  com- 
pression. 

If  formula  20  be  applied  to  find  stresses  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  it 
is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  results  will  be  fictitious.  In  general 
the  value  of  S»,  fourd  when  Mm  is  the  maximum  moment,  will  lie  betweea 
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the  tiltimate  tenaile  and  compreaaive  streagths  for  the  material.  It  is 
c&lled  the  modulua  of  rupture.  If  the  shape  and  size  of  apecimen  ia  main- 
tained approximately  constant,  the  modulua  of  rupture  fumiaheB  a  good 
index  of  the  strength  of  different  grades  of  material.  For  the  effect  of 
variationa  in  form  on  the  modulua 
of  rupture  of  cast  iron  beama  see 
Art.  11. 

Upton  ha8  also  worked  out  the 
true  value  of  the  unit  stress  on  the 
extreme  fiber  of  an  overstressed  beam 
of  rectangular  croea-section.*  A 
curve  ia  plotted  as  in  Fig.  15  between 
the  computed  streaaes  on  the  extreme 
fiber  at  the  given  section  and  the 
unit  defonnations  of  the  same  fiber. 


Fio.  15.-~Method  of  Knding  True  Unit 
Stress  in  an  Overstrained  Beam  (Upton). 


TTie  true  unit  atrees  S'  correspondii^  to  a  given  unit  deformation  OC 
ia  CB'=CB-^,  AB  being  tangent  to  the  curve  OEB  at  B.    Ordinatee 

to  the  dotted  curve  EB'  representa  true  unit  stresses.  Use  of  the  above 
method  necessitates  measurement  of  the  deflection  and  calculation  of  the 
values  of  c,  or  direct  measurement  of  the  latter  which  is  cumbersome. 
For  ductile  materials  the  stresB^eformation  curve  is  {^proximately  hori- 
zontal when  the  mftvimiiiti  moment  (Mm)  is  imposed,  therefore  the  true 
stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  ia  two-thirda  of  the  computed  stress  or 
„,      2Mme    iMm 


3    / 


(22) 


28.  Variation  In  the  Inten^ty  of  Shearing  Stress  within  a  Beam. — 
If  a  rectangular  priam  be  cut  from  a  beam  and  the  forces  necessary  to ' 


Fia.  16. 
equilibrium  be  placed  on  the  cut  surfaces  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  the  occiurence 
of  a  horizontal  shearing  stress  acting  along  the  surface  which  parallels 
the  neutral  {Jane  is  noted.    We  shall  now  determine  the  average  f  inten- 

*  See  MaieriaU  «/  Conatruetton,  p.  78. 

t  The  intenuty  of  shearing  stras  on  a  hcvisoDtal  plane  is  not  always  uniform  union 
the  eroooBoction  is  rectangular. 
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mty  of  this  ahearing  stress  Si.  Let  M  be  the  bending  moment  at  the  left 
end  of  the  notch,  Af'  the  bending  moment  at  the  right  end,  S  and  S'  the 
unit  stresses  on  the  extreme  fibers  at  the  left  and  right  end  of  the  notch, 
respectively,  C  the  total  stress  on  the  right  end,  C  the  totaJ  stress  on  the 
left  end  of  notch,  b  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  notch,  and  /  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-sectioD  about  the  neutral  axis  n— n.    Then 

S^_S    ir_M_dM 
e     e"  I      I       I  • 


but 
therefore 


^'"SiS,"*"'    Since -^-V,  we  have 


(23) 


In  the  above  expression  ^]  yda  is  the  statical  moment  of  the  shaded 

area  in  Fig.  16  about  the  neutral  axis  n-^.  Since  it  can  esaily  be  shown 
that  the  inten^ty  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  shearing  stresses  at  any 
point  in  a  beam  must  be  equal  to  produce  equilibrium  (see  Fig.  1),  it  f(J- 
lows  that  values  of  the  vertical  unit  shearing  stress  S,  may  also  be  gotten 
by  formula  (23). 

For  a  rectangular  beam  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  at  any 
section  varies,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates  to  a  parabola,  from  zero 
at  the  outside  fibers  to  a  maximum  at  the  neutral  axis.  For  such  beams 
the  maximum  value  of  the  horizontal  or  vertical  miit  shearing  stress  is 

«>-&-£ (2*> 

where  I>=the  breadth  and  d  the  depth 
of  the  cross-section.  That  is,  the 
maximum  intensity  is  |  of  the  mean 
-intensity  of  shearing  stress.  Fig.  17 
shows  how  the  total  shear  and  the 
intensity  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
unit  shearing  stresses  vary  in  a  rectangular  beam  under  uniform  load. 

In  a  BoUd  circular  section  the  mftvirnum  intensity  of  shearing  stress 
is  4  of  the  mean  intensity. 


Pio.  17. 
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For  an  I-beam  or  plate  girder  the  nuudnium  intenaity  of  shear  etress  is 
practically  equal  to  the  total  shear  at  the  section  divided  by  the  area  of 
the  web, 

Shear  in  Wooden  B&ima. — It  becomes  necesaaiy  to  design  wooden 
beams  for  horiaontal  shear  when  the  safe  load  in  shear  is  lees  than  the 
safe  load  in  bendii^.  This  condition  occurs  only  in  shOTt  dee^  beama 
Thus  for  a  uniformly  loaded  rectangular  beam  of  simple  span,  the  safe 
4SW 


load  in  bending  is  Wi,=- 
ir.<Tr.,  then  must '^<' 


and  the  safe  load  in  shear  is  ir,-f$«bil    If 
When  the  load  is  concentrated  at  the  coiter, 


if  W,<Wt,  then  must  -T<ni-    Here  S  and  <S«  are  the  allowable  tmit 

etresses  in  bending  and  horizontal  shear,  respectively,  and  b,  d  and  I  are 
the  breadth,  depth  and  length  of  the  beam  in  the  aame  linear  units  as  iS  is 
expressed. 


29.  Deflection  of  Beams  Due  t 


Bending  M<Bnent. — Let  Fig.  18 
represent  a  portion  of  a  bent 
beam.  We  shall  now  derive  an 
ex[ffes8ioa  for  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture aad  the  differential  equaticHi 
by  which  t^  deflection  -of  the 
neutral  surface  with  respect  to  a 
set  of  axes  may  be  determined. 
The  elongation  of  the  lower  outer 
fiber  of  length  (fl,  found  by  draw- 
ing ad  parallel  to  a'h',  is  M.    The 

Fia.  18.  unit  elongation  is  -^  — c  and  the 

tmit  stress  in  the  fiber  wS^tE.    From  the  similarity  of  triangles  oaa'  and 


obd  we  have  5?=  jt-    Therefore  i 


eE 


mr. 


EI 


S=  -J-  we  have  fijoally 
(25) 


fi 


Since  in  beams  the  curvature  is  slight 


m 


-^1    ifl  negligible  compared  to  I,  therefore  approximately  -^  =  - 


stituting  in  (equation  25)  we  have 

Bii 


(26) 
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In  uaing  this  eqimtioo  one  must  know  the  relation  of  E,  I  and  M  to  the 
variables  y  and  x.  Conunonly  E  and  /  are  cooBtants  and  M  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  variable  x.  The  first  integration  gives  the 
equation  of  the  slope  of  the  neutral  axis  with  respect  to  the  x-axis,  the 
second  integration  furnishes  the  equation  of  the  neutral  axis,  or  the 
elastic  curve,  with  respect  to  the  coordinate  axes. 

To  illustrate  the  use  <^  the  above  equation,  we  shall  determine  the 
deflection  of  a  cantilever  beam  with  an  end  load,  Fig.  19.  The  bending 
moment  at  any  section  x-distance  from  the  support  is  ~P{l—x);  hence 


(a)  El 


■iS- 


Pd-X); 


(6)    Big f'»+^+« 


[c=0,  once  ;p"0  when  x— 0| 


[ci~0,  since  x-^O  when  y^O], 
Tlie  deflection  ia  a  maximum  when  x—L 


ZEf 


(27) 


"Hie  mODKnt  for  this  loading  is  a  maximum  at  the  support  and  equals  —PI. 


As  a  second  illustration  consider  a  simple  beam  with  a  uniform  load, 

Fig.  20.    The  moment  equation  for  any  section  x-distance  from  the  left 

, ,  toix    ica?    , 
support  18 -5 5-;  hence 
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The  maxjmum  deSection  ia  found  by  subetituting  z==  in  equation  /; 
therefore 

y^-'-^ <=«' 

The  moment  for  this  loading  is  a  maximum  at  the  center  and  equals  -3-. 

The  use  of  equation  (26)  becomes  more  t«dioua  when  the  bending 
moment  equation  is  a  discontinuous  function  of  x.  In  such  cases  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  elastic  ciu*ve  for  each 
portion  of  the  beam.  Elimination  of  the  constants  of  int^p-ation  is 
facilitated  by  remembering  that  the  two  slope  equations  for  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  beam  have  a  conunon  value  at  the  point  of  discontinuity; 
likewise  the  ordinate  equations  have  equal  values  at  this  point.  For  the 
solution  of  the  more  complicated  cases  the  student  is  referred  to  treatises 
on  Applied  Mechanics. 

Values  of  the  TrmyimiiTn  moments  and  deflections  for  other  beams 
under  common  types  of  loading  appear  in  Table  1. 

30.  Deflection  of  Beams  Due  to  Shear. — Besides  the  deflection  due 
to  bending  moment  there  is  a  very  slight  deflection  due  to  shear.  This  is 
of  importance  only  in  short  deep  beams  where  Z<10d.  The  shearing 
deflection  may  be  closely  approxinK-.ted  by  equating  the  energy  stored 
by  the  fibers  in  the  beam  to  the  work  done  by  the  load  in  moving  throi^h 
a  distance  equal  to  the  shearing  deflection.*    For  a  rectangular  cantilever 

with  an  end  load  (P)  the  shearing  deflection  is/,  =  Tp-o;  for  a  rectangular 

3    Ft 

loads  equal  to  P  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  deflection  is  only  }  as 
much.     From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  deflection  of  a  rectangular 

beam  due  to  shear  is  to  the  deflection  due  to  bending  as  ~=-  assuming 

■^=3then  K  =  2  for  a  cantilever  with  an  end  load,  3  for  a  simple  beam 

with  a  center  load,  )  for  a  cantilever  with  a  uniform  load  and  1.6  for  a 
simple  beam  with  a  uniform  load. 

31.  Carved  Beams. — When  the  axis  of  a  homogeneous  beam  is  curved, 
bending  of  the  beam  produces  stresses  which  cannot  be  accurately  cal- 
culated by  the  formuUe  of  Art.  26.  If  the  axis  of  the  beam  Ues  in  a  plane 
curve  which  cuts  the  principal  axis  of  each  cross-section  and  the  forces 
act  in  that  plane,  it  is  sufficiently  exact,  however,  to  assume  that  the 

*See  Morley'B  Strtnglh(^MalmaU,p.  226. 
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TABLE  1.— MAXIMUM  MOMENTS  AND  DEFLECTIONS  FOR  BEAMS 


Method  of  I«>ilin|. 
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total  deformatioDa  vary  as  the  difitances  of  the  fibers  from  the  neutral 
surface;  but  «iice  the  fibers  are  of  unequal  length  the  unit  deformations, 
hence  unit  stresses,  will  not 
so  vary.  As  a  result  of 
this  condition  the  neutral 
surface  does  not,  in  general, 
include  the  gravity  axis  of 
the  beam. 

Let  Fig.  21  represent  a 
small  portion  of  a  bent 
beam.*  Consider  the  end 
CD  fixed  and  suppose  A'B' 
to  be  the  position  assumed 
by  AB  after  bending.  Then 
the  unit  deformation  of 
any  fiber  with  cross-section 
_{r-To)Ed9 


rde—rndO 


and  the  unit  stress  tE- 


re 


The  position  of 
the  neutral  axis  is  obtained  by  equating  the  total  stress  on  the  cross-section 

M  zero;  or  0=  I    -^ j da;   smce  —r-  does  not  equal  zero  but  is 

a  constant  for  any  given  section  we  have 

Hie  resisting  moment  is 


(29) 


-r«f. 


(30) 


and  the  unit  stress  on  the  inner  fiber  due  to  a  bending  moment  M  is 

c  _in-Tii)M 


■P 


On  the  outer  fiber  it  ii 


j.(^-. 


(32) 


In  solving  equations  (29)  to  (32)  the  form  of  the  section  must  be  known 
in  order  that  the  relation  of  (fa  to  r  may  be  properly  inserted  in  evaluating 


*  The  proof  outlined  ta  moie  < 
CaiaptCT  XVIII. 


mpletely  given  in  Boyd's  Slrenglh  <^  Material, 
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the  integrals.  M  is  given  a  poeitive  sign  when  it  decreases  the  radius  of 
curvature.  A  positive  sign  before  the  result  in  equation  (31)  or  (32) 
indicates  tension.  The  following  table  contains  values  of  ro  and  of  the 
integral  of  equations  (30)  to  (32)  for  rectangular,  circular  and  trape- 
zoidal sections. 


IT^ 


•■■*?] 


(v^+v^). 


■•{^-) 


6.-6. 


The  acoompaDying  labk  b&owb  tbe  ratios  of  unit  streaaes  computed  by  eq.  (31)  and 
(32)  to  those  gotten  from  iS*-— ,  when  the  curvature  is  sharp.*      ^ 

*  Tftken  from  Boyd's  Slrtnai^  0/  Moirriali,  pp.  327  uid  333. 

RATIOS  OF  UNIT  STRESS  BY  CURVED  BEAM  FORMULA  TO  UNIT . 
BY  STRAIGHT-BEAM  FORMULA  FOR  EXTREME  FIBERS 


d 

RiCTAKOl*. 

c...^ 

" 

Conwive. 

CODVCI. 

C,,»™v.. 

c™r,.. 

0.50 
1.00 
2.00 

1. 15 
1.29 
1.52 

.87 
.81 
.73 

1.17 
1.33 
1.62 

.86 
.79 
.70 
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Id  masy  practical  problems  a  curved  beam  is  bent  by  forces  having 
components  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  cross-section  of  the  member. 
In  such  cases  the  values  of  ro  do  not  indicate  the  position  of  the  true 
neutral  surface,  but  the  position  which  it  would  occupy  if  bending  only 
obtained.  The  bending  moment  in  such  cases  is  computed  with  respect 
to  an  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  considered  and 
includes  the  moments  of  aU  forces  on  one  side  of  the  given  section.  The 
unit  stress  on  any  fiber  is  equal  to  the  bending  stress  computed  as  Indl- 


ExEunple.  A  4.  by  2-in.  lectangular  bar  is  bent  in  an  elliptical  axe  and  loaded  on 
either  end  with  mdal  pulls  of  3000  lb.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  remotest  section 
is  5  in.  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  pulls.  The  inner  radius  (n)  of  that  section  is  8  in. 
and  the  outer  radius  (ri)  is  12  in.  Find  the  unit  sL'esees  Si  and  St  on  the  inner  and  outer 
faces,  respectively.    Here  A  =&  in.', 


"    ,       r,+d    0.1761X2.3026    .4067 

log.— j;— 

-3240  lb,/in.' 
Si'=^+5i-^-|-3240 -=  3615  lb./in.' ten 

is„            ,*„       o      12-S.865  (--5X3000)         „._.  „    ,. 
Fromeq.  (32)      S,= j^ — j-^g -2470  Ib./in. 

S,'  =  ^+S,  =  +375-2470=2095  Ib./i 


32.  Approximete  Detennination  of  the  Strength  d  flat  Plates  onder 
Normal  Forces.* — (o)  Fl(U  Circular  PkUe  Supported  at  the  Circumferertce 
and  Uniformly  Loaded. — Assume  a  diametral  strip  1  in.  in  width  to  be  loaded 
over  its  full  width  at  the  ends,  but  the  loaded  surface  to  reduce  to  a  zero 
width  at  the  center,  this  load  to  be  ui  lb.  per  square  inch.    The  total  load 

on  the  strip  will  then  be  wr,  and  each  end  support  will  be  -^.    The  bending 

moment  at  the  center  wiU  be 

""-T'-ir--?- '^' 

*  Theae  proximate  solutions  are  offered  aa  illustrative  of  simple  approximate  metiiodB 
which  may  often  be  applied  to  very  comphcated  problems  of  this  gIms. 
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But  for  a  solid  rectAngular  section  we  h&ve 

Mo  =  iSbt',    or,    fori,  =1; 


„     iCT^    Si"            „    ter'  .... 

■*^o=-g-  =  -g-,     or    S=-^; (34) 

(35) 


-J. 


vhere  t^thickDesB  of  plate  in  inches; 
r=radiufi  of  plate  in  inches; 

8=stress  in  extreme  fiber  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
u>=pre88ure  on  plate  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

From  a  very  elaborate  analysis,  Prof.  Grashof  finds  for  this  case 

(6)  Square  Fiat  Plate  Supported  at  the  Periphery  and  Vmfonrdy  Loaded. 
— Since  the  comers  are  more  distant  from  the  center  and  therefore  carry  a 
lees  proportion  of  the  load,  we  may  assume  that  the  opposite  sides  act  inde- 
pend3ntly,  so  far  as  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  is  concerned.  On 
this  assumption  the  plate  may  be  r^arded  as  supported  at  two  sides  only 
and  loaded  with  one4ialf  the  actual  load,  whence  we  have 

Jlfo  =  AwW'  =  iSfei2,    .     .     : (36) 

(STX 

where  t= length  of  one  side  of  the  square  plate. 

(c)  Same  Caaea  when  the  Plates  are  Fixed  in  Position  at  Their  Periph- 
eries.— Since  the  mRinminn  bending  moment  on  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends 
and  uniformly  loaded  is  only  J  that  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and 
similarly  loaded,  we  may  assume  the  same  relations  would  hold  here,  thus 
giving  for  a  circular  plate,  rigidly  held, 

'-IT'   -   '"M t^^' 


i-0.61^|, 


For  a  square  plate,  rigidly  held, 
o    ItcP 


-Kl 


(d)  For  ElHptical  and  Reelangular  Plates. — Here  the  plate  fails  by 
cracking  along  its  greater  axis;  and  since  the  deflection  of  a  beam  for  a 
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given  load  is  as  tbe  cube  of  the  length,  it  is  evident  that  the  enda  cany  but 
a  small  part  of  the  total  toad.  Where  the  longer  axis  is  more  than  twice 
the  shorter  one,  we  may  neglect  these  end  bearings  entirely  when  we  have 
the  case  of  a  fiat  plate  supported  at  two  opposite  sides,  which  then  becomes 
a  simple  beam:  and  this  is  the  proper  assumption  to  make  in  such  a  case. 
Making  this  assumption,  and  calling  b  the  smaller  dimension  of  the  open- 
ing, we  have  

5=^-^,    or    (=^^-g- (40) 

Prof.  Bach  gives  for  this  case 

^"w+m? <*" 

where  C  is  somewhere  between  |  and  1. 

When  the  longer  axis  is  about  1)  timea  the  akorier,  aa  is  common  with 
manhole-covers,  assume  that  f  of  the  total  load  is  carried  at  the  sides, 
thus  giving,  from  (41), 


_3  3wh=  ,_36   j^ 


or    i=T\^i (42) 


SBSILIENCB 

33.  ResOience  Defined. — Resilience  is  the  work  which  a  body  can  do 
in  springing  back  after  a  deforming  force  has  been  removed.  Within  tbe 
elastic  limit  the  work  of  the  forces  deforming  the  body  equals  the  enei^ 
stored  in  the  body,  that  is,  it  equals  the  resilience.  If  a  body  is  stressed 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  some  of  the  work  of  the  forces  is  spent  in  perma- 
nently defonning  the  body  through  sUding  of  the  particles  over  one  another, 
thus  causing  a  loss  of  heat.  Under  the  latter  condition  the  resilience 
equals  that  portion  of  the  total  work  of  deformation  which  the  body  caa 
give  back  upon  removal  of  the  forces. 

Since  work  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  foree  and  the  distance 
through  which  the  application  point  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  force, 
we  find  the  work  (rf  deformation  by  multiplying  the  average  stress  by  the 
total  deformation.  Thus  the  work  of  deformation  (W)  equals  the  resili- 
ence (K)  for  any  unit  stress  (S)  which  is  within  the  elastic  limit  and  W= 
K=\Pe,  where  P  is  the  maximum  total  stress  and  e  the  corresponding 
deformation. 

If  in  the  stress-deformation  diagram  for  a  body  (Fig.  22)  the  total 
stresses  (P)  are  plotted  aa  ordinates  and  the  displacements  (e)  as  abscisss, 
then  the  work  of  deformation  (W)  equals  the  area  (measured  to  scales  of 
the  diagram)  between  the  curve  and  the  e-axis.  Within  the  elastic  hmit 
the  resilience  also  is  measured  by  this  area.    When  the  elastic  limit  has 
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been  exceeded  experiment  shows  that  the  return  curve  ia  parallel  to  the 
elastic  curve — qsq^'  is  parallel  to  052,  Fig,  22.     Therefore  the  resilience 
equals  one-half  of  the  maximum  stress  multiplied  by  the  corresponding 
elastic  deformation.    In  Fig.  22  the  shaded  triangle  marked  resilience 
area  represents,  to  scale,  the  resili- 
ence  corresponding  to  a  maximum 
stress  qzds  and  an  elastic  deformation 
g'gda,  the  corresponding  total  work 
of  the  deforming  stresses  is  measured 
by  the  area  092^3^3,  and  the  enei^ 
lost  through   friction    by   the    area 
oqzqsqz'-    The  total  work  of  deforma- 
tion to  rupture  is  often  called  the 
energy  of  rupture. 

If  the  permanent  sets  be  laid  off 
from  the  atress-axis  opposite  to  the 
corresponding  stresses — p^qa"  equal 
to  oqa',  p*qi"  equal  to  oqt,  etp. — then 
it  may  also  be  shown  that  the 
following    sets    of    areas   are   equal  "■ 

opiq\o  =  oqvdio,  vpzqto  =  oqaiio,  op2ii3"gaQ:^  =  q^'Qsdzqa'  and  op2?3"?4"?4?83so 
'^qi'qi.dtg*'.  Therefore  the  resilience  equals  the  work  of  the  elastic 
deformations. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  resilience  commonly  met:  resilience  of 
direct  stress,  tension  or  compression;  resilience  of  cross-bending;  and 
resilience  of  torsion.  Values  for  these  different  kinds  of  resilience  will  now 
be  determined.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  noted  that  the  resilience  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  maximum  unit  stress  divided  by  the 

modulus  of  elasticity  [-p),  the  volume  (Al),  and  a  coefficient  which 

depends  upon  the  kind  of  stress,  form  of  cross-section  and  the  method 
of  loading. 

34.  Resilience  of  Bodies  under  Direct  Stress. — Consider  a  homogene- 
ous prism  of  uniform  cross-section  subjected  to  end  axial  pulls  or  pushes 


PI 
the  elastic  limit.     Then  the  total  elongation  due  to  J*  is  ^=-7^  (see  eq. 

I)  and  the  total  work  Wp,  which  is  equal  to  the  resilience  K,  is  Wf  =  iPe. 
Therefore 

^'f^AE  =  2:E^^ t^> 
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The  factor  ^  -^,  where  St  is  the  elastic  limit,  is  the  modvlua  of  resili- 
ence for  a  material  under  the  direct  stress  considered. 

'3' 

tiie  resilience  may  be  computed  by  eq.  (43),  but  it  does  not  equal  the  work 
of  P  in  this  case.  The  latter  can  be  found  from  the  area  of  the  stress 
deformation  diagram  as  previously  indicated.  It  may  also  be  approxi- 
mated as  follows: 

For  ductile  materials  having  a  stresa-diagram  Uke  mild  steel  (Fig.  3), 
the  energy  of  rupture  K,  per  unit  of  volume  is  approximately 


-e 


'^)^ '44) 


For  materials  like  cast  iron  having  a  parabolic  stress-diagram,  approxi- 
mately, 

Kr=\S^^. (45) 

In  the  above  S^  and  Sm  are  the  unit  stresses  at  the  yield  point  and  maximum 
load,  respectively,  and  <»  is  the  ultimate  unit  elongation. 

35.  Resilience  in  Cross-beoding. — Consider  a  homogeneous  canti- 
lever beam  of  uniform  cross-section  with  an  end  load  which  is  gradually 
increased  until  it  reaches  the  value  P,  the  latter  being  of  such  value  that 
the  fibers  of  the  beam  are  not  stressed  beyond  the  elastic  limit.    The 

deflection  erf  the  free  end  due  to  bending  is/=^pi(eq.  27)  and  the  work 

Since  the  maximum  unit  stress,  on  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  support  is 

S  =  —f-  we  have 

S'Il_S'A,'l_lr'S' 
''-6l?-"6l?-8?4r'*' (** 

Here  r=radius  of  gyration  and  the  other  symbols  are  in  accordance  with 
previous  notation.  The  result  in  eq.  (46)  also  holds  for  a  simple  beam 
loaded  at  the  middle. 

Eq.  (46)  does  not  hold  for  stresses  beyond  the  elastic  limit  because  the 
flexure  formula  no  longer  gives  the  true  value  of  S.    The  resilience  for  this 

Pi^P 
case  may  be  computed  approximately  from  K  =  -^^j ,  where  Pi  is  the  maxi- 
mum load. 
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For  beams  with  a  uniform  load  the  resilience  may  be  gotten  by 

K=^wdxy* (47) 

Here  w  is  the  load  per  miit  of  length,  y  is  the  deflection  at  any  point  and 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  x,  and  the  limits  of  integration  include  the  entire 
beam.    Thus  for  a  simple  beam  with  a  uniform  load 


1  n    ,  [wPx    wL^  ,  wx*'\ 


vPl^ 

2  1    "A.^  I  24        12  "^  12  J     240^/' 


For  the  value  of  j  in  the  above,  see  eq.  {/),  Art.  29.    Since  wP^ the 

reralience  in  terms  of  the  unit  stress  on  the  outside  fiber  at  the  center  of 
the  beam  is 

"-uiV' w 

In  all  of  these  discussions  the  resilience  due  to  shear  has  been  neglected 
because  of  its  small  effect. 

36.  ResUience  in  Torsion. — Consider  a  homogeneous  circular  shaft 
held  at  one  end  and  twisted  by  a  couple,  the  magnitude  of  which  increases 
to  Pa  without  overstressing  the  shaft.    Evidently  the  work  of  the  couple 

is  Wc  =  —n~-    Substituting  in  this  equation  8^-=rj,  Mt  =  —^,  and  J=Arc? 

— where  ro=  polar  radius  of  gyration — we  have 

'^-'-f-m^' («' 

1  jSi* 
For  a  sohd  round  shaft  ^  =  t  -w^^- 

37.  Resilience  a  Measure  of  Shock  Resistance. — The  magnitude  ot 
effect  of  a  blow,  or  of  a  falling  body,  is  measured  by  the  enei^  stored 
in  the  moving  body  at  the  instant  of  impact.  In  the  case  of  a  body  which 
has  fallen  freely  in  space  under  the  action  of  gravity,  its  energy  is  Wh, 
where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  k  is  the  distance  through  which 
the  body  has  fallen  freely.    In  any  translation,  the  energy  of  the  body 

is  -s— ,  where  v  is  the  velocity,  and  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity.     If  a 

moving  body,  as  a  falling  weight,  is  stopped  by  striking  a  fixed  solid  body, 
the  energy  of  the  moving  body  is  spent  in  one  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 

*  An  alternative  method  of  computing  the  resilience  for  such  cases  is  afforded  by  the 
rM' 
equatioa  K"  i  -z^zdx  vhere  the  variableB  are  expressed  in  terma  of  x  and  the  limita 

of  integration  cover  the  entire  beam. 
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(a)  Iq  defonning  the  moving  body  itself,  either  within  or  beyond  its 
elastic  limit. 

(&)  In  a  local  deformation  of  both  bodies  at  the  surface  of  contact, 
within  or  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

(c)  In  moving  the  fixed  body  as  a  whole,  with  an  accelerated  velocity, 
the  redstance  consisting  of  the  inertia  of  the  body. 

(d)  In  moving  the  fixed  body  against  its  external  supports  and  resist- 
ances. 

(e)  Finally,  in  deforming  the  fixed  body  as  a  whole  against  the  resist- 
ing Btreeees  developed  thereby. 

If  there  is  nearly  absolute  rigidity  in  all  parts  except  in  the  body 
struck  and  if  this  yields  only  as  a  whole  and  not  locally  at  the  point  of 
contact,  then  only  can  nearly  all  of  the  energy  of  the  moving  body  be 
absorbed  through  deformation  in  the  body  struck.    When  the  enei^ 

of  the  striking  body  is  due  principally  to  its  mass  (measured  by  — j  and 

only  in  small  part  to  its  velocity  then  9C  per  cent  or  more  of  its  energy 

may  be  absorbed  by  the  body  struck. 

Assuming  that  all  the  energy  of  a  blow  ie  absorbed  by  the  body  struck, 
then  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  work  c4 
deformation  of  that  body  must  equal  the 
energy  of  the  blow.  Studies  of  the  relation- 
ships of  resistanoe  to  deformation  under 
impact,  where  the  unit  stresses  have  exceeded 
the  elastic  limit,  have,  in  general,  down 
that  a  given  deformation  under  impact  is 
accompanied  by  a  higher  unit  stress  than  in 
a  static,  or  slowly  applied,  loading.  For  the 
tests  on  soft  iron  wire  illustrated  in  Fig.  23, 
the  work  of  deformation  in  impact,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  area  under  the  impact  streas- 
deformation  curve,  is  about  30  per  cent 
greater  than  the  corresponding  value  for 
static  stresses.  Likewise  Russell  *  found 
that  the  average  energy  of  ruptiu^  of  cast- 

FiQ.  23.— Comparison  of  Impact  iron  bars  tested  in  his  pendulum  impact 
and  Static  Stieasea  when  the  machme  (Fig.  18,  Chapter  II)  was  about  44 
Defonnationa    are    the    Same.   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^ 

under  gradually  applied  loads.  When  the 
are  within  the  elastic  limit  it  has 
been  customary  to  assume  that  the  moduli  of  elasticity  for  static  loading 
hold  for  impact.    It  has  also  been  customary  to  argue  from  the  above 

*  See  Trana.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engr.,  Vol.  39,  p.  246. 
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{Report  of  Frinch  Com.,  Vol.  2, 
p.  344.) 
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eonaderstions  that  the  modulus  of  resilieiice  gotten  from  a  static  test  is 
a  measure  of  resistance  to  repeated  shocks  or  blows  and  that  the  total 
area  of  the  stresa-diagram  (the  energy  of  rapture)  is  a  measure  of  resist- 
ance to  a  Bii^  blow.  In  other  words  these  quantities  are  considered 
indexes  of  toughness.  That  these  conclusions  do  not  apply,  however,  to 
all  heat-treated  materials  is  evinced  by  the  behavior  of  burnt  nteel.  This 
material  often  exhibits  about  aa  high  energy  of  rupture  in  a  static  test 
B8  properly  treated  material  but  is  far  less  tough.     (See  also  Art.  711.) 

A  comprehenfflve  study  of  the  elastic  portions  of  impact  stress-defor- 
mation curves  for  our  various  building  materials  is  badly  needed  in  order 
that  true  value  of  the  static  modulus  of  resilience  as  an  index  of  resist- 
ance  to  repeated  shocks  may  be  ascertained. 

If  we  assume  all  of  the  ener^  of  the  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  body 
struck  and  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  independent  of  the  speed  of 
loading,  we  have  for  the  case  of  direct  stress  under  axial  elastic  impact 

W(k+e)=l^Al (50) 

Here  Tr=we^ht  falling,  A  =  distance  dropped,  e  =  maximum  deformation 
of  body  struck  (the  deformation  will  oscillate  from  a  maximum  to  a  mini- 
mum value  as  in  a  spring),  S  =  maximum  intensity  of  stress  corresponding 
to  deformation,  .£=modulu8  of  elasticity,  A  =  arsa  of  cross-section,  and 
1-length. 

Simihuiy  for  a  beam  under  impact  of  a  center  load  we  shall  have 

Tr(A+/)=^5fA' (51) 

E&B  /=the  maximum  deflection  and  the  other  quantities  have  usual 
significance.  When  h  in  either  of  eqs.  (51)  or  (52)  is  zero,  namely  when 
the  load  is  suddenly  applied,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  maximum  intensity 
of  stress  is  twice  that  for  a  static  load,  W. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  deformation  of  a  bar  under  axial  elastic 

impact  is  given  by  e  =  e'+e'IH — j-\    ,  where  e'  is  the  elongation  due  to 

a  static  load  W  and  e  that  due  to  the  impact  load  W.    Similarly  for  trans- 

verse  impact  we  have /=/'+/'(l+-7rl    , where/  is  the  deflection  due  to 

static  W  and  /  that  due  to  impact  of  W. 
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MATERIALS  UNDER  COMBINED  STRESS 

38.  Direct  and  Bending  Stresses. — Consider  the  caae  c^  a  simple 

beam  under  a  transverse  bending  moment  M  and  subjected  to  an  eccentric 

end  load  P  lying  in  a  principal  axis,  Fig.  24,  for  example.    Consider  the 

P,  ft  ,  force  P  resolved  into  a  force 

along  the  axis  of  the  beam 

and  a  couple  Pe.    Then  the 

unit   stress  on   the  extreme 

fiber  at  the  danger  section  is 

Fio.  24.  given  by 

S-^±f (52) 

Here  M  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  due  to  end  loading  (Pe)  and 
transverse  loadings  taken  on  either  side  of  the  section,  /  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about' the  axis  1-1,  c  the  distance  from  1-1 
to  the  fiber  considered,  A  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  Unless  the  beam 
is  long,  deflection  affects  the  moment  arm  of  P  but  little  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  considered  in  computing  M. 

Equation  (52)  may  also  be  used  in  designing  short  columns  (  -<100) 

which  are  eccentrically  load.     It  then  reduces  to 


(53) 


Here  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section  about  the  principal  axis  which 
is  normal  to  the  lever  arm  of  P. 

If  P  does  not  lie  on  a  principal  axis  eq.  (53)  does  not  hold.    The  unit 
stress  on  any  fiber  is  then  given  by 


i('+f+f) 


(64) 


Where  xi  and  j/i  are  the  coordinates  of  the  application  point  of  the  load  (P) 
with  respect  to  the  principal  axes  (the  x-axis  and  the  y-axes),  x  and  y 
are  the  coordinates  of  the  fiber  with  unit  stress  S,  I,  and  /«  are  the  prin- 
cipal moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  x  and  y  axes,  respectively. 
Due  account  of  the  signs  of  x,  xi,  y  and  j/i  must  be  taken  in  using  eq.  (54). 
39.  Shears  and  Direct  Stress. — One  of  the  most  common  cases  of 
combined  stress  is  direct  stress  with  pairs  of  equal  shears  perpendicular 
and  parallel  to  it.  Let  Fig.  25(a)  represent  the  side  elevation  of  an 
elementary  rectangular  parallelopiped,  the  thickness  perpendicular  to  the 
paper  being  unity  and  the  width  and  height  dx  and  dy,  respectively.    Let 
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the  intenaity  of  the  direct  stress  be  S  and  thrit  of  the  shears  <Si  each. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  on  any  oblique  plane  cutting  the  parallelopiped  the 
total  Btress  equals  the  resultant  of  Sdy,  S,dx,  and  •'^,dy.  Consider  the 
total  stress  on  the  plane  AC  to  be  resolved  into  normal  and  tangential 
components,  Sji2  and  S^dz,  respectively,  see  Fig.  25(b).  We  want  to 
find  the  value  of  S^  and  Sp  in  terms  of  S  and  S.  and  then  by  rotating  the 
plane  AC  (allowing  6  to  vary),  determine  the  maximum  values  for  these 


stresses.    Resolving  the  forces  on  CD  and  AD  in  Fig.  25(6)  along  AC 
—    cos  0  =  -r,  and  reducing, 


and  perpendicular  to  it,  substituting  sin  9 
we  have 

Sp==-sin2fl+S_co8  29, 


dz' 


(55) 


5.=,-(l 
S,  is  rendered  a  maximum 


s  2e)+S.  sin  2fl (56) 


a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  tan  26=  — ^.    Substituting  the  corre- 
sponding sine  and  cosme  functions  in  cq.  (55)  and  (56)  there  results 


'.-^s,+{lf. 


s..l±<s,+(g. 


(58) 


When  the  plus  sign  is  used  in  eq.  (58)  the  magnitude  of  the  maximum 
unit  stress  of  the  same  kind  as  S  is  found.  If  the  minus  sign  is  used,  the 
minimum  normal  unit  stress  is  found;  but  a  negative  sign  obtains  for  the 
entire  result  indicating  that  the  stress  thus  gotten  is  of  opposite  kind  to  S. 
These  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  5,  occur  at  the  same  point  on 
mutually  perpendicular  planes.  There  is  no  shear  stress  on  either  of  these 
planfw. 
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The  unit  deformation  in  the  direction  of  max.  .S.  will  be  increased 
1^  the  lateral  deformation  of  min.  5,  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  maximum 
lax.  Sn    .niin.  S 
E     '^^     E 

defonuation  along  maximum  iS.  and  X  is  Foisaon's  ratio.    Substituting 
values  of  S^  from  eq.  (58)  and  changing  sign  of  min.  £■,  there  results    - 


-4(i-^)+(i+x)\/&»+(D". 


If  X<-i,  a  fair  mean  for  metals,  then 


■v's.H(f)° (60) 


For  analyzing  the  internal  stresses  in  beams  and  shafting  eq.  (57)  and 
(58)  are  much  used.  In  beams  the  horizontal  and  vertical  shearing 
stresses  provide  the  S/tx  and  S.dy  forces  of  Fig.  25  and  the  flexure  stresses 
make  up  the  Sdy  forces.  In  horizontal  shafts  the  torsional  shears  in  planes 
tangent  to  the  shaft  provide  the  pairs  of  shearing  forces,  and  the  stresses 
due  to  bending  again  introduce  the  normal  forces.  In  vertical  shafts 
the  normal  stress  may  be  due  to  both  direct  stress  (from  the  weight  of  the 
shaft)  and  lateral  bending. 

40.  Biaxial   Loading. — Fig.  26  shows  an  elementary  parallelepiped 

of  unit  thickness  under  two  pairs  of  mutually 

I  perpendicular  tensile  stresses.   The  following 

analysis  with  proper  regard  to  s^  holds, 

in  general,  whether  both   pairs  of  stresses 

are  of  like  kind  or  not.     We  wish  to  find 

the  value  of  the  normal  (S^)  and  tangential 

J*  (Sf)  unit  stresses  on  any  plane  such  oB  AC. 

p      26  Resolving  Sdy  and  S'dx  parallel  to  AC  and 

perpendicular  to  it  and  substituting  sin  6 

=  :r^  and  cos  O^-r-  there  is  obtained 
ds  at 

S,  =  ^^'sin2e (61) 

S,  =  Ssia?  $+S'  co^e. (62) 

When  9=45°  5p=— ^ — .    Note,  however,  that  for  this  case  the  greatest 


and  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  S.    S.  is  a  maximum  when  9  =  90°  if 
S>8';  whenff=0''if  iS<S'. 
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Eqs.  (61)  and  (62)  are  of  value  in  determining  gtresses  in  boiler  shells 
and  pipes. 

U.  Conditions  Determining  Elastic  Break-down.^There  haa  always 
been  much  perplexity  concerning  what  factors  determine  the  breaking 
down  of  a  metal  at  its  elastic  limit.  Broadly  speaking,  the  question  is, 
does  failure  begin  when  a  certain  maximum  unit  stress  is  reached,  regard- 
less of  the  way  in  which  that  stress  is  produced,  or  does  it  commence  when 
the  unit  deformation  reaches  a  certain  maximum.  In  studying  these  prob- 
lems  experimenters  *  have  placed  specimens  of  ductile  metals  under  com- 
bined tension  and  torsion,  compression  and  torsion,  flexure  and  torsion, 
and  under  biaxial  loadings.  The  three  principal  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elastic  break-down  begins  when  the  maximum  normal  stress 
Sh  reaches  a  certain  value — the  maximum  atreaa  theory; 

2.  Elastic  failure  begins  when  the  unit  deformation  (cj  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tn^Timiim  normal  stress  reaches  a  certain  magnitude — the  maximum 
ttrain  theory; 

3.  Elastic  break-down  begins  when  the  maximum  shear  (S,)  reaches 
a  certain  magnitude — the  maximum  shear  theory. 

Most  recent  experimenters  have  held  to  the  third  theory,  convinced 
that  a  ductile  material  under  direct  stresses,  or  direct  and  shear  stresses, 
suiTerB  elastic  break-down  when  some  plane  in  the  body  experiences  a  shear 
stress  equal  to  the  shearing  elastic  limit,  and  that  failure  ensues  when  the 
ultimate  shear  stress  is  imposed  on  some  plane  (see  Sp  of  formula  (57)  and 
discussioQ  in  Art.  40).  Becker,*  however,  from  a  very  careful  set  of  tests 
on  thin  steel  tubes  under  biaxial  loading  has  shown  that  elastic  break- 
down will  ensue  if  the  maximum  unit  strain  exceeds  a  certain  value,  also 
if  the  mftrimum  unit  shear  stress  exceeds  the  shearing  elastic  limit.     In  other 

words,  for  biaxial  loading  he  found  that  as  the  ratio  of  -=-  was  increased  the 
elastic  limit  was  reached  as  soon  as  the  Tnavimiim  unit  strain  reached  a  cer- 
tain value;  when,  however,  as  ^increased,  the  maximum  Sp(  =^if  S>S') 

reached  the  shearing  elastic  hmit  before  the  maximum  unit  strain  «ii 
reached  its  critical  value,  then  failure  was  conditioned  by  the  maximum 
shear   theory.      The  two   limiting   conditions   for   biaxial    tensions   are 


deformation  which   material   can  withstand  and   iSi.'= shearing  elastic 

*  See  aoeounta  of  leaeanibea  by  J.  J.  Guest,  PkU.  Mag.,  July,  1900;  W.  A.  Sooble, 
PWI.  Mag.,  Vol.  12,  1906,  p.  5S3;  £.  S.  Hancock,  Proe.  AS.T.M.,  Vol.  fi,  p.  179;  Vol. 
6,  p.  296;  A.  J.  Becker,  BvOttin  No.  S5,  Univ.  of  UlinoU  Expt,  Sta.    Also  Bee  Art.  726. 
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That  the  theory  advanced  by  Becker  holds  for  brittle  materials  cannot 
be  asserted  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

For  the  present  it  seems  safe  in  designing  or  investigating  members 
under  combined  stresses  to  determine  both  maximum  S^  and  iSp  and 
see  that  neither  exceeds  the  respective  allowable  working  unit  stress 
for  the  material. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MACHINES   AND  APPLIANCES  FOR   MECHANICAL  TESTS 
TESTmG   MACHINES 

42.  Z>efliiitioiL — Since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  break,  or 
even  deform  considerably  large  specimens  of  strong  material  by  the 
imposition  of  dead  weights,  a  mechanical  device  called  a  testing  machine 
is  employed  for  this  purpose.  A  testing  machine  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  base  or  frame  which  supports  the  crossheads  used  in  loading  the 
specimen,  a  means  for  applying  the  load,  and  a  device  for  measuring  it. 

Univbhsal  Testing  Machines 

43.  Classes  of  Universal  Testing  Machines. — Universal  testing 
machines — those  in  which  tension,  compression  or  cross-bending  tests 
can  be  made — are  provided  with  at  least  one  fixed  crosshead  against 
which  the  specimen  rests  and  a  movable  crosshead  by  means  of  which 
the  specimen  is  deformed.  In  accordance  with  the  method  employed 
to  drive  the  movable  crosshead,  such  machines  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,-  hydraulic  machines  and  screw-gear  machines.  In  American 
laboratories  most  of  the  testing  machines  of  less  than  600,000-lb.  capacity 
are  of  the  latter  type.  Many  of  the  latter  testing  machines,  however, 
are  of  the  hydraulic  type. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Emery  testing  machine,  which  belongs  in  a 
class  by  itself,  the  chief  advantages  of  hydraulic  testing  machines  are 
freedom  from  vibration  and  noise,  cheapness,  and  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  testing  machines 
of  this  type  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  disadvantages:  leakage  of 
fluid,  variable  friction  at  the  stuffing  boxes  and  around  the  ram,  or  inac- 
curate means  of  measuring  fluid  pressures.* 

In  American  screw-gear  testing  machines  the  load  is  generally  reduced 
by  a  system  of  compound  levers  and  weighed  by  balancing  with  a  poise 
which  is  moved  along  a  graduated  scalebeam.    In  general  these  machines 

*  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  600,000-lb.  universal  hydraulic  testing  machine 
deaigned  and  erected  by  the  instructional  staff.  As  a  result  of  calibrations  the  probable 
error  of  results  gotten  from  this  machine  is  not  over  2  or  3  per  cent  for  loads  above 
50,0001b.  The  machine  cost  $3600.  {See  Proc.  of  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materiaia,  Vol 
10,  p.  551.) 
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may  be  made  very  sensitive  and  accurate^  but  when  built  in  lai^  capaci- 
ties are  more  expensive  than  those  of  the  hydraulic  type.  Owing  to 
the  vibration  and  noise  produced  by  the  driving  mechanism  employed 
in  screw-^ear  machines,  hand  power  is  necessitated  when  very  sensitive 
apparatus  is  used  to  measure  deformations. 

Testing  machines  are  often  called  horizontal  or  vertical  in  accordance 
with  the  position  in  which  a  tension  or  compression  specimen  is  held. 
The  advantage  of  the  fonner  type  lies  in  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  of 
machine  and  specimen.  In  vertical  testing  machines,  however,  lateral 
bending  due  to  the  weight  of  the  specimen  is  obviated. 

44.  General  Conditions  which  Should  Obtalnin  TTniversal  Machines. — 
The  following  considerations  apply  to  testing  machines  in  general: 

1.  The  weighing  apparatus  should  be  quite  independent  of  the  loading 
apparatus,  the  former  usually  being  Sxed  and  the  latter  movable. 

2.  In  lever  machines  the  length  of  the  knife-edges  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  maximum  loads  in  order  not  to  be  crushed  down,  and  they  should  be 
BO  placed  that  all  will  receive  their  share  of  the  load.  They  must  also  be  so 
mounted  as  not  to  change  the  leverage  by  any  reaction  displacement  which 
may  occur.  To  insure  this,  the  knife-edges  must  be  attached  to  the 
levers,  and  the  bearings  to  the  platform.  Clearance  between  knife-edge 
bearings  and  levers  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  against  frictional 
resistances,  which  greatly  impair  sensitiveness. 

3.  The  knife-edges  and  bearings  of  any  beam  must  lie  in  the  same 
straight  line,  and  this  line  should  lie  in  the  gravity  axis  of  th  beam  and  its 
rigid  attachments.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  weighing-beam 
itself,  so  that  its  vertical  angular  movement  may  not  disturb  the  counter- 
balancing. If  the  poise  is  moved  by  a  cord  over  a  pair  of  pulleys,  this 
cord  should  be  attached  to  the  poise-hanger  in  this  same  axial  line,  so 
that  the  puUing  of  the  poise  may  not  supply  a  leverage  on  the  beam  to 
raise  or  lower  it. 

4.  Manometer  machines  have  many  peculiar  errors.  For  example, 
any  air-bubble  in  the  indicating  liquid  vitiates  the  results  by  its  own 
change  in  volume  under  pressure.  Again,  the  exact  area  of  surface  sub- 
jected to  pressure  is  always  uncertain. 

6.  The  weighing  apparatus  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily 
verified  by  the  imposition  of  known  weights,  and  the  parts  should  be  open 
to  inspection  and  easily  repaired  and  kept  in  order. 

6,  A  precision  of  1  in  250  has  been  considered  sufficient.*  This  is  a 
proportional  error  of  0.4  of  1  per  cent.  Also,  the  imposition  of  a  load 
equal  to  one-two-hundred-fiftieth  of  that  on  the  machine  should  produce 
an  appreciable  indication  on  the  weighing  device. 

*  This  Btaadard  ia  given  by  the  French  Commission  and  has  been  accepted  by  th^ 
Am.  Soc,  for  Testing  Materials  (see  Slandtwda,  1916). 
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7.  The  loading  should  proceed  gradually  and  uniformly,  and  not  by 
sudden  incrementa  as  by  large  pump-pulsations,  or  by  the  adding  of 
overweights  by  hand  to  the  weighing-beam.  The  rate  of  loading  should 
also  be  under  perfect  control. 

8.  The  machine  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  free  use  of 
appliances  for  measuring  distortion  of  the  specimen  by  some  suitable 
device. 

9.  For  compression  tests  the  speeds  of  the  pullii^  bead  should  not 
be  over  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  per  miu. 


Fia.  1.— Olaen'a  AutoiDBtic  Universal  Testing  Machine  with  Direct  Motor  Drive. 

10.  The  axes  of  the  jaws  in  the  crossheads  of  the  machine  should  be 
so  placed  that  they  will  remain  in  hne  throughout  any  test  provided 
that  the  specimen  is  properly  centered  in  them, 

11.  There  must  be  no  twisting  or  rocking  of  the  movable  head  when  in 
motion. 

46.  Olsen  Testing  Machines. — ^The  Olaen  screw^ear  machine  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  universal  machines  common 
to  American  laboratories.  Machines  similar  to  this  are  built  in  capaci- 
ties from  30,000  to  400,000  lb.;  others  embodying  similar  principles  are 
built  in  capacities  up  to  1,000,000  lb.  Power  is  applied  to  the  machine 
illustrated  through  a  direct  connected  motor  attached  in  the  rear  as  shown. 
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The  main  shaft  (1)  transmita  power  to  the  gear  (2)  which,  through  a 
shaft  aad  system  of  gearing,  rotates  four  straining  nuts.  Each  of  these 
straining  nufa  bears  against  the  underside  of  the  bed  plate  of  the  machine 
(9)  and  revolves  about  one  of  the  four  vertical  screws  which  are 
rigidly  fastened  to  the  pulUng  head  (5).  In  ths  manner  an  upward  or 
downward  translation  may  be  imparted  to  the  screws  and  pulling  head. 
A.  wide  range  in  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  the  pulling  head  may  be 
secured  by  means  of  the  clutch 
levers  (3)  and  (4).  The  pull 
on  the  specimen  (6),  which  is 
held  in  the  jaws  of  the  cross- 
heads  by  means  of  grooved 
wedges  or  liners,  is  transmitted 
downward  through  the  four  cast- 
iron  columns  (7)  to  the  weighing 
table  (8).  The  reaction  of  the 
straining  nuts  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  screws  produces  an  equal 
upward  force  beneath  the  bed 
plate  (9).  The  weighing  table 
is  supported  on  knife-edges  fas- 
tened in  the  compound  levers 
(10)  and  (1^1  which  in  turn  are 
pivoted  on  pedestals  formed  on 
the  bed  plate  (9);  a  closed  cii^- 
cuit  of  forces  is  thus  produced. 
The  force  on  the  weighing  table 
is  reduced  by  the  levers  (10), 
(11),  (12)  and  balanced  by  the 
poise  (13)  on  the  scalebeam. 
The  poise  (13)  is  driven  by  a 
jfiW  ,  "I      screw  running  along  the  top  of 

~  "  ' ' ''    ~ "        the    scalebeam.     The    operator 

Fia.  2.— A  I0,000-1b.  Wire-testing  Machine,  may  drive  the  poise  by  hand 
throi^h  the  wheel  (14)  or  the 
motion  of  the  poise  may  be  automatically  controlled  by  the  variable 
speed  cone  drive  (15)  which  is  connected  to  the  driving  mechanism 
on  the  machine  and  drives  the  poise  to  the  right  as  long  as  the 
scalebeam  is  up.  When  the  beam  drops  an  electric  circuit  is  broken 
and  the  poise  stops.  The  load  in  thousand-pound  units  or  multiples 
thereof  may  be  gotten  from  the  graduations  on  the  scale  beam.  Inter- 
mediate values  of  the  load  are  read  on  the  dial  (16)  which  is  driven  by 
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the  screw  actuating  the  poise.  When  a  specimen  breaks  some  means 
must  be  provided  for  dissipating  the  stored  energy  or  serious  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  knife-edgee.  Such  dissipation  of  energy  is  often  accom- 
plished by  providing  long  bolts  equipped  witli  cushion-seated  nuts  called 
recoil  buffers  (17). 

Compression  tests  are  made  by  attaching  a  compression-block  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  movable  croaahead,  and  inserting  the  specimen 
between  it  and  the  weighing  table  (8). 

The  machine  is  arranged  for  cross-breaking  tests  by  placing  end 
bearings  on  the  weighing  table  (or  on  an  I-beam  resting  on  this  table 


Fig.  3. — ^A  Two-screw  UniverBal  Teeting  Machine. 

if  the  specimen  is  long),  and  attaching  a  knife-edge  bearing  to  the  under 
wde  of  the  moving  croashead. 

For  testing  small  specimens  hand  power  machines  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  2  have  proven  very  serviceable.  These  machines  are  made  in 
capacities  ranging  from  10,000  to  20,000  lb. 

46.  Riehl£  Testing  Machines. — An  equally  well-known  American  type 
of  testing  machine  is  that  manufactured  by  Riehl^  Bros,  Fig.  3  illus- 
trates a  two-screw,  100,000-lb.  automatic  and  autographic  Kiehl^  uni- 
versal testing  machine.'  The  main  difference  in  Olsen  and  Riehl^  testing 
machines  lies  in  the  method  of  moving  the  pulling  head.    In  the  Biebl^ 
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type  the  Bcrews  revolve  in  nuta  in  the  pulling  head.  The  mwn  advantage 
claimed  for  a  two-screw  machine  is  the  accessibility  of  the  specimen. 
This  advantage  is  partially  offset  by  the  care  which  must  be  exfarised 
in  centering  compression  or  transverse  specimens  to  avoid  bending  the 
screws. 

47.  The  Emery  Testing  Machine. — The  Emery  method  of  waghing 
loads  is  generally  considered  the  most  sensitive  yet  devised. 

The  essential  principle  of  this  machine  consists  in  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting a  definite  perc^tage  of  the  force  applied  to  the  specimen  to 
the  scale  beams,  and  there  weighing  it  accurately,  without  any  friction 
whatever  in  the  receiving,  transmitting,  or  weighing  parts.  Hence  any 
very  small  increment  of  the  force  applied  is  weighed  with  equal  accu- 
racy, whether  this  increment  is  added  to  a  great  or  to  a  small  previous 
load.  *  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  leverage  and  through 
the  use  of  ^teel  plate  fulcra  instead  of  knife-edges.     Thus,  in  Fig.  4, 


Fia.  4. — A  Schematic  Drawing  SliowinR  a  Ride  Flevation  of  an  B^ery  Testing  Machine. 

which  is  merely  a  schematic  drawing,  the  load  from  the  ram  (t)  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  specimen  (2)  to  the  yoke  (4),  which  rests  against 
the  hydraulic  support  (5).  A  pressure  of  equal  intensity  to  that  pro- 
duced.upon  the  liquid  in  the  hydrauHc  support  is  transmitted  to  the 
hydraulic  chamber.  In  principle,  an  hydraulic  support  or  chamber  con- 
sists of  a  very  strong  shallow  metal  cylinder  covered  by  a  thin  diaphragm 
or  of  a  plate  with  a  thin  diaphragm  around  the  edge.  The  diaphragm 
permits  a  slight  movement  of  the  cover  without  leakage  of  the  fluid. 
The  total  force  acting  against  the  top  of  the  chamber  (7)  is  to  the  force 
in  the  specimen  as  the  effective  area  of  the  chamber  top  is  to  the  effective 
area  of  the  hydraulic  support.  The  force  on  the  chamber  top  is  bal- 
anced by  levers  articulating  elastically  about  thin  steel  plate  fulcra  (8) 

f  •  When  the  first  machine  was  tested,  a  steel  bar  5  in.  in  diameter  was  6nrt  broken 
under  a  load  of  722,800  lb.,  and  then  a  single  horse-hair  was  tested,  and  the  nwchine 
gave  the  strength  (16  oz.)  of  this  as  accurately  as  a  small  spring-balaDce  which  waa 
uaed  for  a  check.    Rep.  U.  S.  Tett  Board,  Vol.  2,  p.  1. 
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and  (9).  In  an  actual  machine  there  are  Beveral  levers  intermediate 
between  the  chamber  lever  and  the  scalebeam,  but  for  simpUcity  only 
one  lever  is  here  shown.  The  hydraulic  chamber  and  levers  are  inclosed 
in  a  glass  case  to  prevent  injury.  Such  confinement  does  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  scalebeam,  ance  a  device  is  employed  by 
which  imposition  of  the  poise  weights  upon  the  spindles  (10)  and  (11), 
can  be  made  from  outside  of  the  case.  The  poise  weights  are  generally 
gold  plated  to  prevent  corrosion.  To  accommodate  specimens  varying 
in  length  the  straining  head  carrying  the  ram  can  be  moved  along  the 
screws  (14)  by  means  of  the  power-driven  nuts  (15). 

In  making  compression  tests  bearing  blocks  are  placed  over  the 
jawB  (3),  and  the  hydraulic  support  (6)  is  brought  to  bear  against  the 
vertical  beam  (16) ;  valve  (12)  is  closed  and  valve  (13)  opened. 

When  machines  of  this  type  are  calibrated,  allowance  is  made  for 
the  forces  required  to  bend  the  plate  fulcra,  and  the  ratio  of  the  effective 
area  of  the  hydraulic  support  to  the  effective  area  of  the  hydraulic 
chamber  is  also  determined.  Since  the  movement  of  fluid  from  the 
hydraulic  suppwrt  to  the  hydraulic  chamber  is  negligible  the  uncertain 
element,  friction,  is  not  present  in  this  weighing  system. 

The  largest  machine  of  the  Emery  type  ever  built  is  installed  at  the 
Washington  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  machine 
has  a  capacity  of  2,300,000  lb.  in  compression  and  1,150,000  lb.-  in  ten- 
sion. Compression  testa  can  be  made  in  this  machine  on  specimens 
33  ft.  long.* 

Compression  Testipjo  Machines 

48.  A  Field  for  the  Hydraulic  Press. — To  ascertain  the  com- 
pressive strengths  of  materials  hke  concrete,  stone,  brick,  and  tile,  a 
mactiine  of  great  precision  is  not  required.  For  work  of  this  character 
an  hydraulic  press  provided  with  an  accurate  gage  for  registerilig  the 
fluid  pressure  in  the  ram  has  been  found  satisfactory. 

The  chief  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  the  hydraulic  press  are  the  varia- 
bility of  the  friction  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  and  at  the  stufiQng 
box.  In  a  well-designed  press,  however,  these  variations  will  be  very 
small  and  may  be  neglected  in  rough  work;  or  an  average  correction 
for  friction  may  be  made  by  calibrating  the  press  with  the  packing  tight 
fmd  loose.  A  great  variety  of  testing  machines  of  this  type  are  in  use 
in  this  country;  two  will  be  briefly  described. 

49.  A  Machine  for  Testing  in  the  Field.— A  simple  and  handy  form 
of  press  for  testing  small  specimens  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  press  has 
a  capacity  of  60,000  lb.;   the  lower  platen  is  8  in.  square  and  the  max- 

*  For  further  infonnation  regarding  thia  Emery  Machine  the  reader  is-  nfemd 
to  Ataeriean  MaOiimst,  Jan.  2,  1913,  p.  1;  Jan.  9,  1913,  p.  50. 
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imum  available  height  is  8  in.    Rapid  adjustment  of  the  ram  may  be 
secured  by  the  lever  at  the  left.    The  extenable  lever  at  the  right  is 


Pia.  0.— 'I'he  Largest  TesUug  Mftcliioe  in  the  World.    Located  at  the  Pittatnirg 
Laboratory  of  the  U-  S.  BiireAii  of  Standards. 

used  to  load  the  apecimen.    The  total  weight  of  the  press  is  425  lb. 
Presses  of  this  type  are  especially  adapted  for  work  in  the  field.  ,  , 
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60.  The  World's  Lai^est  Testing  Machine. — In  Fig.  6  is  shown  the 
10,000,000-]b.  compression  machine  built  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co,  for  the 
Pittsburg  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  machine 
in  its  present  condition  can  be  used  to  test  specimens  less  than  25  ft. 
lODB  fuid  4  by  4  ft.  square  within  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The 
four  screws  are  each  13}  in.  in  diameter.  Connected  to  the  screws  by 
long  power-driven  nuts  is  the  adjustable  upper  head,  weighing  30  tons. 
The  spherical-seated  lower  head  of  the  same  weight  is  mounted  upon 
the  end  of  the  ram  of  a  huge  hydraulic  press,  not  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration: To  obviate  uncertainty  regarding  frictional  forces,  the  packing 
employed  in  this  ram  is  so  designed  that  these  forces  will  vary  directly 
with  the  pressure,  a  condition  for  which  due  allowance  is  made  in  the 
calibration.  The  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure  in  the  ram  is  transferred 
to  a  smaller  hydraulic  chamber  which  is  sealed  with  a  diaphragm  and 
supported  on  the  pump  well.  The  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  is 
balanced  through  the  lever  system  and  screw-driven  poise.  The  scale- 
beam  is  graduated  to  read  loads  on  the  specimen  up  to  2,000,000  lb. 
directly,  and  with  end  weights  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  Fluid 
pressure  is  supplied  to  the  ram  by  means  of  a  triple-plunger  variable- 
stroke  pump  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  variable-speed  motor.  This  combina- 
tion makes  possible  a  considerable  rai^  in  the  speed  of  the  lower  head 
of  the  testing  machine  when  desired.  An  air  reservoir  inserted  in  the 
supply  line  leadii^  from  the  pump  to  the  ram  reduces  the  effects  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  pump.* 

Tbansvebse  TBSTmo  Machines 

61.  General  Remarks  on  Transverse  Testing  Machines. — On  account 
of  the  lai^e  amount  of  testing  done  upon  beams,  it  is  often  convenient 
to  have  machiness  especially  adapted  for  transverse  testmg. 

The  main  conditions,  other  than  those  previously  mentioned  in 
Art.  44,  which  should  be  fulfilled  by  a  transverse  testing  machine  are: 

1.  The  parts  of  the  machine  should  be  suiBciently  rigid  so  that  the 
tops  of  the  knife-edges  supporting  the  beam  and  the  bottom  of  the  load- 
ing knife-edge  will  remain  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  beam  through- 
out the  test. 

2.  The  supporting  and  loading  knife-edges  should,  if  necessary,  bear 
upon  auxiliary  plates  to  prevent  indentation.  Also,  these  knife-edges 
should  be  so  arranged  that  longitudinal  tension  in  the  specimen  due 
to  their  rigidity  is  obviated.     {See  Art,  74.) 

3.  The  machine  should  be  equipped  with  a  variety  of  slow  speeds 
by  which  loads  may  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  specimen  at  a  rate 
which  will  permit  the  necessary  observations  to  be  made. 

•This  raachine  is  described  in  the  Sn^.  Reami,  Sept.  28,  1912,  p.  363. 
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Si.  Descriptions  of  Various  Transverse  Testing  Machines. — Fig.  7 
ahows  a  100,000-lb.  Riehl6  hydraulic  transverse  testing  machine.  By 
means  of  the  valve  operated  by  the  hand  wheel  at  the  center  of  the 


Fia.  7.— A  100,000-lb.  Hydraulic  Beam-testing  Machine. 

machine  fluid  from  the  pump  can  be  forced  into  either  end  of  the  double- 
actii^  ram,  which  moves  the  loading  knife-edge.  The  support  at  the 
left  end  and  the  weighing  apparatus  at  the  right  may  be  adjusted  to 
spans  varying  from  4  to  20  ft.    To  conserve  space  it  will  be  found  advan- 


OS 


Fig.  8. — Johnson's  Beam-t«sting  Machine. 


tageous  to  install  this  type  of  machine  with  the  tops  of  the  I-beame 
flush  with  the  floor. 

In  Fig.  8  is  shown  a  convenient  device  for  testing  small  timber  or 
concrete  beams.    The  micrometer-screw  defiectometer  reading  to  0.001 
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in.,  is  used  to  measure  the  movement  of  the  center  bearing  with  respect 
to  the  end  supports.  If  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent  crushing  at  the 
bearing  surfaoes,  the  deflection  will  be  equal  to  the  movement  registered 
by  the  micrometer-ecrew.    ■ 

Another  form  of  transverse  testing  machine,  much  used  in  foundiy 
work,  is  that  shown  in  llg.  9.  In  this  machine  the  deflection  is  indi- 
cated on  the  graduated  arc  by  means  of  an  ingenious  lever  system  not 


Fia.  9- — Cross-bending  Teetiug-machine  for  Cast  Iron.    Deflection  correctly  measured. 

shown  in  the  figure.     The  capacity  is  5000  lb.,  and  the  length  of  span 
1ft. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  transverse  testing  machine  which  records  the  load- 
deflection  curve  upon  a  specially  ruled  diagram.  Imposition  of  the 
load  is  made  through  the  hand  wheel  at  the  top.  The  load  on  the  si>eci- 
men  actuates  a  system  of  levers  which  move  the  heavy  pendulum  along 
the  graduated  arc,  shown  beneath  the  frame.  This  motion  produces 
a  rotation  of  the  drum.  Through  a  follow  pin  placed  at  the  center  of 
the  span  directly  under  the  specimen,  a  record  of  the  deflection  is  gotten. 
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The  movement  of  this  pin  multiplied  twenty  times  ia  transmitted  to  ike 

pencil  which  moves  vertically.    Thus  abscissas  on  the  diagram  measure 

loads  and  ordinates  deflections. 


shown   in    Fig.   11.      The    upper  Fiu.  11.— A  Bending  Attachment 

tool,  which    is    clainped    in   the 

pulUng  head  of  the  machine,  carries  th3  pin  around  which  the  specimen 
is  to  be  bent.  The  lower  tool  is  supported  on  the  weighing  table  and 
is  provided  with  two  adjustable  brackets.  Before  performii^  s  test 
these  brackets  are  properly  spaced  to  allow  clearance  for  the  pin  and 
twice  the  depth  of  the  specimen.  Pins  of  different  sizes  are  provided 
with  the  attachment.  The  appUance  illustrat«d  will  bend  bars  up  to  1} 
in.  square  through  180  df^. 
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66.  Olsen's  Cold-bendlog  Testing  Machine.— Fig.  12  represents  a 
motor-Klriveb  cold-beoG  testing  machine  which  will  bend  rods  up  to  2 
in.  in  diamettii  or  plates  less 
than  6  in.  wide.  The  specimen 
is  held  firmly  by  a  wedge  be- 
hind the  left  end,  an  adjustable 
vertical  center  pin,  and  an  ad- 
justable vertical  pin  placed  back 
of  the  right  end.  The  latter  pin 
bends  the  specimen.  By  means 
of  graduations  on  the  table  of  the 

machine  any  bend  up  to  180  d^. 

may   be  determined     The   wire 

grating  prevents   injury    to  the 

Ofierator  throi^  a  sudden  break 

of  the  specimen,  but  permits  the 

making  of  observations  during 

testing. 

Shear  and  Tobbion  TssTma 
Machines 

66.  Transverse    Shear    Test 
Appliaucea. — Although  it  is  im-        Fio.  12.— Obea's  Improved  Cold-bending 
possible  to  produce  in  a  body  Machine, 

a  transverse  shearing  stress  un- 
accompanied by  tension  or  compression,  yet,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  shearing  stresses  in  members  subjected  to  cross- 
bending — in  rivets,  bolts,  pins,  etc. — and  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  timber  in  shearing  along  the  grain,  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  shearing  strength  of  a  material. 
Several  devices  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose;  two  wiU  be 
briefly  described. 

In  Fig,  13  is  shown  a  double  shear  apparatus  designed  to  determine 
the  shearing  strength  of  metals.  With  this  appliance  the  end  and  central 
portions  of  the  specimen  are  tightly  gripped  by  hardened  steel  bearing 
plates  which  minimize  bending  distortion.  However,  on  account  of  the 
small  clearance  between  the  central  and  end  portions  of  the  device, 
some  frictional  resistance  is  developed  in  testing.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  shearing  tests  on  this  apparatus  with  values  gotten  from  torsion 
tests  of  very  thin  cylinders  of  like  material  indicates  that  the  shearing 
device  gives  about  10  per  cent  higher  unit  stresses.  The  bars  used  in 
these  teats  were  uniform  in  size.  Grooving  the  bars  in  the  planes  of 
shearing  would  undoubtedly  have  lessened  the  error.  ,  -      ^  -,1  , 
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Fia.  13.— Johnson's  Shear  Tool. 

A  simple  and  satisfactory  apparatus  for  making  shearing  tests  on 
timber  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

67.  Torsion  Testing  Machines. — Shafting,  wire,  and  elements  of 
machines  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  twisting  are  often  tested  in  tor- 
sion to  determine  their  torsional  strength  and  shearing  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity. Fig.  15  shows  an  Olsen  230,000-lb.  torsion  testing  machine. 
This  machine  wil  take  shafting  up  to  2^  in.  in  diameter  and  22  ft.  long. 
The  motor  operating  through  a  chain  drive  and  train  of  gears  rotates 
a  lai^  gear  carrying  the  chuck  into  which  the  riKht  end  of  the  specimen 
is  securely  fastened.  The  left  end  of  the  shaft  is  gripped  by  a  similar 
chuck  and  transmits  the  twist  to  the  lever  system  in  the  weighing  head. 
To  allow  for  longitudinal  deformation  of  the  specimen  under  t«st,  the 
maia  lever  of  the  weighing  system  is  mounted  on  rollers,  thus  permitting 
considerable  horizontal  motion  of  the  chuck.  The  lever  shown  at  the 
left  is  employed  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  weighing  hpad  on  the  rails. 

A  very  perfect  machine  for  testing  wires  from  0.05  in.  to  0.18  in.  in 
diameter  (No.  18  to  No.  7  B.  W.  G.)  and  for  giving  (a)  the  breaking 
moment,  (6)  the  number  of  turns,  and  (e)  the  complete  stress-diagram, 
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Fio.  14. — Shear  Test  Apparatus  Uaed  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

is  cut  with  a  projecting  shoulder.     (Paper  by  fietta  and  Greeley  at  Int.  Bngr. 
Congrat,  1915.) 


FiQ  15— Obeu's  Improved  Toraion  Testing  Machine. 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  16.*  This  machine  was  used  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  and 
described  by  him  in  Vol.  4  of  his  Cmimunications.  The  specimen  is 
kept  in  tension  during  the  test  by  a  weight  suspended  by  a  cord  cod- 


Fig.  16. — Tetmajer'a  TorsioD-teeting  Machine  for  Wires,  giving  Autographic  Records. 

nected  to  the  carriage  at  the  resisting  (and  recording)  end  of  the  speci- 
men. The  resist'ng  moment  is  developed  by  means  of  two  ^eigbta 
suspended  by  cords  which  run  in  symmetrically  arranged  spiral  grooves. 


Fia.  17.— A  lUehld  Wire  Twiater. 

A  simple  wire  twisting  machine  without  recording  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  17. 

*  Made  by  Meaars.  AmBler-Laffon  &  Sons,  SctwSkausai,  SwitMrluuL 
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luPACT  Tbbtino  Machineb 

S8.  Bsiential  Conditioiis  for  Inqnct  Teeting  Bfachines. — Since  im- 
pact tests  are  made  upon  car  wheels,  car-couplers,  car-axles,  rails  and 
nil  joints  to  determine  the  resistance  of  such  etructural  forms  to  shock, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  machine  in  which  the  tests  are  made  shall 
be  80  constructed  that  the  enei^  absorbed  by  the  specimen  can  be 
determined.      Inasmuch 
as  the  effect  of  a  blow 
on  the  specimen  depends 
upon    the   resistance  of 
the  specimen  as  well  as 
the    energy    and    mass 
of  the    falling  body,  it 
follows  that  a  standard  . 
impact   test  invdves  a 
standard     anvil    resting 
upon  a  standard  founda- 
tion, a  standard  hammer 
or  tup,  and  a  standard 
fall.   Furthermore,  in 
drop  machines  the  axes 
of  the  tup,  guides,  anvil 
and  specimen  must  be 
collinear;    and  the  faces 
(A  the  specimen,    anvil, 
and  tup  must  be  parallel. 
On  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of   providit^ 
either  an   absolutely 
rigid  anvil  or  tup,  true 
quantitative  results  can- 
not be  gotten.    However,  Fio-  18. — Russd'e  Impact  Testing  Machine. 
qualitative  results  of 

great  value  may  be  gotten  from  standardized  tests.  In  practically  all 
impact  testing  machines  a  transverse  blow  is  delivered  to  the  specimen 
either  by  a  pendulum  revolving  about  a  horieontal  axis  or  by  a  falling 
wdght. 

60.  A  Pendulum  Impact  Testing  Machine. — A  good  representative 
of  this  t3'pe  of  impact  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  two  knife-edge 
supports  for  the  specimen  are  separated  by  a  free  passage  for  the  pen- 
dulum, 80  that  by  raising  higher  than  necessary  to  break  the  specimen 
on  the  first  blow,  the  enei^  left  in  the  pendulum  carries  it  past  the 
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vertical  poBition.  By  pegistering,  or  obBerving  in  any  suitable  manner, 
the  final  forward  position  of  the  pendulum  after  paaeing  the  broken 
specimen  the  residual  eneigy  left  over  aft«r  rupture  becomes  known. 
This,  subtracted  from  the  potential  enei^  due  to  the  initial  position  of 
the  pendulum,  after  making  due  allowance  fior  the  working  resistance  to 
motion,  leaves  the  amount 
of  energy  absorbed  by  the 
specimen.  The  specimen 
supports  are  maaaive,  and 
are  firmly  bedded  upon  a 
large  body  of  concrete,  so 
that  they  are  very  rigid. 
The  center  of  percussion  of 
the  pendulum  is  carefully 
determined  and  the  speci- 
men placed  at  this  point 
with  the  pendulum  hang 
ing  vertically,  the  pivots 
blocks  being  adjustable. 
The  working  remstance  to 
motion  is  made  as  small  as 
possible.  The  pendulum 
itself  should  rest  on  knife- 
edge  bearings  and  should 
be  a  heavy  fiat  bar,  swing- 
ing edgewise,  as  here  shown, 
to  reduce  the  air  resistance. . 
The  registering  apparatus 
necessarily  has  some  re- 
sistance, but  all  these  can 
be  evaluated  by  swinging 
the  pendulum  freely  and 
noting  the  loss  of  energy 
for  a  single  passage. 

60.  Dn^  Impact  Test 
Fia.  19.— A  Turner  Impact  Teating  Maclmie.  ing  -MacbioeB. — Fig.    19  . 

illustrates  a  Turner  in^MCt 
testing  machine  For  either  compression  or  transverse  impact  tests. 
In  this  machine  the  tup  is  hoisted  by  an  electric  motor  placed  at  the 
top.  Release  of  the  tup  is  secured  by  reveraing  the  current  through 
ihe  suspending  magnet.  A  pencil  moving  over  paper  fastened  to  the 
revolving  drum,  shown  just  above  the  specimen,  records  the  behavior 
of  the  specimen.    Two  sizes  of  this  machine  are  made,  the  larger  having 
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Fig.  80.— Standard  Drop  Testing  Machine  for  Rails. 
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a  capacity  for  beams  8  ft.  lonj;  and  12  in.  wide;  the  maximum  drop 
attainable  is  6  ft,,  and  the  weights  of  tup  range  from  50  to  500  lb.  With 
this  type  of  machine  testa  can  be  made  to  ascertain  the  elastic  prop- 
erties in  addition  to  the  energy  t  f  rupture  of  a  specimen. 

In  Fig.  20  is  presented  a  drawing  of  the  standard  drop  testing  ma- 
chine adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  for 
making  tests  on  rails.  A  noteworthy  fact  about  this  machine  is  the 
method  of  supporting  the  anvil.  The  latter  weighs  20,000  lb.,  and  is 
supported  on  20  M.  C.  B.  A.  Standard  "  C  "  springs  arranged  in  groups 
of  five  at  each  corner  of  the  anvil.  No  connection  exists  between  the 
vertical  guides  and  the  anvil.  For  further  information  relating  to  this 
machine  see  The  Ma?iual  of  the  A.  R.  E,  A. 


Apparatus  for  Determining  Hardness 

61.  The  Sclerometer. — The  scratch  test  has  long  been  in  use  by 
the  mineral  >gi8t  to  compare  the  relative  hardness  of  minerals.*  On 
^  account  of  the  variability  of  the  miner- 
alogist's standard  it  is  not  satisfactorj' 
for  the  user  of  metals.  Turner's  scler- 
ometer or  a  modification  of  it  has  often 
been  employed  by  technologists  to  abrade 
metals.  In  this  device  a  diamond  point 
is  fixed  at  the  base  of  a  vertical  pencil 
which  is  carried  by  a  perfectly  balanced 
arm.  Provision  is  nrade  for  loading  and 
moving  the  arm.  The  weight  required 
to  cause  the  diamond  pcint  to  visibly 
scratch  the  sxuface  of  the  specimen  is 
taken  as. an  indication  of  the  hardness. 
Martens  in  using  this  apparatus  deter- 
mined hardness  by  measuring  the  width 
of  scratch  made  under  a  constant  load. 
The  method  is  open  to  objection  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  grinding 
the  diamond  to  a  standard  form, 

(2.  The  Brinell  Ball  Indentation  Test. 
— A  great  many  methods  of  determimng 
the  resistance  of  materials  to  indentation 
have  been  tried.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
punch  used  by  Rodman,  the  knife-edge  employed  by  Unwin,  the  cone 
•  See  Mobs'  scale  in  Art.  252. 
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Fio.    21. — Olsen's    Apparatus    for 
Making  the  Brinell  Hnrdnefw  Test. 
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adopted  by  Ludwik,  the  ball  perfected  by  Brinell,  and  the  scleroecope 
invented  by  Shore. 

In  Fig.  21  is  shown  a  common  form  of  apparatus  need  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Brinell.  The  specimen  is  first  made  smooth  and  plane  at  the 
impressiou  spot.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  table  (1)  and  raised  mitil  it 
touches  the  hardened  steel  ball  (2).  The  latter  is  bung  on  the  piston 
of  an  hydraulic  ram  which  is  used  to  load  the  specimen.  In  order  to 
secure  an  accurate  indication  of  the  teat  pressure,  the  ram  is  provided 
with  an  accumulator  loaded  with  dead  weights  (3).  The  latter  rise 
when  the  desired  pressure  has  been  imposed  upon 

the   test-piece.     Fig.  22  shows  an  inexpensive  appa-   . ^ 

ratua  for  making  the  test  which  may  be  inserted  in 
any  compression  testing  nmchine. 

The  ball  generally  used  in  this  test  is  10  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  the  pressure  most  frequently  employed 
for  iron  or  steel  is  3000  kg.     Brinell  determines  hard'  I  3[«inua  | 

ness  upon  the  following  basis.    If  the  load  in  kilograms  T 

ia  divided  by  the  area  of  the  indented  surface  expressed 

in  square  millimeters,  the   average   intensity   of   the    ^'°-   ^■— Auxiliaiy 

pressure  is  determined.    These  intensities  are  called       ,,  ^^.  **J,  „^  ."^^    . 
„.,„,,  ,  ,      ,  .   ,         ,     .    ,  the  Bimell  Test  m 

Bnnell's  hardness  numbers.    In  determimng  the  mden-      ^  Univereal  Test- 
tation  the  common  practice  has  been  to  measure  the      ing  Machine, 
impression  left  in  the  specimen  by  means  of  an  espe- 
cially constructed  microscope  (4),    A  much  better  method  adopted  by 
Devriea  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  follows. 

By  means  of  a  microscope  which  is  sighted  upon  a  mark  on  the 
plunger  the  operator  measures  the  indentation  under  a  very  light  initial 
load,  apphes  the  test  pressure,  and  again  reads  the  indentation  under 
the  initial  load.  The  difference  between  initial  and  final  readings  gives 
the  correct  indentation.  Devries  also  found  that  a  linear  relation  existed 
between  load  and  depth  of  indentation  for  pressures  less  than  3000  kg.* 

61.  The  Shore  Sderoscope.f^In  this  apparatus  the  specimen  is 
stmck  by  a  small  diamond-pointed  hammer  falling  freely  from  a  height 
of  about  10  in.  The  rebound  of  the  hammer  is  measured  and  gives  an 
indication,  according  to  its  inventor,  of  the  resistance  to  indentation 
or  hardness.  Fig.  23  shows  the  scleroscope.  The  essential  features  of 
the  instrument  are  an  accurately  ground  vertical  glass  tube  placed  in 
front  of  a  scale  graduated  into  140  equal  parts,  a  diamond-pointed 
batumer  within  the  tube,  and  a  vertical  rod  which  is  employed  to  plumb 
the  apparatus.  The  hammer  can  be  raised  and  suspended  at  the  top. 
of  tube  by  producing  a  partial  vacuum  with  the  bulb.  By  again  squeezing 
'Proe.  Am.  Soc.  for  Test.  MaleriaU,  Vol  11.  1911,  p.  709.  i 

t  Manufactured  by  Shore  Instrument  and  Mfg.  Co.,  326  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.     ^Oglt 
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the  bulb  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  ie  admitted  to  the  tube  to  release  the 
hammer  irithout  (riving  it  initial  velocity.  The  height  to  which  the 
hammer  rises  after  striking  the  specimen  is  noted 
by  the  eye.  Since  slight  di£Ferences  in  the 
sbarpDesB  of  hammer  points  greatly  affect  the 
rebound,  the  hammer  must  be  frequently  tested 
on  a  standard  surface.  The  surface  ordinarily 
used  is  of  hardened  steel  which  gives  a  rebound 
of  100  on  the  scale. 

Endurance  Testing  Machines 
64.  Wbltler's  Repeated-stress  Testing    Ma- 
chines.-— Owing  to  value  and  importance  of  the 
systematic   studies  of  Wohler  upon  the  fatigue 
of   metals,    his    appliances    have    received    con- 
siderable   attention.     Fig.  24  shows  his  appa- 
ratus   for    repeated   tensile  stresses.     Here  the 
specimen  (A)    is  stressed  through  the  lever  (L) 
and  spring  (s)  acting  on  the  auxiliary  lever  (m). 
The  pull  of  the  spring  (s)  is  measured  by  the 
starting   of  the  adjusted  calibrated  spring   (s') 
through  the  terminal  lever  (g).    The  nut  at  the 
Fia.  23.-Shore'e  Sclero-        ^  (<^)  «  adjusted  to  give  the  minimum  load 
scope.  on  the  spring  (s)  by  starting  the  spring  («')  when 

adjusted  to  a  particular  tension,  and  the  cam 
movement  of  (d)  to  its  extreme  downward  position  is  made  to 
give  the  requisite  maximum  stress  in  the  specimen  by  adjusting  the 
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Pig.  24. — WOhler's  Machine  for  Repetitions  of  Tenmle  StreBs,, 

spring  (g*)  BO  as  to  just  lift  at  this  position  of  (d).     The  rod  is  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  tumbuckle.    In  this  way  the  bar  {A)  can  be  stressed 
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in  teiudoD  between  any  cboeen  limitB.  Wohler  also  defflgned  special  de- 
vices for  repeating  bending  stresses  and  for  repeating  torsional  stresses.* 

66.  The  White-Souttier  Endurance  Testing  Machine. — In  Fig.  25 
is  shown  a  more  recent  device  than  those  of  Wohler  for  imposing  a  re- 
peated bending  stress.  The  speci- 
men iBB)  is  wedged  finnly  in 
the  revolving  pidley  (,A)  by  ta- 
pered liners,  thus  forming  a  can- 
tilever on  either  side  of  the  pulley. 
The  loads  are  suspended  on  the 
rods  (EEl)  which  are  supported 
by  the  bearings  (DD)  resting  on 
the  specimen.  Speed  counters 
(CC)  are  provided  to  indicate  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by 
each  end  of  the  specimen  before 
rupture.  The  customary  speed 
used  on  the  machine  is  1300  r.p.m. 
This  apparatus  takes  a  specially 
formed  specimen  about  14  in.  long. 
The  portion  of  the  shaft  within 
the  pulley  is  J  in.  in  diameter; 
the  portion  subjected  to  maximum 
stress  has  a  diameter  of  )  in. 

66.  Eommers  Repeated-stresB 
Testing  Machine. — The  repeated 
stress  testing  machine  shown  in 
Fig,  26  was  designed  by  Prof.  J. 
B.   Kommers    and    built   at   the 

University  of  Wisconsin.     The  test  Fig.  25.— A  Whit«-Souther  Endurance 

consists  of  deflecting  the  specimen  Testing  Machine. 

A  on  either  side   of   the   vertical 

position  by  means  of  the  sUder  C,  the  number  of  cycles  of  stress  for 
rupture  being  automatically  recorded.  It  is  possible  to  set  the  machine 
80  that  the  specimen  may  be  stressed  within  or  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 
When  adjusted  for  the  latter  condition  the  machine  works  to  best 
advantage. 

The  lever  B  is  ordinarily  not  attached  to  the  machine.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  load  required  to  produce  a  given  deflection. 
Slider  C  has  moimted  on  it  two  auxiliary  sUders  D,  which  are  accu- 
rately located  by  micrometers  reading  to  0.001  in.  The  sUders  D  carry 
hardened  steel  blocks  which  deflect  the  specimen.  If  these  blocks  are 
*aee£)Vine«rtn0,  Vol.  n,p.  199,  221,  224,  etc 
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moved  /arther  apart  than  the  diameter  of  the  specimen,  a  slight  amount 
of  impact  is  given  the  test-piece.  A  scale  mounted  on  the  frame  at  E 
and  a  vernier  mounted  on  the  slider  C  permits  the  measurement  of  the 
stroke,  and  also  the  setting  of  the  shder  exactly  at  the  middle  of  its 
stroke  with  an  accuracy  of  0.002  in.  For  most  tests  a  true  cylindrical 
specimen  |  in.  in  diameter  and  9  in.  long  is  used,  a  test  being  made  on 
both  ends.  The  length  under  test  is  4  in.;  although  it  is  possible  by 
inserting  blocks  at  K,  to  obtain  a  longer  length.    The  hardened  steel  grip- 


FiQ.  2G.  — Kommer's  Rcuwiled-Btress  Testing  Machine. 

ping  blocks  H  can  be  removed  and  others  inserted  so  that  forms  other 
than  rounds  may  be  tested.  The  crank  pin  F  may  be  roughly  adjusted 
to  give  the  desired  stroke  by  means  of  a  pointer  and  scale  at  G;  more 
accurately  by  the  scale  E. 

In  testing,  the  machine  is  adjusted  to  give  the  desired  deflection 
and  impact.  A  specimen  is  then  inserted  and  the  flywheel  F  is  started 
by  a  motor.  When  full  speed  is  reached  the  test  is  begun  by  throwing 
a  clutch  at  the  end  of  the  flywheel  shaft.  A  lever  which  holds  the  end 
and  of  the  specimen  after  rupture  and  also  stops  the  counter  automatically 
has  been  designed,  but  is  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

AUXILIAST  APPLIAITCES  EHPLOTED  IH  LOADmG  SPECIMENS 

67.  The  Transmission  of  Load  to  a  Specimen. — In  making  tests 
of  materials  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  experimenter  have  control  not 
only  of  the  magnitude  but  also  of  the  places  of  appUcation  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  applied  to  the  specimen.     Unless  euch  conditions 
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obtain  stresses  of  a  different  kind  or  of  undesirable  magnitude  may 
be  produced  in  the  test-piece.  In  most  tension  and  compression  tests 
an  axial  load  is  soi^ht;  in  most  transverse  testa  a  loading  which  pro- 
duces bending  in  a  given  plane  is  desired.  On  account  of  the  devices 
employed  to  transmit  pressure  from  the  testing  machine  to  the  specimen, 
a  brief  description  of  some  of  these  appliances  will  not  be  K'ven. 


Gripping  Devices  for  Tension  Tests 

68.  Wedges  or  Grips. — By  far  the  most  frequently  used  device 
for  holding  tensile  specimens  in  the  jaws  of  the  testing  machine  is  a  set 
of  four  serrated  wedges.     The  flat  wedges  shown  in  Fig,  27  are  for  speci- 


Fia-  27— tlat  and  GrooveJ  Wedges  for  Teitaile  Teata. 

mens  of  rectangular  cross-section;  the  grooved  wedges  are  used  with 
cylindrical  test-pieces. 

Liners  are  placed  in  back  of  the  grips  in  testing  thin  specimens.  Fig. 
28d  shoira  the  proper  method  of  gripping  a  test-piece  when  wedges  are 
employed.  To  prevent  sticking  in  the  jaws  of  the  machine  the  backs 
of  the  grips  should  be  coated  with  a  heavy  lubricant. 

Wedges  are  often  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  crush  the 
specimen  and  pull  unevenly  on  opposite  sides  of  a,  test-piece,  thus  pro- 
ducing bending  or  oblique  stresses.  However,  for  rough  commercial 
testing  experience  has  proven  such  gripe  to  be  satisfactory. 

C9.  Spherical  Seated  Holders.^In  scientific  testing  to  determine  the 
elastic  limit  of  a  material,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  as  close  an  approach 
to  an  axial  loading  as  possible,  and  a  method  more  refined  than  indicated 
above  should  be  employed.  For  such  tests  spherical  seated  holders  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  29  have  been  much  used. 
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The  efficiency  of  this  device  is  dependent  both  upon  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  in  making  the  apphance  and  in  fashioning  the  Bpecimen,  and 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  using  the  device  To  reduce  the  frictiona! 
resistance  of  the  ephencal  seat  to  a  minimum,  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
should  be  made  as  small  as  a  proper  consideration  of  the  crusbu^  strength 
of  the  ball  will  permit,  the  ball  and  seat  ^ould  be  ground  to  fit,  and  the 
beanng  should  be  lubncated  with  a  thin  fikn  of  oil.  Even  nith  a  well- 
made  holder  and  careful  manipulation,  extensometer  measurements  taken 
DD  opposite  ffldes  of  a  specimen  will  often  differ  considerably.    This  dif- 


Fio.  2S. — Correct  (.d)  and  Incorrect  (a,  6,  c)  Methods  oi  Gripping  Tensile  Specintens 
with  Wedges. 


ficulty  may  be  partly  removed  by  applying  a  small  load,  reading  the 
extensions,  then  removing  the  load  and  adjusting  the  specimen  sightly 
to  overcome  the  eccentricity. 

A  type  of  holder  which  is  suitable  for  use  with  tempered  steel  specimens 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  Portion  A  is  a  socket  nut  which  is  threaded  to  fit 
the  lower  end  of  the  bolt  B.  The  latter  may  be  provided  with  a  spherical 
head  or  threaded  at  the  upper  end  to  fit  the  holder  of  Fig.  29.  After  the 
head  of  the  test-piece  has  been  inserted  through  the  hole  in  portion  A, 
the  halves  of  the  spherical-seated  washer  C  are  slipped  about  the  speci- 
mens and  held  in  place  by  a  rubber  band  or  a  split  ring.  Parts  A  and  B 
are  screwed  together,  aud  then  the  lower  end  of  the  specimen  is 
socketed. 
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70.  Crossed  Knife-edge  Suspension.' — Fig.  31  shows  a  form  of  crossed 
knife-edge  Buspension  which  has  been  successfully  used  at  the  Materials 


Pio.  29.— HoWew  with  Spbeiv 
ical  Seats  for  Tenaib  Teste. 


Fio.  30.— Spberical-eeated 
Socketa  for  Hard  Steel 
SpecimeDB.     (After  K.^ 

.  W.  Zimmerecheid  in 
Trant.  Soe.  Avio-  Engr., 
Vol.  8,  pt.  2,  p.  162.) 


Fia.  31.— A  Croned  Knife- 
edge  Suspension  for  Test- 
ing Concrete  Cylinder  in 
Tension. 


Testing  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  making  tension 
tests  of  concrete  specimens. 


Loading  Appliances  fob  Compression  Tests 

71.  Rigid  Bearing  Blocks. — In  rough  testing  compressive  loads  are 
applied  through  heavy  blocks  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  pulling  head  of  the  testing  machine  and  the  other  is  supported 
by  the  weighing  table.  With  such  bearing  blocks  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  an  axial  load  on  the  specimen. 

72.  Adjustable  Bearing  Blocks.— For  carefully  conducted  tests  various 
appliances  have  been  devised  for  imposing  compressive  loads.  The 
spherical  bearing  block,  showti  in  Fig.  32,  has  been  extensively  used. 
Some  experimenters  prefer  to  support  this  device  on  the  weighing  table 
beneath  the  specimen,  others  hang  it  from  the  moving  head  above  the 
spedmeo. 
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Ball-bearing  blocks  have  also  been  widely  used  id  compression  tests. 
Fig.  33  shows  a  form  of  block  which  is  Batisfactory  for  such  tests. 

Iq  using  any  of  the  above  devices 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  make 
the  axes  of  the  bearing  block,  specimen, 
and  testing  machine  collinear.  If  defor- 
mation measurements  are  being  taken, 
the  load  on  the  specimen  may  be  made 
axial  in  the  following  manner: 

Readings  of  the  shortening  of  ele- 
ments on  opposite  sides  of  the  specimen 
may  be  taken  for  moderate  loads  and 
the  specimen  adjusted  on  the  bearing 
block  until  the  deformations  of  all  ele- 
ments are  equal. 

In  testing  commns  for  the  purpose  of  checking  existing  theories, 
most  invest^ators  have  attempted  to  make  the  ends  of  the  specimen 
free  to  revolve.  Professors  Bauschinger,  Tetmajer  and  Lilly  mounted 
their  columns  on  corie  or  knife-edge  bearings  at  the  gravity  axes.     M. 


Fio.  32.— A  Spherictd  Bearing  Block. 
(Ordinftrily  r-i-n  variee  between 
1  and  2.) 


Fia.  33.— Ball-bearing  Block  for 

ComFression  Tests. 


Fia.  34.— CoiiBid(!re'B  Mounting 
for  Column  Teste. 


Consid^re  *  mounted  his  specimens  on  crossed  knife-edge  bearings  pro- 
vided with  lateral-screw  adjustments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  and  arranged 
a  very  delicate  electric  contact  which  would  indicate  a  lateral  deflection 

*  Ing^nieuT-en-cheT  dee  Fonts  et  Chauss^,  France;  see  Report  of  Oie  Frmck  Com- 
musioti  on  MeOioda  oj  Testing  En^neeritm  MaUrials,  1S95,  Vol.  3,  p.  124. 
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of  0.001  mm.  He  then  implied  moderate  loads  and  adjusted  the  bear- 
ings until  the  columns  remtUDed  absolutely  vertical.  With  such  a  device 
the  ends  of  a  column  can  be  made  practically  free;  and  furthennore, 
tiie  load  may  be  applied  at  the  true  axis  of  the  test^piece. 

SUPPOBTINO   ANB   LOADDIQ    DEVICES    FOR  TRANSVERSE   TeSTS 

73.  V-blocks. — Commonly  the  supporting  tools  for  transverse  tests 
are  inverted  V-blocks  which  are  either  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  testing 
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Fig.  35. — Knife  Edges  with  Spherical  Beurings  for  CrojN-l)cnding  Teats  on  Brick. 

machine  or  which  may  be  slid  into  the  desired  position.  The  edges 
of  the  blocks  are  rounded  to  prwiuce  hne  contact  across  the  beam,  and 
are  surmounted  by  metal  bearing  plates  when  teats  of  non-metallic  speci- 
mens are  to  be  made.  Through  a  similar  V-blopk  fixed  in  the  jaws 
of  the  movable  head  of  the  testing  machine  and  bearing  upon  a  metal 
plate  or  saddle,  the  load  is  imposed  upon  the  test-piece.  Obviously, 
with  the  above  arrangement  the  beam  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  longi- 
tudinal restrunt.  FurUiermore,  if  the  lines  of  contact  on  the  beam  are 
not  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  V-blocks,  the  test-piece  will  be  subjected 
to  torsioB. 
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74.  Adjustable  Bearing  Blocks.— To  avoid  the  errore  encountered 
io  the  use  of  fixed  V-blocks  it  has  been  customary  to  mount  the  beam 
on  adjustable  supports.  A  much-used  form  of  support  consists  of  a  V-block 
moimt^d  on  a  spherical  seat.  Fig. 
35  shows  such  a  device  which 
has  been  employed  considerably 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
testing  small  specimens.  Fig.  36 
illustrates  the  form  of  support 
which  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.  advocate 
for  testily  large  beams. 

In  careful  work  it  is  advisable 
to  transmit  the  load  from  the 
pulling  head  to  the  specimen,  or  to 
the  auxiliary  beams  used  in  load- 
ing, through  a  spherical  bearing 
Fio.  36.-AI.  AdjuflUble  Supporting  Biock  ^^^^-  ^^  ^«  specimen  is  loaded 
Used  b  Testing  Large  Bcbqu.  at  more  than    one   point,    rollers 

resting  on  hard,  steel  plates 
should  be  employed  to  apply  the  pressure  of  the  auxiliary  beams  upon 
the  test-piece. 

Bedi«bnt8 

76.  The  Use  of  Bedments. — Even  though  adjustable  bearings  be 
employed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contact  surfaces  of  the  test-piece  be 
plane  and  approximately  parallel.  Metal  specimens  should  always  be 
machined  or  ground  until  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled.  For  the 
beat  results,  specimens  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete  should  .also  be  ground. 
However,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  and  the  equipment  required 
to  grind  specimens,  many  experimenters  bed  such  test-pieces  in  some 
material  which  wilt  lessen  (he  effects  of  surface  inequalities.  If  a  bed- 
ment  is  used  it  should  be  made  as  thin  as  possible;  also,  it  should  be 
composed  of  a  substance  which  will  not  spread  or  flow  under  pressure 
and  which  possesses  the  same  strength  and  elastic  properties  as  the 
specimen.  The  latter  condition  is  difficult  to  satisfy  and  is,  unfortunately, 
often  disregarded. 

76.  Raster  of  Paris.— Bedments  of  plaster  of  Paris  have  long  been 
used.  In  making  such  bedments  it  is  good  practice  to  place  a  sheet  of 
sized  paper  between  the  plaster  of  Paris  paste  and  the  specimen  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  water  by  the  latter,  since  this  action  invariably 
affects  the  strength  of  the  test-piece.  A  small  load  should  be  imme- 
diately imposed  upon  the  specimen  while  the  bedment  is  soft  and  allowed 
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to  remain  until  the  plaster  of  Faria  has  set  before  proceeding  with  the 
test. 

77.  Cement  Mortar. — At  some  laboratories  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  bed  concrete  and  mortar  compression  specimens  in  neat  cement  paste 
or  in  a  rich  mortar  made  with  fine  sand.  Such  bedments  must  be  made 
long  enough  before  the  time  of  testing  to  permit  the  paste  or  mortar  to 
properly  harden.  In  general,  only  the  tops  of  the  specimens  need  be 
treated,  the  procedure  being  as  follows:  The  specimen  is  placed  upon 
a  leveled  surface  and  a  thin  coat  of  plastic  mortar  applied  to  the  top. 
The  bedment  is  then  finished  by  pressing  down  upon  it  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  which  is  carefully  trued  with  a  spirit  level.  By  adding  6  to  10  per 
cent,  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  neat  Portland  cement  the  time  of  setting 
for  the  bedment  may  be  greatly  lessened. 

78.  Miscellaneous  Bedments. — Blotting  paper,  bristol  board,  and 
cardboard  have  been  considerably  used  for  bedments.  The  virtue 
of  these  is  open  to  question.  Lead  or  rubber  should  never  be  used  as 
these  substances  spread  under  pressure  and  decrease  the  resistance  of 
the  specimen. 

APniANCBS  FOR  MEASURINQ  DEPORHATIONS 

EXTENSOMETBRS 

79.  Essential  Features  of  Extensometers. — For  measuring  the  elas- 
tic extension  of  materials  subjected  to  tensile  loads,  a  great  variety  of 
devices  have  been  employed.  Four  principal  types  of  extensometers  are 
micrometer-Bcrew  with  electric-contact,  indicating  dial,  multiplying  lever, 
and  mirror  apparatus.  In  any  type  of  extensometer  the  following  con- 
ditions should  obtain: 

1.  The  apparatus  should  be  directly  attached  to  the  test-piece. 

2.  It  should  be  arranged  to  measure  deformations  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  specimen  if  the  change  in  length  of  the  axis  is  to  be  determined. 
If  the  maximum  deformation  of  any  element  is  desired,  measurements 
along  at  least  three  elements,  preferably  120  deg.  apart,  are  required. 

3.  The  portions  of  the  apparatus  transmitting  deformations  should 
be  parallel  to  and  eqiudistant  from  the  axis  of  the  specimen.  If  only 
two  measurements  are  made  these  should  be  along  lines  in  the  plane 
of  the  axis  and  equidistant  from  it. 

4.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  relative  positions 
of  all  parts  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  specimen  will  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  test. 

5.  For  precise  measurements  the  instrument  should  read  to  at  least 
0.0001  in.  and  should  be  sensitive  to  half  that  amount.    To  determine 
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the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  its  readings  should  be  checked  by  com- 
parison with  a  standardized  measuring  device. 

6.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  quickly 
applied  to  or  removed  from  a  specimen  without  interfering  with  the 
application  of  the  load. 

80.  A  MlcTometer-screw  Electric-contact  Extensometer. — In  Fig. 
37  is  shown  a  simple  form  of  micrometer-screw  extensometer  reading 
to  0.0001  in.    The  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  apparatus  form  parts 


I.  3i. — A  Wire-wound  Dial  Extensom- 

of  an  open  electric  circuit.  Contact  between  a  micrometer-ecrew  and 
rod  is  announced  by  the  bell  which  rings  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 
Only  a  small  constant  current  is  used,  since  a  large  current  will  jump 
an  appreciable  gap  between  screw  and  rod.  On  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  bell  mechanisms  telephone  receivers  are  often  substituted. 
To  prevent  a  closed  circuit  through  the  specimen  the  vertical  rods  are 
insulated  by  gutta  percha  sleeves  placed  in  the  top  collar  of  the  instrument. 
This  common  type  of  extensometer  is  quite  satisfactory  for  student 
work,  and  with  skillful  handling  will  give  accurate  resulta.  In  operating 
the  screws  on  this  instrument,  however,  great  care  must  always  be  exei^ 
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cised  to  make  the  plane  of  the  turning  couple  exerted  by  the  fingerB  per- 
pandtcular  to  the  axis  of  the  screw. 

81.  A  Wire-wound  Dial  Extensometer.— A  measuring  device  which 
has  a  wide  range  of  appUcation  is  the  icdicating  dial.  Fig.  38  shows  an 
inexpensive  form  of  dial  and  the  method  of  mounting  employed  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  dial  itself  (1)  consists  of  a  brass  disc 
5  in.  in  diameter  with  a  nickel-plated  rim  graduated  into  1000  parte. 
A  pointer  (2)  with  a  vernier  on  one  end  is  mounted  on  a  spindle  provided 
with  well-made  adjustable  pivot-bearings. 
One  of  these  is  located  in  the  cross-bar 
in  front  of  the  disc,  the  other  is  placed 
in  the  bracket  on  the  rear.  The  spindle 
also  carries  on  the  back  side  of  the  disc 
a  drum  1  in.  in  circumference.  Twice 
the  relative  displacement  of  the  lower 
collar  of  the  extensometer  with  respect  to 
the  upper  is  transmitted  through  a  No.  38 
covered  coppered  wire  (3)  to  the  drum 
on  the  dial.  The  small  weight  (4)  serves 
to  keep  the  wire  taut.  The  pointer  may 
be  set  to  read  zero  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  screw  and  spring  (5).  By 
means  of  the  vernier,  deformaUons  of  the 
specimen  can  be  read  to  0.0001  in. 

Some  experimenters  use  two  dials  and  i 
replace  the  wires  by  sliding  rods  which 
are  pressed  against  the  dial  drums.  The 
rods  are  more  readily  adjusted,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  shp  more  easily  than 
the  wires. 

In  setting  up    this    apparatus,    care    Pio.'39.— Sketch  of  Kennedy-Martens 
must    always    be    taken     to     place     the        Multiplybg  Lever  Extensometer. 
collars  in   planes   perpendicular   to   the 

specimen,  ,so  that  the  motion  of  the  collar  arms  caused  by  lateral 
contraction  of  the  specimen  will  have  no  component  along  the  axis  of 
tlie  test-piece.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  type  of  extensometer  are  its 
adaptability  and  the  fact  that  it  is  self-indicating  for  large  or  small 
deformations. 

82.  Multiplying  Lever  Extensometers. — A  simple  and  accurate  self- 
indicating  extensometer  is  Marten's  modification  of  the  Kennedy  exten- 
someter, sketched  in  Fig.  39.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  L-shaped 
bars  (1)  which  are  held  against  opposite  sides  of  the  specimen  by  a  spring 
(2).    The  rhombic  fulcra  (3),  pivoted   in   shallow  seats  formed  in  the 
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bars  (1),  carry  the  levers  (4).  The  ends  of  the  levers  move  along  grad- 
uated arcs  (5)  attached  to  the  bars  (1).  With  a  50  to  1  multiplication, 
readings  may  readily  be  made  with  this  apparatus  to  0.0001  in. 

An  apparatus  embodying  both  a  multiplying  lever  and  an  indicating 
dial  is  the  Berry  *  strain  gage  shown  in  Fig.  40.  This  device  is  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  defonnations  in  portions  of 
a  structure.  Any  number  of  measurements  on  different  portions  of  a 
beam,  column  or  floor  may  be  made  with  one  instnmient  provided  a 
pair  of  gSt  u>-  holes,  spaced  the  gage  length  of  the  i^paratus  apart,  are 


Fio.  40. — Berry  Strain-gaRe  for  Measurements  over  8-inch  Lengths,  Clamp  for  Attaching 
Apparatus  to  Specimen  and  Center  Punch. 

drilled  a  short  distance  into  each  element  at  the  proper  place.  In  meas- 
uring, the  left  pivot  which  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  invar-steel  side  bars 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  holes  and  the  right  pivot,  which  terminates  the 
short  arm  of  a  five*tc-one  bell-crank  lever,  is  adjusted  to  the  other 
hole.  The  long  arm  of  the  bell  crank  rests  against  the  pin  of  an  Ames 
dial  reading  to  0.001  in.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  the  p«r  of 
holes  several  times  and  the  average  reading  of  the  dial  noted;  the  load 
is  changed  and  the  reading  repeated.  By  exercising  great  care  readings 
accurate  to  0.0001  in.  may  be  taken  with  this  device.  Side  bars  for  2, 
8  and  20  in.  gage  lengths  can  be  procured  with  this  instrument. 
*  Described  in  Etij.  Reeord,  June  11,  1010. 
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83.  BlarteDs*  Mirror  Extensometer. — For  greater  refinement  than 
0.00005  in.  in  the  meaaurement  of  deformations  aome  fonn  of  optical 
lever  is  generally  employed.  One  of  the  most  accurate  and  adaptable 
instruments  is  the  mirror  apparatus  devised  by  Martens.  The  sketch 
of  this  apfiaratus,  Fig.  41,  indicates  the  principle  of  operation.  In  this 
instnunent  the  multiplying  levers  shown  in  Fig.  39  are  replaced  by  amall 
mirrors,  (4)  (Fig,  41),  which  are  attached  to  the  rhombic  fulcra  (3)  eo 
that  the  axis  of  each  fulcrum  passes  through  the  reflecting  plane  of  its 
mirror.  The  deformation  of  the 
specimen  causes  slight  rotations  of 
the  mirrors.  The  latter  are  de- 
termined by  observing  successive 
positious  of  the  cross-hairs  in  the 
telescopes  (5)  with  respect  to  the 
images  of  the  scales  (6),  thus 
finding  e,  and  ef. 

A  better  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  fulcra  and  mirrors  can  be 


Fki.  41. — Diagrammatic  Sketch  of  Mar- 
tens' Mirror  E^teneometer. 

gotten  from  Fig.  42,  which  presents  a  view  seen  from  the  telescope.  The 
mirrors  (7)  may  be  adjusted  about  a  vertical  line  through  the  pivots 
of  the  frwnes  (8)  by  means  of  screws  (9).  The  springs  (10)  hold  the 
mirrors  against  the  screws.  The  mirrors  may  also  be  turned  about  the 
spindles  connecting  them  with  the  fulcra  (11).  To  balance  the  weight 
of  the  mirror  each  fulcra  is  provided  with  a  counterweight  (12).  By 
making  the  vertical  arms  (13)  parallel  to  the  bars  (1),  the  positions  of 
the  fulcra  (11)  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  gage  length  for  which 
bars  were  designed 

The  entire  apparatus  is  very  light  and  may  be  quickly  placed  upon 
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the  test-piece.  If  a  flat  scale  is  employed,  proper  correction  to  the  read- 
ings must,  of  course,  be  made.  With  careful  handling  readings  to  O.OC0002 
in.  can  be  taken  with  this  instrument.* 

81.  Autographic  Stress-diagram  Appliances. — These  fall  into  two 
general  classes: 

1.  Those  in  which  the  load  coordinate  is  recorded  through  a  move- 
ment 01  the  poise  on  the  scalebeam. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  load  coordinate  is  recorded  through  the  lifting 
of  the  scalebeam  against  the  increaang  resistance  of  a  calibrated  spring 
attached  to  its  free  end. 

The  defonnation  coordinate  is  in  all  cases  multiplied  either  by  levers 
or.  by  the  principle  of  the  cone  pulley.  The  paper  is  usually  attached 
to  a  cylinder,  although  it  has  sometimes  been  attached  to  a  plane  board. 
Generally  the  pencil  moves  in  a  straight  line,  indicating  one  of  the  two 
coordinates,  while  the  cylinder  (or  board)  moves  to  roister  the  other 
function,  and  it  matters  not  which  of  the  two  movements  is  made  by 
the  defonnation  of  the  specimen  and  which  by  the  increasing  load.  The 
location  of  the  paper  and  its  mountings  is  a  matter  of  convemence  simply. 
If  corda  (or  wires)  are  used  to  transmit  the  stretch  of  the  specimen,  they 
must  form  a  pair,  symmetrically  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  speci- 
men; they  must  be  attached  to  one  collar  and  pass  through  pulleys 
similarly  placed  on  the  other.  They  should  then  pass  oS  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  specimen  f  and  connect  with  the  ends  of  an  "  evener  " 
(lever),  to  the  center  of  which  is  attached  the  single  cord  which  passes 
either  to  the  pencil-holder  or  to  the  cylinder  which  carries  the  paper. 
If  cords  are  used,  they  should  be  such  as  do  not  stretch  appreciably  for 
such  changes  of  stress  as  occur  in  them  during  the  test. 

Fig.  43  shows  the  Riehld  automatic  and  autographic  recording  attach- 
ments placed  on  a  200,000-lb.  machine.  The  deformation  of  the  specimen 
is  measured  as  follows:  U-cIamps  attached  to  the  test  piece  at  the  proper 
gage  marks  by  means  of  sharp  pointed  thumb  screws  support  the  fingers 
on  the  outstanding  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms.  Both  arms  are  supported 
by  a  set  of  telescoping  tubes  sliding  on  the  vertical  shaft.  The  upper  and 
lower  set  screws  on  these  tubes  are  loose  but  the  middle  one  is  fast  during 
a  test.  With  this  arrangement  any  elongation  of  the  specimen  produces 
an  equal  displacement  of  the  lower  arm  with  respect  to  the  upper,  but 
slipping  of  the  specimen  in  the  grips  has  no  effect.  The  elongation  is 
transmitted  through  the  vertical  rack  and  pinion  on  the  lower  arm  to  a 

*  For  a  more  complete  deacription  and  discussion  of  the  Martens  mirror  apparatua 
eee  Martens'  Hajidbook  of  TeUing  Mct^^ls,  translated  by  G.  C.  Henning.  The 
apparatus  ia  made  by  J.  Amaler-Laffon  &  Sons,  Schaffhauscn,  Switzerland. 

t  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  stretch  of  the  apecimrn  may  be  fully  repre- 
scntcd  in  the  shorlenini;  up  of  the  cord.  The  cords  should  therefore  be  attached  to 
the  moving  end  of  the  specimea. 
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Bet  of  miter  gears  which  cause  a  point  on  the  surface  of  drum  B  to  turn 
through  a  distance  five  times  as  great  as  the  stretch  of  the  specimen. 
On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  drum  is  a  vertical  screw  which  is  geared  to  the 
poise  beam  and  drives  a  nut  carrying  the  recording  pencil.  Lost  motion 
in  the  rotating  parts  is  taken  up  by  attaching  a  weighted  cord  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  drum  as  shown. 

Automatic  control  of  the  poise  is  effected  through  the  device  at  A. 
The  round  belt  to  the  left  of  A  is  connected  to  the  driving  pulley  of  the 
machine  and  turns  the  small  horizontal  shaft  just  below  A.    At  the  right 


F^o.  43. — Rtehl£  Automatic  and  Autograptuo  ReoordioE  Attachment. 

end  of  this  shaft  is  attached  a  cast  iron  disc  which  drives  either  of  the  small 
fiber  wheels  placed  equidistant  from  its  center.  The  speed  of  the  fiber 
wheels  is  regulated  by  changing  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  center 
of  the  disc,  A  p^r  of  magneta,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  i» 
provided  for  pullii^  each  fiber  wheel  agunst  the  cast  iron  disc,  and  the 
tdiaft  carrying  the  fiber  wheels  is  connected  by  means  of  sheaves  and  a. 
round  belt  to  the  poise  screw.    When  the  scalebeam  rises  it  makes  an 
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electric  contact  and  one  of  the  fiber  wheels  is  forced  against  the  disc, 
thus  causing  the  poiae  to  move  outward  and  the  pencil  upward.  When 
the  beam  drops  and  hits  the  lower  contact,  the  poise  and  pencil  are  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  Fig.  44  it  is  evident  that  the  stress-diagraniB  gotten  from  this 
apparatus  show  yield  point,  partial  elongation,  maximum  load,  and  general 


Fio.  44. — Autographic  Stress-di&gnms  Made  by  RiehM  Bros.  Test.  Mach.  Co.,  with 
Device  Shown  in  F^.  43. 

Spccimeni  wrr«  appro limttPly  1  ii.  in  diameter;  ptko*  lenctb  waa  8  in.    Diasnm  i»  about  ona-lhird 

ehape  of  curve  very  well.     They  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  precise  for 
finding  the  modulus  of  elasticity  or  limit  of  proportionality. 

COHPRESSOHETERS 

86.  Essential  Features  of  Compressometers. — The  conditions  men- 
tioned under  essential  features  of  extensometers  apply  with  equal  force 
to  compressometers;  and  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  measures  the 
relative  displacement  of  the  bearing  surfaces  on  either  end  of  the  speci- 
men should  never  be  permitted  if  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  test- 
piece  is  sought. 

86.  Brief  Discussion  of  Various  Types  of  Compressometers. — Inas- 
much as  the  principles  of  measurement  are  the  same  for  both  extensom- 
eters and  compressometers,  only  types  of  the  latter  in  which  the  method 
of  attachment  differs  from  that  employed  in  the  previously  illustrated 
extensometers  will  be  considered. 

Fig.   45   represents    Olsen's    cylindrical    extension    and   compressioil 
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electric-contact  micrometer.  A  similar  apparatus  is  built  for  rectangular 
BIKcimens.  The  upper  and  lower  collars  of  either  device  are  provided 
with  four  points  of  contact  and  the  apparatus  for  specimens  of  any  size 
or  length.  As  shown,  the  gage  frame  is  in  place  upon  the  specimen; 
this  must  be  removed  before  a  compression  test  is  begun.  The  apparatus 
reads  to  0.0001  in. 

In  Fig.  46  is  shown  a  wire-wound  dial  compressometer  used  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  testing  concrete  cylinders  and  columns.     The 


Pig.  45. — A  Micrometer  Screw  Eleutrio-         Fio.  46. — Wire-wound  Dul  Compres- 
cootact  Compressometer.  aometer  for  Cylinders  end  Colunma. 

Split  rings  at  the  top  and  bottom  have  three-point  contact  and  dials 
may  be  mounted  on  these  to  measure  deformations  along  two  or  more 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  test-piece.  This  apparatus  also  measures 
to  0.0001  in. 

Dbflectometers 

87.  Essential  Features  of  Deflectometers. — To  measure  bending 
of  beams,  columns,  floors  and  other  elements  of  structures  an  instru- 
ment called  a  defleetometer  is  employed.  The  essential  conditions  which 
should  obtain  in  a  defleetometer  designed  for  accurate  measurements  are: 

1.  The  apparatus  should  indicate  the  relative  deflections  of  points 
in  the  neutral  surface  of  the  member.    In  many  forms  of  defiectcmeters 
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the  apparatus  itself  is  suspended  from  the  neutral  surface  at  four  potnta 
directly  above  the  supports  and  the  deSections  measured  with  respect 
to  a  plane  through  the  points. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  deflectometer  forming  the  datum  to  which  the 
deflections  are  referred  ^ould  be  unstressed.  This  principle  is  often 
violated.  A  common  practice  is  to  measure  deflections  with  reference 
to  the  bed  of  the  testing  machine,  assuming  this  to  be  rigid  (see  Fig.  48). 

3.  Prevision  should  be  made  for  determining  the  defiections  of  both 
sides  of  the  test^piece. 

4.  For  most  work  an  apparatus  which  is  sensitive  and  accurate  to 
0.001  in.  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

68.  A  Dial  Deflectometer. — Fig.  47  represents  a  dial '  deflectometer 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  measuring 
small  deflections.  The  side  bars  (1)  forming  the  datum  plane  of  the 
device  are  freely  supported  on  pins  driven  into  the  neutral  surface  above 


SECTION  AT  6-ft 
Fio.  47. — Wire-wound  Dial  DeBectometer  Used  at  the  University  of  WiMonsin. 

the  end  bearings.  To  prevent  the  bars  from  rubbing  against  the  sides 
of  the  specimens  washers  (2)  are  inserted  as  indicated.  Clamp  (3)  holds 
the  side  bars  in  place  and  prevents  them  from  vibrating  during  the  test. 
Yoke  (4)  is  clamped  by  means  of  thumb-screws  to  the  neutral  surface 
at  the  point  whose  deflection  is  to  be  measured.  In  transmitting  the 
motion  of  the  yoke  to  the  dial  on  the  side  bars,  use  is  made  of  No.  38 
covered  copper  wire.  One  end  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  the  pin  (5) 
driven  into  the  side  bar  shown  at  the  right  of  the  sectional  view.  The 
wire  is  then  carried  around  the  three  idler  pulleys  (6)  and  wrapped 
around  the  drum  of  dial  (7).  Weight  (8)  serves  to  hold  the  wire  taut. 
If  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  properly  arranged  the  increments  in 
dial  readings  will  be  twice  the  deflection  of  the  beam.  If  the  deflection 
of  each  sde  is  deared  the  device  can  be  readily  modified  to  meet  such 
requirement.  With  this  instrument  readings  of  deflections  to  0.0001  in. 
may  be  made. 

89.  Multiplying-lever  Deflectometer. — Fig.  48  illustrates  a  common 
type  of  lever  deflectometer  reading  to  0.001  inch.  Frequently,  this 
device  is  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  a  point  on  the  lower  side 
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of  the  beam  with  respect  to  a  point  in  the  base  of  the  testing  machine 
is  gotten.  Unless  the  deflection  of  the  base  of  the  machine  is  known 
to  be  of  no  consequence,  allowance  should  be  made  for  it.  Furthermore, 
the  indentation  of  the  specimen  at  the  supports  enters  into  measure- 
meuU  made  in  this  manner. 


I 


Fig.  48.— a  Multiplyiog  Lever  Deflectometer  with  Adjuatable  Short  Arm. 

Other  convenient  devices  employing  the  lever  principle  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  9  and  Fig.  10. 

90.  A  Wire-minxn'-scale  Deflectometer. — A  very  simple  and  conven- 
ient form  of  deflectometer  for  teste  in  which  large  deflections  are  to  be 
measured  is  indicated  in  Fig.  49.  In  careful  work  the  opposite  side  of 
the  beam  should  be  equipped  with  a  duplicate  of  the  appliance  shown. 

1 


r 

Fio.  49. — A  Wire-mirror-scale  Deflectometer. 

The  Gne  wire  (1)  which  is  kept  taut  by  the  rubber  band  (2)  is  attached 
to  pins  placed  in  the  neutral  surface  above  the  supports  and  forms  the 
datum  from  which  deflections  are  measured.  The  highly  polished  scale 
(3),  ordinarily  graduated  to  0.01  in.,  is  also  suspended  from  the  neutral 
surface.  In  reading,  the  observer  brings  his  eye  into  the  plane  of  the 
wire  and  its  image  and  notes  the  division  intercepted  on  the  scale. 

Beam  Deforhetebs 

91.  'Wre-wound  Dial  Deformeters. — The  device  illustrated  in  Fig. 
50,  which  is  a  modiflcation  of  the  extensometer  in  Fig.  36,  is  employed 
to  measure  the  deformations  in  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  a  beam.  Gen- 
erally such  measurements  are  made  upon  the  top  and  bottom  fibers. 
If  fibers  nearer  the  neutral  surface  are  to  be  measured,  deeper  U-shaped 
clamps  must  be  provided. 
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92.  Odiei  Types  of  Def<Hineters. — Many  experimenters  have  em- 
ployed apparatus  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Some  have  replaced 
the  micrometer-screw  by  dials  with  friction  rollers.    An  objection  to 


—Wire-wound  DiaJ  Detormeter  Device  Used  to  Measure  Fiber  Streaaee  in 


the  form  of  frame  shown  is  that  free  motion  of  the  upper  and  lower 
points  of  contact  is  restricted  more  or  less  depending  on  the  rigidity  of 
the  frames. 


Fig.  51. — Micrometer-acrew  Defonnelers. 


The  Berry  strain-^age  shown  in  Fig.  40  ia  a  very  useful  device  for 
meaaurementa  of  all  sorts  of  deformations  in  beams. 
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Detbubion  Indicatobs 

93.  Porter's  Detruslon  Indicator.* — EBsentially,  thia  apparatus  con- 
sists of  two  rings,  each  of  which  is  clamped  to  the  Bpecimen  by  three 


Fia.  52.— Porter'a  Indicator  with  Distance  Bare  in  Place, 

set-Bcrews,  see  Fig.  52.  The  distance  between  the  rings  is  fixed  by  gage 
bars  provided  with  studs  for  centering  the  test-piece.  The  right-hand 
ring  is  graduated  in  d^rees  and  supports,  on  a  ball-bearing,  a  concentric 


Fig.  53. — Torsion  Indicator  Used  at  the  University  of 

ring  provided  with  a  vernier  reading  to  5  minutes.    The  vernier  ring 

is  moved  by  a  finger  attached  to  the  left-hand  ring     In  order  that  the 

•  Described  in  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  S78. 
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parte  of  the  apparatus  may  be  fiee  to  move  as  the  specimea  suffers  change 
in  length,  a  ball  joint  is  provided  to  connect  finger  and  vernier  ring.  For 
setting  the  vernier  to  read  zero  the  connection  between  the  finger  and 
vernier  ring  is  equipped  with  a  slow-motion  tangent  screw.  The  instru- 
ment shown  was  made  for  specimens  less  than  li  in.  in  diameter  and  a 
gage  lei^b  of  3  in. 

94.  A  Dial  Indicator  of  Detnidon. — An  apparatiu  for  detrusion 
measurements  which  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  is  Oliistrated  in  Fig.  S3.  The  twist  of  the  section  of  the 
specimen  between  the  arms  (1)  and  (2)  is  transmitted  through  No.  38 
covered  copper  wire  to  the  drums  (3)  and  (4),  respectively.  The  spindle 
(5)  carrying  drum  (3)  actuates  the  pointer  (6).  Similarly  dial  (7)  is 
connected  to  drum  (4)  by  spindle  (8).  From  this  arrangement  it  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  twist  between  the  two  sections  of  the  speci- 
men can  be  gotten  by  noting  the  relative  positions  of  pointer  and  dial 
corresponding  to  the  increment  in  torque.  In  the  apparatus  shown  the 
multiplying  factor  is  40,  and  the  dial  is  graduated  in  one-half  d^rees. 
Any  deflection  produced  by  bending  of  the  specimen  during  the  test  will, 
of  course,  affect  the  readings  of  this  apparatus.  However,  a  rough  com- 
putation quickly  demonstrates  that  such  effects  are  negUgible. 

Miscellaneous  Apparatuses  for  Measubino  Deforuations 

96.  Multiplying  Dividers. — A  very  efficient  little  device  for  accu- 
rately locating  the  yield  point  in  a  tension  or  compression  test  is  Capp's 


Fio,  54. — Capp's  Multiplying  Dividers  for  Detecting  the  Yield  Pobt. 

multiplying  dividers,  shown  in  Fig.  54.  In  performing  a  test  with  this 
instrument,  the  operator  grasps  the  cupped  pivot-heads  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  his  left  hand  and  places  the  hard  steel  points  on 
the  end  of  the  short  arms  in  punch  marks  spaced  2  In.  apart.  By  this 
method  the  operator's  right  hand  is  free  to  move  the  poise  on  the  scale- 
beam  if  the  machine  is  not  provided  with  an  automatic  drive.  For 
elastic  stresses  the  motion  of  the  pointer  over  the  scale  is  hardly  appre- 
ciable, but  when  the  yield  point  is  reached  the  rapid  increase  in  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  pointer  instantly  warns  the  operator  of  the  fact. 
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With  such  a  device  mistakes  in  the  location  of  the  yield  point  due 
to  slipping  of  the  grips  are  obviated.  In  tests  of  high-carbon  steels,  wire, 
and  other  materials  having  a  high  yield  point 
the  drop-of-beam  method  is  very  uncertain  at 
best.  By  using  the  divider  method,  however, 
a  distinct  indication  of  the  yield  point  can  be 
readily  obtained. 

96.  A  Recording  Bridge  Def orraeter.  —  The 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  55  was  designed  by  the 
Structural  Engineering  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  measure  the  deforma- 
tions in  bridge  members  while  subjected  to 
moving  loads.  The  movement  between  the 
gage  points  of  the  apparatus  is  transmitted 
through  a  long  rod  to  a  light,  rigid  lever 
actuating  a  pencil  point  which  records  50  times 
the  deformation  on  the  diagram  sheet.  The 
latter  is  wound  about  the  drum  which  is  turned 
by  an  electrically  controlled  clockwork.  A  number 
of  these  instruments  were  used  with  success 
in  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association.* 

97.  A  Wire-Rope  Extensometer. — A  simple 
and  durable  device  for  measuring  the  elonga- 
tioa  of  wire-rope  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  56. 
Increments  of  elongation  are  determined  by 
taking  simultaneous  readings  on  the  upper  and 
lower  pairs  of  scales  by  transits  or  telescopes 
set  up  a  short  distance  from  the  test-.piece.  The 
scales  are  graduated  to  0.01  in.,  and  readings 
to  half-hundredths  may  be  eatabhshed.  Twist- 
ing of  the  rope  does  not  materially  affect  the 
results    if   each    telescope  be  placed  on  a  level 

(jj  with    the    corresponding   pair  of  scales.     Fur- 

Fia  66.— A  W"       R         thermore,   since   the   device   is   not   delicate   or 
Bxtenaometer.    (a)    View  expensive  and  the  observer  well  back  from  the 
from  Telescope;  (6)  Clamp  test-piece,    readings    may    be   taken   until   the 
for    Attaclui^   Scales  to  apecimen  fails. 
Rope. 

•  BuIMt'n  of  Ameriean  RaUwait  Engineering  and  Mainlenance  of  Way  Agiodaiion 
No.  126,  p.  9;  also  Engineering  Newt,  June  20,  1907.  This  apparatus  is  made  by 
A.  Wisaler  Instrument  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  -,  . 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  MECHANICAL  TESTING  OF  STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS 

98.  General  Observations. — Mechanical  tests  are  those  used  to 
discover  the  qualities  of  the  materials  of  construction  under  the  action 
of  external  forces.  Such  tests,  if  they  are  to  be  of  most  value,  should 
be  made  under  conditions  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  those  of 
practice.  By  standardizing  these  conditions  the  results  become  com- 
parable wherever  or  by  whomsoever  thay  are  made  and  are  of  very  great 
importance  in  determining  the  properties  and  value  of  building  materials. 
If  such  results  can  be  made  wholly  independent  of  the  means  employed 
in  making  the  teetSj  and  hence  to  furnish  a  knowledge  of  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  the  material,  they  can  be  used  safely. in  theoretical  general- 
izations on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  practical  designing  of  structures  on 
the  other.  With  many  kinds  of  tests  this  ideal  divorcement  of  the  results 
from  the  conditions  of  the  tests  can  certainly  never  be  attained,  as  in  the 
case  of  tests  by  impact,  but  it  doubtless  can  be  practically  attained  in  some 
of  the  more  simple  tests,  as  in  tension  and  compression.  In  the  former 
case  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  prescribe  uniform  condi- 
tions in  order  that  the  results  obtained  by  different  experimenters  may 
be  comparable,  although  they  may  not  serve  for  accurate  scientific  general- 
izations. They  might  also  serve  to  give  a  relative  value  to  the  various 
materials  or  samples  so  tested,  and  to  grade  them  with  some  degree  of 
approximation  to  their  true  relative  merits  for  a  proposed  purpose.  Such 
tests,  therefore,  may  serve  fully  their  immediate  object  even  though  the 
results  can  be  given  no  absolute  significance  whatever.  If,  however, 
the  conditions  of  such  tests  are  allowed  to  vary,  they  lose  even  this  rela- 
tive significance,  and  therefore  become  quit*  worthless.  The  standard- 
izii^  of  any  particular  kind  of  test  evidently  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
science  at  the  time;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  any  particular  property 
of  a  material  increases,  it  is  probable  that  our  standard  methods  of  testily 
will  also  have  to  change.  No  such  standards,  therefore,  can  be  fixed  per- 
manently, but  certain  methods  can  be  agreed  on  and  followed  for  a  time, 
and  when  a  change  is  made  let  all  change  together.  To  attain  to  this 
kind  of  unity  of  action  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  world's  representative 
body  which  will  command  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  both  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  users  of  materials  in  all  civilized  countries  to  decide 
such  questions. 
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The  efforts  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials 
towards  securing  such  unity  of  action  in  various  countries  has  not  thus 
far  been  productive  of  great  reforms  although,  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 
However,  some  of  the  affiliated  Bocieties  like  our  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  have  been  instrumental  in  unifying  the  methods  of 
testing  and  standardizing  speci^catlons  in  force  in  their  respective  countries. 

Evidently  no  complete  standardization  can  be  effected  for  tests  on 
entire  structural  forms,  since  these  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  disposition  of 
parts,  but  specimen  testa  can  be  standardised  since  all  significant  condi- 
tions can  be  made  uniform. 

99.  Mechanical  Tests  ClassiSed. — In  a  general  way  we  may  divide 
mechanical  tests  of  building  materials  into  the  following  classes: 

With  reference  to  the  method  of  applying  the  loads  we  have — 

(1)  Static  Testa,  or  those  made  with  gradually  increasing  loads,  such  as 
the  ordinary  tests  in  tension,  compression,  cross-bending,  torsion,  and 
shearing. 

(2)  Dynamic  Tests,  or  those  made  with  suddenly  applied  loads,  as  by  a 
falling  weight. 

(3)  Wearing  Testa, or  those  made  for  determining  resistance  to  abrasion 
and  impact,  as  in  the  case  of  paving-materials. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  test  specimen  we  have — 

(1)  Specimen  Teeta,  or  those  made  upon  specimens  of  the  material, 
specialty  prepared  and  given  standard  forms  and  dimensions. 

(2)  Structurd  Tests,  or  those  made  on  full-sized  structural  forms,  a^ 
floor  systems,  bridge  members,  brick  piers,  pipes,  wire  ropes,  chains, 
riveted  joints,  etc.,  or  on  the  structure  as  a  whole,  such  as  boilers,  simple 
trusses,  frames,  and  various  parts  of  machines. 

Complete  standard  rules  for  making  tests  of  structural  materitos  can 
be  adopted  for  making  all  kinds  of  tests  on  specially  prepared  spebimens, 
but  they  can  be  only  partially  prescribed  for  teats  of  structural  forms, 

THE  ACCURACY  OF  MACHIHES  AITD  APPARATUS 

100.  Methods  of  Determining  the  Accuracy  and  Sensitiveness  of  Test- 
ing Machines. — General  considerations  of  the  accuracy,  sensitiveness, 
and  conditions  which  should  obtain  in  testing  machines  have  been  given 
in  Ch.  II.  Since  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  user  of  a  testing 
machine  should  know  approximately  at  least  the  accuracy  of  his  machine, 
a  brief  statement  of  methods  commonly  used  for  testing  accuracy  and  sensi- 
tiveness will  here  be  made. 

In  testing  the  accuracy  of  vertical  static-load  machines  five  to  ten 
equal  increments  of  dead  load  can  be  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  machine, 
or  on  extensions  formed  by  I-beams,  and  the  corresponding  readings  of 
the  weighing  device  compared  with  the  known  loads.     After  each  inere- 
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ment  of  load  has  been  added  the  seositivenees  may  be  detemuDed  by 
finding  the  additional  weight  which  is  required  to  make  a  perceptible 
indication  on  the  weighing  device.  This  method,  even  when  pig  iron  is 
used,  is  too  cumbersome  and  laborious  for  loads  above  10,000  to  20,000  ■ 
lb.  In  cahbrating  machines  of  the  lever  type,  loads  of  this  magnitude 
are  sufiScient  to  determine  the  multiplying  factor  for  the  lever  ^stem 
and,  assuming  this  factor  constant,  a  correction  coefficient  applicable  to 
the  range  of  machine  may  be  determined.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to 
estimate  the  sensitiveness  at  high  loads  to  be  proportionately  the  same  as 
at  low  loads.  In  cahbrating  hydrauUc  machines  in  which  there  is  fric- 
tion at  stuffing  boxes  and  around  the  piston,  it  is  desirable  to  test  the 
machine  to  full  capacity. 

Standardized  calibrating  levers  with  weights  in  capacities  up  to 
100,000  lb.  can  now  be  purchased  from  manufacturers  of  testing  machines. 
These  .furnish  a  more  expedient  and  easy  means  of  calibrating  over  a 
greater  range  of  loads  than  the  dead  weight  method.  It  is  often  possible 
to  caUbrate  a  very  large  testing  machine  by  placing  a  smaller  machine 
of  known  accuracy  and  sensitiveness  on  the  weighing  table  of  the  larger 
machine  and  loading  it.  HydrauUc  jacks  of  known  accuracy  may  also 
be  used  for  such  purposes. 

The  most  inexpensive  device  for  calibrating  large  testing  machines 
up  to  full  capacity  is  the  calibrated  tension  bar  or  compre8si,on  prism 
equipped  with  a  permanently  attached  extensometer.  An  annealed  bar 
of  high  elastic  limit  -  and  of  such  cross-section  that  the  capacity  of 
the  machine  wUl  be  well  within  the  eUstic  hmit  of  the  bar  is  a  desirable 
calibrating  apparatus.  The  extensometer  should  be  preferably  of  the 
Belf-indicating  type,  measuring  deformations  on  two  or  more  sides  of  the 
bar  and  reading  to  at  least  0.0001  in.  It  should  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  bar  and  suitably  protected  from  injury.  The  gage  length 
should  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  least  reading  of  the  apparatus  to 
correspond  to  a  change  in  loading  of  0.2  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  machine.  The  bar  should  be  so  secured  in  the  jaws  of  the  machine 
that  an  axial  load  is  insured,  and  slipping  prohibited. 

If  a  compression  prism  is  used  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  radius  of 
gyration  should  not  exceed  20,  and  if  a  hollow  cylinder  be  employed  the 
ratio  of  thickness  to  diameter  ought  not  to  be  less  than  1  :  8.  The 
average  unit  stress  at  full  capacity  of  the  machine  should  be  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  elastic  limit.  The  quality  of  the  material,  gage  length 
of  compressometer  and  its  characteristics  should  conform  to .  the  COT- 
responding  specifications  for  the  calibrating  bar.  Spherical  seata  or  other 
means  for  securing  an  axial  load  should  be  used. 

Calibrating  test^pieces  should  be  standardized  at  tlie  Bureau  of  Stand* 
arda  or  on  machines  of  known  cahbration.    Care  should  always  be  takes 
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to  sta,n(lardize  such  a  test-piece  under  the  same  coaditions  as  will  sur- 
round the  specimen  when  it  is  used  for  calibration  purposes.  A  half  dozen 
or  more  increments  of  load  may  be  applied  to  the  caUbrating  specimen 
at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  0.1  in.  per  minute  and  corresponding  readings  (rf 
the  deformations  taken.  After  each  increment  of  loading,  the  dead  weight 
required  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  weighing  device  furnishes  a  measure 
of  sensitiveness. 

Pressure  gages  on  hydraulic  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  loading.  If  the  pressure  in  the  jack  ia 
measured  to  determine  load  on  machine,  calibrations  under  increasing 
and  decreasing  loadings  should  be  made  with  the  piston  at  different  pod- 
tione  in  the  stroke.  By  so  doing  variations  in  the  frictional  resistances 
can  be  determined. 

101.  The  Calibration  of  Apparatus  for  Measuring  Defonnatioiis. — For 
certain  claases  of  testing,  a  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  and  sensitiveness 
of  apparatus  used  to  measure  deformations  is  of  as  great  value  as  similar 
information  concerning  the  testing  machine.  For  most  purposes  an 
accuracy  of  1  per  cent  is  sufficient  in  such  apparatus.  Essential  consider- 
ations for  different  types  of  deformation  apparatus  have  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  When  conditions  permit  the  calibration  of 
such  devices  may  well  be  left  to  standard  laboratories  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  or  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  If  calibration  is  done  in  iha 
home  laboratory,  the  following  method  serves  for  a  rough  test  <^  accuracy 
and  sensitiveness. 

The  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  a  steel  test-piece  for  which  the  stress- 
deformation  curve  has  been  accurately  determined;  and  the  test-pieoe 
gripped  in  a  standard  manner  by  the  machine,  so  that  slipping  and  improper 
distribution  of  stress  are  avoided-  Increments  of  load  are  very  slowly 
and  uniformly  applied  to  the  test-piece  and  the  corresponding  readings 
of  the  apparatus  taken.  After  each  increment  of  loading  one  may  deter- 
mine sensitiveness  by  observing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  load  required 
to  produce  a  readable  change  on  the  deformation  apparatus. 

If  a  standardized  deformation  apparatus  is  at  hand,  it  may  also  be 
attached  to  a  specimen  under  conditions  similar  to  those  surrounding 
the  apparatus  which  is  being  calibrated.  The  unknown  device  can  then 
be  compared  with  the  standard  under  loading  conditions  indicated  above. 

A  more  accurate  method  than  the  above  for  calibrating  extensometers 
and  compressometers  consists  in  clamping  one  end  of  the  apparatus 
to  a  dummy  specimen  held  in  a  lathe  chuck  and  the  other  end  to  the  cen- 
tering spindle  of  the  tail-stock.  By  using  a  microscope  with  a  standard- 
ized micrometer  eyepiece  the  movements  of  the  pivot  end  of  the  spindle 
can  be  determined  and  compared  with  readings  of  the  motions  regis- 
tered by  the  deformation  apparatus.     If  a  precision  lathe  can  be  had, 
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one  part  of  the  extensometer  may  be  attached  to  the  Bpindle  on  the  tail- 
Btock  and  the  other  to  a  specimen  held  on  the  lathe  carriage.  In  this  set- 
up the  axes  of  specimeii  and  spindle  should  be  colincar.  The  lathe  may 
then  be  set  BO  that  the  carriage  travels  .02  or  .01  in.  per  revolution  of  the 
chuck  and  a  comparison  of  the  deformation  apparatus  with  the  lathe 
screw  determined. 

Using  a  standardized  linear  dividing  engine,  reading  directly  to  0.002 
mm.  or  less,  still  greater  refinement  may  be  obtained.  W'ith  such  apparatus 
it  is  possible  to  calibrate  scales,  micrometers,  and  practically  all  of  the 
devices  used  in  measuring  deformations. 

When  calibrating  apparatus  in  which  accuracy  in  fabrication  is  based 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  accuracy  of  a  screw,  readings  of  say  one- 
tenth  the  range  should  be  taken  over  the  entire  range  of  the  apparatus 
to  determine  the  cumulative  error  of  the  device.  Periodic  errors  may  be 
ascertained  ly  a  large  number  of  readings  of  small  increments  of  motion 
over  a  limited  portion,  say  one-tenth,  of  the  range.  Furthermore,  to 
eliminate  periodic  errors  in  the  calibrating  device  it  is  essential  that  the 
apparatuses  imder  comparison  be  shifted  several  times  and  the  entire 
TKDge  and  partial  range  caHbrations  repeated. 

To  avoid  errors  due  to  lost  motion  in  screw-calibrating  devices  one  must 
always  approach  the  desired  reading  from  the  same  direction.  To  accu- 
rately detect  lost  motion  or  lag  and  to  determine  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
deformation  apparatus,  observations  on  minute  forward  and  back  motions 
of  the  moving  i>art  of  the  apparatus  may  be  made  under  a  microscope 
provided  with  a  micrometer  eyepiece. 

Sm,ECTION  AITD  PREPAKATIOH  Or  SPECIHEHS 

102.  Selection  of  Specimens. — It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
specimens  are  selected  for  testing  with  either  of  two  objects  in  view — 
to  compare  the  mechanical  properties  of  certain  materials  or  grades  of  the 
same  material,  or  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  certain  conditions  of  fabri- 
cation, treatment  and  usage  on  the  mechanical  properties.  In  comparing  - 
mechanical  properties  the  size,  shape,  method  of  fabrication,  and  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  specimens  are  generally  standardized,  but  in 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  structural  conditions  one  or  more  of  these  is 
made  variable.  When  choosing  specimens  for  any  kind  of  test  the  inspec- 
tor must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  test  results  are  valueless  unless 
the  specimens  are  truly  representative  of  conditions  and  properties  under 
investigation. 

The  numerous  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  American  Society  for  Mechanictd  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers,  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  and 
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others,  in  genera],  cover  the  method  of  selecting  test  Bpecimens  of  metals 
and  metal  elements  which  are  to  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Test- 
pieces  may  be  cut  from  the  finished  casting  or  roiled  product.  If  the 
quality  of  metal  is  to  be  ascertained,  specimens  of  cast  metals  should  be 
separately  poured  into  vertical  dry  molds.  If  specimens  are  cut  from 
castings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  shrinkage  strains  exert  a  pronounced 
effect  upon  strength  at  all  comers  and  angles  in  the  casting  and  that  the 
outside,  especially  in  cast-iron  members,  is  often  much  stronger  than  the 
center.  When  specimens  are  cut  from  rolled  structural  shapes,  one  should 
consider  that  the  metal  in  the  thin  parts  is  harder,  tougher  a^d  stronger 
than  that  of  the  thick  portions  which  has  received  less  work  under  the 
rolls. 

With  wrought  iron  a  great  difference  will  be  found  in  specimens  cut 
with  and  across  the  direction  of  the  rolling,  the  former  having  much  higher 
strength  and  a  greater  ductility.  In  steel  plates  there  is  little  diflrerenee, 
and  in  rolled  brass  and  copper  plates  there  is  no  difference.  In  the  case 
of  the  bronzes  it  is  necessary  to  have  teat  samples  poured  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  melting,  as  the  mixture  changes  its  characteristics  rapidly 
when  in  a  melted  state. 

PUes  of  brick  or  building  tile  may  be  subdivided  into  small  piles  of 
approximately  100  each  and  one  sample  representing  each  small  pile 
chosen.  If  the  total  number  of  samples  is  more  than  required  the  number 
may  be  reduced  in.  similar  manner.  In  selecting  samples,  color,  depth 
of  kiln-mark,  number  and  position  of  checks  and  spalls,  and  ring  under 
the  hammer  should  be  considered.  If  the  sampUng  is  done  at  the  kiln, 
the  position  of  the  specimens  with  respect  to  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  source  of  heat  must  be  considered. 

When  samples  of  stone  are  being  selected,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
epecimens  from  the  different  strata  which  are  being  worked.  If  the  sur- 
face has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  considerable  time  specimens 
should  be  cut  from  the  interior.  The  f&ces  of  specimens  should  be  refer- 
enced with  respect  to  the  rift  in  the  rock.  Specimens  should  not  be 
selected  from  portions  of  rock  adjacent  to  blast  holes. 

In  selecting  timber  specimens,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  as  told 
by  the  ft"""ftl  rings,  position  in  the  tree,  the  proportion  of  heartwood  and 
sapwood,  the  proportion  of  spring  and  summer  wood,  the  moisture  con- 
tent, the  method  of  seasoning  and  the  character  and  position  of  defects 
must  all  be  considered. 

H)3.  The  Preparation  of  the  Specimen. — In  order  that  the  specimen 
may  fairly  represent  the  material  under  examination,  or  the  particular 
plate,  or  bar,  or  rolled  form  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  a  nur-ber  of  rigid  requirements. 

The  specimen  must  be  obtained  by  cutting  it  out  in  a  way  that  will 
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leave  it  perfectly  Btraight.  If  a  metal  test-piece  is  bent  in  getting  it  out, 
it  should  be  headed  to  straighten  it ;  but  this  may  often  change  the  original 
molecular  arrangement,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  When  the  speci- 
men is  cut  from  a  larger  portion  of  a  plate  or  rolled  form  by  shearing,  it 
n-ill  invariably  take  a  curved  form.  In  this  case  the  pUUe,  or  form,  should 
be  sheared  away  from  the  specimen,  in  narrow  shces,  so  as  to  leave  the  test 
specimen  unbent.  If  the  specimen  is  bent  and  then  straightened,  it  raises 
the  elastic  limit  and  hardens  the- metal,  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  cold 
working.  Instead  of  shearing,  some  milder  process,  such  as  planing  or 
drillii^  or  sawing,  should  be  resorted  to  to  obtain  the  test  specimen. 
For,  besides  the  bending  action  on  the  bar  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of  the 
shearing  or  punching  is  to  seriously  injure  the  metal  for  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  sheared  surface,  lea\'ing  it  so  non-ductile,  or  brittle, 
that  it  will  not  elongate  appreciably,  and  hence  under  a  tensile  test  these 
surfaces  will  be  severed  very  early  in  the  test,  and  the  cracks  so  started 
may  cause  the  remainder  of  the  cross-section  to  tear  asunder  in  detail. 
To  prevent  this  action  on  sheared  or  punched  specimens,  at  least  as 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  thickness  should  be  removed  from  all  punched  or 
sheared  faces,  by  reaming,  planing,  or  filing. 

Final  finishing  of  hard  metal  specimens  should  be  done  with  a  file 
in  order  to  avoid  the  torn  and  bruised  surface  conditions  which  result 
from  the  use  of  lathe  and  planer  tools.  Soft  metal  test-pieces  should  be 
finished  with  emery  cloth.  If  the  skin  is  removed  from  a  casting  by 
planer  or  milhng  device,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  rectangular  comers  with 
a  file  in  order  that  incipient  cracks  or  irregularities  caused  by  the  tools 
may  be  eliminated.  If  soft  metal  specimens  must  be  straightened,  wooden 
or  copper  mallets  should  be  employed ;  a  steel  hammer  should  never  be 
used.  The  ends  of  metal  compression  specimens  should  be  accurately 
ground  to  parallel  plane  surfaces. 

To  avoid  the  inclusion  of  material  which  may  have  been  weakened 
in  quarrying,  it  b  necessary  to  saw  compression  test^pieces  of  stone  from 
the  interior  of  blocks  somewhat  lai^r  than  the  teat-pieces:  roughing  out 
the  specimen  with  hammer  and  chisel  may  cause  a  large  reduction  in 
strength.  If  the  latter  method  is  permitted,  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  sides  of  prismatic  specimens  plane.  If  accurate  results  are  desired, 
it  is  well  to  grind  to  true  planes  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure.  Specimens  of  brick,  building  tile  and  concrete  will  show  greater 
strength  if  similarly  treated.  Since  the  expense  of  this  work  is  often 
prohibitive,  bedments  such  as  are  described  in  Art.  76,  77  aad  78  are  often 
used  to  overcome  the  effects  of  surface  inequalities. 
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TENSION  TESTS 

104.  Significance  of  Tension  Tests. — Tension  tests  are  more  com- 
mon, more  readily  made,  and  more  useful  in  revealing  the  true  char- 
acter of  a  metal  than  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  test.  In  fact,  when 
other  kinds  of  testa  are  made  it  will  commonly  be  well  to  accompany 
them  with  a  few  tensile  testa  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  better  to  co- 
ordinate the  results  with  those  obtaioed  on  other  materials  by  similar 
testa,  or  on  like  materials  by  difTerent  tests.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  metals  are  wanting  in  strict  homt^eneity, 
and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  more  or  less  dissinular 
elements  embedded  in  a  common  matrix,  somewhat  like  granite.  (See 
Art.  623  and  663.)  For  instance,  the  planes  of  rupture  will  be  different 
for  different  kinds  of  tests  on  the  same  specimen,  and  hence  the  strength 
developed  will  be  that  of  a  different  combination  of  elements  in  each 
case.  Also,  the  strength  to  resist  various  kinds  of  stress  may  lie  in 
entirely  difTerent  elements  of  the  aggregation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  ca.st  iron  the  strength  to  resist  tension  is  the  strength  of  the 
graphitic  carbon  matrix  in  which  the  iron  crystals  are  embedded,  while 
the  strength  in  compression  is  largely  strength  of  the  iron  crystals 
themselves,* 

What  we  call  the  maximum  strength  of  the  material,  therefore,  or  its 
strength  at  rupture,  is  not  usually  the  sum  of  the  maximum  resistances  of 
the  several  elementary  portions  of  the  cross-section,  since  they  do  not  all 
distort  equally.  It  is  often  the  case  that  actual  rupture  occurs  successively 
over  many  elementary  portions  of  the  broken  section  before  the  final 
failure  occurs.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  elastic  limits  of  the  mate- 
rial, while  with  iron  and  steel  castings  this  failure  in  detail  is  so  prominent 
as  to  cause  the  stress-diagram  to  be  a  curve  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  loading.  Here,  too,  the  irregular  shrinkage  often  leaves  very  great 
internal  stresses  in  the  body,  which  causes  some  portions  to  come  to  their 
elastic  limits  and  ultimate  strength  much  earlier  than  others,  again  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  curved  stress-diagram. 

The  tension  test  is  especially  well  calculated  to  show  what  local  irregu- 
larities may  be  found  in  a  finished  product,  and  to  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  work  of  forging  (rolling  ct  hammering)  has  produced  that  degree  of 
homogeneity  expected  of  it. 

The  tension  test  is  more  readily  standardized  than  any  other  so  as  to  be 
indepenrlent  of  "  personal  equation  "  and  of  variations  in  the  testing- 
machines  employed.  It  also  demands  the  least  amount  of  preparation 
of  the  test  specimen,  if  tests  are  to  be  made  only  for  commercial  purposes. 
Except  for  the  inherent  want  of  uniformity  or  of  homogeneity  mentioned 
above,  therefore,  the  tension  test  may  be  made  to  give  typical  and  uniform 
*  M.  Osmond. 
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results,  and  it  should  be  coosidered  as  the  best  single  test  to  moke  oa  any 
of  the  metals. 
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106.  Object. — In  routine  testing  of  metals  under  tension  the  ultimate 
strength,  yield-point  and  per  cent  elongation  are  always  detennined  and 
the  character  of  the  fracture  noted.  Frequently,  the  per  cent  reduction 
in  area  is  also  found.  From  these  properties  the  static  tensile  strength,  the 
limiting  working  unit  stress,  the  ductlHty,  and  the  homogeneity  and  charac- 
ter of  structure  of  the  metal  is  judged.*  Such  tests,  therefore,  which  can  be 
performed  with  great  speed  and  at  low  cost,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

108.  Types  of  Tension  Spedmens. — Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
form  of  a  tension  test-piece  has  an  influence  upon  both  the  strength  and 
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Flo.  1. — The  V&riation  in  the  Distribution  of  the  Elongation  of  the  Several  Inch 
Spaces  of  Six-inch  Test  Ban  of  St«el  and  Wrought  Iron  0.56  In.  in  Diameter. 
(T««te  ef  MelaU,  1890.) 

elongation.  The  influence  on  strength  of  grooving  and  sudden  contrac- 
tions in  area  is  considered  in  Arts.  719  to  721.  Fig.  I  shows  the  varia- 
tion in  unit  elongation  for  successive  spaces  on  steel  and  wrought  iron  bars. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  length  of  the  gaged  position  on  per 
cent  el(Higation. 

Tttmajer  proposed  that  the  elongation  due  to  the  neck  be  eliminated 
by  subtracting  the  elongation  in  a  4-in.  from  the  elongation  in  an  8-in. 
gage  length  and  dividing  by  the  difference  in  the  gage  lengths.  The  func- 
tion, thus  obtained,  would  be  independent  of  the  gage  length  of  the  speci- 
men.   This  proposal  has  not,  however,  been  widely  adopted.' 

*Ttie  character  of  atructure  in  ductile  metak  is  much  better  aecertajned  from 
terta  on  speeimena  around  which  a.  V-ahaped  Kroove  haa  been  turned.  With  such 
tpedmena  the  hnee  of  atress  are  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  and  a  square 
break  revealing  the  character  of  the  cryataJlinc  structure  enauea. 
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On  account  of  the  above  considerations  it  has  become  quite  necessaiy 
to  prescribe  certain  types  of  8[>ecimens  for  commercial  testa  in  which 
the  gradii^  and  acceptance  of  material  is  involved.  M.  Barba  *  has  shown 
that  the  resistance  and  per  cent  elongation  remain  constant  provided  the 
rdoHve  dimensions  are  not  changed  and  the  method  of  gripping  and  load- 
ing are  identical.  As  the  result  of  his  work  and  a  large  number  of  tests, 
the  French  Commission  adopted  the  relation  P  =  G6.67A  or  for  cylindrical 
specimens  I— 7.2Z),  where  I  is  the  measured  length  on  which  the  elongation 
is  computed,  D  is  the  diameter,  and  A  the  area  of  cross-section.  The 
German  Commissions  use  l  =  H.3-\/A,  which  is  equal  to  1  =  10D  if  the 
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Fia.  2.— The  IdAucucc  of  the   Ratio 
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the  Per  Cent  Elongation  of 


specimen  is  cyUndrical.  Engineering  societies  in  the  United  States  have 
not  rigidly  adhered  to  either  of  these  mips,  or  even  Barba's  law,  in  stand- 
ardiising  the  shape  of  test-pieces  cut  from  plates  or  other  rolled  sections. 
However,  they  have  prescribed  fixed  standards  for  cylindrical  and  flat  ■ 
specimens  (see  Figs.  3c  and  3e).  For  flat  specimens  over  -j  in.  thick,  the 
gage  length  is  8  in,  and  the  width  IJ  in.  The  width  of  specimens  cut 
from  material  less  than  i  in.  in  thickness  must  be  five  times  the  thickness 
with  a  minimum  of  }  in.,  and  the  gage  length  must  be  twenty-four  times 
the  thickness  with  a  minimum  of  2  in. 

*  Mem.  de  la  SoeUU  dta  Inn.  CivOi,  1880,  I,  p.  682.    See  also  Uuwin'i  The  TeOing 
qf  MaieriaU  of  Cortdruction. 
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In  Fig.  3  are  shown  seven  types  of  specimeDs  dimensioned  in  accord- 
ance with  practice.     For  rough  tests  on  ductile  rounds  or  fiate,  form  (a) 


Fta.  S.^Typee  of  Specime&i  for  Tensile  Teats. 


is  suitable.  Form  (b)  is  a  more  expensive  specimen  which  is  less  liable 
to  Blip  in  the  grips  and  also  receives  a  lower  intensity  of  compression  from 
the  (ripe  than  does  form  (a).    For  more  careful  tests  in  which  it  is  highly 
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desirable  to  avoid  slipping  at  the  grips,  form  (c)  or  (c')  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  holder  shown  in  F^.  29,  Art.  69.  Automobile  steels 
of  very  high  elastic  limit  and  great  hardness  cannot  be  readily  fashioned 
into  form  (c)  after  hardening.  If  so  fashioned  before  heat  treatment, 
these  steels  are  liable  to  become  warped  and  weakened  at  the  screw 
threads.  For  such  steels  form  *  (d)  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  holder  shown  in  Fig.  30,  Art.  69.  An  inexpensive  casting  which 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  test-piece  for  rough  tests  on  cast  iron,  mal- 
leable iron  and  ainiilar 
brittle  metals  is  form 
(/).  Fonn  (jj)  has  been 
iS  used  with  success  by 
I  Prof.  W.  H.  Warreq  of 
I  p  Sydney  University,  J\.m3- 
g  tralia,  in  testing  the  |eD- 
«)  g  aile  strengths  of  woock. 

I  107.  Testing.— The 
10^  dimensions  of  cross-sec- 
^  tion  of  the  specimen  are 
|>£  measured  at  several 
places  along  the  gage 
length.  If  the  test-piece 
is  cylindrical,  mutually 
perpendicular  diameters 
should  be  measured  at 
each  cr(|&B-&eetioD. 
Measuremente  of  metal 
Should  be  accurate  to 
Vo  of  1  per  cent.  The 
average  cross-section  uf 
deformed  bars  can  be 
computed  from  deter- 
minations of  weight  and 
length. 
Hie  specimen  is  then  placed  in  a  V-block  and  punch-marked  at  interval 
of  1  inch  along  the  entire  gage  length.  A  laying-off  gage  or  a  multiple 
punch  is  a  time-saver  in  this  operation.  Fine  wire  and  other  small  sec- 
tions which  would  be  seriously  weakened  by  punching  may  be  marked 
with  ink. 

For  variationt  in  speed  of  the  pulling  head  of  the  testing  machine  up 

*  See  description  of  this  type  of  specimen  given  by  K.  W.  Zimmenchied  in  Ttmu. 
Soc.  Aula.  Engr.,  Vol.  8,  pt.  2,  p.  161;  also  see  Marten's  HandbotA  of  7'esfmf  AfoteKal*, 


Speed  of  FuUiog  Head  In  iDcbea  per  UlDuIe 


Fig.  4.— The  Effect  of  Speed  on  the  Tensile  StrengtU 
and  Elongation  of  Steel,  (Rept  of  Com.O,  A.S.T.M., 
see  ProceediTigs,  1906.) 
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to  6  in.  per  minute,  there  is  no  pronounced  effect  on  the  mechanical 
properties  of  Boft  steel  aa  Fig.  4  shows.  The  higher  carbon  steel  specimers 
show  practically  the  same  properties  for  speeds  less  than  3  in.  per  minute. 
The  greatest  effect  is  produced  on  the  yield-point.  However,  if  one 
wishes  to  accurately  determine  the  yield-point  a  speed  of  2  to  4  in.  per 
minute  may  be  appUed  until  about  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  yield- 
point  load  is  reached,  the  speed  then  may  be  quickly  cut  down  to  about 
\  in.  per  minute,  the  yield-point  determined,  and  the  high  speed  again 
reapplied  to  rupture.  For  cast  iron  and  similar  brittle  materials  the  speed 
throughout  the  test  ought  not  exceed  0.02  or  0.03  in.  per  minute  per  inch 
of  gage  let^h.  The  speed  should  be  constant  for  any  given  series  of 
tests  on  brittle  plastic  materials. 

The  French  Commission  recommends  that  tests  be  continuously  pro- 
gressive; that  the  duration  of  test  be  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the 
^>ecimen  (one  to  six  minutes  for  ordinary  sizes  of  specimen,  less  than 
thirty  seconds  for  test-pieces  under  0.2  in.  thick);  that  heating  of  the 
bar  must  be  avoided,  especially  with  the  softer  metals. 

In  tests  of  high  carbon  steels  and  in  tests  in  which  there  is  slipping 
at  the  gripe  a  pair  of  Capp's  multiplying  dividers  (see  Art.  95)  will  be 
found  useful. 

,  lOB.  Observations  for  Record.— -The  record  should  contain  sufficient 
information  so  that  the  history  of  the  specimen  previous  to  the  test  may  be 
traced.'  In  inspection  at  the  mill  this  includes  heat  nmnber,  specimen 
number,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  needed  to  reference  the 
BpecimeQ  to  the  portion  of  the  heat  or  to  the  member  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

The  first  sign  of  weakening  at  yield-point  of  the  specimen  should 
be  carefully  ascertained.  In  wrought  iron  and  the  low-carbon  steels 
this  is  readily  deterniined  by  the  drop  of  beam,  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
motion  of  the  divider  pointer  and,  in  rolled  material,  by  scaling.  If 
railed  bars  of  uniform  cross-section  are  used,  the  scaling  will  appear 
first  at  the  gripe,  owing  to  the  combined  stress  existing  there,  and  grad- 
ually extend  toward  the  center  of  the  specimen.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
scaling  advances  on  lines  at  about  45  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  specimen : 
i.e.,  on  the  surface  traces  of  the  planes  upon  which  maximum  shear  stress 
exBts. 

The  maximum  load  is  next  determined.  It  will  be  found  to  occur 
simultaneouBly  with  the  commencement  of  the  "  necking  down  "  action 
in  ductile  materials,  with  rupture  in  brittle  materials.  At  present  it  is 
not  customary  to  record  the  actual  breaking  load  for  ductile  materials, 
since  it  is  not  r^arded  as  an  important  index  of  strength.  After  rupture 
the  testipiece  is  again  laid  in  the  V-block  with  the  fractured  ends  in  con- 
tact and  a  record  of  the  length  of  gage  across  break  is  made. 
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If  the  specimen  has  a  "  cup  and  cone  "  fracture,  it  will  be  found 
easier  to  meaeure  the  reduced  diameter  on  the  hps  of  the  cup  than  on  the 
cone.  The  reduced  areas  of  rectangular  Bpecimena 
can  be  most  readily  determined  by  meamiring  6,  di 
and  dt  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  To  measure  fractures 
of  irregular  outline,  a  micrometer  provided  with  a 
conical  spindle  and  anvil  will  be  found  convenient. 

Two  characterizations  of  fracture  are  generally 
made,  one  with  reference  to  shape  and  the  other 
with  reference  to  texture.  For  example,  mild  steel 
fractures  are  commonly  "  cup  and  oone  "  in  diape 
and  "silky"  in  texture;  hard  Bteel  fractures  break  squarely  across — 
"square  break" — and  are  more  or  less  finely  crystalline  in  texture. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  fractures  commonly  observed  in  metals  and  suggested 
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Fia.  6. — Characteristic  Fractures  of  Feiroua  Metals  in  Tension. 
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■  characterizations  of  the  same.  Unusual  features  in  the  fracture  should 
always  be  recorded  and  their  causes,  if  possible,  ascertained.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  microscope  is  a  valuable  aid. 
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EXTENSOUETEB  TENSION  TESTS 

lOB.  Object — In  addition  to  the  objects  mentioned  under  commercial 
tension  tests,  the  exteosometer  teat  affords  a  determination  of  the  stress- 
elongation  curve  for  the  material.  Consequently  the  elastic  limit  or 
the  limit  of  proportionaUty  and  the  resilience  may  also  be  measured. 

lUK  Testing. — Specimens  like  form  (c)  or  (d),  Fig.  3,  are  preferable 
for  extenaometer  tests ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  gage  length  for  the  appa- 
ratus should  be  at  least  8  in.  For  steels,  a  specimen  fashioned  as  indicated 
with  a  diameter  of  0.798  in.  (area  0.5  sq.in.),  length  between  shoulders 
of  9  in.  and  a  gage  length  of  8  in.,  is  convenient  and  satisfactory. 

To  avoid  ernws  arisii^  from  the  bending  of  the  specimen  due  to  eccen- 
trici^  in  loading,  uon-homt^eneity  or  initial  curvature  in  the  specimen, 
extensometera  provided  with  three-point  contact  at  each  collar  are  prefer- 
able to  extenscHneters  of  same  type  having  two-point  contact.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  extensometer  should  be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
.the  deformation  to  be  measured.  Ordinarily  the  least  reading  of  the  appa- 
ratus should  be  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  deformation  at  the 
d&stic  limit.  For  steel  this  requires  apparatus  reading  to  0.0001  in. 
General  requirements  for  extensometera  may  be  found  in  Art.  79. 

During  the  test  the  speed  of  the  pulling  head  should  be  very  low,  not 
over  0.01  in.  per  minute  per  inch  of  gage  length,  and  the  machine  may  be 
stopped  long  enough  to  secure  readings  of  defomiation.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  avoid  vibration  or  shocks  during  the  apphcstion  of  the 
load,  once  such  disturbances  greatly  impair  both  the  accuracy  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  IJie  extens(HQeter. 

There  are  two  methods  fA  loading  which  may  be  used,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  tiie  material  and  the  information  desired.  If  the 
limit  of  proportionality  is  to  be  determined  the  load  is  progressively 
appUed  in' increments  equivalent  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  estimated 
value  of  that  stress  and  the  corresponding  deformations  observed.  When 
a  stress  approximating  the  limit  of  proportionality  is  reached  *.he  incre- 
ments are  reduced  to  t^ut  one-tenth  of  their  former  value  until  the 
yield-point  has  been  passed.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the  extensometer 
from  the  specimen  alter  passing  the  yield-point  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  instrument.  Subsequent  measurements  of  elongation  may  be  made 
with  a  ptur  of  dividers. 

The  second  method  of  loading  is  more  often  adopted  with  materials 
having  a  curvilinear  stress-deformation  diagram  than  with  iron  or  steel.  It 
consists  in  determining  the  mnvimiim  total  deformation  and  set  correspond- 
ing to  repeated  apphcationa  of  each  load.  An  initial  load  corresponding 
to  one-twentieth  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  or  thereabouts, 
may  be  applied    and  removed  with  determination  of  accompanying 
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deformation  and  set.  If  set  occurs  the  load  is  repeated  and  readings 
of  deformation  and  set  taken  until  the  set  becomes  constant.  Then  the 
load  i&  doubled  and  the  same  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated.  This  proc- 
ess ie  applied  again  and  again  until  the  load  is  reached  at  which  the 
Bet  continually  increases.  When  this  method  is  applied  to  a  material 
having  a  true  elastic  limit  it  is  well  to  decrease  the  increments  of  load  in 
proximity  of  the  elastic  hmit. 

ill.  Stress-deformatioii  Diagrams. — It  is  customary  in  this  country 
to  plot  curves  uaii^  unit  stress  as  ordinates  and  unit  deformations  as 
abscissas  with  the  curve  lying  in  the  first  quadrant.  The  scales  for  such 
diagrams  should  be  so  selected  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  will  lie  between 
30  and  70  degrees  with  the  horizontal;  otherwise  the  curvature  of  the  dia- 
gram is  made  too  flat  or  too  steep  and  there  is  also  difficulty  in  determining 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  with  accuracy.  If  the  repetition  method  of  load- 
ing has  been  employed  in  testing,  curves  showing  the  gross  sets,  gross 
deformations,  and  net  deformations  are  generally  plotted  against  unit 
stress.  On  such  diagrams  in  addition  to  a  suitable  title  and  proper  label-  . 
ing  of  the  coordinates,  it  is  good  practice  to  indicate  the  value  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  beside  the  line  from  which  it  was  gotten,  to  indi- 
cate the  elastic  limit  or  limit  of  proportionahty,  the  yield-point,  and 
ultimate  strength.  The  diagram  is,  in  this  way,  made  to  furnish  the 
most  essential  information  secured  in  the  test. 


112.  Objects  of  Compression  Tests.— Whereas  tension  tests  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  many  of  the  more  significant  mechanicfd 
properties  of  materials  which  are  more  or  less  ductile,  compression  tests 
are  made  chiefly  to  determine  resistance  to  compression  and  the  elastic 
properties  under  compression.*  In  testing  materials  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  elasticity  the  elastic  limit,  yield-point,  and  modulus  of  elasticity 
may  be  gotten.  The  determination  of  the  ultimate  strength  is  dependent 
upon  the  plasticity  of  the  metal  after  the  yield-point.  In  the  softer 
varieties  of  steel  there  is  no  well-defined  point  in  the  loading  at  which 
a  complete  disintegration  of  structure  takes  place.  From  testa  of  columns 
made  of  such  materials  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  strength  is  limited 
by  the  elastic  limit.  Consequently  it  is  quite  common  to  regard  the  elas- 
tic limit  as  a  measure  of  ultimate  strength  in  compression  for  these  steels. 

Materials,  possessing  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  like  the  minor  metals 
and  their  alloys,  have  poorly  defined  elastic  limits  and  the  compresdve 
strength. is  often  based  upon  the  load  sustained  at  a  given  unit  deforma- 

*  Herein  we  sball  refer  to  compreaaioD  tests  as  practiced  on  short  priams.  The 
testing  of  columiis  involves  conaideration  of  conditiona  of  fabrication,  end  restraint, 
form  and  poailion  of  load  in  addition  to  the  chsracteriatics  of  the  material  itaeU, 
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tion.  These  vtdues  furnish  a  basis  of  ccmvpariaon  hd  are  far  from  criteria 
<tf  tiruetural  length  utUcss  determined  from  long-time,  applications  of  load. 

For  brittle  materials  like  concrete,  building  tile,  stone,  brick  and 
timber,  the  compression  test  is  of  most  value  in  establishing  criteria  of 
mechanical  properties  of  materials.  In  tests  on  these  substances,  the  unit 
stress  at  first  crack  or  first  sign  of  failure,  at  elastic  limit — if  there  is  one — 
and  at  ultimate  are  found.  The  position  of  the  first  crack,  the  character 
of  the  explosion  at  rupture  and  the  shapes  of  the  fragments  are  all  note- 
worthy. The  unit  stress  at  first  sign  of  failure  coupled  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  plaot  of  initial  weakening  may  indicate  faulty  imposition  of  load  or 
a  local  defect  in  material.  The  character  of  the  explosion  at  rupture  and 
the  shape  of  the  fragments  are  also  of  assistance  in  determining  whether 
the  load  was  axially  or  eccentrically  appUed.  Flowing  of  the  bedment 
often  produces  vertical  splitting  of  the  test-piece. 

113.  The  Form  of  Compression  Spedmens. — The  form  of  specimen 
which  has  been  most  frequently  adopted  is  the  cube.  For  materials  which 
rupture  on  planes  inclined  more  than  45°  with  the  horizontal,  the  cube 
is  not  suitable;  since  the  strength  is  increased  by  frictional  restraint 
acting  at  the  surfaces  under  pressure.  Prisms  or  t^hnders  with  a  height 
equal  to  twice  the  least  lateral  dimension  are  better  types  of  test-piece 
for  such  materials.  Owing  to  weaknesses  at  comers  due  to  the  methods 
of  fashioning  the  specimen  and  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  full  resist- 
ance from  the  material  in  the  comers,  a  cyhndricf^  test-piece  is  preferable. 

In  F^.  7  appears  three  curves  showing  the  relation  of  crushing  strength 

to  the  ratio  j — r.  .  -^'F  j' = — ■     The  results  on  cast-iron  cyhnders 

least  lateral  dimension 

are  digested  from  tests  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bouton,*    For  these  tests  over  100 

specimens  were  prepared  from  five  bars,  of  each  of  two  kinds  of  cast  iron. 

Comprehensive  tests  on  Swiss  sandstone  prisms  by  Prof.  J.  Bauschinger  f 

fumifihed  the  data  for  the  corresponding  curve  in  the  above  figure. 

From  these  tests  on  rectangular  prisms,  Bauschinger  derived  the 

following  formula, 


5.= 5600-1- 1400^ 


in  which  £^  is  in  iraunds  per  square  inch,  A  is  the  area  in  square  inches, 
and  h  is  the  height  in  inches.    For  a  general  formula  he  recoounended 


■jf(..^ 


•  MS.  Tbeeia,  Theory  and  BxperimenU  <m  Lama  (^  Cruthing  Strmglh  c^  Short  Pritrru, 
Waibingbm  Univ.,  1891. 

t  MiUheibmgen  oui  dem  MechanUdi  Techniaehen  Laboralarium  der  K.  Teckniachtn 
BochaehvU  in  MibKhen,  von  J.  Bauachinger,  Vol.  6, 1876. 
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where  u  =  perimeter  of  croes-eectioD;  a  and  b  are  cooBt&nts,  and  the 
other  quantities  are  the  aaine  as  before.  A  simpler  relation  for 
Bauschinger's  tests  on  sandstone  is  given  by 

S,= 5600+1565^, 
A 

where  d  is  the  minimum  lateral  dimension. 
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The  data  for  the  third  curve  in  Fig.  7  was  obtained  from  192  teats  at 
several  coII^e  laboratories  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Association 
of  Cement  Users.  •  ■ 

From  the  equation  for  the  curve  representing  tests  on  sandstone 
prisms,  Fig.  7,  the  following  relation  appears; 

|2!!^|;2^E™m.o.788+0.222f. 
Strength  of  cube  a 


•Concrete-Cement  Age,  Vol,  4,  p.  141. 
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From  this  equation  it  appears  ttiat  a  sandstone  prism  having  a  height 
equal  to  twice  its  least  width  has  89  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  a  cube 
of  the  same  material.  Whereas  from  the  tests  on  concrete  it  appears  that 
such  a  prism  has  only  73  per  cent  cA  the  strength  of  a  concrete  cube.  It 
therefore  seems  essential  that  a  standard  prismatic  form  be  adopted  for 
compression  specimens. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  specified  for  metals 
a  cyUndrical  specunen  between  1  and  1.129  in.  in  diameter  and  from  2.5 
to  4  in.  high."     At  present,  sentiment  in  this  country  seems  to  favor 
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FiQ.  8.— Crushing  StrengthB  of  Cubes  with      Fia.  9.— Effect  of  Loading  a  Portion  only 
Chamfered  Edges.     (Bauschinger.)  of  the  Surface  of  a  Cube. 

the  adoption  of  a  6  by  12-in.  cylinder  for  a  concrete  test-piece  and  a 
2  by  4-in,  cylinder  for  mortar. 

Id  spite  of  theoretical  considerations,  however,  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating into  new  terms  the  mass  of  data  which  has  been  accimiidated  from 
teste  on  c^bes  is  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  form.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  very  probable  that  the  cube,  although  improper  in  ftmu, 
will  still  be  used  in  tests  of  many  materials  when  strength,  alone,  is  wanted. 
For  making  tests  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  elastic  limit,  and  yield- 
point  on  metals,  the  A.S.T.M.*  permits  the  use  of  cylinders  ranging  in 
length  from  10  to  15  diameters. 

*8ee  AfefAixb/orCompresnon  Teslv  i^  Melak,  El-16,  m  A.S.TM.  Slandartk,  191$. 
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114.  Effects  of  Loading  a  Portion  of  the  CroBs-8ecti<m.— Tests  by 
BauBchinger  on  the  effect  of  chamfered  edges  on  the  strength  of  sand- 
stone cubes  gave  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  tests  show  that  material 
symmetrically  disposed  outside  of  the  bearing  surfaces  increases  the 
strength  of  the  test-piece.  This  increase  is  less  than  3.2  per  cent,  how- 
ever, if  the  bearing  area  is  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  gross  cross-section. 

If  the  pressed  surface  is  square 

and  symmetrically  located  on  a 
side  of  a  cube  the  relations  of  re- 
sistances per  square  inch  to  the 
ratio  of  bearing  area  over  total  area 
are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  effect  of  loading  a  rectan- 
gular zone  having  a  width  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  side  of  the  cube 
and  a  length  equal  to  the  side  of  the 
cube  was  also  studied  by  Bailscb- 
ii^r.  In  this  case  the  resistance 
per  square  inch  is  a  function  c^  the 
distance  of  the  zone  from  the  edge 
of  the  surface.  The  results  sum- 
marized in  Fig.  10  show  that  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  bearing 
area  when  the  center  of  the  bearing  area  is  4  per  cent  of  width  of  the  cube 
from  the  edge  is  9600  lb.,  the  normal  strength  of  a  cube. 

116.  Apparatus  Reiiuired  for  Compression  Tests. — Descriptions  of 
testing  machines,  bearing  blocks,  compressometers,  and  bedments  will  be 
found  in  Ch.  II.  For  testa  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  the  compres- 
someter  should  be  accurate  and  sensitive  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
deformation  in  the  gage  length.  It  should  record  deformations  on  at  least 
two  aides  of  the  specimen.  The  yokes  attaching  the  compreasometer  to 
the  specimen  should  be  placed  not  less  than  half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
specimen  from  the  nearer  bearing  surface.  If  the  yield-point  of  hard 
steel  is  to  be  gotten,  a  pair  of  Capp's  multiplying  dividers  will  be  found 
convenient.  A  spherical  scat  to  permit  adjustment  due  to  non-parallelism 
of  the  heads  of  the  specimen  is  especially  desirable  in  testing  brittle  mate- 
rials. The  value  of  the  seat  is  small,  however,  unless  provisioh  is  made 
for  properly  centering  the  specimens  with  respect  to  it. 

116.  Testing. — The  cross-section  of  the  specimen  should  be  deter- 
mined at  several  points  along  its  length.  On  cylindrical  specimens  meas- 
urements on  mutually  perpendicular  diameters  should  be  made.  Metals 
should  be  measured  to  onc-onc-thousandth  part  and  non-metallic  .mate- 
rials to  one  part  in  five  hundred.    Building  tile,  if  scored,  should  be 


Fio.  10.— Effect  of  Loading  a  Zone  on  tb 
Surface  of  a  Cube.     (Bauschinger.) 
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-measured  outside  of  the  scoring  and  no  allowance  made  for  the  area  of 
fillets.  Although  in  specifications  for  all  hollow  building  block  and  tile 
it  is  customary  to  demand  a  minimum  strength  in  terms  of  the  gross  sec- 
tion only,  it  is  worth  while  to  obtain  the  net  area  in  order  that  the  strength 
of  the  material  itself  may  be  judged. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  adjust  both  the  bearing  block  and 
specimen  so  that  the  line  of  pressure  will  pass  through  the  axis  of  teat- 
piece,  bearing  block,  and  testing  machine. 


Wrougtit  Iran  SUel 

Fio.  11. — Relative  Malleability  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Soft  Steel.  All  the  specimens 
were  originally  of  the  shape  of  the  one  remaining  undeformed.  The  wrought  iron 
Bpocimens  uniformly  show  lat^  cracks.  (From  von  Tetmajer's  Communicatiotu, 
Vol.  4,  H.  5.) 

The  speed  of  the  movable  head  of  the  testing  machine  ought  not  to 
exceed  0.02  in.  per  minute  per  inch  of  height  in  compressing  iron  or  steel 
specimens.  For  plastic  and  brittle  metals,  stone,  concrete,  clay  producte 
and  wood,  speeds  should  not  exceed  0.005  in.  per  minute  per  inch  of  height 
of  test-piece.  Where  strength  only  is  desired  the  rate  of  loading  may  be 
made  more  rapid  for  loads  less  than  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  ultimate 
strei^th.  For  very  plastic  materials  a  much  slower  rate  of  loading  should 
be  used  if  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  crushing  strength  is  wanted. 
In  any  series  of  tests  the  method  of  applying  the  load  should  remain  con- 
stant. 
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The  maiiner  of  making  compression  tesU  with  a  compreaaometer  is 
the  same  as  that  outlined  in  Art.  1 10.  Also,  the  method  of  plotting  the 
curve  sheet  and  the  information  desired  may  be  gotten  from  Art,  111. 

In  making  a  test  for  crushing  atrength  only,  it  is  well  to  surround  brittle 
test-pieces  with  wire  meshing  to  prohibit  fragments  from  flying  at  rup- 
ture. 


vmmff 


Fia.  12. — Boutoo's  CompresaioD  Tests  on  Cast  Iron. 


117.  Observations  During  Test. — Care  should  be  taken  to  determine 
the  position  and  character  of  the  first  crack  together  with  the  load  at 
which  it  occurs.  With  materials  like  low-carbon  steel  and  wrought  iron 
the  yield-point  will  be  denoted  by  the  drop  of  the  beam,  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  motion  of  the  divider  pointers,  and — in  rolled  material — by 
scaling.  In  tests  of  brittle  materials  the  shape  of  the  fracture  should  be 
stated  thus:  "  pyramidal,"  "  plane  inclined  6  degrees  to  horizontal,"  or 
"  cone  ";  and  the  texture  of  the  broken  surfaces  examined  and  reported. 
Characteristic  fractures  of  wrought  iron,  cast-iron  and  sandstone  speci- 
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Fia.  13. — Bauechingv's  Compmsion  l^sts  on 


FiQ.  14.— Typical  Failures  of  6X12-inch  Concrete  Cylinders. 
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mens  may  be  found  in  Figs.  11,  12  and  13,  respectively.    Typical  fractures 
of  concrete  cylinders  appear  in  Fig.  14. 


TRAHSVBRSE  TESTS 

118.  Objects  of  Transverse  Tests. — For  determining  ultimate  etrei^th, 
elastic  limit,  yield-point,  resilience  and  modulus  of  elasticity  of  brittle 
materials  in  cross-bending,  the  transverse  test  is  often  used.  The  trans- 
verse is  of  especial  value  in  determining  the  strength,  stiffness,  and  tou(^- 
ness  of  brittle  materials.  Since  the  deflections  of  brittle  specimens  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  elongation  in  tension  tests,  a  much  more 
accurate  determination  of  resilience  can  be  made  in  the  transverse  test 
without  expensive  apparatus  for  measuring  deformations.  Furthermore, 
both  the  miachine  and  the  specimen  required  are  inexpensive  and  the  test 
may  be  rapidly  made. 

Cast-iron,  brick,  stone,  and  concrete  are  tested  principally  for  strength, 
sometimes  the  resilience  and  modulus  of  elasticity  are  obtained.  Timber 
is  tested  for  iia  strength,  stiffness  and  resilience.  Springs  and  spring- 
steel  are  tested  for  elastic  limit,  deflection  under  given  loads,  and  resili- 
ence. Railroad  rails  are  sometimes  t«sted  for  elastic  limit  and  ultimate 
strength.  I-beams  and  other  structural  shapes  used  as  beams  are  also 
tested  to  determine  constants  for  use  in  design.  Transverse  tests  are  also 
made  for  scientific  purposes  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  flexure 
formulae  for  strength  and  deflection. 

In  most  cases  transverse  tests  of  ductile  materials  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  determine  quality  as  tensile  tests.  Furthermore,  the  modidus 
of  rupture  and  transverse  elastic  limit  of  such  materials  vary  greatly  with 
the  length  of  span. 

Since  three  kinds  of  stress,  tension,  compression,  and  shearing,  are 
developed  when  a  beam  is  bent  under  the  action  of  external  forces,  the  prob- 
lem is  more  complex  than  those  thus  far  considered.  Usually  the  shearing 
stresses  are  left  out  of  accoimt  in  designing  both  for  strength  and  stiffness, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  this  stress  should  be  recognized  and  taken 
account  of  are  given  in  Art.  2§  for  strength,  and  Art.  30  for  deflection. 

119.  Specimens  for  Transverse  Tests. — For  cast  metals,  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 
recommends  a  vertically  cast  cylindrical  specimen  Ij  in.  in  diameter  with 
a  span  of  at  least  15  diameters.* 

By  employing  a  circular  section,  a  uniform  thickness  of  skin  is  ensured, 
and  in  unannealed  specimens  shrinkage  strains  due  to  corners  are  obviated. 
For  malleable  iron,  however,  the  Society  permits  a  test-piece  of  a  rectan- 
gular section  1  in.  broad  by  i,  |  or  }  in.  thick  with  a  12-in.  span.     As  Fig. 


•  See  MetluxU  for  Transvene  Tests  of  MelaU,  El-16,  AjS.TM.  i 
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15  shows,  the  fixing  of  a  standard  span  for  such  metals  is  of  importance. 
The  whole  problem  is  now  being  considered  by  the  I.A.T.M. 

When  tests  are  made  to  determine  constants  for  I-beams,  T-bars  or 
similar  sections,  it  is  necessary  that  the  specimen  be  geometrically  similar 
(preferably  of  the  some  size  to  avoid  differences  due  to  rolling)  to  the  sec- 
tion under  investigation.     Tests  showing  the  variation  in  the  transverse 


Length  of  Span,  la. 
Fio.  16. — ^Rdation  of  Span  to  Modulus  of  Rupture  tor  Caflt-iron  Arbitration  Teat. 
Bars     Differing    in    Silicon    Content.      Each   Average   Repreeents   Nine   Tests. 
(M&tthewB,  in  Proe.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  303). 

strength  properti^,  due  to  changing  the  shape  but  not  the  area  of  cross- 
section,  appear  in  Table  I. 

For  plate  glass  and  flat  springs,  test-pieces  should  be  flat  with  a  length 
ten  or  more  times  the  depth.  For  timber,  rectangular  specimens  are 
best.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  uses  2  by  2  by  30  in.  specimens 
with  a  28-in.  span  for  small  beam  tests.  In  tests  of  larger  timber  beams 
it  is  advisable  to  make  the  span  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  depth. 
For  cement  and  mortar  specimens  1  by  1  by  6-in.  prisms  with  a  5-in. 
span  are  convenient. 

120.  Aiqwratus  Required  for  Transverse  Tests. — Descriptions  and 
general  considerations  of  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Ch.  II.  A  testing 
machine  of  capacity  equal  to  two  to  four  times  the  estimated  resistance 
of  the  test-piece  should  be  selected.  If  a  deflectometer  is  used,  it  should 
be  accurate  and  sensitive  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the  maximum  deflec- 
tion, for  tests  involving  this  determination  only,  and  to  one-hundredth 
of  the  deflection  at  the  elastic  limit  for  testa  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
If  deformeters  are  used  to  measure  fiber  deformations,  they  should  have 
an  accuracy  and  sensitiveness  not  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  def- 
ormation in  the  gaged  length  when  the  fibers  are  stressed  to  their  elastic 
Umit.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fastening  deformeters  close  to  appU- 
cation  points  of  the  loads. 
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TABLE  1.— THE  EFFECT  OF  SHAPE  ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH 
OF  CAST  IRON 

(C.  H.  Benjaiiuii  in  Mackmeni,  May,  1906} 

Beams  loaded  at  center  over  an  IS-inch  span 


BmcTtOK. 

Breftkinj 

Moduliuof 

Rupture, 

(lb,/in,>). 

Sh.p.. 

Ana  (iD.>>. 

7*  On-'). 

2 

• 

4.42 

1.31 

7;376 

25,270 

8.28 

2 

■ 

4.44 

1.65 

8,125 

23,460 

9.25 

2 

1 

4.58 

3.12 

16,160 

23,210 

6.61 

2 

o 

4.40 

2.88 

19,900 

31,125 

7.05 

2 

o 

4.36 

3.38 

21,400 

28,450 

5,61 

2 

0 

4.41 

3.22 

25,250 

35,300 

6.49t 

2 

D 

4.38 

6.11 

28,175 

24,840 

4.41 

2 

I 

4.56 

5,78 

24,260 

19,400 

4.54 

2 

X 

4.S4 

6.46 

31,550 

22,010 

6.62 

2 

X 

4.61 

6.62 

31,750 

21,940 

4-71 

JL 

4.88 

6.48 

34.625 

24,060 

4.84 

4.61 

0.81 

5,400 

30,000 

10.74 

u 

6,:o 

1.99 

8,350 

18,900 

8.57 

^ 

4.61 

0.69 

4,700 

30,580 

10.17 

krf 

4.80 

1.61 

8,800 

24,600 

11.06 

^• 

4.41 

0.83 

4,400 

23,700 

^ 

4.60 

2.30 

12,250 

24,000 

9.34 

-r 

4.47 

1-77 

7,900 

20,050 

7.10 

.X 

5,02 

4  36 

22,600 

23,250 

7.88 

X    ■ 

4.50 

1.78 

10,200 

25.800 

6.23 

X 

5. IS 

5.95 

26,000 

18,900 

7.28 

Rocker  supports  or  swinging  links  should  be  used  at  the  ends  of  the 
specimen  to  prevent  longitudinal  compression  in  the  lower  fibers  when  the 
beam  is  loaded.  Also,  if  a  pair  of  loads  is  imposed  through  a  loading 
beam,  rollers  should  be  used  between  specimen  and  loading  beam  to 
avoid  compounding  of  the  specimen  and  loading  beam  through  friction 
at  the  load  points.  A  high  intensity  of  compression  under  the  loads  and 
over  the  reaction  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  metal  bearing  plates. 
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For  traDBmitting  loads  to  large  timber  beams,  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory uaea  heavy  maple  shoes  which  rest  upon  J-in.  steel  plates.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  shoes  is  cut  to  a  circular  arc  having  a  cord  length 
of  13i  in.  and  a  mid-ordinate  of  ^  in. 

When  structural  shapes  are  tested,  they  should  be  braced  and  loaded 
as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  use.  I^>eam8 
and  girders  should,  in  most  cases,  be  laterally  braced  at  the  supports. 

For  tests  of  cast  and  brittle  metals,  the  speed  of  moving  head  is  limited 
to  0.2  in.  per  minute  by  the  A.S.T.M.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
uses  a  speed  of  \  in.  per  minute  on  large  timber  beams  and  0.1  in.  per  min- 
ute on  2  by  2  by  30  in.  specimens.  For  tests  on  brick,  stone  and  similar 
brittle  materials  the  speed  should  be  such  that  the  rate  of  defonning  the 
extreme  fiber  of  the  specimen  will  not  exceed  0.002  or  0.003  per  minute.* 
In  the  tests  where  deflections  are  being  read,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  load 
at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  to  permit  the  readings  being  taken  without  stop- 
ping the  machine.  Such  procedure  is  impossible  when  deformeters  are 
being  used,  but  the  time  intervals  allowed  for  readings  should  be  con- 
stant during  such  tests. 

It  is  well  to  use  increments  of  load  of  about  one-tenth  the  estimated 
load  at  elastic  limit  and  when  in  the  proximity  of  the  elastic  limit  reduce 
the  increments  to  one-fifth  of  their  former  value. 

121.  Observations  During  Test. — The  transverse  elastic  limit  of 
metals  as  determined  from  deflections  is  generally  higher  than  the  tensile 
elastic  limit  and  not  so  plainly  perceived.  The  yield-point  is  denoted  by 
the  drop  of  beam  and  by  scaling  in  the  case  of  rolled  sections.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  scaling  and  its  advance  over  the  tes1>piece  are  well  worth 
careful  note.  The  ultimate  strength  of  ductile  metal  specimens  is  often 
very  hard  to  determine  with  exactness;  but,  if  a  slow  speed  is  used,  the 
maximum  load  may  be  approximately  ascertained. 

In  testing  brittle  materials  like  cast  iron,  the  observer  must  be  alert 
if  he  is  to  note  the  load  and  deflection  at  failure.  The  character  of  the 
fracture  should  be  recorded  with  care. 

When  testing  timber,  concrete,  malleable  cast  iron  and  like  substances, 
the  load  at  first  crack  should  be  noted  and  the  position  and  character  of 
the  crack  recorded. 

122.  Load  Deflection  Curves. — Ordinarily,  loads  are  plotted  as  ordinates 
and  deflections  as  abscissas.  The  scales  should  be  such  that  the  initial 
portion  of  the  curve  has  a  slope  of  over  20  degrees  with  respect  to  the  load 
axis.  On  such  diagrams  it  is  good  form  to  indicate  the  elastic  limit, 
yield-point,  modulus  of  rupture  {Sn),  modulus  of  elasticity,  and 
resilience. 

*  FonnuIfM  for  npped  of  the  moving  bead  of  the  testing  tnacliine  appear  in  Art.  231. 
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mPACT  TESTS 

123.  Object  of  Impact  Tests. — For  measuring  the  abilities  of  materials 
to  withstand  sudden  shocks  or  blows,  experience  has  shown  that  none  of 
the  static  tests  are  entirely  suitable.  Such  detenninations  can  best  be 
made  under  tests  approximating  the  kind  of  loading  which  the  material 
must  bear.  Although  impact  tensile  and  compreaaive  stresses  are  com- 
monly encountered  in  construction,  the  difiBculty  of  providing  suitable 
means  for  producing  and  measuring  these  stresses  has  prevented  the 
adoption  of  tensile  or  compressive  impact  tests.  Impact  transverse 
tests  have,  however,  been  used  to  determine  the  shock  resistance  of  struc- 
tural elements  like  rails,  axles,  car  wheels  and  car  couplers,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  shock-resisting  qualities  of  both  brittle  and  ductile  materials. 
Of  particular  value  is  this  test  in  ascertainii^  the  influence  of  heat  treat- 
ment on  the  brittleness  of  steels. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  acciu^tcly  measuring  the  proportion  of 
the  energy  of  a  blow  which  is  absorbed  by  the  specimen,  impact  tests  can- 
not give  absolute  indications  of  shock  resistance.  Nevertheless,  by  care- 
fully standardizing  machines,  the  methods  of  making  tests,  and  the  forms 
of  specimens,  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons  which  are  very  valuable. 

In  tests  of  structural  forms,  the  acceptance  of  material  is  generally 
based  upon  the  ability  of  certain  selected  pieces'  to  withstand  an  arbitrary 
number  of  blows  without  being  deformed  beyond  a  certain  limit.  In  tests 
of  fflnall  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  metal 
it  is  possible  to  compute  with  fair  accuracy  the  energy  of  rupture  which 
serves  as  a  criterion  of  quality.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  deter- 
mines the  energy  of  rupture  per  unit  of  volume,  the  elastic  limit  and  modu- 
lus of  elasticity  of  small  timber  beams  under  impact.  The  energy  of  rup- 
ture of  ductile  materials  may  be  gotten  if  the  shape  of  the  specimen  is 
suitable. 

124.  Spedmens  for  Inqiact  Tests. — For  brittle  castings  round  bars 
are  well  adapted  for  impact  specimens.  For  cast  iron  and  malleable 
cast  iron,  the  specimens  used  in  standard  transverse  tests  may  be  employed. 
If  parts  are  to  be  used  in  service  as  cast,  the  skin  should  not  be  removed 
from  test-pieces. 

To  produce  failure  in  ductile  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  abrupt 
contraction  in  area  at  the  section  under  maximum  stress.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  nicking,  by  sawing,  or  by  drilling  a  hole  to  serve  as  the 
base  of  a  saw-slot.  Mr.  C.  Fremont  who  made  exhaustive  experiments 
to  standardize  the  notched  impact  t^st  on  metals,  was  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  specimen  30  by  10  by  8  mm.  with  a  1  by  1  mm.  notch  extending 
transversely  across  the  10  mm,  face.  A  committee  of  the  International 
Association  for  Testing  Materials  appointed  to  investigate  tiiis  type  of 
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test  recommended  at  the  1908  CktDgress  that  two  sizes  of  bar  be  adopted, 
one  30  by  30  by  120  mm.  nith  a  span  of  100  mm.  bavii^  a  nick  15  mm. 
deep  with  a  base  rounded  to  a  2  mm.  radius;  the  other,  one-third  of  the 
above  dimensioDB.  Small  specimens  are  preferable  to  lat^  ones,  since 
the  effect  of  segregation  and  defects  are  more  pronouncedly  revealed  pro- 
vided proper  precautions  are  taken  in  locating  the  specimen. 

The  previously  mentioned  committee  reported  at  the  1912  Congress 
of  the  I.A.T.M.  that  nicked  test-pieces  geometrically  aimilfU'  but  differ- 
ing in  dimensioiis  did  not  give  the  same  energy  of  rupture  per  unit  of  vol- 
ume. Consequently  one  must  avoid  comparing  reeulta  gotten  from  nicked 
tesUpieces  differing  either  in  shape  or  size  unless  the  effect  of  the  differ- 
ence is  known. 

Tests  by  Fremont  *  indicate  that  Blight  differences  in  the  width  of 
the  saw-cut  produce  neghgible  effects  on  the  results,  while  Thdmas'f 
experimenta  show  that  the  angle  between  the  sides  of  the  nick  may  be  varied 
from  0  to  30  degrees  without  materially  inSuencing  the  energy  of  rupture. 
The  experiments  of  Tetmajer,  however,  indicate  that  latge  variations 
in  the  curvature  at  the  bottom  of  the  nick  or  groove  should  be  avoided. 
For  specimens  of  the  same  dimensions,  care  must  also  be  taken  to  make 
the  depth  of  notch  constant. 

In  tests  on  structural  forms  made  of  ductile  material  it  is  well  to  mark 
a  number  of  equal  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  test-piece  at  sections  where 
maximwm  stress  will  occur  under  impact.  After  impact,  measurements 
of  flow  and  compresEion  will  thus  be  made  possible. 

126.  Considentions  bivolved  in  the  Selection  <A  an  Impact  Testing 
Uachlne. — ^The  fundamental  conditions  which  one  must  consider  in 
selecting  an  impact  machine  have  been  briefly  considered  in  Art  58. 
It  muat  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  machines  are  far  from  being  stand- 
ardised. In  the  drop  machines,  with  the  exception  of  the  machine  for 
testing  rails  (see  Art.  60),  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  conditions.  No 
standard  relations  of  tup  to  anvil  have  been  adopted,  nor  has  there  been 
any  standardization  of  the  height  of  drop.  Fremont  recommends  a  drop 
of  at  least  4  meters  and  an  anvil  weighing  forty  times  as  much  as  the 
tup.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  hammer  should  be  at  least 
fifteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  specimen.  When  drop  machines  are  used 
to  apply  blows  smaller  than  required  for  rupture,  some  means  should  be 
provided  to  avoid  secondary  effects  on  the  test-piece  due  to  rebounding 
ol  the  hammer. 

A  standard  pendulum  machine,  Charpy  type,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Gennan  Association  for  testing  materials,  but  there  are  in  use  a  large 
number  of  other  types  in  some  of  which  the  anvil  is  much  too  light.    In 
•  Proe.  I.A.T.M.,  6th  Coogreas,  4i. 
t  Proe.  A^.TM.,  Vol.  15,  p.  63. 
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such  machines  the  losa  of  energy  through  vibration  ibust  be  great.  Wide 
variation  also  exists  in  rai^  of  the  velocity  of  impact.  The  cantilever 
method  of  supporting  a  specimen  should  be  avoided,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  duplicate  the  end  conditions  in  successive  tests. 

Friction  losses  are  also  worthy  of  attention,  especially  in  drop  machines. 
Friction  effects  in  such  machines  may  be  made  small  by  keeping  the  guides 
free  from  rust  and  wiping  them  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  powdered  graphite. 
Calibrations  for  friction  losses  can  be  made  by  measuring  the  elastic  deflec- 
tion of  a  spring  attached  to  the  anvU  of  the  machine  when  subjected 
to  different  impacts  and  comparing  the  enei^  absorbed  with  that  required 
to  deflect  the  spring  a  like  amount  under  static  loading.  The  friction  in 
drop  machines  equipped  with  a  drum  and  tuning  fork  may  be  gotten  by 
determining  the  slope  of  the  velocity-time  graph  and  comparing  with  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

The  curvature  of  the  knife-edges  on  the  anvil  and  especially  on  the 
hammer  is  of  importance.  The  hammer  knife-edge  on  the  Charpy  machine 
has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  2  nam, 

126.  Testing. — In  drop  machines  where  successive  blows  are  to  be 
struck,  provision  should  be  made  to  keep  the  specimen  from  jumping 
off  of  the  supports  during  the  test  by  means  of  slots  or  yokes  near  the  ends; 
but  fixing  of  the  ends  should  be  avoided.  In  tests  on  pendulum  machines, 
the  specimen  must  be  placed  tightly  against  the  anvil.  Where  rupture 
is  produced  by  a  single  blow  it  is  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  he^t  of  drop 
in  order  that  the  velocity  of  impact  may  be  the  same  in  all  tests. 

Pains  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that  every  specimen  is  so  placed 
that  it  receives  the  blow  in  the  same  position  as  its  predecessors.  Nicked 
specimens  must  be  placed  with  the  nick  exactly' opposite  the  hammer 
knife-edge.  If  such  specimens  are  round,  the  base  of  the  nick  should  be 
parallel  to  the  hammer  knife-edge  when  the  latter  is  in  contact  with 
the  test-piece.  Timber  specimens  should  be  placed  so  that  planes 
tangent  to  the  annual  rings  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
blow. 

When  the  elastic  limit  is  to  be  found,  the  defiection  of  the  specimen 
is  determined  for  successive  blows  in  which  the  energy  Is  progressively 
increased.  The  energy  of  the  blow  is  then  plotted  against  the  square  of 
the  corresponding  deflection.  The  elastic  limit  is  the  unit  stress  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  at  which  the  square  of  the  deflection  increases  in 
faster  ratio  than  the  energy.  In  such  tests  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
total  energy  absorbed  by  the  specimen.  The  amount  lies  between  the 
energy  of  the  final  blow  and  the  sum  of  the  energies  in  all  the  blows.  In 
genera),  it  is  not  possible  to  prescribe  which  of  these  quantities  will  form 
the  better  index  for  comparing  ultimate  resistance  to  impact,  unless  the 
form  of  the  load-deflection  curves  are  known.     Consequently,  a  sin^ 
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blow  large  enou^  to  produce  rupture  is  the  preferable  method  of  securing 
data  on  energy  of  rupture  under  impact.* 

127.  Observation  after  Rupture. — In  tests  on  metals,  the  shape  of 
the  fractured  surface,  its  inclination  with  respect  to  axis  of  the  piece, 
and  its  tenure  should  all  be  recorded.  If  the  metal  is  ductile  the  relation 
of  the  plane  of  failure  with  respect  to  the  notch  or  nick  should  also  be  care- 
fully observed.  When  a  rolled  piece  is  tested  the  limits  of  the  scaled  area 
are  noteworthy.  On  polished  specimens,  the  area  showing  lines  of  strain 
and  the  character  of  these  lines  should  be  noted.  Microscopic  examinations 
of  the  portion  next  to  the  break  are  often  vety  useful  in  determining  struc- 
tural defects  which  cause  peculiar  results. 

HARDBESS  TESTS 

128.  Kinds  of  Hardness. — Hardness  as  applied  to,  metals,  minerals 
and  other  solids  is  a  term  of  variable  meaning.  Resistance  to  abrasion, 
to  indentation,  and  to  cutting  have  all  been  considered  criteria  of  hard- 
ness; but  no  one  of  these  serves  in  general,  as  a  criterion  for  the  others. 
Apparently  abrasive  resistance  depends  largely  upon  adhesion  between 
the  particles,  resistance  to  indentation  upon  cohesion  and  cutting  resist- 
ance upon  both  cohesion  and  adhesion.  Therefore,  it  seems  likely,  aud  the 
results  of  tests  f  show,  that  for  pure  metals  which  are  nearly  homogene- 
ous these  different  resistances  are  closely  related.  However  for  sub- 
stances like  cast  iron,  tempered  steels,  alloy  steels,  and  alloys  in  which 
there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  constit- 
uent particles  there  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  these  resistances. 
Since  in  practice  distinct  demands  for  the  different  sorts  of  hardness  exist, 
it  is  quite  desirable  to  standardize  tests  for  the  measurement  of  these  prop- 
erties. Thus  far  no  single  test  has  been  devised  which  is  in  general  well- 
adapted  to  measure  all  of  these  different  kinds  of  hardness;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  one  ever  will  be  devised.  Relative  hardness  of  similar  substances 
may  be  gotten  but  no  absolute  standard  appears. 

129.  Types  of  Hardness  Tests. — ^The  scratch  test  made  with  a  dia^ 
mond  point  is  the  oldest  and  simplest  method  of  determining  abrasive 
hardness.  However,  owing  to  diiBcuIties  in  standardizing,  this  test  has 
not  come  into  general  use.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
usii^  it  is  that  of  Martens  (see  Art.  61). 

For  measuring  cutting  hardness,'  especially  of  cast  iron,  use  has  been 
made  of  the  Bauer  drill  test.  In  this  test  the  quantity  of  metal  removed 
by  a  standard  drill  operating  under  constant  speed  and  pressure  for  a  cer- 
tain time  interval,  is  considered  an  index  of  cutting  hardness. 

*  For  methods  of  testing  axles  and  rails  under  impact  consult  the  current  Slandarda 
of  the  A.8.T.M.;  also  see  Enp--  Neui»,  Vol.  76,  p.  701. 

t  See  T.  Turner's  testa,  Jow.  of  Irm  and  Sleel  ImtituU^  1909,  No.  1,  p.  426 
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RcBistonce  to  penetration  has  been  experimented  upon  more  scientific- 
aJ]y  than  any  other  phase  of  haitlness.  The  Rodman  pyramidal  punch 
which  was  attached  to  a  falling  weight  wae  standardized  by  the  French 
Commission  and  the  following  law  deduced  by  Lieut.  Col.  Martel:  * 

"  For  all  forms  of  pyramids,  for  all  weights  of  ram,  and  for  all  heists 
of  fall,  the  volume  of  the  displaced  material  of  a  given  quality  is  equal  to 
the  energy  of  the  blow  (wA)  divided  by  a  constant,  D,  which  constant  is 
the  work  or  energy  necessary  to  displace  (by  deformation)  a  unit-volume 
of  that  material.  This  constant  is  therefore  characteristic  of  that  material 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  index  of  hardness,  or  of  its  resistance  to  indenta- 
tion." 

At  present  two  forms  of  test  are  being  widely  employed  in  this  country, 
the  Brinell  ball  method  and  the  Shore  scleroscope  (see  Art.  62  and  63). 
These  methods  will  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

130.  Objects  of  Indentation  Tests  on  Metals. — Indentation  tests  serve 
two  very  useful  purposes:  1,  to  determine  the  quality  or  condition  of  parts 
which — on  account  of  size  or  shape — cannot  be  subjected  to  other  mechan- 
ical testfi  or  which  must  not  be  destroyed  in  testing;  2,  to  determine  hard- 
ness. In  either  case  ctanparisons  must  be  made  with  materials  of  like 
nature,  since  neither  test  furnishes  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  com- 
parative hardness  or  other  mechanical  properties  of  all  substances.  For 
exunple,  with  the  scleroscope  soft  wood  gives  as  high  readings  as  hard 
steel,  and  India  rubber  gives  readings  equal  to  soft  steel.  Furthermore, 
comparisons  between  two  dissimilar  materials  one  of  which  had  been  tested 
by  the  scleroscope  and  the  other  by  the  Brinell  method  cannot  in  general 
be  made.  As  an  illustration,  Devries  showed  that  an  alloy  of  90  per  cent 
copper  and  10  per  cent  tin  had  a  hardness  greater  than  annealed  tool 
steel  when  measured  by  the  scleroscope  but  when  measured  by  the 
Brinell  method  it  was  slightly  harder  than  copper, 

131.  Relations  between  Resistance  to  Indentation  and  Strength. — 
Testa  by  several  investigators,  among  which  those  of  Abbott  t  and  Tur- 
ner t  are  especially  noteworthy,  show  that  the  ultimate  tensile  strength 
and  the  resistance  to  penetration  of  steels  are  linearly  related.  Abbott's 
results  are  based  on  about  four  thousand  testa  on  five  types  of  steel,  each 
of  which  was  heat  treated  in  various  ways.  The  upper  limit  of  the  strength 
for  each  type  reported  varied  from  250,000  to  300,000  lb.  Equations 
deduced  by  Abbott  correlating  strength  and  hardness  appear  in  Table  2. 
The  tests  showed  a  better  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  Brinell 

*  The  device  was  first  used  by  Col.  T.  J.  Rodman  (U.S.A.)  before  1800;  aee  his  Report 
qf  ExperimenU  on  Melali  for  Camion  and  Cannon-Powder,  1861.  For  Btandardiutioo, 
see  CommUtUm  des  Mftkodei  d'Essai  dea  Maliriaux  de  Coiiitruction,  Vol.  3,  p.  261. 

t  Ptoc.  A.S.T.M..  Vol.  15,  p.  43. 

t  Jour,  (if  Iron  and  Sled  Inttiivle,  1909. 
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and  Bcleroeoipe  methoda  when  the  hardness  readings  were  lesa  than  300 
(Brinell  scale)  than  for  higher  values. 

TABLE  2.— RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TENSILE  STRENGTHS  OF  VAHI- 
0U8  STEEI£  AND  THEIR  HARDNESSES  (Abbott) 


Ultimate  Stnngth  in 


Samhtt  IB). 


ilsroocope  Rmi 

Numbsr  (S 


(S). 


ReUtioD  ol  BriDcU 

Hudncoa  NumbeT 

to  ScleroMOpe 


CarboD  steel 

Nickel  Ht«el 

Chrome-Tfuiadium  ateel 
LowHihrome-nickel  et«el 
Higb-chrome-nickd 

steel 

All  steels  grouped  to- 

getber 


S,-0.73B-28 
;i-0.7IB-32 
^-0.716-29 
S,-0.68B-33 

S,=0.7IB-33 

S,-0.70B-26 


5,-4,48-28 
5,-3,58-  6 
^-4,28-21 
^=3.7S-  1 

5,-3, 7S-  3 

5^-4.08-18 


B=5.6S+14 
B-6.0S+48 
B-5. 68+27 
B-5. 48+33 

B-4, 88+58 

8-5,58+28 


132.  i^iidicatlons  at  Indentation  Tests. — Among  the  more  important 
applications  of  indentation  teats  are  the  following:  1,  to  detennine  rapidly 
the  carbon  content  in  smelting  iron  and  steel;  2,  to  detennine  strei^h  in 
parts  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  regulu-  strei^h  tests;  3,  to  test  tbe 
unifonnity  and  d^p-ee  of  terapering  or  hardening  in  at«els;  4  to  test  tbe 
effect  of  ooid  working  of  steels;  5,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  finished 
parta  without  injury. 

133.  A  Ccm^ariaon  of  tiie  Brinell  and  Scleroscope  Methods. — In  gen- 
eral, the  Brinell  t«st  is  less  rapid,  requires  a  larger  surface  for  t«st,  produces 
a  more  pronounced  disfiguration  of  the  part  tested,  penetrates  to  a  greater 
depth  and  inte^mtea  the  resistance  of  a  larger  number  of  particles  than 
does  the  scjeroscope.  The  chief  error  in  the  Brinell  method  arises  in 
measuring  the  diameter  of  the  impression.  The  error  is  due  to  the  upward 
flow  of  metal  around  the  sphere  and  the  elastic  deformation  of  tbe  ball. 
This  trouble  is  obviated  by  employing  Devries'  method  of  determining 
the  depth  of  the  impression  Art.  62. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  scleroscope  indications  are 
affected  by  properties  of  the  specimen  other  than  hardness  as  the  results 
tabulated  below  show.    Furthermore,  the  readings  of  the  scleroscope 


MMoM. 

^t^ 

Ivwy. 

Cork. 

H«mlo*k, 

Hud8t« 

0.70%  C, 

0.14%  C, 

Lnd. 

45 

37 

31 

23 

12 

12 

are  influenced  by  th&  method  of  holding  tbe  specimen,  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface,  by  the  rigidity  of  the  support  on  which  the 
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rests,  by  the  shape  of  tbe  hammer  point,  and  also  by  the  size  of  the 
indentation. 

The  scleroecope  tests  conditions  existing  less  than  0.01  in.  from  tbe 
surface.     It  may,  however,  be  applied   to   materials  of  any  degree  of 


134.  Testing  by  ttie  BrineU  Mediod.— The  surface  to  be  tested  should 
be  plane,  free  from  scale,  and  smooth;  it  need  not  be  polished.  The 
American  Soc.  for  Test.  Mat.  prescribes  that  the  balls  shall  be  made  from 
steel  containing  from  1  to  1.2  per  cent  carbon  and  from  1  to  1.5  per  cent 
chromium.*  These  balls  must  be  heat-treated  to  produce  the  maximum 
hardness  consistent  with  the  required  crushing  strength.  The  balls  should 
measure  within  0.0025  mm.  (0.0001  in.)  of  10  mm.  (0.3937  in.).  Balls 
should  be  remeasured  after  every  test  in  which  the  hardness  exceeds 
No.  600. 

The  standard  load  for  the  ferrous  metals  is  3000  kilograms  (6614  lb.); 
for  the  minor  metals  and  alloys,  500  kilograms  is  often  used.  Pressure 
should  be  applied  slowly  and  kept  on  the  specimen  for  thirty  seconds. 
Tbe  distance  between  tbe  center  of  the  indentation  and  the  edge  of  the 
surface  should  equal  at  least  2.5  times  the  diameter  of  the  impression. 
The  thickness  of  the  specimen  should  be  at  least  seven  times  the  depth  of 
the  indentation.f 

If  the  depth  of  penetration  is  measured  by  Devries'  method,  a  micro- 
scopic reading  to  0.001  mm.  should  be  employed.  If  the  diameter  of  the 
impression  is  desired,  measurements  should  be  made  to  at  least  0.01  imn. 
on  two  mutually  perpendicular  diameters. 

The  general  equation  for  Brinell's  numbers  is 

D 


where  /f= hardness;    P= pressure:   Z>  =  diameter  of  ball;  and  d«  dia- 
meter of  impression. 

P 


13S.  Testing  witti  flte  Sderoscope. — The  surface  of  the  specimen 
should  be  horizontal.  If  the  specimen  is  soft,  a  fine  file  is  aufiicient  to 
smooth  the  surface;  but  if  a  hard  steel  is  to  be  tested  the  surface  should 
be  ground  on  the  side  of  a  fine  emery  wheel.  In  tests  on  very  hard  metal, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  pohsh  the  surface.    In  any  event  care  should  be 

•  See  Methods  for  BnneU  HardwM  Twf*  i4  MetaU,  EI-16,  A.S.T.M.  Startdardt, 
1916. 

t  H.  Moore,  Ptoc.  I.A.T.M.,  1909,  2^ 
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taken  to  avoid  injury  through  overheating.  Mill  scale,  blisters  or  decar- 
bonized products  of  annealing  must  be  removed  before  testing. 

When  parts  are  standardized  by  this  test  it  is  necessary  that  each 
should  be  held  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the  rebound  of  the  hammer  is 
largely  affected  by  the  rigidity  of  the  test-piece,  all  small  pieces  should  be 
securely  held.  A  vise  can  be  employed  in  most  cases,  but  for  pieces  of 
peculiar  shape  a  jig  or  plaster  cast  may  be  more  suitable. 

The  apparatus  must  be  held  in  a  vertical  position.  For  ease  in  read- 
ing, the  light  should  be  directed  downward  toward  the  scale  so  that  the 
top  of  the  hammer  glistens.  An  estimation  of  the  rebound  of  the  hammer 
should  be  made  before  the  test  and  the  eye,  held  about  20  in.  frmn  the  appa- 
ratus, should. be  sighted  slightly  below  the  calculated  scale  reading.  For 
accurate  reading  of  small  differences  in  rebound,  the  magnifier  may  be 
set  after  the  range  has  been  obtained. 

Always  avoid  testing  tlie  piece  twice 'in  the  same  spot.  Surfaces 
composed  of  widely  varyii^  constituents  should  be  tested  at  several 
points  to  secure  the  range  in  rebound. 


136.  Essential  Conditions  in  IVansverse  Shear  Tests. — In-order  to 
obtain  the  true  shearing  strength  of  any  substance  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  in  it,  along  a  given  plane,  shearing  stress  only,  unaccompanied 
by  the  bending  stresses  of  tension  and  compression.  To  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  external  forces  of  action  and  reac- 
tion on  planes  an  infinitely  small  distance  (dx)' apart.  Any  finite  distance 
between  these  planes  will  develop  a  cross-bending  action  and  its  resultant 
direct  stresses  acrc«s  the  plane  of  shear.  As  it  is  impossible  to  so  concen- 
trate the  external  shearing  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  bend- 
ing stresses  due  to  non-concurrence  of  the  external  forces  by  preventing 
the  bending  of  the  specimen  subjected  to  these  forces.  This  is  done  by 
reinforcing  the  specimen  between  the  shearing  planes  or  by  grooving 
the  specimen  in  the  planes  of  shear  and  supporting  it  by  auxiliary 
damps.* 

137.  Objects  of  Transverse  Shear  Tests. — Althoi^.shear  stress  is  pre- 
sent in  nearly  all  cases  where  cross-bending  exists,  it  becomes  of  a  practical 
importance  in  only  a  limited  number  of  instances.  In  the  design  of  riveted 
joints,  bridge  pins  crank-pins,  short'I-beams,  and  wooden  beams  especially, 
the  shear  stress  must  be  considered.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  be 
able  to  determine  roughly  at  least,  the  shear  strength  of  certain  metals 
and  of  timber.    It  is  however,  impracticable  in  the  transverse  shear  test 

*  Both  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Barba  grooved  thtar  Bpecimens  for  double  shear,  and 
•lao  held  them  in  rigid  forms.     See  Rep.  French  CommisBioii,  Vol.  3,  Plate  19. 
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to  determine  the  elastic  limit  or  modulus  of  elasticity.    These  determina- 
tiona  on  metals  can  be  gotten  best  from  torsion  teste. 

138.  Spedmens  for  Shear  Tests. — For  shear  tests  of  metals,  specimens 
of  rectangular  crosa-section  with  a  breadth  equal  to  at  least  four  times  the 
depth  are  satisfactory  for  use  with  a  Johnson  shear  tool.  If  round  speci- 
mens are  used,  this  shear  tool  should  be  modified  so  that  the  specimen  is 
clamped  in  circular  die. 

Wooden  specimens  cut  in  accordance  with  Fig.  14,  Ch.  II,  are  satis- 
factory for  use  in  the  nmple  shear  tool  shown  in  the  same  figure.  In 
preparing  such  specimens,  one  should  remember  that  timber  is  weakest 
in  longitudin&I  shear  on  planes  tangent  to  the  annual  rings. 

139.  Testing. — To  avoid  bending,  it  is  necessary  that  the  clamps  on 
the  shear  tool  should  grip  the  specimen  tightly.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
to  place  the  specimen  in  the  axis  of  the  shear  tool  with  the  shear  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  test-piece.  To  avoid  eccentric  loading 
(A  the  specimen,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  pressure  to  the  shear  tool  through 
a  crossed  knife-edge  or  through  a  spherical  seat. 

The  speed  of  applying  the  load  should  not  exceed  0.05  in.  per  minute 
for  metals  and  not  over  O.I  in.  per  minute  for  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  load,  observations  of  the  shape  of  the 
fracture  And  its  texture  should  be  made. 

TORSIOH  TESTS 

140.  Objects. — In  general,  torsional  shear  stress  may  be  produced 
without  bending,  nevertheless  one  must  not  forget  that  on  certain  planes 
in  a  body  under  torsion  these  shear  stresses  combine  to  produce  tensile 
or  compressive  stresses  of  equal  intensity  to  the  shear  stresses.  A  torsion 
test  differs  from  a  transverse  shear  test  in  that  the  deformation  acts  over 
any  predetermined  length  of  the  bar,  and  in  that  it  varies  from  sero  at 
the  center  of  the  bar  to  a  maximum  at  some  point  on  the  outside.  By 
using  hollow  cylindrical  specimens  having  a  large  internal  radius  compared 
to  thickness,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  ultimate  shear  strength  of  many 
materials.  If,  however,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  is  less  than 
its  shear  strength,  failure  in  tension  will  result  from  combined  shear 


For  elastic  materials,  the  elastic  limit,  yield-point,  torsional  modulus 
of  rupture,  modulus  of  elasticity  and  torsional  resilience  may  be  obtained, 
provided  a  cylindrical  test-piece  is  used.  Torsion  tests  are  made  not  only 
on  shafting  but  also  on  variously  shaped  members  of  machines  or  structures 
which  are  subjected  to  twisting  couples.  In  the  latter  tests  the  twisting 
moment  at  the  yield-point,  the  ultimate  and  the  angle  of  twist  at  the  yield- 
point  and  ultimate  are  the  criteria  of  most  use  in  design. 
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141.  SpedmenB  for  Toraon  Tests. — For  tests  on  torsional  properties 
of  materials,  the  round  bar  (either  hollow  or  solid)  is  the  only  satisfactory 
form  of  specimen.  Since  it  is  possible  to  multiply  the  twist  of  the  speci- 
men by  usii^  radial  arms  of  considerable  length,  it  is  not  important  in 
tests  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  that  a  long  gage  length  be  used.  Ten 
inches  is  generally  ample.  If  the  t«st  is  to  be  carried  to  rupture,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  portions  at  the  grips  about  20  per  cent  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  gage  portion.  The  transition,  however,  from  the  enlarged  ends  to 
the  gage  [wrtion  should  be  made  by  fillets  of  lai^  radius. 

^  When  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  torsional  strength  and  ductility 
^  structural  elements  having  non-Kurcular  cross-sections,  the  test-piece 
should  be  geometrically  similar  in  form  to  the  shape  under  consideration. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  such  sections  the  maximum  shearing 
stresss  is  produced  at  points  on  the  periphery  nearest  the  axis.  Formula 
for  maximum  intensity  of  stress '  in<  elliptical  and  rectangular  sections 
are  given  in  Art.  23.  - 

142.  Testing. — Descriptions  of  several  machines  and  types  of  detrusion 
apparatus  are  given  in  Ch.  II.  The  detrusion  indicator  should  be 
accurate  and  sensitive  to  one  one^iundredth  of  the  estimated  angle  of 
twist  in  the  gage  length  at  the  elastic  limit.  The  machine  should  be  so 
constructed  that  end  tension  is  not  exerted  on  the  specimen.  In  testing 
wire,  means  for  making  the  end  tension  constant  should  be  provided. 
Care  must  be  exerted  in  gripping  to  insure  against  shpping.  If  the  Speci- 
men is  hard  and  has  cyUndrical  ends,  it  is  well  to  cut  fine  closely  spaced 
grooves  along  elements  of  the  surface  to  afford  a  grip  for  the  teeth  of  the 
jaws. 

The  cross-section  of  the  specimen  should  be  measured  to  one  part 
in  one  thousand  at  several  points  along  the  g^e  length;  and,  to  afford  a 
rough  determination  of  the  angle  of  twist,  a  fine  line  may  be  scribed  along 
a  longitudinal  element  of  the  surface.  If  the  modulus  of  the  elasticity 
is  to  be  determined,  it  is  well  to  secure  about  ten  readings  of  twist  within 
the  elastic  limit  and  to  cut  down  the  increments  about  SO  per  cent  when  the 
twisting  moment  becomes  90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  moment  at  the 
elastic  limit.  The  speed  of  the  twisting  head  within  the  elastic  limit, 
ought  not  exceed  0.005  revolution  per  minute  per  inch  of  length  of 
specimen.     Beyond  the  elastic  hmit  this  speed  may  be  greatly  increased. 

At  the  yield-point  scaling  will  be  observed  on  rolled  sections.  The 
location  and  the  spreading  of  the  scaling  is  of  special  note  in  testa  on  non- 
cylindrical  shapes.  At  failure,  the  texture  of  the  fracture  and  the  inclina- 
tion and  shape  of  the  fractured  surface  should  be  observed.  As  a  measure 
of  torsional  ductility,  the  angle  of  twist  per  unit  of  length  may  also  be 
tietermined. 
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BEITD  TESTS  OF  HETALS 

143.  Significance  of  Bend  Tests.— A  rough  but  very  valuable  test  of 
the  ductility  of  malleable  metale  is  afforded  by  the  various  types  of  bend 
test  commonly  practiced  in  the  shop.  The  test  consists  in  sharply  bend- 
ing a  bar  or  portion  of  a  structural  shape  and  noting  the  angle  at  which 
rupture  occurs  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  bend.  If  the  material  can 
be  bent  through  an  angle  of  180°  without  rupture  it  is  considered  to 
have  exhibit^  a  high  degree  of  ductility.      The   test   is  also   used  to 


I 

1 
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Fio.  16.— Results  of  Cold  Bend  Testa.  (1)  ixl-in.  Wrought  Iron  Bar,  Note  Crack; 
(2)  IXl-in.  MUd  Steel  Bar;  (3)  lX2-in.  MUd  Steel  Flat;  (4)  (Xl-in.  Cold 
Rolled  Bar;  (6)  }-iu,  0,90%  Carbon  Steel  Rod;  (fl)  J  Xl-in.  Wrought-Iron  Bar 
Nicked  and  Bent,  Note  Crystals  at  Left;  (7)  Mild  Steel  Flat  Punched  and  Bent 
with  Die  Side  Outside;  Note  Cracks;  (8)  MildSieel  I-lat  Punched  and  Bent  with 
Die  Side  Inside;  (9)  Mild  Steel  Flat  Drilled  and  Bent;  (10)  MUd  Steel  Plat 
Sheared  along  Edges  and  Bent  with  Die  Side  Inside;  (11)  Mild  Steel  Flat  Sheared 
along  Edges  and  Bent  with  Die  Side  Outside,  Note  Cracks. 

ascertain  the  effects  of  certain  shop  operations  punching,  drilling,  and 
shearing — on  ductility.  Fig.  16  shows  results  bend  teste  on  wrought  iron 
and  steel  specimens.  This  test  is  a  more  severe  measure  of  ductiUty 
than  the  tension  test  but  has  not  been  so  carefully  standardized.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  the  test  is  that  it  may  be  made  without  exppn- 
sive  equipment,  consequently  methods  of  standardizing  should  not 
remove  it  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  shop  appliances, 

144.  Various  Kinds  of  Bend  Tests. — Cold-bend,  quench-bend,  hot-bend 
and  nick-bend  tests  are  all  used  more  or  less.  Of  these  the  cold-bend  test 
is  most  commonly  practiced.     This  test  is  ordinarily  made  at  normal  shop 
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temperatures;  sometimes  to  test  ductility  at  low  temperatures,  specimeDS 
are  artificially  cooled.  Cold-bend  tests  are  made  on  structural  steel  for 
bridges,  buildii^,  ships,  loiximotives,  reinforced  concrete,  rivets,  splice 
bars  and  on  the  various  grades  of  wrought  iron.  The  test,  as  commonly 
made,  measures  ductility  of  the  metal  at  normal  temperatures  only. 

For  determining  ductility  of  metal  parts  subjected  to  alternations 
of  high  and  low  temperatures,  use  is  sometimes  made  of  the  quench- 
bend  test.  The  specimen  is  first  heated  to  a  yellow  heat  and  suddenly 
cooled  by  plunging  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  F.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  the  bend  test.  Boiler,  fire-box,  boiler-rivet  steel,  and  stay- 
bolt  iron  are  often  subjected  to  this  test. 

To  measure  the  ductility  of  wrought  iron  at  welding  heat,  a  hot-bend 
test  is  sometimes  specified.  The  specimen  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
1700  or  1800°  F.  and  immediately  bent.  This  test  is  useful  in  detecting 
a  high-sulphur  content. 

Nick-bend  tests  are  made  on  wrought  iron  to  detect  the  presence  of  a 
crystalline  structure.  The  A.S,T.M.*  requirement  for  the  nick-bend 
test  of  engiue-bolt  iron  follows:  "  The  test  specimrai,  when  nicked  25 
per  cent  around  with  a  tool  having  a  60-degree  cutting  edge,  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the  diameter  of  the  speci-  ' 
men,  and  broken,  shall  show  a  wholly  fibrous  fracture." 

146.  Specimens  for  Bend  Tests. — The  cross-section  of  specimens  for 
bend  tests  may  be  round,  square  or  rectangular;  finished  shapes  are  some- 
times tested.  Rods  and  bolt  stock  are  generally  tested  without  machin- 
ing. When  specimens  are  sheared  from  plates  the  edges  should  be  planed 
and  the  corners  rounded  with  a  file.  If  this  is  not  done,  cracks  may.  start 
at  the  comers  due  to  weakening  of  the  metal  by  the  shearing  process. 
Martens  advocated  that  the  length  of  fiats  should  be  eighteen  times  the 
thickness,  the  breadth  three  times  the  thickness,  and  the  radii  of  the  sheared 
corners  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  thickness,  t 

If  the  specimen  is  nicked  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  planer  or  milling 
machine  rather  than  the  cold  chisel,  although  the  latter  method  is  the 
easiest.  Martens  recommended  that  the  depth  of  the  groove  be  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  thickness  of  the  test-piece.  It  should  extend 
across  the  surface  which  is  under  tension  during  the  test. 

For  bend  tests  on  perforated  specimens  the  hole  should  be  located  in 
the  center  of  the  test-piece.  It  should  be  punched  before  the  specimen  is 
sheared  from  the  plate.  The  diameter  of  the  hole  should  bear  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  test-piece.  Martens  recommended  that 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  should  be  twice  the  thickness  and  the  width  of 
the  test-piece  should  be  five  times  its  thickness. 

*  8«e  AJS.T.M.  Standards,  1916,    Standard  Specifications  for  Engine-bolt  Iron. 
t  Ban^xxtk  <^  Te»ting  Maienait,  p.  319.  * 
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146.  Various  Hetiiods  of  Testing. — Methods  of  starting  aod  ckaing  the 
bend  vary  considerably,  and  herein  is  the  one  of  the  main  causes  for  dis- 
crepancies in  this  test.  On  small  specimens  it  is  possible  to  use  a  black- 
smith's sledge  and  anvil.  The  specimen  is  first  partially  bent  over  the 
edge  of  the  anvil.  It  is  then  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  tongs  and  tie 
bend  closed  by  blows  from  the  sledge.  A  steam  hammer  is  very  com- 
monly used  for  this  test,  the  bend  beii^  started  in  a  V-block,  Owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  masses  of  hammers  and  the  variation  in  number 
and  energy  of  blows,  these  methods  will  give  variable  results.  If  they 
are  to  foe  used,  the  number  of  blows  should  be  stipulated;  and  if  sledge 
is  permitted,  its  weight  should  be  specified.  Small  specimens  may  be 
bent  in  a  strong  vise.  When  this  method  is  adopted,  the  free  end  of  the 
test-piece  should  be  shackled  to  a  long  lever  to  prevent  bending  beytmd 
the  curved  portion.  After  bending  through  90°  the  other  end  may  be 
gripped  in  a  similar  shackle  and  the  test  completed. 

Bending  by  machines,  although  less  severe  than  the  hammer  method, 
yields  more  concordant  results.  Descriptions  of  certain  devices  for  this 
purpose  may  be  found  in  Art.  54  and  55. 

When  nicked  or  perforated  specimens  are  tested,  the  test-piece  should 
"  be  so  placed  that  the  bend  will  occur  at  the  minimum  croea-section.     In 
testing  punched  specimens  the  die  side  should  be  subjected  to  tension  in 
"  the  bend  test. 

147.  Influence  of  Thidmess  of  Specimen. — If  we  consider  that  the 
neutral  plane  remains  in  the  center  of  the  test-piece  during  bending,  the 

per  .cent  elongation  of  the  outer  fiber  is  IOO^b.  where  ( is  the  thickness  and 

R  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  surface.  Tests  show  that  although 
the  above  assumption  is  erroneous,  the  elongation  of  the  outer  fiber  does 
vary  directly  with  the  thickness  and  inversely  with  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture. Consequently,  it  is  customary  in  specifications  to  increase  the  radius 
of  curvature  for  thick  teat-pieces.  Thin  steel  plates  are  commonly  bent 
flat  through  180°  (roughly  R  =  i);  those  above  J  in.  are  bent  about  a 
pin  having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  It  is  common 
practice  to  bend  rods  about  pins  of  equal  diameter.  (For  examples  see 
specifications  for  various  classes  of  steel  and  wrought  iron  in  the  current 
A.S.T.M.  Standards.) 

148.  Observations  during  Tests. — Owing  to  the  congestion  of  metal 
on  the  concave  aide  of  the  bend  and  restricted  lateral  expansion,  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  specimen  must  approach  nearer  to  the  concave  side  as 
the  angle  of  bend  increases.  Also,  more  of  the  specimen  is  severely  stressed 
and  deformed  as  the  bend  angle  increases.  Consequently  the  angle  through 
which  the  specimen  is  bent  without  cracking  forms  a  crude  index  of 
ductility.    It  is  good  practice  in  tests  for  comparative  purposes  to  observe 
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both  the  Angle  at  first  crack  and  at  rupture.  To  make  such  meaaurementa 
with  accuracy  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  plug  gage  or  a  cone  graduated  on 
one  element  will  be  found  convenient.  Most  American  specifications  are 
BO  worded  that  no  observations  are  required  until  the  specimen  has  been 
bent  a  prescribed  maximum  amount. 

DWrUNG  TESTS  OP  METALS 

1^.  Their  Character  and  Significance. — Drifting  tests  like  the  bend 
tests,  are  such  as  may  be  applied  in  the  workshop  and  by  the  workmen 
themselves  with  their  ordinary  shop  ap- 
pliances. The  test  consists  in  punching 
or  boring  holes  of  given  diameters  (varied 
with  the  thickness  of  the  plate)  at  given 
distances  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  or 
structural  form,  and  then  enlarging  it  by 
driving  in  it  a  drift^pin,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
17,  the  percentage  of  enlargement  without 
cracking  being  a  very  good  indication  of 
the  ductiUty  of  the  metal.  To  serve  as  a 
criterion  of  comparison,  however,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  the  same  as  all 
other  kinds  of  tests.  r 

A  specification  commonly  used  in  France 
is  as  follows:* 

Wrought-iion  bars  shall  be  cut  both  with  and 
acRHi  the  grain,  3  in.  wide,  and  three  holes 
punobed,  f  in.  in  diameter  and  2}  in.  apart,  along 
the  ceutial  line  of  the  plat«.  These  holes  shall  then 
be  enlarged,  b^jnning  with  the  central  one,  and 
using  a  drift-pin  which  increases  its  diameter  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  10.  Plates  0,20  in.  thick  should 
■ubmit  to  an  enlargement  of  the  j-in.  bole  to  a 
diameter  of  1  in.;  plates  0.25  in.  thick  should 
enlarge  to  \2  in.  diameter;  plates  0.30  in.  thick 
should  enlarge  to  1.32  in.  diameter;  and  plates  thicker  than  0.32  in.  should  enlarge 
to  from  1  in,  to  1.3  in.,  according  to  quality,  without  showing  any  sign  of  fiulure. 

Steel  plates,  similarly  prepared,  of  67,000  lb./in.>  tensile  strength  should  enlarge 
to  1.6  in.  diameter,  after  annealing  and  to  1.5  in.  diameter  after  hardening  in  water 
Steel  plates  of  57,000  to  64,000  lb./in.>  tensile  strength  should  allow  a  |-in.  hde  to 
enlai^  to  1.5  in.  diameter  after  annealing  and  to  1.4  in.  diameter  after  hardening  in 
water. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MECHAmCAL  TESTS 
160.  A  R£stim6  of  ttie  Utility  fA  die  Princ^  Mechanical  Tests.— 
In  the  following  paragraphs  will  appear  a  brief  summary  of  the  prop- 
*  That  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company. 


Fia.  17.— Drifting  Teston  H-in- 
Steel  Angle.  A  H-m.  Hole 
Dri(t«d  to  2  A  in-  in  Diameter. 
(Enjr.  New»,  Vol.  33,  p.  272.) 
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erties  revealed  by  the  various  mechanical  testa  and  the  prindpal  uses  now 
made  of  these  testa. 

Tennon  Teata. — With  ductile  materials  the  strength,  ductility  and 
toug^eeB  are  revealed.  With  brittle  materials,  strength  only  ia 
meaaured.  If  an  exteusometer  ie  used  the  modulus  of  elastieity  may 
be  found. 

Tensile  teste  as  a  class  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  mechanical  tests, 
especially  for  ductile  metals,  fabrics,  paper,  cloth,  yam  and  rubber. 
They  are  of  less  value  in  testing  brittle  materials,  although  they  are  much 
used  for  testa  of  cementing  materials. 

Compreasum  Tesla. — With  ductUe  materials  the  yield  point  and  a 
poor  measure  of  toughness  can  be  determined.  Ordinarily  with  brittle 
materials  strength  only  is  gotten.  If  a  compressometer  is  used  the  modu- 
luB  of  elasticity  may  be  obtained. 

Compression  tests  are  of  great  value  in  determining  the  strength  of 
brittle  materials  like  wood,  concrete,  cast  iron,  brick  and  stone. 

Tranaverae  Teata. — With  ductile  materials  the  yield  point  and  modulus 
of  elasticitymay  be  found.  With  brittle  materials  a  criterion  of  strength 
(modulus  of  rupture),  the  flexibility,  and  the  toughness  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  and  very  valuable  test  for  brittle  materials 
such  as  cast  iron,  wood,  brick,  cement  and  concrete. 

Bend  Tesis.— Cold,  hot,  quench  and  nick-bend  tests  are  sometimes 
used.  The  first  three  of  these  tests  are  measures  of  ductility  for  metals 
subjected  to  the  respective  conditions.  Cold-bend  tests  detect  very  high 
carbon  contents  in  steels  normally  cooled;  they  may  detect  brittleness 
due  to  a  high  phosphorus  content  or  improper  treatment  in  working  or 
rolling.  Failure  in  the  hot-bend  test  may  be  due  to  a  high  sulphur  con- 
tent. FaUure  in  the  quench-bend  test  is  likely  to  result  if  the  carbon 
content  is  above  0.20  per  cent.  The  nick-bend  test  is  useful  in  determin- 
ing the  structure  of  the  metal  and  to  detect  imperiect  methods  of  manu- 
facture. 

These  tests  afFord  a  simple,  inexpensive  and  valuable  means  for  Uie 
shopman  to  determine  the  suitability  of  ductile  metal  like  boiler  plate, 
fire-box  steel,  reinforcing  bars,  rivet  metal,  engine-bolt  iron  and  atay- 
bolt  iron. 

Hardnees  Teats. — The  resistance  of  metals  and  other  materials  to 
indentation  is  the  form  of  hardness  most  often  tested.  The  Brinell 
ball  apparatus  and  the  Shore  scleroscope  are  the  devices  most  used  for 
the  determination  of  this  form  of  hardness.  The  Brinell  test  perman^itly 
deforms  the  specimen  but  is  a  better  index  of  hardness  (within  the  limits 
of  the  hardness  of  the  ball)  than  the  scleroscope  test.  The  scleroscope 
indications  are  influenced  by  other  factors  than  resistance  to  indentation 
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but  the  apparatus  may  be  used  od  hfuvler  material  than  the  Brinell  device 
and  does  not  seriously  alter  the  surface  of  the  specimen. 

The  indentation  tests  afford  an  inexpensive  and  very  valuable  means 
for  determining  the  quality  of  hardened  and  tempered  metals,  for  stand- 
ardizing the  hardness  of  parts,  and  for  detecting  flaws  in  parts  which  on 
account  of  peculiarity  in  form  can  not  be  subjected  to  other  mechanical 
tests. 

Impact  Teats. — These  tests  afford  a  valuable  measure  of  shock  resist- 
ance  for  brittle  materials.  If  the  shock  resistance  of  ductile  metals 
is  desired,  a  nicked  specimen  is  generally  necessary. 

The  test  is  most  used  for  cast  iron  and  wood,  and  for  structural  parts 
like  rails,  axles,  shafting  and  forgings. 

SheaT  Tests. — The  transverse  shear  test  affords  an  imperfect  measiue, 
due  to  the  existence  of  bending  stresses,  of  shearing  strength. 

These  tests  are  used  somewhat  for  metals,  wood  and  for  riveted  and 
nailed  joints. 

Torsion-  Tests. — ^A  measure  of  strength  (the  computed  twisting 
Btrei^h),  ductility,  and  toughness  in  torsion  is  afforded  by  this  test. 
The  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  gotten  if  a  proper  torsion 
indicator  is  used. 

The  test  is  occasionally  used  on  ductile  metals,  shafts  and  parts  which 
ue  to  be  subjected  to  twisting. 
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CHARACTERIffnCS.  PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  U8H8  OP  WOOD 

IBl.  Inqtortance  of  Wood.  * — According  to  Giovemmeat  estimates  the 
original  stojid  of  timber  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  5,200,- 
000,000,000  board  feet.  During  the  past  century,  however,  the  forests 
of  the  New  England  States,  the  Allegheny  Mountain  region,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  States  have  been  cosaiderably  depleted,  and  large  inroads  have 
been  made  upon  the  yellow  pine  forests  of  the  Southeastern  States.  As  a 
result  of  rapid  cutting,  forest  fires,  and  waste  only  enoi^;h  trees  remain  in 
our  forests  to  produce  2,800,000,000,  board  feet  of  lumber;  and  nearly 
half  of  this  amount  lies  in  Or^on,  Washington,  Idaho  and  California. 
During  the  past  decade  the  rate  of  consumption  of  timber  from  all  causes, 
useful  and  destructive,  has  amounted  to  nearly  100,000,000,000  board 
feet  per  annum,  the  remainder  being  wasted  or  destroyed  by  Sre.  Inas- 
much as  the  rate  of  growth  is  perhaps  one-third  of  the  yearly  consumption, 
it  is  evident  that  our  forests  are  being  impoverished  at  the  rate  <tf  more 
than  60,000,000,000  board  feet  each  year. 

If  cutting  were  to  continue  at  the  present  rate,  it  would  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  half  century  when  our  supply  of  timber  would  be  gone.  This 
is  not  hkely  to  happen  for  two  reasons:  The  price  of  timber  is  rapidly 
increasing,  thus  forcing  the  use  of  substitutes  where  possible;  and  tiiera 
will  undoubtedly  result  from  the  increase  in  value  of  the  timber  more 
conservative  management  of  forests  and  less  waste  in  the  utilization  of 
wood.  Substitutes  for  wood  in  bridge  building  and  car  construction  and 
for  fence  posts  are  already  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  alao 
likely  that  the  use  of  substitutes  for  wooden  poles,  piles  and  ahii^les  will 
be  more  generally  employed  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  there  will  still 
be  a  great  demand  for  wood  not  only  in  these  forms  of  construction,  but 
for  ties,  finishing,  furniture,  cabinets,  implements,  cooperage,  and  many 
minor  uses  in  which  no  good  substitute  for  wood  has  been  found.  How- 
ever, since  slightly  less  than  one-fomth  of  the  standing  timber  is  held 
under  government  ownership,  it  will  be  necessary  for  private  corporations, 
as  well  as  the  government,  to  practice  far  better  management  of  forests 
than  has  been  common  in  the  past  if  future  generations  are  to  be  ^vea 
their  just  heritage  of  timber. 

*  Figures  in  this  uticle  are  taken  from  a  paper  on  Siruetyral  TinAer  in  tlm  VttiUd 
Statm,  by  H.  8.  Bette  and  W.  B.  Greeley,  Proe.  Int.  Bngr.  Cottgnu,  San  Fnutaiaeo, 
1916.  ,  -  I 
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Engmeers  are  concerned  priacii»Uy  with  usee  of  timber  for  etnictur^ 
purposes.  Each  year  they  direct  the  use  <^  pine,  hemlock,  Douglas  fir, 
cypress,  oak,  redwood,  chestnut,  ash,  spruce,  and  ced&r  aggregating  a 
value  of  perhaps  an  hundred  millioD  dollars.  Consequently  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  tbey  should  bewell  informed  concerning  the  properties  and 
uses  of  this  very  valuable  biulding  material,  in  order  that  they,  too,  may 
use  it  to  best  advantage  and  conserve  it  wherever  possible. 

GBIfERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOOD  * 

IBS.  Structure  and  Appearance.— Although  color,  weight,  amell,  and 
resonance  are  often  helpful,  the  structure  of  wood  is  the  only  reliable 
means  of  identifying  species.  Structure  is  closely  related  to  all  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  wood  and  very  often  furnishes  an  explanation  for  observed 
differences  in  these  properties.  Furthermore,  structure  and  color  deter- 
mine the  beauty  of  wood,  as  seen  in  the  hard  pine  ceiling,  the  quartered- 
oak  desk,  the  "  bird's-eye  "  maple  dresser,  the  mahogany  paneling,  and 
many  other  examples  of  decorative  woodwork.  For  the  engineer  a  knowl- 
edge of  structure  la  of  most  importance  because  of  the  relation  of  structure 
to  species  and  mechanical  properties.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  consider 
the  different  classes  of  timber  and  certain  of  their  more  prominent  struc- 
tural charaetenstics  before  taking  up  their  properties. 

183.  Classes  of  Trees. — Two  classes  of  trees  furnish  practically  all 
of  the  structural  timber  of  the  United  States.  They  are  the  gymnospemis 
(naked  seed-leaved  trees),  of  which  the  conifers  are  the  important  family; 
and  the  dicotyledons  (trees  having  two  seed  leaves),  which  are  commonly 
termed  broad-leaved  trees.  A  third  class,  the  monocotyledons,  of  which 
the  yuccas  and  palms  are  the  more  prominent  native  members,  are  used 
to  a  small  extent  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Sometimes  trees  are  also  classified  by  the  way  that  they  shed  their 
foliage.  The  conifers  which  are  of  most  importance  in  the  lumber  industry 
are  evergreen,  althot^h  the  larch  and  bald  cypress  shed  their  needles 
annually.  On  the  other  hand  nearly  all  of  the  broad-leaved  trees  are 
deciduous  in  our  northern  latitudes. 

IVequently,  in  the  trade,  the  lumber  of  broad-leaved  trees  is  called 
hardwood,  and  that  of  the  conifers  softwood.  Here  again  the  terms  are 
inexact;  since  poplar,  basswood,  and  horse-chestnut  (broad-leaved  trees), 
are  soft  woods,  while  longleaf  pine  and  yew  (conifers),  are  hardwoods. 

The  classes  of  conifers  which  are  of  most  importance  structurally  are 
pine,  fir,  hemlock,  cypress,  spruce,  redwood  and  cedar.     Oak,  maple,  red 

*  In  the  prepar&tion  of  the  remainder  af  this  chapter  frequent  raference  was  made 
to  BvUtlm  No.  10  of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Div.  by  F.  Roth,  to  Beowmie  Woodi  <4  Of 
Vwitd  Slattt,  and  Mtchanieai  PropertiM  tf  Wood,  by  S.  J.  Record. 
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gum,  poplar,  cheBtnut,  birch,  beech,  basawood,  elm,  ash  and  hickory  are 
mucb-used  biDad-leaved  trees. 

Both  conifers  and  broad-leaved  trees  grow  in  diameter  as  well  as  in 
height  through  the  addition  of  yearly  layers  of  wood,  each  of  which  forms 
immediately  under  the  bark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yuccas  and  palms 
iocrease  principally  in  height.  Although  alike  in  manner  of  growth,  coni- 
fers and  broad-leaved  trees  di£Fer  markedly  in  Btructural  detail  and  in 
character  of  wood  elements.  The  wood  of  the  conifers  ia  characterized 
■  by  a  marked  likeness  in  the  wood  elements  and  in  their  arrangement,  while 
the  wood  of  the  broad-leaved  trees  consists  of  a  greater  variety  of  fibers 
and  cells  which  lack  the  regular  arrangement  seen  in  the  conifers. 

Ifil.  Structure  of  Wood  in  GeneraL— If  one  examines  a  sawn  log 
of  well-grown  structural  timber,  he  will  perceive  a  small  pith  at  the  center 
of  the  cross-section  surrounded  by  numerous  concentric  rings  of  wood  which 
is,  in  turn,  encircled  l^  the  bark.  The  concentric  rings  represent  the 
layers  of  wood  added  each  year  during  the  life  of  tree.  These  anmial  rings, 
therefore,  furnish  valuable  information  regarding  the  age  of  the  log,  tlie 
rapidity  and  the  uniformity  of  its  growth.  The  thickness  of  the  annual 
rings  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  trees  of  the  same  species 
and  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  same  cross-section.  Trees  grown  in  the  open 
or  after  a  forest  has  been  cleared  (second  growth)  exhibit  wider  rings  than 
those  which  grow  more  slowly  in  the  forest.  Generally  the  rings  are 
widest  at  the  center  and  become  narrower  nearer  the  bark.  Also  the 
width  of  the  same  ring  will  vary  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
It  is  widest  at  the  bottom  in  young  thrifty  trees,  but  in  the  old  trees  of  the 
forest  it  is  widest  near  the  top.  In  thrifty  forest  trees  the  center  rings  are 
often  a  half-inch  or  more  in  width,  but  in  stunted  specimens  rings  less 
than  one-two-himdredths  of  an  inch  wide  are  found.  With  the  conifers  a 
medium  rate  of  growth  is  conducive  to  high  strength  and  toughness; 
whereas  a  rapid  growth  is  desirable  to  produce  maximum  tot^hness  and 
strength  in  hardwoods  hke  hickory. 

Closer  observance  of  a  single  annual  ring  discloses  that  it  is  not  uniform 
in  composition.  In  many  of  the  conifers  the  interior  of  the  ring  is  decidedly 
lighter  in  color  than  the  outer  portion ;  the  exact  opposite  is  true  in  the  case 
oi  the  oaks,  while  in  a  croBa-section  of  hard  maple  no  great  variation 
in  the  color  of  a  single  ring  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  differences 
in  color  are  due  largely  to  variations  in  the  size  and  structure  of  the  wood 
cells  and  fibers.  In  the  non-porous  conifers  the  color  of  the  earlier  wood  is 
due  principally  to  cells  which  arc  less  compact  than  those  grown  more 
slowly  in  the  summer  (Fig.  1).  This  difference  in  color  and  ring  struc- 
ture is  not,  however,  very  pronounced  in  white  pine.  The  rtng-poroua 
woods  like  the  oaks  and  the  hickories  owe  the  darker  color  of  their  early 
wood  to  the  presence  of  numerous  pores,  each  of  which  is  large  enough 
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to  admit  a  pin  poiDt,  and  which  are  almoBt  abseot  in  the  later  wood  (Fig. 
2).  Diffuse-poToita  woodB,  Uke  beech  and  maple  (Fig.  3),  show  little  variar 
tion  in  the  appearance  of  the  early  and  late  wood  because  of  the  more 
uniform  dispersion  of  the  pores  across  the  ring.    Owing  to  the  time  of 


FiO.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fio.  3- 

Fio.  1. — Cpws-eection  of  Longleaf  Pine,  a  Nonporous  Wood.     (Note  abeence  of  pores; 

reoD  duct,  RD;  thick  cell  walls  in  summer  wood,  S;  thin  walls  in  spring  wood, 

SP;  narrow  medullary  ray,  MR.) 
Fia.  2. — CroBS-sectioD  of  White  Oak,  a  Ring  Porous  Wood.     (Note  large  vessels, 

V,  in  spring  wood,  SP,  Home  being  clogged  with  tyloses,  T;  broad  medullary  ray, 

MR;  also  fibers,  F.) 
Fia.  3. — CroBB-eection  of  Beech,  a  DifTuse  Porous  Wood.     (Note  the  uniform  disper- 

persion  of  vessels,  V;  fibers,  F;  medullary  ray,  MR. 

[Pica.  1,  3,  and  3  us  micDifled  about  27  diamcten.  Redu»d  Irum  photomicrognph*  prepared 
by  the  Pnnn  ProducU  Laboratory.  Forest  Service.  U.  S.  Dept,  oF  Agric.) 

growth  in  our  climate,  the  early  wood  is  called  spring  wood,  and  the  later 
wood  is  termed  summer  wood. 

Since  the  summer  wood  is  denser,  harder  and  stronger  than  the  spring 
wood,  it  follows  that  the  percentage  of  summer  wood  in  a  stick  of  timber 
affords  information  concerning  the  mechanical  properties  of  it.  (See 
Art.  238.)  Furthermore,  the  contrast  between  the  spring  and  summer 
woo^s  is  sometimes  of  assistance  in  distinguishing  different  timbers  of  the 
same  class — the  pines  for  example.  /  -  i 
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The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  auDual  rit^  after  the  log  has 
been  sawa  into  boards  is  seen  in  Figs.  4  and  5.     Two  important  differ- 
ences will  at  once  be  noted  in  these  figures.     The  more  open  sprii^  wood 
of  the  pine  board  is  lighter  colored  than  the  denser  summer  wood,  whereas 
in  the  o&k  the  porous  spring  wood  makes  it  appear  darker  than  the  more 
compact  summer  wood.     Also,  on  the  transverse  section  of  the  oak  there 
are  well-marked  radial  bands  or  rays  which  appear  as  light-colored  parallel 
lines  on  the  radial  section.     These  rays,  often  tenned  meduUary  rays,  are 
quite  pronounced  in  many  of  the  hardwoods  but  are  less  easily  ohaerved 
by  the  eye  in  the  softwoods.    They 
are,    however,    present   in     both 
classes  of  trees  and  serve  as  distrib- 
utors of  water  and  food  supplies 
between  the  bark   and   adjacent 
layers  of  wood.     In  the  oaks  the 
rays  lend  the  beauty  to  the  grain 
of  the  quarter-sa^ed  lumber.     In 
all  classes  of  timber  they  greatly 
influence    shrinkage   and  thereby 
affect   mechanical    properties,    as 
we  shall  see  later. 

As  a  tree  grows  the  cells  near 
the  pith  gradually  become  inactive 
so  far  as  the  life  of  the  tree  is 
concerned.  They  do  not  decay, 
however,  but  remain  a  Sim  and 
strong  support  to  the  tree.     This 

T^     .    \.     J   .  «       rtc  .-  inner  lifeless  portion  of  tbe  trunk 

Fia.  4. — Board  of  Pine.  CS,   croeB-eectioa;  nil,  .      mv 

RS,  radial  section;    TS,  tangential  aeo-     '^  '^^^  *"«  heartioood.     The  sap- 

tion;  «v,  summer  wood;  gpw,  apring  wood,     wood  is  the  surrounding  envelope, 

between  the  heartwood  and  the 

bark,  which  carries  the  water  and  alternately  stores  and  supplies  the  food 

for  the  growing  portions  of  the  tree.    Generally,  through  the  infiltration 

of  pigments,   the  heartwood  is  darker  in   color  than    the  sapwood, 

although  the  contrast  is  not  always  marked.    Red  cedar,  redwood,  yew, 

tamarack,  elm  and  birch  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  in  the  color  of  the 

sapwood  and  heartwood;  but  in  fir,  hemlock  and  spruce  the  contrast  is 

largely  wanting. 

The  proportion  of  sapwood  varies  considerably  in  various  parts  of  the 
same  tree.  Generally  the  envelope  of  sapwood  becomes  thinner  near  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  in  the  limbs.  Very  thrifty  rapid-growing  trees  gen- 
erally have  a  larger  proportion  of  sapwood  than  trees  of  like  species  having 
a  stunted  growth,  but  the  latter  often  have  more  rii^  in  the  sapwood. 
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The  width  of  sapwood  varies  conaderably  for  different  kinds  of  wood; 
it  is  small  for  longleaf  pine,  white  pine  and  chestnut,  and  great  for  loblolly 
pine,  Norway  pine,  ash,  maple,  hickory  and  gum.  Occupying  the  per- 
ipheral portion  of  the  log  the  sapwood  always  fomw  a  large  proportion  of 
its  mass. 

In  old  tree  tninlcB  the  sapwood  is  likely  to  be  weaker,  freer  from  knots, 
and  more  susceptible  to  decay  than  the  heartwood.     In  comparatively 
young  timber  the  diften^ce^in  strength  between  heartwood  and  sapwood  ia 
small.   Sapwood  is  more  readily 
impregnated  with  preservatives 
than  heartwood.     Some  claim 
that  the  sapwood  of   hickory 
is   stronger  and  tougher   than 
the  heartwood,  but  testa  by  the 
Forest  Service  *   have  failed  to 
substantiate  this  prejudice. 

166.  The  Grain  of  Wood.— 
The  comparative  width  of  an- 
nual rings,  the  direction  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
and  fibers  are  the  causes  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Thus  trees 
of  rapid  growth  having  wide 
annual  rings  produce  coarse- 
grained wood,  while  those  of 
slower  growth  produce  wood 
with  narrow  rings  or  fine  grain. 
When  the  wood  elements  are 
Btndght  and  run  parallel  to  the 
pith  the  wood  is  said 
straight-grained.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  elements  are  twisted 
around  the  axis  of  the  tree 
causing  spiral  grain.  Frequently 
in  cypress  and  gum  several  rings  of  fibers  will  run  oblique  to  the  axis 
of  the  tree  in  one  direction,  whereas  the  next  layers  of  elements  are  oblique 
in  the  oppoflite  direction;  such  wood  is  cross-grained.  Wavy  grain  is 
caused  by  large  undulations  in  the  wood  elements,  generally  on  radial 
surfaces,  curly  grain  by  small  undulations;  oak,  ash,  cherry,  birch,  and 
niaple  often  exhibit  curly  or  wavy  grain. 

Since  straightness  of  grain  is  of  great  importance  in  wooden  beams  and 
tension  members,  careful  examination  should  be  made  to  elinunate  croea- 
*  BidUtin  No.  80,  p.  60;  also  aw  Art.  239. 
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grained  or  Bpiral-^ained  tUnbere.^  The  Bplittii^  radially  of  a  small  stick 
is  about  the  only  safe  test  for  detectiog  spiral  grain;  although,  if  season 
checks  are  prescDt,  theii"  course  along  the  timber  forms  a  good  tell-tale. 
As  a  general  rule  split  timber  is  stronger  than  that  which  is  sawn. 

166.  Defects  in  Timber.— Besides  irregularities  in  the  character  of 
the  grain,  there  are,  from  a  structural  standpoint,  three  important  classes 
of  defects  in  timber — knots,  checks  and  shakes. 

Knota  are  the  beginnings  of  branches  which  have  been  Burrounded  by 
the  parent  stem.  Generally  the  piths  of  branch  and  stem  join  and  the 
annual  rings  of  the  branch  are  continuous  with  the  lower  rings  in  the  stem. 
The  fibers  above  the  branch,  however,  do  not  continue  into  it.  Tliis 
Btnictural  arrangement  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  cleft  started  below  the 
knot  will  generally  run  into  it,  but  if  started  above  the  knot,  this  does  not 
happen.  When  the  branch  dies  the  stub  is  gradually  covered  by  subse- 
quent layers  of  fibers.  The  portion  of  the  branch  encased  while  living 
will  make  a  sound  krwl,  while  that  encased  after  the  limb  died  will  make 
either  a  loose  kTiot  or  decayed  knot.  Sound  knots  are  generally  much  harder 
tlian  the  surrounding  wood,  I  note  greatly  affect  the  workability,  cleav- 
ability,  shrinkage,  and  the  strength  of  wood.  (Art.  240.)  Knote  in  the 
coniferous  boards  are  likely  to  be  filled  with  reein,  a  condition  which 
renders  them  difficult  to  cover  with  paint. 

Checks  are  radial  cracks  produced  by  unequal  stresses  set  up  in  the 
lumber  during  the  seasoning  process.     (See  Art.  161.) 

Ring  shakes  are  separations  between  adjacent  annual  rings.  They  are 
thought  to  be  due  to  bending  of  the  tree  by  the  wind.  Often  they  are 
invisible  in  green  timber  but  become  apparent  after  seasoning. 

'  Heart  shakes  are  radial  cracks  enianating  from  the  pith  in  the  trunks  of 
very  old  trees.  It  is  hkely  that  shrinkage  of  the  heartwood  while  the 
tree  is  still  standing  produces  these  defects. 

Both  shakes  and  checks  adversely  afTect  the  durability  of  timber 
because  they  readily  admit  moisture  and  air.  If  present  near  the  neutral 
plane  of  a  beam  they  may  materially  weaken  its  resistance  to  horizontal 
shear. 

167.  Color  and  Odor. — The  colors  exhibited  by  different  woods  or 
by  the  sapwood  and  heartwood  of  the  same  tree  are  due  to  chemical  com- 
pounds impregnating  the  wood  substance.  Freshly  formed  wood  is  nearly 
colorless,  while  the  sapwood  is  lighter  than  the  heartwood  in  all  species 
having  any  pronounced  demarkation  between  the  two.  Exposure  to  air 
deepens  the  color  of  wood  and  immersion  under  water  darkens  it  very 
materially.  When  wood  is  attacked  by  fungi  it  loses  its  luster  and  becomes 
dull  in  appearance. 

Color,  together  with  structure,  is  an  important  determinator  of  the 
beauty  of  mahogany,  cherry,  black  walnut,  red  gum  and  sycamore.    In 
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many  woods  the  color  of  the  heartwood  is  a  valuable  aid  to  identification. 
Thus  the  white  of  the  white  spruce,  the  yellow  of  the  osage  orange,  the 
yellow-brown  of  the  tamarack,  the  light  brown  of  the  chestnut,  white 
oak  and  ^camore,  the  red-brown  of  the  red  oak,  red  cedar  and  red  gum, 
and  the  dark  brown  of  the  black  walnut  are  all  distinctive  marks. 

Odor  is  also  due  to  chemical  compoimds  in  the  wood  substance.  It  is 
much  reduced  by  expoBure  to  the  weather  but  can  generally  be  determined 
by  making  a  fresh  incision  in  the  wood.  Heartwood  gives  a  stronger 
odor  than  sapwood.  Odor  is  undesirable  in  woods  which  are  to  be  used 
as  food  containers.  In  cedar  chests,  however,  it  forms  a  protective  against 
moths.  As  a  means  of  identification  the  resinous  odor  of  longleaf  pine, 
the  aromatic  odor  of  cedar,  the  sour  smell  of  oaks,  the  smell  of  kerosene 
emitted  by  catalpa  are  noteworthy.  Decayed  timber  often  has  a  smdl 
which  is  pronouncedly  different  from  the  odor  of  the  sound  wood;  decay- 
ing red  oak  for  example  smells  like  heliotrope. 

PHTSICAL  FSOFERTIBS  OP  WOOD 

US.  Density  and  Specific  Weight  ^Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  all  wood  substance  is  approximately  1.55;  whereas 
the  density  or  apparent  specific  gravity  (the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  wooden 
block  to  the  weight  of  au  equal  volume  of  water),  varies  from  0,11  in 
the  case  of  balsa  wood  to  1.29  for  black  ironwood.  This  discrepancy 
between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  den^ty  of  wood  is  due  to  the  poros- 
ity of  the  wood  structure.  It  underlies  our  notions  of  light  wood  and 
beavy  wood  and  accounts  for  the  buoyancy  of  wood  in  water. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  wood  has  a  very  large  effect  upon 
the  specific  weight.  Thus  green  wood  is  heavier  than  dry  wood,  the 
green  sapwood  of  a  given  log  is  generally  heavier  than  the  accompanying 
beartwood,  and  the  wood  of  the  green  sapling  is  heavier  than  that  from  the 
old  tree.  Since  the  mtHsture  content  greatly  influences  the  specific  weight, 
true  comparisons  of  this  important  property  can  only  be  made  on  dry 
specimens. 

Considering  dry  wood,  we  may  say  that  the  wood  of  a  given  tree  is 
beaviest  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk,  lighter  in  the  limbs  and  branches 
and  lightest  in  the  roots.  The  heaviest  timber  in  old  pine  is  found  about 
balf  way  between  the  center  and  the  bark  where  a  medium  rate  of  growth 
bas  obtained.  In  young  pines  and  in  ring-porous  woods  like  oak  tbo 
beaviest  wood  is  at  the  center  of  the  stiunp.  In  general  the  dry  heart- 
wood  is  much  heavier  than  the  dry  sapwood.  The  dry  wood  of  the  oak 
sapling  is  heavier  than  that  of  the  old  tree,  but  in  the  pines  and  spruces  the 
reverse  is  true.  In  the  conifers  high  density  is  favored  by  a  mediiun  or 
Blow  rate  of  growth  and  a  high  percentage  of  sununer  wood.     Thus  the 
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specific  weight  of  shortleEif  pine,  redwood,  westeni  hemlock  and  Dongas 
fir  has  been  found  to  vary  linearly  with  the  per  cent  of  summer  wood,  * 
In  the  ring-porous  woods  like  oak,  chestnut,  and  elm  a  rapid  rate  of  growth 
is  attended  by  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  thick-walled  fibers, 
thus  causing  a  high  specific  gravity;  but  in  the  diffuse  porous  woods  like 
maple,  birch  and  beech,  where  the  cell  etructtire  within  the  rings  is  more 
homt^eneous,  no  relation  between  rate  of  growth  and  density  is  apparent. 
As  in  coniferous  timber,  however,  so  in  wood  from  broad-leaved  trees, 
the  density  trees  increases  with  the  proportion  of  summer  wood. 

Since  the  specific  weight  of  dry  wood  is  often  a  very  important  cri- 
terion of  the  strength  and  other  mecbanical  properties  of  timber  (see  Art. 
236),  it  is  well  worth  determining,  In  the  laboratory  small  discs  about  I  in. 
thick  are  cut  from  different  portions  of  lai^e  sticks  so  that  the  variatioQ 
in  weight  and  moisture  content  may  be  represented.  The  pieces  are  then 
carefully  weighed,  dried  in  an  oven  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C,  and 
again  weighed.  The  specific  weight  is  then  computed  from  the  volume 
and  dry  weight  of  the  disc.  Density  is  frequently  based  upon  the  volume 
at  teat  and  the  oven-dry  weight.  In  the  field  a  rough  but  satisfactory 
method  of  determining  density  is  afforded  by  boring  holes  of  known  diam- 
eter and  depth  in  different  portions  of  a  timber  and  determining  the 
specific  weight  from  the  dry  weight  of  the  shavings  and  the  volume  of  the 
hole. 

The  range  in  average  values  for  the  specific  gravity  and  specific  weight 
of  the  more  important  native  timbers  are  given  in  the  table  opposite. 
Other  results  are  given  in  Table  i,  Ch.  VI.  It  will  be  understood  that 
individual  specimens  may  vary  considerably  from  the  values  tabulated. 

"  Since  ordinary  lumber  contains  knots  and  also  more  water  tiian  is 
here  assumed,  and  also  since  its  dimensions  either  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
perfect  measurement,  the  figures  in  the  table  are  only  approximate. 

"  Thus  1000  feet,  B.  M.,  of  long-leaf  pine  weighs: 


"  Rough  and  green 4500 

Boards  rough  and  seasoned 3500 

Boards  dressed  and  seasoned 3000 

Flooring,  matched  dressed  and  seasoned 2500 

Weather-boarding,  beveled  and  dressed 1500  " 

169.  Moisture  in  Wood. — Water  is  found  in  three  portions  of  wood: 

(1)  it  constitutes  over  90  per  cent  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  living  cells; 

(2)  it  saturates  the  cell  walls;  and  (3)  it  fills,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
pores  of  the  lifeless  cells.  It  occurs  in  all  three  portions  of  the  sapwood 
but  only  saturates  the  cell  walls  in  the  heartwood.    In  the  sapwood  of 

•  See  Fig.  17,  BuU.  No.  108,  Forest  Service. 
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white  pine,  containing  100  per  cent  of  water  (in  terms  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  wood)  about  5  per  cent  of  the  water  is  found  in  the  Hving  celis, 
35  per  cent  in  the  cell  walls  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent  in  the  empty 
cellfl,*  The  water  in  the  cells  of  the  sapwood  is  drawn  upward  into  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  and  converted  into  sap.  The  sap  is  conducted  down 
through  the  bark  and  provides  nourishment  for  the  wood  forming  inmie- 
diately  beneath  the  bark  (the  cambium).  The  water  in  the  sapwood  con- 
tains alight  traces  of  mineral  salts  and  during  the  winter  it  may  carry 
traces  of  sugar,  ot^anic  acid  and  gum.  These  substances  apparently 
exercise  little  effect  upon  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  however,  since 
only  a  trace  of  them  can  be  found  in  it. 


WEIGHT  OF  KILN-DRIED  WOOD  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES ' 


»„..„..,.. 

Common  Name  of  Spedet. 

Gravity. 

Weishtof— 

leubio 

1000  Iset 
of  lumbar. 

(a)  Very  heavy  woods: 

locuflt,  hackbeny,  blue  beech,  beat  of  elm, 

0.70-0.80 
.60-  .70 

.50-  .60 

.40-  .60 
.30-  .40 

42-48 
36-42 

30-30 

24-30 
18-24 

(b)  Heavy  woods: 

Ash,  elm,  chewy,  birch,  maple,  beech,  wahiut, 
■our  gum,  ooffoe-tree,  honey-locust,  beat  of 

(i)  Woodsof  medium  weight: 

Southern  pine,  pitch-pine,  tamarack,  Douglas 
spruce,  Weatem  hemlock,  sweet  gum,  soft 

(d]  Li^t  woods: 

Norway  and  bul!  pine,  red  cedar,  cypress,  hem- 
lock, the  heavier  apnioe  and  fir,  redwood, 
baaswood,  cheetnut,  butternut,  tulip,  catalpa, 

W  Very  hght  woods: 

White  pine,  spruce,  fir,  white  cedar,  poplar 

1800 

n  Itoth.  SuIMiR 


>.  10.  Forest  Sarvlcs. 


The  wood  immediately  under  the  bark  carries  most  of  the  water,  and 
the  proportion  in  any  one  cross-section  varies  as  the  percentage  of  sap- 
wood.  It  is,  therefore,  greatest  in  the  roota  and  greater  in  the  limbs  and 
branches  than  in  the  trunk.     The  wood  of  saplings  contains  more  moisture 


*  Roth  in  Sufi.  No.  10. 
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than  that  of  old  trees.  Also,  in  the  timber  of  thrifty  trees,  the  per  cent 
moisture  is  greater  than  in  those  of  stunted  growth. 

It  is  impossible  to  remove  moisture  entirely  from  wood  without  set- 
ting it  on  fire,  but  all  excepting  a  couple  of  per  cent  may  be  eliminated 
by  drying  at  100°  C.  Moisture  determinations  may  be  made  on  the  eanae 
specimens  used  for  determining  density.  The  per  cent  moisture  should, 
however,  always  be  referred  to  the  dry  weight  (100°  C),  in  order  to  have 
a  constant  basis  for  comparison.  The  mokture  content  of  green  wood 
for  a  number  of  species  will  be  found  in  Table  1,  Ch.  VI. 

160.  The  Diylog  of  Timber. — It  is  just  as  essential  to  dry  properly, 
or  "  season  "  wood,  as  it  is  to  condition  concrete  ty  proper  storage,  or 
steel  by  proper  heat  treatment.  Nevertheless  the  proper  conditioning 
of  timber  has  received  far  less  consideration  then  it  deserves.  The  chief 
reasons  for  drying  timber  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  decrease  sl-iinkage  after 
placement  in  structure,  (2)  to  increase  its  resistance  to  decay,  (3)  to  reduce 
its  weight,  (4)  to  improve  its  strength  and  mechanical  properties,  and 
(5)  to  prepare  it  for  preservative  treatments.  Since  the  water  will  not 
run  out  of  the  wood,  some  means  of  evaporating  it  must  be  used.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  iiiipossible  to  eliminate  all  mois- 
ture from  timber  without  scorching  it;  and,  furthermore,  that  if  the 
water  were  entirely  removed  the  timber  would  reabsorb  from  the  sur- 
rounding atnM)sphere  and  retain  a1x)ut  12  to  15  per  cent  of  moisture. 

According  to  H.  D.  Tiemann  *  drying  is  much  influenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  irregular  shrinkage,  (2)  the  different  ways  water  is  contained 
in  the  cells,  (3)  the  manner  in  which  it  passes  from  center  to  surface,  (4) 
the  plasticity  of  the  wood  substance  while  in  a  hot  and  moist  condition, 
and  (5)  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  hygroscopic  and  chemical 
nature  of  the  surface.  The  rate  of  drying  is  also  aiTect«d  by  the  ratio 
of  the  volume  of  the  piece  to  its  surface  area.  Logs  with  the  bark  left  on 
dry  very  much  more  slowly  and  are  more  likely  to  decay  than  those  with- 
out bark.  End  surfaces  dry  more  rapidly  than  tangential  or  radial  sur- 
faces, but  boards  and  long  timbers  lose  most  of  their  water  through  the 
sides.  Within  a  given  species,  green  timber  of  lai^  moisture  content 
dries  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  of  lower  moisture  content. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sapwood,  which  contains  most  of 
the  moisture,  dries  more  rapidly  than  the  heartwood.  High  temperatures 
soften  the  cell  walls  and  promote  the  transfusion  of  moisture,  thus  favoring 
rapid  drying. 

Two  methods  of  drying  are  practiced,  air-drying  or  "  seasoning  " 
and  kiln-drying.  In  air-drying  the  temperature  and  humidity  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  rate  of  dry- 
ing.   Thus,  owing  to  warmer  atmosphere,  ties  and  structural  timbers  cut 

*See  PrindpleB  of  Kiln  Drying  Lumber  in  Lumbtr  World  RwUw,  Jan.  25,  1015. 
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in  the  summer  dry  at  a  mucb  more  rapid  rate  than  those  felled  in  the  late 
autumn.  In  fact  for  many  woods  like  oak  and  gum,  timber  felled  in  the 
summer  often  dries  too  fast  and  case  hardens.  For  such  timbers  the  cooler 
months  with  more  humid  atmosphere  are  a  more  favorable  time  for  sea- 
soning. A  warm  temperature  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  are  important 
requisites  in  air-diying.  The  latter  consideration,  however,  is  often 
overlooked.  .  In  experiments  conducted  by  the  Forest  Product  Laboratory* 
it  was  demonstrated  that  ties  piled,  7  by  2,  7  by  1  or  S  by  1,  in  single  piles 
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Time  S«Bsoiiliv  -Uontltt 
FiO-  6. — LoBsee  in  Wmght  of  "nee  with  Long-continued  Seasoning.     (W.  ] 
in  Bull.  No.  161,  Am,  Ry.  Engr.  Amoc.,  p.  215.) 


dried  more  rapidly  than  those  piled  9  by  9.  Coniferous  wood  may  be 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  shorter  time  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
many  of  the  hardwoods.  Fig.  6  shows  drying  charts  for  a  number  of 
tests  on  different  kinds  of  ties.  Large  structural  timbers  of  coniferous 
wood  generally  require  seasoning  for  two  summers,  w^iile  smaller  ones 
require  only  one  summer  in  our  northern  latitudes.  On  account  of  the 
long  time  required  for  successful  air-diying,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
certain  woods  like  maple  and  gum  rot  before  seasoning  is  completed. 
*  BuB.  lis.  Forest  Service. 
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There  are  a  great  many  schemes  in  use  for  kiln-drying  lumber,  but  in 
most  of  them  either  warm  moist  air  or  superheated  steam  is  the  drying 
medium.  Kiln  temperatures  varying  from  room  temperature  to  180**  ¥., 
and  drying  periods  of  a  few  days  to  several  months  are  used.  In  some 
yards  working  on  hardwoods,  a  short  period  <rf  air-drying  is  followed  by 
kiln-drying. 

For  most  successful  kiln-drying  the  timber  should  be  brought  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  it  will  stand  without  injury  before  drying  is  begun ; 
otherwise  the  moisture  in  the  hot  out«r  fibers  of  the  wood  will  tend  t«  Sow 
toward  the  cooler  interior.  The  proper  condition  may  be  obtained  by  cir- 
culating air  with  a  high  humidity  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  heated,  and 
then  gradually  diminishing  the  humidity  to  bring  about  drying.  Tiemann* 
states  that  oak,  western  larch  and  cypress  require  a  high  humidity  (80-90 
per  cent),  at  the  start  and  should  be  held  at  SO  per  cent  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  run.  Most  of  the  conifers  may,  however,  be  run  at  lower 
himiidities.  With  some  green  timbers  initial  temperatures  of  only  120°  F. 
or  even  less  must  be  used,  while  others  can  be  started  at  temperatures 
above  212°  F.  Besides  control  over  humidity  and  temperature,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  uniformity  of  both  be  secured  by  ani[de  circulation. 

Air-drying  is  leas  expeneive  in  operation  but  ruins  more  lumbw  than 
kib-drying.  Proper  air-drying  is  preferable,  nevertheless,  to  badly  maJi- 
aged  kiln-drying.  It  is  used  very  extenaively  in  drjdng  ties  and  the  larger 
sizes  of  structural  timbers.  With  kiln-drying  there  is  a  smaller  loss  in 
timber,  usually  leas  than  10  per  cent  even  in  timbers  like  gum.  Also, 
with  kiln-drying,  the  wood  is  more  thoroughly  and  evenly  dried,  thus 
reducii^  the  hygroscopicity  of  the  wood.  It  is  claimed,  furthermore, 
that  sap  stains  may  be  prevented  and  the  gums  and  resins  fixed  by  cor- 
rect kiln-drying. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  t  furnish  an  approximation  of  tbe 
amount  of  Water  lost  in  drying  green  timber: 

POUNDS  OF  WATER  LOST  IN  DRYING  100  POUNDS  OP  GREEN  WOOD 
IN  THE  KILN 


Commcm  Namn  of  Specie.. 

^RWO^r 

H«rt*Dc>cl 
or  iDtniu-. 

45-65 
50-95 
60-66 

40-60 

16-25 

40-60 

(4)  Oak,  beech,  ashj  elm,  maple,  birch,  hickory,  chestnut, 

Tbe  ligbtcr  kiait  hnve  the  nuwt  w. 
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161.  Shrinkage  and  Its  Effects. — For  purpoees  of  illustration  con- 
sider a  very  small,  thin  transverse  section  of  green  wood.  Fig.  7A.  If 
this  section  is  very  slowly  and  uniformly  dried  no  change  will  be  noted 
in  the  disc  until  the  water  in  the  pores  is  evaporated.  Then  the  cell- 
walls  will  gradually  become  thinner  and  the  sides  of  the  disc  a6,  bd,  etc., 
will  shorten.  No  contraction  in  length  of  the  disc  is,  however,  observable. 
Furthermore,  since  the  thickness  of  the  end  walls  of  the  cells  or  fibers  is 
very  small  compared  to  their  length,  it  is  apparent  that  longitudinal 
dirinkage  of  a  thicker  disc  composing  several  fiber  lengths  will  be  n^i- 
gible.    If  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  disc  like  that  of  Fig.  7B,  we 


Fio.  7.— Waiping  of  Wood. 


Fio.  8. — Fonnation  o£  Checks. 


will  observe  that  the  side  ab  shortens  more  than  ed  and  that  the  surfaces 
ab  and  cd  are  curved,  Fig.  7C.  In  other  words,  thick-walled  cells  shrink 
more  than  those  having  thin  walls.  We  shall,  therefore,  find  that  a 
curved  disc  of  wood  one  annual  ring  in  width  will  stra^hten  in  drying 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  thick-walled  cells  of  summer  wood  shrink  more 
than  the  thinner  walled  cells  of  spring  wood.  This  inequahty  in  shrinkage 
between  the  various  cells  produces  stresses  of  a  serious  nature  during  the 
drying  of  timber. 

Again,  if  a  stream  of  warm  air  is  directed  against  the  side  cd  of  the 
m(»stened  disc,  Fig.  7 A,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  shortens  much  more 
rapidly  than  ab,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of  moi^ure.  When 
all  portions  of  the  disc  are  equally  dry,  ab  and  cd  are  again  of  equal  leii{;th. 
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Thus  a  partially  dried  board  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  becomes  oODcave 
OD  the  upper  aide,  but  may  be  straightened  by  turning  the  board  over  and 
allowing  the  moisture  in  the  convex  surface  to  be  evaporated. 

Since  water  is  evaporated  more  rapidly  from  the  ends  of  the  wood  ele- 
ments than  from  the  sides,  a  piece  of  wood  hke  that  in  Fig.  BX  will  shrink 
more  laterally  at  ab  than  at  cd.  This  action  produces  bending  in  the 
piece  as  shown  in  Fig.  8K.  If  the  rapidity  of  drying  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  resulting  pull  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  exceed  its  tenale  strength 
and  checking  ensues,  Fig.  SZ.  After  the  piece  has  completely  dried 
many  of  these   checks   close,   although   the  weakening 

9  effect  still  remains.  Rapid  drying  of  the  cutside  Ic^s 
and  timben  often  causes  similar  cracks  tc  :  \  pear  on  the 
longitudinal  surfaces.  Not  all  of  these  isdial  cracks 
close  when  seasoning  is  complete;  some  gradually  open 
and  remain  a  permanent  source  of  weakness  for  a  reason 
which  we  shall  now  explain. 

Looking  at  Fig.  14,  we  note  that  the  cells  in  medullary 
rays  are  elongated  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  elements.  Since  cells  in  the  raj's  obey  laws 
of  shrinkage  similar  to  those  goveming  tlie  behavior 
of  the  longitudinal  elements,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  rays  will  shrink  in  the  longitudinal  and  tangential 
direction  but  not  radially,  whereas  the  longitudinal  de- 
ments will  shrink  radially  and  tange'ntially  but  net 
longitudinally.  Consequently,  the  lateral  ^irinkage  of 
the  ray  in  the  longitudinal  direction  wUl  be  hindered 
_  ■  Q —vfffMt,-  ^y  ^^^  adjoining  longitudinal  elements  and  the  length 
of  fOirinkaKe.  °'  ^^  ""^^  ^'^  ^  shortened  by  the  radial  shrinkage  of 
the  longitudinal  elements.  The  mutually  perpendicular 
tensile  and  compressive  forces  thus  produced  are  cften  sufficiert  to 
break  the  bond  between  the  ray  and  the  adjacent  longitudinal  Ebers. 
Once  the  bond  is  broken,  further  circumferential  shrinkage  operates  to 
widen  rather  than  to  close  the  breach. 

In  woods  like  oak,  where  the  number  of  pith  rays  is  very  lar^e,  it  is 
probable  that  the  slight  longitudinal  shrinkage  is  due  principally  to  lateral 
shrinkage  of  the  rays.  Also,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  rays  to  oppose 
radial  shrinkage  of  the  wood  and  the  great  shrinkage  of  the  summer  wood 
are  the  reasons  why  the  tangential  shrinkage  of  wood  is  alwaj-s  more  thim 
the  radial  shrinkage.  The  difference  in  shrinkage  in  these  two  directions 
is  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  in  drying.  Besides  producing  the  checks 
in  Ic^B  and  sawn  timbers,  this  difference  between  the  tangential  and 
radial  shrinkage  also  causes  the  flat  surfaces  of  a  sawn  log  to  become  con- 
vex, as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
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When  hardwoods,  like  oak,  are  quickly  dried  the  water  is  evaporated 
more  rapidly  from  the  outside  than  it  can  be  brouglit  to  the  surface.  Ab 
a  result  the  outer  portion  of  the  piece 
checks;  or,  if  it  has  sufficient  plasticity 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture, 
the  surface  may  take  a  set  and  harden 
just  as  wood  bent  in  steam  retains  its  shape 
after  drying.  If  drying  continues,  the  in- 
terior of  the  stick  shrinks  and  the  circum- 
ferential tension  in  the  outer  shell  is  re- 
Ueved.  Further  shrinkage  of  the  piece, 
as    a    whole, 


Fio.  10.— "Honeycombed" 
Board.  The  checks  or  cracks 
fonn  along  the  pith-rays. 


h'lu.  1 1.— -lUuBtrating  the  Llinii- 
nation  of  Case-hardening  Id 
Kiln  Dry  Red  Gum  hy  Steam- 
ing at  the  End  of  the  Drying 
Period.  No.  1  sawn  aft«r  no 
final  steaming;  Nos.  2  and  3 
after  eighteen  minutes  final 
steatning;  No.  4  after  thirty- 
six  minutes  final  steaming. 
(J.  E.  Imrie,  before  Gum 
Lumber  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Jan. 
16,  1916.) 


is  diminished  by  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  outer  shell.  This  brings 
about  a  gradual  reversal  of  stress  in  the 
shell  and  causes  radial  tension  in  the 
interior.  If  the  radial  tension  becomes 
excessive,  rupture  will  occur,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  This  phenomenon  is  called  case- 
hardening  or  .honey'combing.  It  may  exist 
in  lumber  without  the  cracks  being  noticed, 
but  is  revealed  immediately  upon  sawing. 
A  simple  test  for  case-hardening  is  that 
used  by  Tiemann  (see  Fig.  11). 

Rapid  drying  of  green  cedar  and  red- 
wood at  high  temperatures  often  produces 
a  collapse  of  the  cell  walls.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  radial  tensile  stresses  pro- 
duced on  the  cell  walls  by  the  withdrawal 
of  free  water.  Such  defects  lower  the 
strength  of  the  timber ;  they  may  be 
a\oided  by  using  lower  initial  temperatures 
in  drying. 

Dried  pieces  of  wood  greedily  absorb 
water  with  an  increase  in  volume  until  the 
cell  walls  are  saturated,  the  fbersattiralion 
point  is  reached ;  *  subsequent  filling  of  the 
lumen  in  the  cells  is  accompanied  by  no 
further  swelling,  Fig.  12. 

The  following  average  values  for  per 
cent    moisture    at    fiber-saturation    point 


•Tiemann  reported  in  Proc.  Soc.  Am.  For.,  Vol.  8,  p.  313,  that  blue  pim  is 
exception  to  the  above  rule,  since  it  "beRina  to  shrink  immediately  from  green  cc 
dition,  even  at  70  to  90  per  cent  moiature." 
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were  obtained  by  Tiemann  (Cir.  No.  108,  Forest  Service).  Each  result 
represents  40  or  more  tests  per  species  of  wood.  In  some  cases 
individual  values  varied  as  much  as  10  per  cent  from  the  averages. 
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Holiture  Per  cent  oF  Drr  Weight' 

Fla.  12. — Relation  between  Swelling  and  Moisture.  Each  p(»nt  ia  the  tiv«rage  of 
from  five  to  deveu  spedmene.  Black  dots  indicate  specimenB  that  were  kiln- 
dried  and  then  allowed  to  reabsorb  moisture.  The  fiber«aturatioa  point  ia  at  C. 
{Cir.  108  of  Forest  Service,) 


8,^™. 

Per  Cf  Dt. 

Spwl™, 

Far  Cut. 

LongleaT  pine 

Loblolly  pine 

Norway  pine,  heartwood  . 
Norway  pine,  eapwood. . . 

26 
24 
30 
28 
23 

26 

White  ash 

Repeated  wetting  and  drying  weakens  timber,  causes  expansion  and 
contraction,  and,  in  addition,  produces  conditions  which  promote  decay. 
Timber  must,  therefore,  be  protected  from  moisture,  if  constimcy  in  vol- 
ume and  its  life  are  to  be  conserved.  The  swelling  of  wooden  pipes  and 
tanks  after  water  is  admitted  often  produces  large  stresses  in  both  bands 
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and  timber.  The  amount  of  swelling  and  the  stresses  caused  by  it  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  design. 

162.  Amount  of  Shrinkage. — As  a  rule,  if  the  density  of  the  sapwood 
and  Keartwood  are  the  same,  the  former  will  shrink  more  than  the  latter; 
but  heavy  heart  wood  shrinks  more  than  light  sap  wood.  Coniferous 
woods  like  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  cypress  and  redwood  shrink  uniformly  and 
do  not  check  much  in  drying.  Oak,  beech,  chestnut,  elm,  hickory,  gum, 
and  other  hardwoods  shrink  considerably  and  check  more  or  lees  depend- 
ing on  the  care  exercised  in  drying. 

In  genera],  the  radial  shrinkage  of  wood  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
tangential,  and  the  longitudinal  shrinkage  is  negl^ble.  Therefore,  the 
volumetric  shrinkage  is  practically  1.6  times  the  tangential  shrinkage. 
Elaborate  experiments  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  show  that  the 
shrinkage  in  either  direction  varies  as  the  first  power  of  the  density  and 
that  this  relation  holds  for  all  species.  The  following  coefficients  worked 
out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Newlin  ^ve  the  per  cent  shrinkage  when  multiplied  by 
the  specific  gravity:  26.5  for  volume,  9.5  for  radial,  and  16.5  for  tangential 


Approximate  values  of  the  tangential  shrinkage  of  air-dried  material 
are  given  below,  more  accurate  results  appear  in  Table  1,  Ch.  VI. 


(1)  AH  lii^t  conifers  (soft  pine,  epruce,  cedar,  cypress) 

(2)  Beavjr  conilwi  (bard  pine,  tamarack,  yew),  boney-locust,  box-elder, 

wood  of  M  oaks 

(3)  Ash,  elm,  walmut,  popUr,  maple,  beech,  sycamore,  cherry,  black  locuBt. . 

(4)  Bawwood,  biich,  chestnut,  horse  chestnut,  blue  beech,  young  locust .  .  . . 
(6)  Hickory,  young  oak,  especially  red  oak 


PBinCIPAI.  NATIVE  WOODS* 
163.  The  sources,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  the  more  important 
woods  will  now  be  briefly  described.  In  the  list  which  follows,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  arrange  the  various  classes  of  wood  in  order  of  economic 
importance.  Within  a  given  class,  however,  there  may  be  individual 
species  which  are  of  less  value  than  species  in  a  class  farther  down  in  the 
list.  For  example:  Sugar  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  and  tupelo  gum  are  less 
valuable  than  hickory;  but  the  pines  and  gums  as  groups  are  more  valu- 

*  ComfHled  largely  from  Hough's  Handbook  of  Treei,  Snow's  Prineipal  Specie* 
qf  Wood,  and  BuUelin  No.  232  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  oF  Agric. 
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able  than  hickory.  The  mechamcal  properties  of  many  of  these  woods 
can  be  found  in  Gh.  VI. 

164.  SoirUiem  Yellow  Pine  is  the  term  applied  to  the' species  of  ydlow 
pine  which  are  found  in  Southern  States  from  Virginia  to  Texas;  moet  of 
our  supply  now  comes  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  North 
Carolina.  Included  in  this  group  are  longleaf,  shcrtleaf,  loblolly,  Cuban 
and  pond  pine.  Difficulty  experienced  in  separating  these  species  has 
brought  about  the  use  of  this  inclusive  tenn  and  caused  the  adoption  of 
grading  rules  for  quality  classification.  Longleaf  and  Cuban  pine  are,  in 
general,  heavy,  iiard,  tough,  stiff  and  very  strong  woods.  They  are  highly 
durable  in  dry  localities  and  fairly  so  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
other  members  of  the  southern  yellow  pine  group  are  more  variable. 
Most  specimens  of  the  latter  are  inferior  in  structural  properties  to  long- 
leaf,  but  they  generally  possess  good  strength  and  durability  when  not  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  southern  yellow  pines  are  the  most 
important  source  of  dimension  timber  for  all  heavy  construction.  They 
also  provide  much  lumber  for  joists,  posts,  piling,  and  building  con- 
struction. When  treated  with  preservatives  the  harder  woods  of  this 
group  make  good  ties  and  paving  blocks. 

166.  White  Pine  is  still  found  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  Hiver  and  east  of  the  Dakotas,  most  abundantly  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Maine^  A  somewhat  inferior  grade  of  white  pine 
is  obtaiced  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  soft,  unifonn  white  wood 
which  shrinks  very  Httle  in  seasoning,  works  easily,  nails  without  splitting, 
and  takes  paint  well.  It  is  not  very  strong  but  quite  durable.  For 
window  sash,  interior  trim  and  pattern  making,  the  demand  for  this  wood 
is  very  great. 

166.  Norway  Pine  is  now  found  principally  in  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a  light  wood  of  fair  hardness  and  strength,  but 
is  not  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Some  dimension  timber, 
masts,  spars,  piling  and  interior  trim  are  made  of  it.  It  is  often  sold  for 
white  pine. 

167.  Western  Yellow  Kne  grows  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
and  in  country  westward  to  the  coast.  It  is  lighter,  softer,  weaker  and  less 
durable  than  longleaf  pine,  but  heavier  and  stronger  than  white  pine.  It 
is  considerably  used  for  dimension  timbers,  ties  and  mine  timbers;  although 
imlesa  treated,  it  is  better  fitted  for  trim  and  pattern  making. 

168.  Sugar  I^e,  found  in  California  and  On^on,  is  a  light  soft  wood 
resembling  white  pine;  it  has  similar  uses. 

169.  Lodgepole  Pine,  a  timber  found  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  a  hght,  brittle,  straight-grained  wood  of  low  strength.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  season.  This  pine  is  used  principally  for  poles,  posts  and 
ties. 
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170.  White  Oak  of  commerce  includes  true  white,  post,  burr,  overcup, 
swamp  white,  cow  and  chestnut  oaks.  Oal£  of  this  class  may  be  found  in 
the  States  east  of  Colorado,  but  the  principal  supply  comes  from  the  Vir- 
^nias,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Missouri.  These  oaka 
are  all  hard,  heavy,  strong,  tough,  dense  woods  which  are  durable  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  They  shrink  considerably  and  are  likely  to  check 
in  seasoDing.  The  wood  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  White 
oak  is  much  used  for  furniture,  cross-ties,  agricultural  implements,  fence 
posts,  wagon-stock,  cooperage  and  baskets.  These  oaka  are  the  most 
valiiable  of  the  hardwoods. 

171.  Red  Oak  of  commerce  includes  red,  pin,  Spanish  and  black 
oaks.  The  soiircea  <A  supply  are  the  same  as  for  white  oak.  The  wood  of 
the  red  oaks,  though  hard  and  strong,  is  more  porous,  somewhat  lighter 
and  weaker,  and  far  less  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil  than  white  oak. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  interior  finish  and  furniture.  It  is  easily  impreg- 
nated with  preservative  and  when  so  treated  makes  excellent  cross-ties. 

ITS.  Live  Oak  is  found  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy,  hard, 
tou^,  strong,  durable  and  difficult  to  work.  It  is  used  for  implements, 
wagons  and  in  ship  building. 

173.  Douglas  Fir  is  grown  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  most  valuable 
forests  being  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia.  The  wood  is 
strong,  brittle  and  fairly  durable.  It  is  the  best  structural  timber  of  the 
northwest.  This  clear,  straightrgrained  wood  is  widely  used  for  building 
construction,  dimension  timber,  ties,  piles,  boats,  paving  blocks,  tanks, 
conduits  and  furniture. 

171.  Hemlock  is  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  States,  in  southeastern 
Canada  and  from  Maine  to  Georgia  along  the  Appalachian  range.  A 
Western  hemlock  grows  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Northern  CaUfomia 
to  Alaska.  The  wood  is  light,  soft  and  brittle.  The  Western  variety 
is  moderately  stroi^  and  fairly  durable,  but  Eastern  hemlock  is  weak  and 
not  durable  in  contact  with  the  gromid.  Hemlock  holds  nails  well  and 
ia  much  used  in  house  framing.  Western  hemlock  is  considerably  used  for 
dimension  timber  and  cross-ties. 

176.  Spruce. — Red  spruce  is  found  principally  in  New  York,  New 
England  and  West  Virginia;  white  spruce  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Central 
Canada  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  States;  Sitka  spruce  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho.  The  woods  of  these  species  are  light  and  soft.  Iliey 
have  low  strength  and  fair  durability.  Spruce  is  used  chiefly  for  paper 
pulp,  railway  ties,  resonance  wood,  piles,  aeroplanes  and  lumber. 

176.  Cypress  grows  along  the  east«ra  and  Gulf  coasts  fnsn  Mary- 
land to  Texas  and  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far  north  as  Illinois. 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Georgia  are  the  chief  producers.    It  is  a  light, 
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soft  wood  of  medium  strength  which  is  rather  difficult  to  season  but  very 
durable.  Cypress  is  used  for  sidmg,  shingles,  sash,  doors,  tanks,  raloa 
and  railway  ties. 

177.  Hard  (Sugar)  Haple  grows  in  all  of  the  States  east  of  Colorado 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  Great  Lakes  r^on.  The  wood  is  heavy, 
tough,  hard  and  strong,  but  not  durable.  The  grain  is  often  curly  or 
has  "  bird's  eyes."  It  is  used  for  interior  fini^,  flooring,  furniture,  ship 
and  car  construction.  When  treated  this  wood  may  be  used  for  cross- 
ties. 

178.  S(^  (Red)  Maple  is  found  in  the  region  with  hard  maple.  The 
wood  is  heavy,  hard  and  strong,  but  inferior  to  hard  maple.  It  is  fairly 
easy  to  work  and  is  used  for  furniture,  cabinet  making,  turnery  and  gun 
stocks. 

179.  Chestnut  grows  on  both  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Range,  but 
is  produced  principally  in  the  Virginias,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  light,  soft,  weak  and  brittle  wood  which  is  very 
durable  in  contact  with  the  groui^d.  The  wood  shrinks  considerably  and 
checks  in  seasoning,  but  works  easily.  Chestnut  is  much  used  for  fence 
posts,  poles  and  cross-ties;  also  for  exposed  constructions,  furniture, 
and  cooperage. 

180.  Red  (Sweet)  Gum  grows  in  the  same  regions  as  cypress  and 
is  supplied  most  abundantly  from  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  The  wood 
is  not  durable  in  the  ground,  soft,  rather  brittle  and  of  moderate  weight 
and  strength.  It  is  easily  worked,  but  warps  and  twists  in  seasoning. 
When  highly  polished  it  makes  attractive  furniture  and  interior  trim. 
Other  uses  are  for  flooring,  slack  cooperage,  turnery  and  wagon  stock. 

181.  Tupelo  (Sour)  Gum  is  found  with  red  gum,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  Gulf  States.  It  ha^  about  the  same  weight  and  strength  as  red 
gum  but  is  tougher.  This  wood  also  is  difficult  to  season  and  finds  more 
or  less  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  furniture,  wagon  boxes,  Eooring 
and  finishing. 

162.  Hickory  is  fast  disappearing  in  this  country;  the  present  supply 
is  obtained  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  basin.  The  more 
abundant  varieties  of  hickory  furnish  very  heavy,  hard  wood  which  is 
stronger  and  tougher  than  other  native  woods.  Hickory  checks  and 
shrinks  lai^Iy  in  seasoning  and  is  diffirult  to  work.  It  is  subject  to 
insect  attack  and  not  durable.  The  chief  uses  are  for  wagon-stock,  agri- 
cultural implements,  axe-handles,  hoops  and  baskets. 

183.  Yellow  Poplar  (Whitewood)  is  found  in  nearly  all  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes;  it  is  gotten  from 
the  Viiginias,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  principally.  The  wood  is  light, 
soft,  brittle,  weak  and  easy  to  work.  It  shrinks  considerably,  but  holds 
nails  well  and  is  fairly  durable.    Whitewood  is  a  very  valuable  wood  for 
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interior  finish,  furniture,  shelving,  drawers,  wagon-bodies  and  boxes;  it 
is  also  used  for  siding  and  paneling. 

184.  BasGwood  is  scattered  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts;  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  West  Virginia  and  New  York  lead  in  production.  TTie  wood  is 
soft,  light,  weak,  brittle  and  not  durable.  It  shrinks  considerably,  but  is 
very  uniform  and  works  easily.  Although  slightly  inferior  to  whitewood, 
it  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

186.  Redwood  grows  abundantly  along  the  coast  of  Califomia.  The 
wood  is  light,  soft,  straight-drained  and  very  durable.  In  the  West  it  is 
used  for  all  kinds  of  lumber;  ties,  shingles,  poles,  paving  blocks,  tanks  and 
conduits. 

186.  YeUow  and  Sweet  Birch  are  found  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States,  also  in  Southeastern 
Canada;  Wiscon^,  Michigan  and  Maine  lead  in  production.  The  wood 
is  heavy,  hard,  stitF,  strong,  and  tough;  but  it  is  not  durable  when  ex- 
posed. In  view  (^  its  hardness,  it  works  easily  and  takes  a  h^iih 
polish.  Birch  is  much  used  for  interior  finish,  furniture,  turnery  and 
carving. 

187.  Larch  or  Tamarack. — The  eastern  variety  of  this  wood,  generally 
called  tamaraek,  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes  r^on,  New  England, 
northern  and  eastern  Canada.  Western  larch  is  found  principally  atong ' 
the  Columbia  River  Valley.  The  Western  variety  is  of  medium  weight, 
rather  tough,  hard  and  durable,  but  somewhat  less  strong  than  Douglas 
fir  or  Western  hemlock.  It  is  used  for  lumber,  lath,  cross-ties,  poles 
and  slack  cooperage.  Tamarack  is  ^ghtly  less  heavy  and  strong  than 
Western  larch.     Its  uses  are  umilar. 

188.  Ash, — ^Varieties  of  ash  are  found  in  nearly  all  States  east  d 
the  Rockies.  Black  ash  is  confined  to  the  Northern  States  of  this  r^on, 
but  the  white  and  green  species  are  widely  found.  The  wood  of  the 
white  and  green  ashes  is  heavy,  hard,  strong  and  fairly  tough.  It  is 
stra^ht  grained,  shrinks  little  in  seasoning  and  can  be  polished.  It  is 
used  for  finishing  lumber,  in  wagon  construction,  farm  implements,  fur- 
niture and  cabinet  work.  Black  ash  makes  a  lighter,  inferior  wood  to 
that  of  the  white  or  green  ashes.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  them  and 
in  basket  making. 

189.  Red  and  White  Cedar. — White  cedar  is  found  along  the  eastern 
coast  and  around  the  Great  Lakes;  red  cedar  grows  in  the  region  east  of 
Colorado  and  north  of  Florida.  Western  red  cedar  is  grown  largely  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Cedar  wood  is  very  light, 
soft,  weak  and  brittle.  Its  low  shrinkage  and  great  durability,  when 
exposed,  make  cedar  valuable  for  shingles,  siding,  posts,  poles  and  ties. 
Red  cedar  is  much  used  for  moth-proof  chests. 
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190.  Beech  grows  in  the  region  east  of  the  MisaiBsippi  and  ia  south- 
eastern Canada.  The  wood  ie  heavy,  hard,  strong,  tough,  but  not  durable 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  shrinks  and  checks  considerably  in  seasoning. 
It  ifl  used  for  furniture,  plane-stocks,  handles  and  shoe-lasts. 

191.  Elm. — White  and  slippery  elms  grow  in  the  States  east  of  Colo- 
rado^ rock  elm  is  found  lai^y  in  Michigan  and  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River.  The  wood  of  the  slippery  and  rock  elms  is  heavy,  hard, 
strong,  tough,  durable  and  difficult  to  split.  The  wood  of  white  elm  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  rock  and  slippery  elms.  Elm  wood  is 
used  for  agricultural  implements,  wheel-stock,  boats,  furniture,  crosa- 
ties,  posts,  and  poles. 

193.  Cottonwood  is  found  scattered  over  the  re^on  east  of  the  Rockies, 
excepting  in  Maine;  abimdantly  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiaiia,  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  a  soft,  weak  wood  similar  to  whitewood  but  inferior 
in  .quality.  It  is  considerably  used  for  slack  cooperage,  fencing  and  paper 
puip. 

183.  Black  Walnut  is  found  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts;  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Missouri  are  principal  producers.  Some  varieties  are  obtainable  from 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cahfornia.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong 
and  easily  worked.  It  has  a  dark  chocolate  color  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  Owing  to  scarcity,  its  usage  is  confined  largely  to  making 
of  cabinets,  furniture  and  gun-stocks. 

194.  Sycamore  is  most  abundantly  grown  in  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi basin,  although  common  in  most  States  east  of  Colorado.  The  wood 
is  of  medium  weight,  hardness  and  strei^h.  It  is  rather  brittle,  diffi- 
cult to  work,  and  liable  to  check  and  warp  in  seasoning.  Sycamore 
makes  a  pleasing  appearance  when  quarter-sawn.  It  is  used  for  interior 
trim,  cabinet  maldng,  tobacco  boxes,  and  cooperage. 

196.  Eucalyptus  is  a  rapidly  growing  Australian  tree  of  which  a  lai^ 
number  of  varieties  have  been  transplanted  in  California.  Blue  gum 
(Eucalyptus  Gldbidus)  is  the  most  important  of  these.  This  durable 
wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  tough,  and  strong,  comparing  favorably  in 
these  respects  with  hickory.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  season, 
since  it  checks  and  warps  very  badly.  From  results  obtained  in  Australia, 
it  is  predicted  that  the  American  blue  gum  will  furnish  a  satisfactory 
wood  for  cross-ties,  fence-posts,  poles,  piles,  paving  blocks  and  wagon- 
stock. 

196.  Catalpa  is  grown  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida; 
and  hardy  catalpa  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  wood  of  the  two  species  is  similar,  being  light,  soft,  and  weak.  It  ia 
very  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  makes  excellent  fence  posts 
and  poles.    If  well  protected  with  tie-plates  it  also  serves  for  croes-ties. 
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lie  vety  rapid  growth  which  is  characteriatic  of  the  tree  has  led  to  the 
planting  of  it  for  such  purposes. 

THE  IDENTIFICATION  OP  WOODS  * 

197.  The  UlcroBcopic  Structure  ot  Wood. — Thus  far  we  have  con- 
sidered the  structure  of  wood  which  is  readily  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye.  With  a  microscope  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  few  definite  types 
of  cells  and  fibers  form  the  structures  of  all  woodd.  Inasmuch  as  the  reci^- 
nition  of  these  types  of  cells,  as  well  as  tbeir  arrangement  and  condition 
forms  an  important  aid  not  only  in  identifying  species,  but  also  in  account- 
ing for  mechanical  properties,  a  brief  account  of  them  is  made.  There  are 
four  main  types  of  these  microscopic  elements  which,  with  numerous  tran- 
sitional forms,  make  up  the  structure  of  timber.  These  are  (1)  Iracheida, 
(2)  parenchyma,  (3)  vessels,  (4)  wood  Jibers.  The  two  first-mentioned 
constitute  the  wood  of  the  conifers,  but  all  four  types  are  found  in  vary- 
ing amounts  in  broad-leaved  trees. 

Traeheida  are  slim  polygonal  cells  provided  with  tapering  ends.  ITiey 
are  small  and  of  little  importance  in  the  hardwoods;  but  in  the  conifers 
where  they  form  the  main  constituents  of  the  wood  they  range  from  0.05 
to  0.35  in.  in  length  with  a  diameter  of  one-fiftieth  to  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  lei^h.  The  side  walls  of  the  tracheids  are  perforated  with  bor- 
dered pits  which  are  funnel-like  depressions  moat  thickly  found  near  the 
ends  of  the  cell  (see  Fig.  13).  Through  the  thin  walls  at  the  bottoms  of 
these  pita  the  sap  flows  from  one  cell  to  another.  In  Douglas  fir,  spiral 
ridges  are  found  on  the  inside  of  the  tracheids,  while  in  long  leaf  and  Nor- 
way pine  the  ray  tracheids  have  irregular  dentations  on  the  inner  surfaces. 

Parenchyma  are  subordinate  elements,  which,  like  the  tracheids,  may  be 
arranged  end  to  end  in  a  vertical  line,  thus  forming  the  wood  parenchyma 
fibers;  or  grouped  in  bundles  with  their  long  axes  extending  radially,  they 
compose  the  entire  pith  rays  of  the  hardwoods  and  the  main  part  of  the 
rays  in  softwoods.  Sometimes,  as  in  white  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory, 
the  wood  parenchyma  fibers  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  vessels  in  the  rings 
and  appear  as  fine  concentric  lines  on  the  cross-section.  In  some  woods 
they  form  the  boundaries  of  the  rings ;  in  some  they  are  scattered  through 
the  wood  irregularly;  in  others  they  are  arranged  in  radial  planes,  and  in 
'still  others  they  surround  the  larger  vessels.  Parenchyma  are  minute, 
thin-walled  elements  tapering  at  the  ends  and  subdivided  by  transverse 
walls  into  short,  prismatic  cells.  The  side-walls  of  parenchyma  are  dotted 
with  minute  cylindrical  depressions  called  simple  pits  as  in  Fig.   13F. 

*  For  a  more  complete  discussion  ot  the  microscopic  structure  and  the  identification 
flf  woods,  the  reader  ie  referred  to  Becord's  Economic  Woods  and  Hough's  Americar 
Waodi. 
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By  pressure  of  large  bordering  vessels  the  parenchyma  rumiing  vertically 
are  sometimes  flatteDed  into  the  conjugate  form  ebown  in  Fig.  13^.  In 
oak,  hickory  and  walnut  the  individual  cells  of  the  vertical  parenchyma 
are  often  separated  by  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  see  Fig.  ISO. 

Vessels  are  small  pipe-like  elements  of  indefinite  length,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  bordered  pits  (Fig,  13K).  The  diameter  of  ves- 
sels is  quite  variable,  sometimes  reaching  0.02  in  oak,  but  more  often  it  is 
less  than  0.01  in.    While  growing,  constrictions  are  produced  in  Uie  aide- 


Fio.  13.— Types  of  Wood  Cells. 


A.  wood  flbm  with  narrow  lumm;   B.  wood  flberwith  wid 

cr  lumm  aod  liniple  piU  t".  p.):    C. 

□d;    D.  tnchaidi  with  boniend  pita 

{b.  p.)  from  pian;   B,  trubcid  from  oak;    F,  wood  ptmnchyma 

Gb«r  with  inrfividuU  «11«  ud  limpla 

chyma  oelli:    K,  part  of  secment  of  a  vcnel  with  nmpLo  pcrlo 

(AlUr  Reoord.) 

walls,  thus  indicating  the  segments  of  growth.  These  segments  may  fit 
together  (1)  in  a  perfect  transverse  plane,  (2)  in  an  obUque  plane,  or  (3) 
as  in  oak  and  gum,  the  faces  of  the  segments  may  be  obUque  and  have* 
bUnd  ends  extending  beyond  the  main  line  of  constriction.  In  type  (1) 
the  opening  from  one  segment  to  another  is  roimd,  but  in  (2)  and  (3)  the 
perforations  may  be  scalariform  as  in  Fig.  I3L.  Vessels  in  the  sapwood 
serve  as  vertical  water  supply  lines  for  the  growing  portion  of  the  tree, 
but  in  the  heartwood  they  are  frequently  clogged  with  sac-like  protrusioas 
from  adjacent  parenchyma  cells.     These  protrusions  are  called  tyloset. 
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Wood  fibers  are  thin  eloogated  cells  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end. 
They  have  thick  walls  which  are  ordinarily  indented  by  inclined  sUt-Uke 
simple  pita,  see  Fig.  13B.  In  mah<^any  the  fibers  are  divided  by  cross 
partitions  (septate  fibers) ;  in  other  woods  the  fibers  are  often  forked  at 
the  ends  (Fig.  13C'),  a  condition  which  decreases  the  cleavability  of  the 
wood.  Wood  fibers  vary  from  a  fiftieth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  lei^h. 
Tbey  are  found  most  commonly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  annual 
rings  of  the  hardwoods  and  are  an  important  source  of  strength,  tough- 
ness and  hardness. 

As  mentioned  before  these  various  types  of  fibers  grade  into  each 
other  by  transitional  stages.  Thus  the  wood  fibers  exhibit  forms  approach- 
ing the  tracheids  in  some  woods  and  approximating  wood  parenchyma 

in  others,  and  the  tracheids  sometimes  grade  into  the  vesseb. 

196.  The   Structure  of  Coniferous  Woods. — In  Fig.  - 14  are  shown 

(1)  a  sector  of  spruce  in  natural  size  and  (2)  a  part  of  one  ring  from  the 

same   magnified    100  times  but 

oriented  to  correspond  with  piece 

(1).     Looking  at  the  upper  face 

of  piece  (2)  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  tracheids  in  radial 

rows.    From  left  to  right  they 

become  flattened  radially  show- 
ing the  increase  In  density  in 

paaaing  from  the  spring  wood  to 

the  summer  wood.   On  the  lower 

front  portion  of  this "  piece   we 

notice  also  the  bordered  pits,  of 

which  enlarged  types  are  shown 

at  0,  b  and  c. 

The  dark  lines  in  piece   (1) 

represent  the  medullary  rays  of 

which  five  are   exposed   on  the 

right  face  of  piece  (2).     One  of 

these  rays  is  seen  in  section  on 

the  fnMit  face  of  piece  (2).     It 

will  be  noted  that  the  cells  in 

the  rays  are  elongated  radially 

and  that  each  ray  is  one  cell  wide  (uniseriate)  and  several  cells  deep. 

In  this  wood,  the  top  and  bottom  cells  of  each  ray  are  tracheids  (n),  but 

the  intermediate  cells  are  parenchyma  (m). 

The  above  example  is  typical  of  the  regularity  of  arrangement  of  the 
cell  structure  in  coniferous  wood.    In  pine,  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  and  tam- 


1 9 


FiQ.  14.— Wood  of  Spruce.  1,  natural  me; 
2,  small  part  of  one  ring  magnified  100 
times.  The  vertical  tubes  are  wood-fibeis, 
in  this  case  all  "tracheids."  m,  medullary 
or  pith  ray;  ft,  transveree  tracheids  or 
pith-ray;  a,  b,  and  c,  bordered  pits  of  the 
trachdds,  more  enlarged. 
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arack  vertical  ajid  radial  resin  ducte  are  found,  which  are  intercoimected 
here  and  there  to  permit  the  passage  of  resin.  These  ducte  are  often 
large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  They  ajre  long  canals 
bounded  by  groups  of  thin-walled  cells,  termed  epithelial  ceDa  Fig.  15 
shows  a  cross-section  of  shortleaf  pine  which  passes  through  a  vratical 
resin  duct.  Radial  resin  ducts 
"*  are  commonly  inclosed  in  multi- 

seriate  rays.  Such  ducte  may 
often  be  formed  by  injury;  chip- 
ping the  out«r  sapwood  ot  long- 
leaf  pine  opens  the  resin  ducts 
and  affords  a  method  of  securing 
1  turpentine  and  allied  products. 
ft  Tyloses  are  sometimes  found 

I  in  tracheids  adjoining  parenchy- 
I  matous  cells,  but  in  conifers  they 
are  more  often  noticed  in  the 
resin  ducts.  Norway  pine,  West- 
ern pine,  white  pine,  and  sugar 
pine,  are  the  main  coniferous 
woods  which  have  abundant 
tyloses  (see  Art.  208). 

199.  The  Structure  of  Wood 
■3  from  Broad-leaved  Trees. — As 
S  we  have  previously  mentioned, 
c  the  arrangement  of  the  cell  ele- 
I  ments  in  the  wood  of  the  broad- 
leaved  trees  is  far  more  varied 
and  complex  than  in  the  conifers. 

Flo.  15. — Croes-eection  of  Shortleaf  Rne,        wr^  ^u^n  „  „  -j i  i 

o,     .      t,        .,    .    t.  J  J    i_         "  c  shall  consider  two  examples. 

Showing   Resin    Duct    Surrounded    by  j       i  h  i 

Epithelial  Cells.    (Bui.  101,  U.  S.  Dept.        red  oak  to  diustrate  rmg-porous 
Agric.,  PI.  1.    Magnification- 125  diam.)        woods  and  sugar  maple  to  ilhls- 

trate  diffuse-porous  wooda. 
The  magnified  cross-sectional  view  of  red  oak  in  Fig.  16  shows  very 
clearly  the  irr^ular  grouping  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  spring  wood,  with 
a  more  or  less  gradual  transition  to  smaller  ones  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  summer  wood.  In  good  oak  these  vessels  occupy  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  wood,  but  in  poorer  varieties  they  may 
amount  to  25  per  cent.  In  the  middle  of  the  annual  ring  the  dark,  solid 
looking  patchpa  represent  the  cut  ends  of  the  wood  fibeis.  The  Uucker 
the  walls  of  these  fibers  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  them  in  the 
wood,  the  stronger  and  tougher  will  it  be.  In  good  timber  the  fibers 
constitute  one-half  of  the  volume.    Two  medullary  rays  are  also  e 
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FiQ.  16. — Photomicrograph  of  Croaa-eection  of  Red  Oak,  a  Ring-porouB  Wood. 
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in  this  view.     The  width  of  the  band  of  cells  composing  these  rays  is  a 
decided  contrast  to  the  uniseriate  rays  of  the  conifera.     In  the  oaks,  raj's 
are  often  a  hundred  cells  in  width  and  an  inch  or  more  in  height.    It  will 
be    observed,    however, 
that  they  always  taper 

in  width,  at  the  top  and  3 

bottom,  to  a  single  cell. 
Fig.  17  brings  out  the 
comparative  size  of  the 
medullary  rays  and  the 
ring-thickness  in  oak. 
All  of  the  cells  in  the  rays 
of  the  dicotyledons  are 
parenchyma.  Some  of  the 
individual  parenchyma 
can  be  distinguished  in 
Fig.  16.  Beside  the  me- 
dullary mys  of  large  size 
other  uniseriate  pith  rays 
of  parenchymatous  cells 
may  also  be  seen  in  Fig. 


Fio.  17.— Block  of  Oak.  CS, 

cross-eection;  RS,  radial 
section ;  TS,  tangential  sec- 
tion; mr.  medullary  or  pith 
ray;  a,  height,  b,  width,  and 
e,  length  of  a  pith-ray. 


FiQ.  18.— Cross-eection  of  Hard  Maple. 

(Note  tendency  of  pons.  V,  to  form  rulisl  croupg.  Hpnnt 
wood.  5/'.  is  much  like  the  lummer  wood,  .1.  Numw  medullary 
ny,  MR,  Fibrn,  F.  Mogoifiulian  -  34  diamrten.  (Photn 
pnpkrcd  by  Foteal  PtodueU  Ljibonitory,  Fonat  Scrvicv.  U.  & 
Depl.  Agric.) 


16.     The  total  proportion  of  rays  in  good  white  oak  generally  lies  be- 
tween 15  and  25  per  cent. 

The  arrangement  of  pores  in  a  ring-porous  wood  like  the  sugar  maple  is 
more  uniform,  the  diameters  are  smaller,  and  the  variation  in  size  is  less 
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than  in  the  oak  (Fig.  18).  Scarcely  any  difference  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels  in  the  spring  wood  and  sununer  wood,  but  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  radial  grouping  of  two  to  four  cells  which  is  plainly  marked. 
The  medullary  rays  are  much  narrower  than  in  the  oak  but  broader  than 
in  the  conifers.  When  the  wood  is  quarter-eawed  these  rays  produce  a 
silvery  appearance.  There '  are,  however,  numerous  intermediate  pith 
rays  of  one-cell  width  in  evidence.  A  further  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  wood  is  the  distinct  markings  which  limit  the  growth  ringa     . 

lyioaea  are  abundantly  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  following  hardwoods: 
in  white,  Garry,  over-cup,  bur,  swamp,  cow,  valley  and  post  oaks,  in 
most  hickories,  in  chestnut,  black  locust,  and  osage  orange.  Tyloses 
apparently  increase  the  resistance  of  the  wood  to  the  decay  and  also 
decreases  the  penetrance  to  preservatives.* 

300.  The  Use  of  a  Key  in  Distinguishing  Woods,  f — Nobody  need 
expect  to  be  able  to  use  successfully  any  key  for  the  distinction  of  woods 
or  of  any  other  class  of  natural  objects  without  some  practice.  This  is 
especially  true  with  r^ard  to  woods,  which  are  apt  to  vary  much,  and 
when  the  k^  is  based  on  such  meager  general  data  as  the  present.  The 
best  course  to  adopt  is  to  supply  one's  self  with  a  small  sample  collection 
of  woods  accurately  named.}  Small,  polished  tablets  are  of  little  use  for 
this  purpose.  The  pieces  should  be  large  enough,  if  possible,  to  include 
pith  and  berk,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  ready  inspection  of  the 
croes-section.  By  examining  these  with  the  aid  of  the  key,  beginning 
with  tiie  better-known  woods,  one  will  soon  learn  to  see  the  features 
destuibed  and  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  standards  which  the  maker  of 
the  key  had  in  mind.  To  aid  in  this,  the  accompanying  illustrations  will 
be  (A  advantage.  When  the  reader  becomes  familiar  with  the  key,  the 
work  of  identifying  any  given  piece  will  be  comparatively  easy.  The 
material  to  be  examined  must,  of  course,  be  suitably  prepared.  It  should 
be  moistened;  all  cuts  should  be  made  with  a  very  sharp  knife  or  razor  and 
be  clean  and  smooth,  for  a  bruised  surface  reveals  but  Uttle  structure. 
The  moet  useful  cut  may  be  made  along  one  of  the  edges.  Instructive, 
thin,  small  sections  may  be  made  with  a  sharp  penknife  or  rasor,  and 
when  placed  on  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  moistened  and  covered  with  another 
piece  of  glass,  they  may  be  examined  by  holding  them  toward  the  light. 

Finding,  <m  examination  with  the  magnifier,  that  it  contains  pores,  we 
tnow  it  is  not  coniferous  or  non-porous.    Finding  no  pores  collected  m  the 

•  From  researcheB  of  Miaa  E.  Geny-     See  Jow.  Agrie.  Reaeareh,  Vol.  1,  p.  464. 

fHte  lemainder  of  this  chapter  is  mainly  the  joint  product  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow 
Mid  Mr.  Rlibert  Roth. 

t  Hough's  Wood  Sections  will  be  found  both  helpful  and  pleasing.  About  ooe 
hundred  and  fifty  species  of  American  woods  are  now  so  prepared  by  Mr.  Romeyn 
Houtfi.  LowTille,  N.  Y.— J.  B.J.  ^qIc 
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spring  wood  portion  of  the  annual  ring,  but  all  scattered  (diffused)  through 
the  ring,  we  turn  at  once  to  the  class  of  "  diffuse-porous  woods."  We  now 
note  the  size  and  maimer  in  which  the  pores  are  distributed  through  the 
ring.  Finding  them  very  small  and  peither  conspicuously  grouped,  nor 
larger  nor  more  abundant  in  the  spring  wood,  we  turn  to  the  third  group  of 
this  class.  We  now  note  the  pith-rays,  and  finding  them  neither  broad  nor 
conspicuous,  but  difficult  to  distinguish  even  with  the  magnifier,  we  at 
once  exclude  the  wood  from  the  first  two  sections  of  this  group  and  place  it 
in  the  third,  which  is  represented  by  only  one  kind,  cottonwood.  Finding 
the  wood  very  soft,  white,  and  on  the  longitudinal  section  with  a  silky 
luster,  we  are  further  assured  that  our  determination  is  correct.  We  may 
now  turn,  to  the  list  of  woods  and  obtain  further  infonuation  regarding 
the  occurrence,  quaUties,  and  uses  of  the  wood. 

Sometimes  our  pn^ess  is  not  so  easy ;  we  may  waver  in  what  group 
or  section  to  place  the  wood  before  us.  In  such  cases  we  may  try  each  of 
the  doubtful  roads  until  we  reach  a  point  where  we  find  ourselves  entirely 
wrong  and  then  return  and  take  up  another  line;  or  we  may  anticipate 
some  of  the  later-mentioned  feature  and,  finding  them  apply  to  our  speci- 
men,  gain  additional  assurance  of  the  direction  we  ought  to  traveL 
Color  will  often  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  decision.  In  many  cases, 
especially  with  conifers,  which  are  rather  difficult  to  distinguish,  a  knowl- 
e<^  of  the  locality  from  which  the  specimen  comes  is  at  once  decisive. 
Thus,  Northern  white  cedar,  and  bald  cypress,  and  the  cedar  of  the  Pacific 
will  be  identified  even  without  the  somewhat  indefinite  criteria  given  in 
the  key. 

Ket  to  the  More  Important  Woons  of  North  America 
L    NOH-POROUS  WOODS 

Include!  nil  coaileroiu  woods. 
A.  lUsin-clucts  wanting.* 

1.  No  distinct  heartwood. 

a.  Color  effect  yellowish  white;    summer  wood  darker  yeUowiah  (uoder 

microecope  pitb-ray  without  tracheide) Fibs 

h.  Color  effect  reddiah  (roseate)  (under  microscope  pith-ray  with  trachdda) 

Hemlock 

2.  Heartwood  present,  color  decidedly  different  in  kind  from  eapwoo^. 

a.  Heartwood  li^t  orange-red;    aapwood  pale  lemon;    wood  heavy  and 

hard Yew 

b.  Heartwood  purplish  to  brownish  red;   sapwood  yellowish  white;  wood 

soft  to  medium  hard,  hght,  usually  with  aromatic  od(» ....  RsD  Ckdas 

c.  Heartwood  maroon  to  terra  cotta  or  deep  brownish  red;  sapwood  H^t 

imootli  surface  is  Deoessuy,  aiuos  nBit-duoU  an  IraqoeiitlT 
tfae  summer  wood  of  tbn  aODUsl  riof.  Tbey  Ms  oltan  mwh 
ir  u  iodanUitioiis  or  pio-Mntebei  in  a  loagitudiuil  diieMiOB. 
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oTsnee  to  dark  amber,  very  soft  and  light,  no  odor;    pith-raya  very 

distinct,  specially  pronounced  on  radial  section Redwood 

3.  Heartwood  present,  color  only  different  in  shade  from  sapwood,  dingy-yellowish 
brown. 

a,  Odorles  and  teatelesa Bald  Ctpkebs 

b-  Wood  with  mild  resinous  odor,  but  tasteless White  Cedar 

c.  Wood  with  strong  resinous  odor  and  peppery  taste  when  freshly  cut. 

Incense  Cedar 
>.  Resn-ducta  present. 

1.  No  distinct  heartwood;  cobr  white,  resin-ducts  very  small, "not  numerous. 

Spbucb 

2.  Distinct  heartwood  present. 

a.  Rean-ducts  numerous,  evenly  scattered  through  the  ring. 

a'.  Transition  from  .spring  wood  to  summer  wood  gradual;  annual 
ring  distinguished  by  a  6ne  line  of  dense  summer-wood  cells; 
color  white  to  yellowish  red;  wood  soft  and  light.  Sorr  Pipjbs  * 
6'.  Transition  from  spring  wood  to  summer  wood  more  or  less  abrupt; 
broad  bands  of  dark-colnred  summer  wood;  color  from  light 
to  deep  orange;  wood  medium  hard  and  heavy. ..  .Hard  Pines* 
h.  Reain-duots  not  numerous  nor  evenly  distributed. 

a'.  Color  o(  heartwood  orange-reddiah ;  sapwood  yellowish  (same  as 
bard  pine);  resin-ducta  frequently  combined  in  groups  of  8  to 
30,  forming  lines  on  the  cross-section  (tracheids  with  apirala). 

DotiGLAS  Sproce  (Dovqlab  Fir) 

V,  Color  of  heartwood  light  russet-brown;    of    sapwood    yellowish 

brown;    resin-ducts  very  few,  irregularly  scattered   (tracheids 

without  spirab) Tamarack 


ADDITIONAL   NOTES    FOR    DIBTINCTIONa    IN   THE    NON-POROUS    OHOUP. 

Spruce  is  hardly  distinguiahable  from  fir,  except  by  the  existence  of  the  restn- 
ducls,  and  microscopically  by  the  presence  of  tracheids  in  the  medullary  raya.  Spruce 
tnay  also  be  confounded  with  soft  pine,  except  for  the  heartwood  color  of  the  latter 
Mid  the  larger,  more  frequent,  and  more  readily  visible  resin-ducta. 

Id  the  lumb^-yard  hemlock  is  usually  recognized  by  color  and  the  alivery  cbal> 
Utei  of  its  surface.     Western  hemlocka  partake  of  this  last  character  to  a  lees  degree. 

Microscopically  the  white  pine  can  be  distinguished  by  having  usually  only  one 
Isrge  pit,  while  spruce  shows  three  to  five  very  smalt  pita  in  the  parenchyma-cells  of 
the  pith-ray  communicating  with  the  tracheid. 

The  distinction  of  the  pines  ia  possible  only  by  microscopic  examination.  The 
loUowing  distinctive  features  may  assist  in  recognizing,  when  in  the  log  or  lumber- 
pile,  those  usually  found  in  the  market: 

The  light,  straw  color,  combined  with  great  lightness  and  softness,  distinguishes 
the  white  pines  (white  pine  and  sugar-pine)  from  the  hard  pinea  (all  others  in  the 
ntarket),  which  may  alao  be  recognized  by  the  gradual  change  of  spring  wood  into 
suminer  wood.  This  change  in  hard  pines  is  abrupt,  making  the  summer  wood  appear 
s9  s  sharply  defined  and  more  or  less  broad  band. 

The  Norway  {Hue,  which  may  be  confounded  with  the  shortieaf  pine,  can  be  di»- 
tinguished  by  being  much  lighter  and  softer.     It  may  also,  but  more  rarely,  be  con- 
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n.  Rmo-poRODs  woods 

[Some  of  Group  D  and  «d>r-rlm -Imperfectly  rini-poraui.] 

A.  PoRM  in  summer  wood  minute,  scattered  «ngly  or  in  groups,  or  in  ahwt  toiAen 
lines,  the  courae  of  which  is  never  radial. 
1.  Fith-rayB  minute,  scarcely  distinct. 

a.  Wood  heavy  and  hard;  porca  in  the  summer  wood  not  in  cluateis. 

a'.  Color  of  radial  section  not  yellow Ash 

b*.  Color  of  radial  section  light  yellow;    by  which,  together  with  ita 
hardness  and  weight,  this  species  is  easily  recognised. 

OSAQB    OnANCE 

b.  Wood  light  and  soft;  pores  in  the  summer  wood  in  clusters  of  10  to  30. 

founded  with  heavier  whit«  pine,  but  for  the  sharper  definition  of  the  annual  rinx. 
wngbt,  and  hardness. 

The  longleaf  pine  is  strikingly  heavy,  hard,  and  resinous,  and  usually  very  reg- 
ular and  narrow-ringed,  showing  little  sapwood,  and  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  sbortleaf  and  loblolly  pine,  which  usually  have  wider  rings  and  more  sapwood. 
the  latter  exceUing  in  that  respect. 

If  the  pith  is  present  in  the  cros»«ectioQ,  the  following  method,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Arthur  Koehler  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  serves  to  distinguish 
longleaf  pine: 

Make  the  pith  and  surrounding  rings  clearly  visible  by  smoothii^  with  a  knife 
and  moistening  the  smoothed  surface.  By  the  aid  of  a  finely  graduated  rule  and 
low-power  lens  measure  the  diameter  of  the  pith.  If  it  is  leas  than  0,10  in.  the  specimen 
is  not  longleaf.  In  case  the  diameter  of  the  pith  is  over  O.IO  in.,  measure  the  diameter 
of  the  second  annual  ring,  being  careful  to  avoid  mistake  in  identifying  the  second 
ring.  On  a  piece  of  cross-sectional  paper  mark  the  diameter  of  pith  as  ordinales  (y) 
and  the  diameter  of  the  second  annual  ring  as  abscissas  (x).  Using  scales  of  1.0  in.^ 
O.OS  for  diameter  of  pith  and  1.0  in.  =0.25  in.  for  diameter  of  second  ring,  drair  a 
smooth  curve  throu^  the  following  points:  x  =  0,40,  !/  =  0.09;  ar  =  0.75,  y^O.U; 
a-l-Ofl,  y  =  0.151;  1-1.50,  !/-0.I98;  2  =  2.00,  i/  =  0.257.  From  the  curve  find  diam- 
eter of  pith  corresponding  to  the  measured  diameter  of  the  second  ring.  If  this  value 
is  smaller  than  the  measured  diamet«r  of  pith,  the  specimen  is  longleaf,  or  very  rarely 
Cuban  pine.  If  the  measured  diameter  of  pith  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  chart  diam- 
eter, make  check  measurementa  on  the  other  end  of  the  specimen. 

The  following  convenient  and  aseful  classificBtion  of  pines  into  four  groups,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  H.  Mayr,  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  pith-ray  as  seen  in  a  radisl 
section  of  the  spring  wood  of  any  ring: 

Section  I.    Walls  of  the  tracheids  of  the  pith-ray  with  dentate  projections. 

a.  One  to  two  large,  simple  pits  to  each  tracheidon  the  radial  walls  of  the  cells 

of  the  pith-ray. — Group  1.  Represented  in  this  country  only  by  P.  rennoia. 

b.  Three  to  six  simple  pits  Ui  each  tracheid,  on  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  pith- 

ray. — Group  2.  P.  Ueda,  paliiMris,  etc.,  including  most  of  our  "hard" 

and  "yellow"  pines. 
Section  II.     Walls  of  tracheids  of  pith-ray  smooth,  without  dentate  projections. 
a.  One  or  two  large  pits  to  each  tracheid  on  the  radial  walls  of  each  eel]  of  the 

pith-ray. — Group  3.  P.  tlrobiu,  latnbaiiafta,  and  other  true  white  pines. 
6.  Three  to  six  small  pits  on  the  radial  walla  of  each  cell  of  the  pith-ray. — Group 

4.  P.  parryaTia  and  other  nut-pines,  including  also  P.  baffounana. 
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2.  Pith-rays  very  fine,  yet  distinct;    pores  in  summer  woods  ufiuaUy  slnsle  or 

in  short  lines;    color  of  heartwood  reddish  brown;  of  sapwood  yellowish 
whit«;  peculiar  odor  on  fresh  section Sass&fbab 

3.  Pith-rays  fine,  but  distinct. 

a.  Very  heavy  and  hard;  heartwood  yellowish  brown Black  Locrer 

b.  Heavy;  medium  hard  to  hard. 

a'.  Pores  in  summer  wood  very  minute,  usually  in  small  dusters  of 
3  to  S;  heartwood  light  or&nge-brown Red  Mulbbrrt 

V.  Pores  in  summer  wood  small  to  minute,  usually  isolated;  heart- 
wood  cherry-red Coffee-tree 

4.  Pith-rays  fine,  but   very   conspicuous,   even  without  magnifier.    Color  of 

heart  wood  red;  of  sapwood  pale  lemon Honby-iocubt 

B.  Pores  of  summer  wood  minute  or  small,  in  concentric  wavy  and  sometimes  branch- 

ing lines,  appearing  as  finely  feathered  hatchings  on  tangential  section. 

1.  Pith-rays  fine,  but  very  distinct;    c61or  greenish  white.     Heartwood  absent 

or  imperfectly  developed Hackberrt 

2.  Pith-rays  indistinct;    color  of  heartwood   reddish   brown;    sapwood   grayish 

to  reddish  white Elmb 

C.  Pores  of  summer  wood  arranged  in  radial  branching  lines  (when  very  crowded 

radial  arrangement  somewhat  obscured). 

1.  Pith-rays  very  minute,  hardly  visible Chestnut 

2.  Pit  h-rays  very  broad  and  conspicuous Oak 

D.  Pores  of  summer  wood  mostly  but  httle  smaller  than  those  of  the  spring  wood, 

isolated  and  scattered;  very  heavy  and  hard  woods.  The  pores  of  the  spring 
wood  sometimes  form  but  an  imperfect  zone.  (Some  diffuse-porous  woods 
of  groups  A  and  G  may  seem  to  belong  here.) 


AUDITIOMAL  NOTES  FOR 

Sassafras  and  mulberry  may  be  confounded  but  for  the  greater  weight  and  hord- 
ne^  and  the  absence  of  odor  in  the  mulberry;  the  radial  section  of  mulberry  also 
shows  the  pith-rays  conspicuously. 

Honey-locust,  coffee-tree  and  black-locust  are  also  very  similar  in  appearance. 
The  honey-locust  stands  out  by  the  conspicuousness  of  the  ptth-rays,  especially  on 
radial  sections,  on  account  of  their  height,  while  the  block  locust  is  distinguished  by 
the  extremely  greaf  weight  and  hardness,  together  with  its  darker  brown  color. 


—Wood  of  Cofifwtree. 
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1.  Fine  concentric  lines  *  (not  of  pores)  eis  distinct,  or  nearly  so,  ae  tbe  T^y 

fine  pith-rays;  outer  eummer  wood  with  a  tinge  of  red;  heartwood  light 
reddish  brown Hickoht 

2.  Fine  concentric  lines,*  much  finer  than  the  pith-rays;    no  reddish  tinge  in 

summer  wood;  sapwood  white;  heartwood  blackish PESsiuiiox 

The  ashes,  elms,  hickories,  and  oaks  may,  on  casual  observation,  appear  to  re- 
semble one  another  on  account  ot  the  pronounced  zone  of  porous  spring  wood.  Tbe 
aiiarply  defined  large  pith-rays  ot  the  oak  exclude  these  at  once;  the  wavy  tines  of 
pores  in  the  summer  wood,  appearing  as  conspicuous,  finely  feathered  hatching  (m 
tangential  section,  distinguish  the  elms;  while  the  oahea  differ  from  the  hickory  by 
the  very  conspicuously  defined  zone  of  spring-wood  pores,  which  in  hickory  appear 
more  or  less  interrupted.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  hickory  and  the  more  or  leas  bn>wn 
hue  of  the  ash  may  also  aid  in  ready  recognition.  The  smooth,  radial  surface  of  split 
hickory  will  readily  separate  it  from  the  rest. 


Pra.  20.— A,  Black  Ash;  B,  White  Ash;  C,  Green  Ash. 

The  different  species  of  ash  may  bo  identified  aa  follows: 

1.  Pores  in  the  summer  wood  more  or  less  uiiired  into  lines  by  parenchyma  fibers. 

a.  The  lines  short  and  broken,  occurrin)c  mostly  near  the  limit  of  the  ring. 

White  Ash 

b.  The  lines  quite  long  und  conspicuous  in  most  parts  of  the  summer  wood. 

Green  Ash 

2.  Pores  in  the  summer  wood  not  united  into  lines,  or  rarely  so. 

a.  Heartwood  reddish  brown  and  very  firm Red  Ash 

b.  Heartwood  grayish  brown  and  much  more  porous Black  .^sh 

In  the  oaks  two  groups  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  the 

pores  are  distributed  in  the  summer  wood.     In  the  white  oaks  the  pores  are  very  fine 
s  and  crowded  in  the  outer  part  of  the  summer  wood,  while  in  the  black 
DcenUio  linei  an  the  KTsral  indi  ol  wood  puenehyma  Bban. — H.  O  W. 
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ASDITIONAL   NOTES — COlUmVed 

or  red  oaka  the  poTca  are  larger,  few  in  number,  and  mostly  isolated.  The  live  oake, 
as  far  as  stnicture  is  concerned,  belong  to  tbe  black  oaks,  but  are  much  kea  parous, 
and  aie  exceedingly  heavy  and  baid. 


Fio.  21.— Wood  of  Red  Oak.    (For  White  Oak  see  Fig.  2.) 


1  22  —Wood  of  Cheatnut. 


Fio.  23.— Wood  <A  Hickory. 
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m.    DIFFUSE-POROUS  WOODS 

|A  fgw  indiitinctly  rinc-poTDui  wooda  of  Croup  II.  D.  sod  cedu'-olm  miy  Kem  to  belona  hen.] 

A.  PoTO  varyiog  ia  sixe  rrom  krge  to  minute;   largest  in  spring  wood,  thereby  giving 

sometimes  the  appeaxance  trf  e.  ring-porous  turangemeDt. 

1.  Heavy  and  hard;    color  of  heartwood  (eepeciaJly  on  longitudinal  section) 

chocolata-brown Black  Walndt 

2.  Light  and  soft;  color  of  heartwood  light  reddish  brown Bottbrnut 

B.  Porea  all  minute  and  indistinct;    most  numeroua  in  spring  wood,  giving  rise  to  a 

li^ter-cotored  zone  or  hne  (eepecially  on  longitudinal  section),  thereby  ap- 
pearing sometimes  ring-poroua;  wood  hard,  heartwood  vinous-reddish;  pith- 
rays  very  fine,  but  very  distinct,  (See  also  the  sometimes  indistinct  ring- 
porous  cedar-elm,  and  occasionally  winged  elm,  which  are  readily  distinguidied 
by  the  concentric  wavy  lines  of  pores  in  the  summer  wood.) Cherrt 

C.  Pores  minul«  or  indistinct,  neither  conspicuously  larger  nor  more  numerous  Id 

the  spring  wood  and  evenly  distributed. 
I.  Broad  pith-rays  present, 

a.  All  or  most  pith-rays  broad,  numerous,  and  crowded,  especially  on  tan- 

gential sections,  medium  heavy  and  hard,  difficult  to  spUt. 

StCAMOU: 

b.  Only  part  of  the  pith-rays  broad. 

a'.  Biotkd  pith-rays  well  defined,  quite  numerous;  wood  reddish  white 
to  reddish Beech 

b'.  Broad  pith-rays  not  sharply  defined,  made  up  of  many  small 
rays,  not  nimierous.  Stem  furrowed,  and  therefore  the  periph- 
ery of  section,  and  with  it  the  annual  rings,  sinuous,  bending 
in  and  out,  and  the  large  pith-rays  generally  limited  to  the 
furrows  or  concave  portions.    Wood  white,  not  reddish. 

Blue  Bekch 


ADDmONAl.   NOTES   FOR   DISTINCTION  S   IN   ' 

Cherry  and  birch  are  sometimes  confounded.  The  high  pith-ra}^  on  the  cherry 
r  radial  sections  readily  distinguish  it;  distinct  pores  on  birch  and  spring-wood  sone 
1  rherry,  as  well  as  the  darker  vinous-brown  color  of  the  latter,  will  prove  helpful. 

Two'groups  of  birches  can  be  readily  distinguishable,  though  specific  distinction 
I  not  always  possible. 

1.  Pith-rays  fairly  distinct,  the  pores  rather  few  and  not  more  abundant  in 
the  spring  wood;  wood  heavy,  usually  darker. 

Chebrt  Bibch  and  Yellow  Bibch 


Fia.  24. — Wood  of  Beech,  SycamMe,  and  Birch. 
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2.  No  broad  pith-rays  present. 

a.  Pith-rays  small  to  very  small,  but  quite  distinct. 

a'.  Wood  hard. 

a".  Color  reddish  whit«,  with  dark  reddish  tinge  in  outer  sum- 
mer wood Maple 

b".  Color  nhit«,  without  reddish  tinge Hollt 

6*.  Wood  soft  to  very  soft. 

a".  Pores  crowded,   occupyiDg  nearly  all  the  space  between 
pith-rays. 
a'".  Color  yellowish  white,  often  with  a  greenish  tinge 
in  heartwood i, .  .Ttrup-poi^AR 

CnCUMBER-TRBB 

6'".  Color  of  sapwood  grayish,  of  heartwood  light  to 

dark  reddish  brown Sweet  Gou 

b".  Pores  not  tuowded,  occupying  not  over  one-third  the  pith- 
rays;  heartwood  brownish  white  to  very  light  brown 

Basswood 

b.  Pith-rays  scarcely  distinct,  yet  if  viewed  with  ordinary  magnifier,  plainly 

a'.  Pores  indistiact  to  the  naked  eye. 

a".  Color  uniform  pale  yellow;  pith-rays  not  oonspieuous  even 

on  the  radial  section Buckbvb 

b".  Sapwood  yellowish  gray,  heartwood  grayish  brown;    pith- 
rays  conspicuous  on  the  radial  sectioD Sovk  Gum 

6'.  Porea  scarcely  distinct,   but  mostly  visible  as  payish  specks  on 
the  cross-section;  sapwood  whitish,  heartwood  reddish. 

BtRca 

3.  Pith-rays  not  visible  or  else  indistinct,  even  if  viewed  with  magnifier. 

1.  Wood  very  soft,  white,  or  in  shades  of  brown,  usually  with  a  silky  luster, 
Cottonwood  (Popub) 

2.  Pitb-rays  barely  distinct,  pores  more  numerous  and  conunonly  forming  a 
more  porous  spring  wood  zone;  wood  of  medium  weight. 

Canoe  on  Papeb-buch 
The  species  of  maple  may  be  distinguished  as  follows; 

1.  Idoat  of  the  pith-rays  broader  than  the  pores  and  very  conspicuous. 

SUGAB-UAnjI 


Fia.  25.— Wood  of  Maple. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES — continved 
2.  Pith-rays  not  or  rarely  broader  than  the  pores,  fine  but  conapicuoiis. 

a.  Wood  heavy  and  hard,  usually  of  darker  reddish  color  and  commonly 

spotted  on  croes-Bection Red  Mafi^ 

b.  Wood  of  medium  weight  and  hardness,  usually  light-colored. 

Silver  Mapls 
Red  maple  is  oot. always  safely  distinguished  from  soft  maple.     In  box-elder  the 
pores  are  finer  and  more  numerous  than  in  soft  maple. 

The  various  species  of  elm  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

1.  Fores  of  spring  wood  form  a  broad  band  of  several  rows;    easy  splitting, 

dark  brown  heart Red  Elm 

2.  Pores  of  spring  wood  usually  in  a  single  row,  or  nearly  so. 

a.  Pores  of  spring  wood  large,  conspicuously  so White  Elm 

b.  Pores  of  spring  wood  small  to  minute. 

a'.  lines  of  pores  in  summer  wood  fine,  not  as  wide  as  the  inter- 
mediate spaces,  giving  rise  to  very  compact  grain...  .Rock-elm 
6'.  Lines  of  pores  broad,  commonly  as  wide  as  the  intermediate  spaces. 
Winged  Elm 
e.  Pores  in  spring  wood  indistinct,  and  therefore  hardly  a  ring-porous 

wood CSCAB-ELU 


Fio.  26.— Wood  of  Elm.    a,  Red  Elm;  b,  White  Elm;  c,  Winged  Elm. 


Fig.  27.— Walnut,  p.  r.,  pith-rays;  c.  l, 
coneentrie  lines;  i',  vessels  or  porea; 
9U.U',  summer  wood;  ip.w,  spring  wood.  Fio,  28. — Wood 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  DETEBIORATION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER* 

DBTBRIORATION 

301.  The  Durafaflit7  of  Wood. — The  durability  of  wood  is  a  decidedly 
variable  property.  If  well-Beaeoned  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  if  immersed 
in  water,  or  if  buried  in  the 
ground,  it  often  lasts  for 
centuries.  Examples  of  sound 
wood  piling  which  have  been 
buried  over  a  thousand  years, 
wooden  buildings  which  have 
Btood  for  centuries,  and  many 
wooden  reUcs  can  be  cited 
as  proof  of  this  statement. 
When,  however,  unprotected 
wood  is  subjected  to  mois> 
ture,  air  and  moderate 
warmth  it  decays.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  decays 
depends  on  external  condi- 
tions, the  species  of  the 
wood,  its  preliminaiy  condi- 
tioning, and  its  structure 
Thus  in  mines  the  life  of 
timber  sets  of  untreated  red 
oak  and  pine  is  not  over  two 

or  three  years    in   ties   or     ^°-  ^- — ^^^*y  ^^  ■'°'^*  ""^  ™  Strut  Supportjog 
f™~,        _.      -x'  _  L         a    Bleachers.     (Teeedale  in  Am.   Lvmbennan, 

face   posts    It    may    reach        ^  ^  ,jjj , 

lour  to  SIX  years,  and  unpro- 
tected pine  bleachers  may  last  ten  years.  In  exposed  structures  decay  nearly 
always  starts  at  the  sills  and  bottoms  of  posts  and  colunms.  Joints 
lilu  Fig.  1  afford  receptacles  for  the  collection  of  water  and  snow  with  the 
Rsult  shown.  On  the  other  hand  untreated  fence  posts  of  osage  orange, 
*PnMmaiion  i^  Stnieturat  Timber,  by  H.  F.  Wdsa,  BuUetitu  Nca.  78,  118,  107, 
ud  126  of  the  Fortet  Service,  were  Uie  piiucipal  sources  for  the  compilatian  of  this 
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black  locust  and  red  cedar  often  last  a  quarter  century  or  more;*  the  life 
of  cedar  poles  may  be  estimated  at  fourteen  years  but  those  of  loblolly  pine 
are  likely  to  decay  in  one-third  of  that  time.  In  general  sapwood  decays 
much  more  rapidly  than  heartwood.  Of  the  effects  of  conditionii^  and 
structure  we  shall  say  more  presently. 

Besides  decay,  wood  may  be  injured  by  the  attack  of  insects,  marine 
borers,  and  woodpeckerB.  It  deteriorates  under  mechanical  abrasion  and 
may,  of  course,  be  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 

202.  Composition  of  Wood. — Wood  is  essentially  an  oi^anic  sub- 
stance consisting  of  over  99  per  cent  organic  and  under  1  per  cent  inor- 
ganic matter.  It  is  made  up  of  a  skeleton  of  cellulose  impregnated  with 
lignin  and  the  inorganic  material  composing  the  ashes.  Cellulose  is  a 
whitish  substance,  like  starch  (CaHioOs),  in  composition,  but  more  highly 
resistant  to  alcoholic  fermentation,  Lignin  is  also  'composed  of  carbo- 
hydrate compounds,  but  it  is  more  soluble  in  acid  than  cellulose.  Chem* 
ically,  dry  wood  contains  49  per  cent  carbon,  44  per  cent  oxygen,  6  per 
cent  hydrogen  and  1  per  cent  ash;  cellulose  is  made  up  of  44.4  per  cent 
carbon,  49,4  per  cent  oxygen  and  6.2  per  cent  hydrogen. 

203.  Causes  of  Decay.— The  organic  substances  in  wood  are  susceptibb 
of  attack  both  by  bacteria  and  by  fungi.  Bacteria  are  very  low  forms  of 
plant  life,  often  only  a  single  cell,  which  multiply  by  cell  division  and 
subdivision.  Often  a  laige  number  of  cells  unite  to  form  minute  filaments. 
The  method  by  which  bacteria  decompose  wood  is  not  well  understood, 
but  it  is  probably  similar  in  nature  to  a  fungus  attack.  Fungi  are  also 
low  forms  of  plant  Ufe  which  live  through  the  destruction  of  other  plants. 
They  reproduce  through  thousands  of  minute  particles,  called  "  spores," 
which  are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Whenever  one  of  these  spores  comea 
to  rest  it  sends  out  microscopic  filaments,  "  mycelia,"  which  penetrate 
surrounding  plant  life  in  search  of  food.  Sometimes,  when  the  distance 
is  not  too  great,  mycelia  from  the  fungus  on  a  decaying  timber  is  wafted 
across  to  a  sound  stick,  thus  communicating  the  disease.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  wood  tissue  is  brought  about  by  solvent  chemicals  "  enzymes," 
which  are  secreted  in  the  mycelia. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  fungi  destroy  wood.  Of  this  number  some 
attack  the  lignin,  others  the  cellulose,  and  still  others  consume  both  of 
these  substances.  The  attack  may  proceed  without  any  external  evidence 
of  the  injury  which  the  mycelia  are  inflicting  within  the  wood,  or  it  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  appearance  of  mushroom  growths,  termed  "  fruiting 
bodies,"  on  the  surfaces  of  the  timbers.  In  either  case,  after  a. consider- 
able proportion  of  the  cell  walls  has  been  destroyed  by  the  mycelia,  the 
wood  becomes  brittle  and  weak.  Decaying  timber  is  further  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  resonance  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  by  an  abnormal 
*  See  BuO.  No.  219,  Ohio  Agric.  Expt.  Sta. 
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capacity  for  absorbing  water,  and  very  often  by  an  unnatural  odor  and 
color. 

For  life  and  propagation,  fungi  require  air,  moisture,  warmth,  and  food 
supply.  Not  all  fungi,  however,  thrive  equally  well  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. For  example,  the  house 
fungus  {MeniUus  lachrymans),  Fig.  2 
and  3,  can  live  in  air-^seasoned  timber 
surrounded  by  atmosphere  with  less 
than  70  per  cent  relative  humidity, 
thrives  at  normal  room  temperatures, 
but  is  killed  in  an  hour  by  a  tem- 
perature of  115°  F.*  This  fungus 
has   been  known  to  he  dormant  for 

several   years  in  a  seasoned  stick  of 

timber.     All  that  is  required  to  revive 

it  is  an  increase  in  the  humidity  of 

its  habitat.     Frequently    the   house 

fungus  furnishes  no  surface  indication 

of  its  presence.     In  such  cases  boring 

into    beams    or   planks    which    are 

thou^t    to  be    contaminated  may 

reveal   the    extent    of    the    rotting. 

Rotted  timber  forms  brownish  chips. 

If  the  fungus  is  alive  its  p 

may  be   detected  by  cutting  small 

cubes  from  the  edges  of  the  brown 

wood  r^on.    These  should  be  soaked 

in  a  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution  for 

about  Kx  hours;  they  should  then  be  removed  and  stored  in  a  closed  jar 

at  75°   F.   for  a  couple    of  weeks.     If  filaments  appear  the  fungus  is 

aUve.    The  insidiousness  of  the  attack  of  the  house  fungus  makes  it  most 

dangerous,  especially  in  buildings  of  mill  construction  type.     On  account 

of  the  virility  of  the  fungus  under  somewhat  dry  conditions,  the  name 

"  dry  rot  "  has  been  given  to  this  form  of  decay. 

In  contrast  to  the  house  fungus  with  its  dry  habitat  and  abnormal 

sensitiveneBs  to  heat,  the  following  fungi  which  are  characterized  by 
many  pores  in  their  fruiting  bodies  may  be  mentioned :  the  Fames  roseua, 
Trametes  aerialia  and  the  Lemites  sepiaria.  The  Fames  roseus,  Fig.  4, 
has  a  hard,  pink  fruiting  body  covered  with  small  round  pores;  it  lives  in  a 
saturated  atmosphere  and  works  much  mischief  to  wood  exiKised  in  damp 

"Ttiia  discussion  of  the  houae  fungus  and  diy  rot  ia  abatractcd  from  a  valuable 
«tiiJe  entitled  "Dry  Rot  in  Factory  "nmbera,"  by  F.  J.  Hoxie,  of  the  Inspectioa 
Dept.  of  Assoc.  Factory  Mutual  Fiie  Ins.  Co.,  Boston. 


Fio,  2.-^trands  of  the  House  Fungus 
Found  on  Pine  Planks  at  the  Btute  of 
a  Lumber  Pile.  {Photo  by  C.  J. 
Humphrey.) 
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basements.  The  fruiting  body  of  the  Traniete»  serialis,  Fig.  5,  is  tou^; 
the  surface  is  white  and  covered  with  small  pores.  It  also  works  in  a  very 
moist  atmosphere.    The  LensUes  sepiaria  has  a  semi-circular  p]ate4ike 


Flo.  3. — Portion  of  the  Fruiting  Body  <d  Meraliut  Loehrymant.    Taken  from  a  ConiT- 
erouB  Timber.     (Photo  by  C.  J.  Humphrey.) 

fruiting  body  which  has  side  attachment  to  the  wood.  The  under  side  of 
its  fruiting  body  is  covered  with  gill-like  pores.  It  is  very  active  in  destroy- 
ing warehouse  platforms  and  railroad  ties.  This  fungus  lives  even  when 
the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Certain  fungi  attack 
with  avidity  the  products 
stored  in  the  cell  walls  of 
the  sapwood.  This  attack 
is  most  common  in  woods 
which  are  air-eeasoned  in  s 
warm  humid  atmosphere. 
Despite  the  fact  that  no 
great  damage  to  mechanical 

properties  *  appears  to  at- 

no.4.-Fome,»«««ontheEndofaT.e.  ^^  ^^   ^^         ^j  j^ 

(PbotobyC.  J.  Humphrey.)  i     _*  *  ,»,» 

m  the  early  stages,  yet  tne 

discoloration,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  sap  stain,  is  objectionable  since 
it  decreases  the  value  of  the  timber. 

*  See  testa  in  Circular  No.  102  of  VonA.  Swvies. 
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904.  loBocts. — Although  decay  is  the  principal  cauee  of  deteriora- 
tioD  of  timber,  au  immenBe  amount  of  danger  is  done  annually  by  the 
attacks  of  insects.      Timber  with   the   bark   on   is   especially   liable   to 
injuiy  from  them,  and  the  attack  once  started  in  the  green  1(^  may  con- 
tinue after  the  wood  has  been  seasoned.    Insects  are  particularly  active 
in  mine  timbers,  posts,  poles,  hickory  hoops  and  poles,  wagon  stock,  and 
pulpwood.     Two   common   in- 
sects described  by  Weiss  *  are 
the  powder-post  insect  and  the 
pole-borer.    Both  of  these  in- 
sects evolve  from  small  beetles. 
Hie  powder-post  variety  comes 
from  a  small   brown   or  black 
bug  which,  when  out  of  doors, 
deposits  its  ^gs  early  in  the 
spring  on  the   surface  of  the 
wood.     The  ^gs  hatch  into  a 
anall  white  grub.    The   grub 
bores  into  the  wood  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  fine  powder  while 
selecting  its  food.  After  a  period 
of   growth    the  worm  forms   a       ^°-  6— r«mietw  SerudU.     Upper  specimen 

.,     .     .,  J        I  I-      J  from  under  «de  of  e,  floor,  lower  specimen 

cavity  m  the  wood  and  hes  dor-         ^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^  ^^    ^p^^^^  by  C.  J. 

mant  while  its  legs  and  wmgs  Humphrey.    Reduced sbout one-half) 

are  bang  developed.    Since  this 

beetle  multiplies  very  rapidly,  the  deterioration  of  the  infested  timber 
proceeds  quickly. 

The  pole-borer  comes  from  a  reddish  brown  beetle  about  two-fifths 
to  fourths  of  an  inch  long  which  deposits  its  eggs  near  the  ground  line 
of  posts  and  poles  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  On  hatching, 
the  creamy  white  grub  bores  into  the  wood.  It  transforms  the  wood 
tissue  into  a  reddish  brown  or  yellow  dust  which  is  packed  into  the  bur- 
row behind  the  worm.  Like  the  powder-post  insect,  the  pole-borer  Ues 
d<«inant  in  a  cell  in  the  wood  until  converted  into  a  beetle.  During  the 
late  summer  the  latter  emerges  from  the  pole  through  a  large  bole  near 
the  ground  line.  The  pole-borer  attacks  both  sound  and  decayed  timber 
but  is  not  active  in  the  latter  if  it  is  water-soaked.  It  has  been  found  in 
poles  within  two  years  after  setting  in  the  ground. 

200.  Marine  Borers. — ^There  are  two  classes  of  marine  borers  infesting 

the  waters  of  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  the  mollusk  and  the  crus- 

tttcean  types.    Of  the  first  class  the  teredo  and  xylotrya,  which  are  very 

Bimilar  in  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  are  the  most  important.    Owing 

*SeaTh»  Preservation  qf  Strudwal  Timber,  Gh.  II. 
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to  their  shape  they  are  frequently  called  "  shipworms."  Either  moUufik 
tunnels  into  the  wood  by  means  of  a  pair  of  shell  valves  and  excretes  the 
borings  and  a  calcareous  substance  for  lining  the  burrow  through  a  pos- 
terior syphon.  The  food  supply  of  the  mollusk  which  consste  of  low  forma 
of  animal  life  found  in  the  wat^,  is  secured  through  a  second  postmor 
syphon.  The  teredo  rarely  exceeds  a  length  of  15  in.  or  a  diameter  ci 
I  in.,  but  specimens  of  xylotrya  6  ft.  long  by  1  in.  in  diameter  have  been 
reported.  Shipworms  infest  warm  salt  water  or  brackisb  waters  and  are 
said  to  prefer  calcareous  shores.  They  attack  piling  between  mean  tide 
and  the  low  water  level;  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  along  the 
coast  of  Florida  have  been  known  to  ruin  untreated  timber  in  leea  than  one 
year. 

The  limnoria  or  wood  louse  is  the  crustacean  which  is  most  dangerous 
to  timber.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice  and  bores  into  the  wood 
by  means  of  sharp  jaws.  It  lives  on  food  gotten  from  the  wood  sub- 
stance which  it  penetrates  radially  to  a  depth  of  about  ^  in.  per  year. 
It  is  active  only  in  clear  salt  water  and  confines  its  attack  to  a  narrow  belt 
around  the  piling  near  the  low-water  mark.  The  limnoria  is  particularly 
active  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  north  Pacific  Coast. 

No  native  timber  except  the  palmetto  appears  to  be  highly  resistant 
to  the  attack  of  marine  borers.  The  greenheart  of  South  America  and  the 
jarrah  of  Australia  are  also  said  to  be  highly  resistant  to  Huch  attack.  Pine 
and  fir  are  the  timbers  Wgely  used  for  piling  in  this  country,  but  they  must 
be  protected  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  Creoeoting  by  the 
boiling  or  Bethell  processes,  or  encasing  the  piling  in  concrete  jackets  are 
the  methods  of  protection  ordinarily  used.  Impregnation  with  creosote 
even  when  well  done  is  not  always  proof  against  shipworms,  while  concrete 
casings  are  expensive  and  likely  to  be  cracked.  Borers  in  an  attacked  pile 
may  be  killed  by  chlorine  gas,  which  is  generated  as  follows:  The  pile  is 
enclosed  with  a  canvas  curtain  and  an  electric  current  passed  through  the 
pile  and  the  enclosed  salt  water.  The  treatment  is  expensive  and  requires 
frequent  repetitions  in  waters  which  are  heavily  infested  with  borers. 

206.  Other  Deteriorating  Influences. — Wood  cross-ties,  mine  props 
and  wharf  timbers  sufTcr  considerable  from  mechanical  wear.  It  is  esti* 
mated  that  a  tenth  of  the  annual  tic  loss  could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able tie-plates  and  improved  spikes.  It  is  not  always  possible  or  econom- 
ical to  protect  timbers  from  mechanical  wear,  but  in  some  cases  iron  plates 
may  be  effectively  employed  as  shields. 

Fire  decomposes  wood  into  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor  and  ash. 
Wet  wood  is  about  twice  as  resistant  to  fire  as  dry  wood.  Structural 
timbers  which  are  well-seasoned  will  ignite  with  difficulty  at  temperatures 
in  the  vicinity  of  400°  F.,  and  very  quickly  at  temperatures  around  600°  F. 
Wood  attacked  by  dry  rot  is  more  combustible  than  sound  timber.     Experi- 
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ments  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  AsBociation*  show  that  the  resists 
ance  of  wood  to  fire  can  be  much  increased  by  saturating  it  with  weak 
eolutioiiB  (5  to  10  per  cent)  of  ammonium  sulphate  or  ammonium  phos- 
phate. Impregnation  of  the  chemicals  was  accomplished  by  heating  the 
solutions  to  150°  F.  and  maintaining  a  pressure  of  130  lb.  per  square  inch 
on  the  specimens  for  two  hours  while  they  were  soaking.  For  wood 
exposed  to  moisture  a  treatment  with  zinc  borate  is  effective.  In  this 
treatment  the  wood  is  first  impregnated  with  a  10  per  cent  borax  solution; 
it  is  then  dried  and  again  soaked  in  a  3  per  cent  zinc  chloride  solution. 
The  two  compounds  react  formii^  the  insoluble  borate  which  remains  in 
the  wood.  The  estimated  txxit  of  these  treatments  per  thousand  shingles 
ranged  from  $1.29  for  the  zinc  borate  treatment  to  S2.48  for  a  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  4  per  cent  ammonimn  sulphate  and  3  per  cent  am- 
monium phosphate.  In  view  of  the  enormouB  annual  fire  loss  in  timber 
constructions,  further  experimentation  along  these  lines  should  be  done. 

Woodpeckers  do  considerable  injiuy  to  poles  by  boring  into  them  and 
building  their  nests.  Where  the  holes  are  well  above  the  ground  line,  they 
cause  Uttle  direct  loss  in  strength  or  stifTness,  but  they  afford  excellent 
breeding  grounds  for  fungi  and  thus  may  foster  decay. 

PRESERVATION 

207.  The  Need  of  Preservation. — Statistics  compiled  by  the  Forest 
Service  t  show  that  the  average  life  in  years  of  untreated  structural  tim- 
bers in  the  United  States  is  approximately  as  follows:  Mine  props, 
3;  piles,  3J;  ties,  7;  posts,  8;  lumber  subject  to  decay,  8;  poles,  13;  and 
.shii^es,  18.  Although  statistics  are  not  given,  it  is  probable  that  between 
seventeen  and  twenty  bilUon  board  feet  of  structural  timber  are  used 
annually  for  replacements.  Weiss  estimates  that  the  amount  of  timber 
cut  for  such  purposes  could  be  decreased  annually  by  nearly  seven  billion 
board  feet,  if  proper  preservative  methods  were  practiced.  This  would 
effect  a  net  saving  of  not  far  from  a  hundred  mUUon  dollars  a  year.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  low  durabiUty  of  wood  and  the  great  cost  of  the 
quantity  required  for  replacements,  the  need  of  practicing  comparatively 
inexpeofflve  methods  of  preservation  becomes  evident.  Furthermore,  the 
[HY>p«  use  of  efficient  protectives  would  lead  td  the  planting  of  more 
nipidly  growing  trees,  the  more  effective  utilization  of  inferior  trees  and 
top  logs,  the  clearing  of  land  occupied  by  fire-killed  timber  (since  the  latter 
can  be  effectively  used  if  treated) ;  in  short  preservation  would  lead  to 
better  forest  management  in  general. 

At  the  present  time  (1916)  about  one-third  of  the  cross-ties  and  a  like 

*  Kept,  of  Common  Uses  of  Wood  in  PToeeedingt  of  1915. 
t  See  BuiUtin  78. 
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proportion  of  the  piling  annually  used  in  the  United  States  is  given  a  pre- 
servative treatment.  The  proportion  of  building  and  bridge  timbers 
which  are  so  treated  is,  however,  quite  small.  The'  entire  amount  of 
timber  treated  in  this  country  is  approximately  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  year.  To  treat  this  amount  of  wood  about  a  hundred 
million  gallons  of  creosote,  about  thirty-five  miUion  pounds  of  sine  chloride 
and  nearly  five  million  gallons  of  other  iweservatives  are  consumed. 

208.  The  Relations  of  Structure  to  the  Penetrance  of  PreservatiTes. 
Structure  plays  a  very  important  role  in  determining  the  ease  with  which 
preservatives  may  be  forced  into  wood  and  also  in  fixing  the  quantity 
injected.  In  most  woods  the  sapwood  is  more  easily  impr^nated  and 
absorba  more  preservative  than  the  heartwood.  However,  in  hemlock, 
alpine  fir,  and  white  spruce  the  sapwood  is  scarcely  lees  resistant  to  pene- 
tration than  the  heartwood.  Bark  is  nearly  impenetrable  and  should 
always  be  completely  removed  from  timber  which  is  to  be  treated.  The 
CfHnparative  resistance  of  the  heart  and  sapwood  should  be  considered  in 
forming  timbers  which  are  to  be  treated.  In  the  diffuse-porous  woods  and 
in  those  conifers  which  show  little  demarkation  between  sprii^  and  sum- 
mer wood,  the  absorption  of  preservative  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  ring- 
porous  hardwoods  or  the  hard  pines.  In  the  ring-porous  woods  moet  of 
the  preservative  will  run  into  the  spring  wood,  whereas  in  longleaf  pine 
the  greater  part  will  be  foimd  in  the  dense  summer  wood.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  absorption  of  preservative  by  the  spring  and  sumtner 
wood  of  the  hard  pines,  a  minimum  limit  on  the  number  of  rings  per  inch 
is  often  placed  in  specifications.  The  purpose  of  this  restriction  on  rate 
of  growth  is  to  prevent  wide  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
servative. 

Within  a  given  species  it  is  Ukely  that  the  absorption  of  preservative 
varies  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  wood,  but  no  such  relation  exists 
between  timbers  of  different  species.  Thus,  red  oak  and  hard  pine,  which 
are  comparatively  heavy  woods,  absorb  much  more  preservative  than  the 
light  white  spruce. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  preservative  js  held  in  the  cell  cavities  and  only  a 
small  proportion  permeates  the  cell  walls,  it  follows  that  any  condition 
which  causes  a  plugging  of  these  pells  will  interfere  with  the  injection  of 
preservatives.  Such  conditions  are  effected  in  many  woods  by  tyloses 
(Art.  197,  198  and  199).  If  such  woods  are  treated  the  preservative  is 
likely  to  be  very  non-uniformly  distributed. 

In  coniferous  wood  the  resin-ducts,  if  unclosed  by  resin  or  growths, 
serve  as  canals  for  the  rapid  passage  of  preservatives.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  absorption  of  the  dense  siunmer  wood  of  the  hard  pines  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  these  ducts.  Nearly  all  of  the  pines  also 
s  radial  resin-ducts  which  materially  assist  in  the  radial  penetration 
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of  preservatives.  Badial  ducts  are  lacking  in  the  larches,  hemlockB, 
firs  and  spruces;  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  a  deep  radial 
penetration  in  them  than  in  the  pines. 

In  some  woods  it  ia  probable  that  the  radial  transmission  of  preserva- 
tives is  affected  through  pit  membranes  in  the  cell  waUs.  Tiemann  and 
Weiss  claim  that  elite  which  are  opened  in  the  cell  walls  during  seasoning 
are  another  posaibte  avenue  of  transmission. 

Besides  these  physical  characteriBtice  of  the  wood  structure,  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  cell  walls  probably  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  absorption  of  preservatives. 

Among  the  woods  which  are  most  readily  injected  with  preservatives 
are  longleaf  pine,  shortleaf  pine,  Western  yellow  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  lob' 
lolly  pine,  red  birch,  white  elm,  red  elm,  soft  maple,  beech  and  red  oak. 
White  oak,  alpine  fir,  Douglas  fir,  tamarack  and  white  spruce  are  treated 
with  difficulty.  In  this  connectiou  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  form 
of  the  timber  often  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  penetra- 
tion of  preservation.  For  example,  a  Douglas  fir  pole  can  be  easily  im- 
pregnated with  preservative  because  of  its  sapwood  envelope.  On  the 
other  band,  a  large  dimension  timber  of  this  species  having  considerable 
exposed  beartwood  would  be  treated  with  much  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  reastance  of  the  heartwood  to  penetration. 

209.  The  Treatment  of  Timber  before  Preservation.— It  is  generally 
best  to  cut  timber  in  the  winter  in  order  to  avoid  the  attack  of  fungus 
and  insects.  Also  for  timber  which  is  likely  to  check  from  rapid  seasoning 
the  best  cuttii^  time  is  in  the  fall  of-  winter. 

Soon  after  the  tree  has  been  felled  every  bit  of  the  bark  should  be 
removed.  By  so  doing  danger  of  attack  by  fungi  and  insects  is  lessened, 
the  weight  of  the  wood  is  diminished  and  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  ren- 
dered much  more  permeable  to  preservatives.  If,  however,  the  wood  is 
allowed  to  season  too  rapidly  after  the  removal  of  the  bark,  it  may  become 
case-hardened  and  its  resistance  to  penetration  of  hqui(!s  may  be  greatly 
mcreased. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  timber  which  is  to  be  treated  be  thoroughly 
seasoned  in  order  that  the  penetration  of  preservatives  may  be  facilitated. 
With  the  exception  of  air-seasoning,  exposure  to  saturated  steam  is  the 
moet-used  conditioning  process  for  timber  which  ia  to  be  preserved.  Under 
this  process  the  timber  is  placed  in  a  large  treating  cylinder  and  subjected 
to  live  steam  at  a  pressure  of  20  to  40  lb.  per  square  inch  for  two  to  ten 
hours,  the  time  being  dependent  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  timber. 
A  vacuum  of  about  25  in.  is  then  applied  for  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours, 
after  which  the  timber  is  treated  with  preservative.  This  process  is  a 
preliminary  stt^  in  several  of  the  common  methods  of  treatment.  With  a 
few  creosoting  processes,  seasoning  is  accomplished  by  running  the  timber 
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.  into  a  cylinder  and  soaking  it  in  creosote.  The  oil  is  gradually  heated 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  above  the  boiling-point  of  water.  Thia 
causes  the  latter  to  vaporize.  The  vapor  is  drawn  off  and  condensed  to 
free  it  of  oil.  After  the  moisture  in  wood  has  been  sufficiently  reduced, 
the  cylinder  is  filled  full  of  preservative  and  impregnation  is  begun. 

SOPEBFICIAL  TaEATMENTS 

210.  Conditioiis  for  Dse  of  Supeifidal  Treatments. — There  are  three 
ine:tpeusive  methods  of  treating  the  surface  of  timber  to  protect  it  against 
decay  and  insects.  These  methods  are  of  value  when  the  amount  of 
timber  to  be  treated  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  treating 
plant;  when  it  is  impracticable  to  haul  the  timber  to  the  work  frcsn  a 
plant;  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  at  a  minimum  cost.  Since 
the  value  of  every  one  of  them  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  un- 
broken film  which  will  resist  the  attack  of  fungi,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  timber  shall  be  thoroughly  air-seasoned  before  treating.  If  the  timber 
is  only  partially  seasoned  or  green  when  treated,  it  is  likely  to  check  sub- 
sequently and  thus  produce  passage  ways  for  insects  and  mycelia. 

211.  Brush  Treatments.— Probably  the  most-used  superficial  treat- 
ments are  those  in  which  a  liquid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  timber 
by  means  of  a  brush.  Creosote,  paint,  oil,  and  whitewash  are  among  the 
liquids  used  for  the  purpose.  Creosote  should  be  heated  to  about  200°  F. 
before  applying  to  the  wood,  since  heating  considerably  decreases  the 
viscosity  of  the  oil  and  thereby  aids  in  securing  penetration  of  the  iB"eeerv- 
ative.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  coat  all  defects  and 
fill  checks,  shakes  and  joints.  This  method  of  treatment  has  been  used 
considerably  for  the  preservation  of  mine  timbers,  poles  and  posts.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  use  on  farms. 

212.  Dipping. — By  dipping  the  timber  into  the  jHeservative  and 
allowing  it  to  scak  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  more  com- 
plete coating  of  the  defects  than  is  gotten  by  brush  treatments.  The 
process  requires  the  use  of  a  large  tank  for  holding  the  timber  and  neces- 
sitates a  somewhat  greater  use  of  preservative,  but  the  labor  cost  is  less 
than  in  the  brush  process.  It  can  be  very  effectively  used  for  butt  treat- 
ments on  fence  posts  and  poles.  When  used  for  this  purpose  the  preserv- 
ative should  cover  the  pole  for  at  least  a  foot  above  the  ground  line. 

213.  Charring. — A  very  old  and  inexpensive  method  for  protectiDg 
wood  consists  in  charring  the  outer  fibers  of  the  timbers  by  fire.  This 
process  produces  an  envelope  of  charcoal  which,  being  devoid  of  food  ele- 
ments, is  not  attacked  by  fungi.  If  the  strength  of  the  pieces  treated  is 
of  great  importance  this  process  is  detrimental,  because  it  destroys  the 
outer  fibers  and  injures  those  immediately  beneath.  It  has  been  us 
for  treating  the  butts  of  posts  and  poles,  but  is  not  very  e 
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N0N-PSE88UBB  Procebbes  or  Impregnation 
214.  The  Value  of  Hon-presBure  ProcesBes. — In  the  non-pressure 
processes  the  preservative  is  drawn  into  the  wood  by  absorption  or  it  is 
forced  in  by  atmoepberic  presBure.  By  these  proceaseB  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  as  uniform  and  deep  penetrations  aa  with  the  presBure  methods, 
but  with  woods  like  loblolly  pine,  shortleaf  pine,  red  cedar  and  beech,  they 
can  be  successfully  used.  These  processes  require  a  longer  time  for  treat- 
ment than  the  pressure  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  since  they  use  no 
heavy  treating  cylinder  with  its  expensive  equipment,  they  afford  cheap 
and  effective  means  of  preserving  small  quantities  of  pdes,  mine  timbers 
and  ties,  provided  the  wood  is  easily  impregnated.  The  method  is  also 
of  value  when  salts  which  would  attack  iron  treating  cylinders  are  used. 

216.  Open-tank  Process. — In  this  treatment  the  timber  is  placed 
in  a  tank  and  covered  with  the  preservative.  The  chai^  is  then  heated 
to  a  temperature  just  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  This  serves  to 
expel  a  considerable  proportion  of  an-  and  moisture  from  the  cells  in  the 
wood.  After  soaking  at  this  temperature  for  an  hour  or  two  the  timber 
may  be  allowed  to  cool  with  the  liquid,  or  it  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
tank  where  it  is  kept  for  another  hour  or  more  depending  on  how  deep  a 
penetration  is  wanted.  As  the  wood  cools  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the 
outer  cells  and  the  preservative  is  injected  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Some- 
times, when  a  deep  penetration  is  desired  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
preservative,  the  timber  is  drawn  from  the  cooling  tank  before  it  has  entirely 
cooled.  As  the  interior  of  the  stick  gradually  cools  vacuums  are  formed 
which  are  filled  by  the  excess  8uid  held  in  the  outer  cells. 

The  process  may  be  used  with  creosote,  zinc  chloride,  or  crude  oil. 
However,  if  the  wood  is  boiled  in  the  zinc  chloride  solution,  its  strength  is 
likely  to  be  impaired. 

216.  Kyaniziiig. — In  this  process  the  timber,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
seasoned,  is  immersed  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
for  a  number  of  days.  The  time  of  treatment  is  dependent  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  pieces  and  the  depth  of  penetration  desired.  Ordinarily 
the  time  in  days  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  timber  in  inches  plus 
one,  and  the  dept^  of  penetration  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Owing  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the  salt  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised during  the  treatment  of  the  timber;  and  the  treated  liunber  should 
not  be  used  whera.it  is  Ukely  to  he  licked  by  animals. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  timber  used  in  dry  locations,  this  process 
ranks  high;  but  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  salt,  the  long- 
time required  for  the  |m>ces8,  and  the  solubUity  of  the  salt  in  water,  it 
has  not  been  widely  used  in  this  country. 
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pREBBURB  Processus  of  Iwbeonatidn 

217.  Field  of  TTse. — In  general  the  pressure  processes  are  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  treating  lai^  amounts  of  timber.  Fuitheimore, 
these  methods  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  successfully  used  to  impreg- 
nate many  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  hemlock,  Douglas  fir  and  redwood. 

218.  Bethell  or  FuU-cell  Process.— Ilie  timb^  for  treatment  is  placed 
on  small  cars  and  carried  into  horizontal  steel  cylinders  which  are  ordinarily 
about  130  ft.  long  by  7  ft.  in  diameter.  Green  timber  is  given  a  Eeasoning 
by  the  saturated  steam  process;  this  is  unnecessary  if  the  wood  is  well- 
seasoned.  Coal-tar  creosote  oil  is  then  admitted  to  the  cylinder  and  forced 
into  the  timber  by  a  pressure  of  100  to  180  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  pres- 
sure is  maintained  until  the  oil  gages  show  the  required  impregnation. 
Then  the  oil  is  blown  out  of  the  cylinder  into  reservoirs,  and  the  timber, 
after  dripping  for  a  few  moments,  is  removed.  In  some  plants  dripping  is 
accelerated  by  drawing  a  vacuum  juat  before  removing  the  timber.  The 
process  is  much  used  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  wood-block  and  piling  where  a  heavy  impr^nation  of  oil 
is  imperative.  On  account  of  the  large  expenditure  of  oil,  10  to  20  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  process  is  very  costly.  The  cost  of  treating  cross-ties 
by  it  ordinarily  runs  between  40  and  50  cents  each. 

219.  Bumettiziiig. — This  process  is  performed  in  the  same  mann^ 
as  the  Bethell  process,  but  differs  in  the  preservative.  An  aqueous  solution 
containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  zinc  chloride  is  used  and  about  \  lb. 
of  salt  per  cubic  foot  is  the  average  impr^nation  in  the  process.  Owing 
to  the  solubility  of  zinc  chloride  in  water,  the  process  is  not  suited  to 
treating  timbers  which  are  to  be  placed  in  damp  locations.  It  is  a  very 
inexpensive  process  costing  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  full-cell  treat- 
ment. Burnettizing  has  been  successfully  used  to  treat  ties  and  lumber 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

220.  The  Boiling  Process. — In  this  process  either  green  or  seascHted 
timber  is  given  a  conditioning  treatment  in  creosote  oil  (see  Art.  200) 
before  impregnation  with  creosote.  After  the  oil  conditioning  tbe 
remainder  of  the  process  is  much  like  the  Bethell  method.  The  boiling 
method  is  i)sed  principally  in  preserving  Douglas  fir.  Tests  indicate  Uiat 
it  may  injure  the  strength  of  this  wood.     (Art,  243.) 

221.  The  Rueping  Process. — One  of  the  most  important  prooeeses 
both  here  and  abroad  is  the  Rueping  empty-cell  process  with  o^osote. 
Air-seasoned  timber  is  preferred,  although  steam  treated  material  can  be 
used.  After  placement  in  the  treating  cylinder,  the  cells  of  the  wood  are 
filled  with  compressed  air  which  is  admitted  under  a  pressure  of  about 
75  lb.  per  square  inch.  Oil  is  then  admitted  at  a  slightly  higher  |»eBsure 
until  the  wood  has  been  immersed,  when  the  pressure  is  raised  to  150  lb. 
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per  square  inch  or  more.  After  the  proper  amount  of  oil  has  been  iojected, 
the  creosote  is  forced  out  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pressure  released.  As  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn  the  compressed  air  within  the  wood  expels  the  excess 
oil  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  thuB  possible  to  secure  a  deep  penetration  and  to 
coat  the  cell  walls  with  5  to  7  lb.  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  wood.  Treatments 
by  this  process  cost  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  full-cell  methods. 

222.  The  Lowiy  Process. — ^This  process,  like  the  Rueping,  is  planned 
to  secure  a  deep  penetration  of  oil  with  a  small  absorption.  Air-dry 
timber  is  run  into  the  cylinder  and  submerged  in  creosote  oil  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  200°  F.  Pressure  is  then  applied,  and  the  temperature 
and  pressure  are  r^iilated  until  the  tunber  has  been  filled  with  oil.  After 
withdrawal  of  the  oil  a  vacuum  is  drawn  until  the  surplus  oil  in  the  wood 
cells  has  beoi  removed.  When  the  excess  oil  has  been  removed  from  the 
cylinder,  the  timber  is  taken  out.  The  process  is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive than  the  Kucping  process  but  less  costly  than  the  full-cell.  It  ia 
considerably  used  in  the  United  States  for  treating  cross-ties. 

223.  The  Card  Process.^ — Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  creosote  oil  and  the 
8(dubility  of  sine  chloride  neither  of  these  preservatives  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted.  '  The  aim  of  the  Card  process  is  to  lessen  these  objectionable 
features  by  using  a  mixture  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  creosote  with  a  3  to  5 
per  cent  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  In  operating  the  process,  air-seasoned 
timber  is  run  into  the  treating  cylinder  and  given  a  vacuum  treatment 
for  about  an  hoiu-.  It  is  nejrt  immersed  in  the  preservative  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  180°  F.  A  pressure  of  approximately  125  lb.  per  square 
inch  is  then  applied  for  several  hours.  During  this  period  the  mixture  of 
oil  and  zinc  chloride  is  stirred  continuously  by  a  centrifugal  pump  to 
prevent  separation  of  the  components.  After  impregnation  has  been 
finished,  the  preservative  is  drained  from  the  cylinder,  and  a  vacuum 
drawn  to  remove  surplus  preservatives  from  the  wood  cells.  By  the 
Card  method  approximately  as  much  zinc  chloride  is  injected  as  in  .Bur- 
nettising  together  with  about  3  to  5  lb.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot.  The 
process  costs  approximately  half  as  much  as  the  Bethell  process  and  has 
found  favor  in  this  country  for  the  treatment  of  cross-ties. 

PsEfiERVATIVEB   AND   THE   EfFICIENCT   OF  PbESERTATION 

224.  Preservatives. — Inasmuch  as  fungi  cannot  thrive  without  mois- 
ture, waterproofing  of  seasoned  wood  will  render  it  resistant  to  attack. 
Crude  oil,  paint  and  stains  are  the  common  preservatives  of  this  class. 
A  far  surer  treatment  is  effected,  however,  by  preservatives  which  poison 
the  food  supply  of  fungi  and  insecte.  The  creosote  oils  and  the  inorganic 
Baits, — line  chloride,  mercuric  chloride  and  copper  sulphate, — are  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  class. 

The  term  crude  oil  includes  three  classes,  (1)  oil  with  a  paraffin  base, 
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(2)  nil  with  an  asphaltic  base,  and  (3)  the  product  which  is  left  after  the 
lighter  oils  are  distilled  from  crude  oil  called  residuum.  These  oils  are 
aJl  lighter  than  water  but  penetrate  coniferous  wood  less  readily  than 
creosote.  For  successful  treatment  with  them,  the  timber  must  be  fully 
impregnated,  thus  rendering  it  heavy  and  hkely  to  drip.  The  coet  of 
sufficient  oil  to  treat  a  cubic  foot  of  timber  runs  from  3  to  7  cents.  Crude 
oil  is  used  but  little  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  paints  used  to  prot€ct  wood  consist  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine 
and  some  inoi^anic  coloring  material.  Although  fungi  will  not  attack  a 
painted  surface,  most  paint  cannot  be  classed  as  an  effective  preservative 
when  the  wood  is  in  contact  with  the  soil,  since  it  is  somewhat  porous  and 
permits  the  passage  of  moisture.  Stains  having  a  creosote  base  with  a 
vegetable  or  mineral-oil  body  are  poisonous  to  fungi.  They  also  pene- 
trate further  into  the  wood  than  do  the  paints,  but  are  more  volatile. 

Creosote  oils  of  three  varieties  are  used  in  wood  preservation;  coal- 
tar  creosote,  water-gas-tar  creosote,  and  wood-tar  creosote.  They  are 
all  tar  distillates  and  are  very  poisonous  to  fungi  and  insects.  However, 
the  volatile  nature  of  the  lighter  fractions  of  these  oils,  their  pungent  odor 
and  the  fact  that  they  increase  the  inflammability  of  wood  render  them 
unsatisfactory  for  some  purposes.  Creosote  is  also  an  expensive  preserva- 
tive; the  cost  ranges  from  5  to  15  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  treated  w^ood, 
depending  on  the  price  of  oil  and  the  process  used.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  these  objectionable  features  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  tunber 
annually  treated  in  the  United  States  is  impregnated  with  coal-tar  creosote. 

Cool-tar  creoaate  is  a  complex  oil  resulting  from  a  double  distillation  of 
coal.  In  the  first  distillation  the  products  are  coke,  gas,  and  tar.  If  the 
tar  is  again  distilled  three  classes  of  compounds  are  formed — pitch,  oils 
lighter  than  water,  and  oils  heavier  than  water.  The  latter  are  the  creo- 
sotes. They  consist  principally  of  phenols,  naphthalene  and  anthracene. 
Testa  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  show  that  from  0.2  to  0.4 
per  cent  of  this  oil  in  a  culture  medium  is  sufficient  to  kill  fungi.  For 
methods  of  sampling  and  analyzing  creosote  oil  sec  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol. 
16,  Pt   1,  p.  564. 

Water-gas  tar  is  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  water  gas.  By 
passing  steam  over  red-hot  coke  or  anthracite  coal  the  fuel  is  decomposed 
into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These  gases  are  then  passed  through  a  heated 
(arburetter  into  which  a  spray  of  crude  petroleum  is  simultaneously  ad- 
mitted. Gas  and  tar  are  thus  evolved.  By  diatOlation  the  tar  is  sepa- 
rated into  three  components,  oils  lighter  than  water,  pitch,  and  the  creosote 
oils  which  are  heavier  than  water.  Very  little  water-gas  tar  creosote  is 
used  as  such  for  preservative  purposes,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  coal-tar  creosote.  It  is  probably  no  more  volatUe  than  the 
coal-tar  product,  but  is  less  deadly  to  fungi. 
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Wood-tar  creoeote  is  derived  from  treble  distillation  of  resinous  woods. 
Owing  to  the  expense  of  this  oil  its  use  has  been  largely  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  stains  and  patented  coatings. 

The  inorganic  salts  which  are  used  for  wood  preservation  are  all  highly 
toxic  to  fungi.  They  are  also  non-volatile  and  odorless.  Furthermore, 
timber  into  which  these  salts  are  injected  can  be  covered  with  paint, 
whereas  creosoted  timber  is  coated  with  great  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  likely  to  leach  out  of  the 
timber  if  it  is  exposed  to  moisture. 

Zinc  chloride  is  the  most  important  of  the  inorganic  salts.  It  is  equal 
in  toxicity  to  coal-tar  creosote  but  corrodes  the  iron-treating  cylinders  to  a 
alight  extent.  It  is  a  very  cheap  preservative  costing  about  5  cents  a 
pound  or  2  to  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  treated  timber.  About  one-foiuth 
of  Uie  timber  treated  in  this  country  is  injected  with  zinc  chloride. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  the  most  toxic  preservative  and  on  this  account 
is  often  a  menace  to  the  users  of  the  treated  timber.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  zinc  chloride  but  much  more  corrosive  to  iron.  From  records 
it  appears  to  confer  a  somewhat  longer  life  on  treated  timber.  The  coat 
of  mercuric  chloride  per  cubic  foot  of  treated  timber  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  zinc  chloride. 

Copper  sulphate  is  a  preservative  of  high  toxicity,  but  readily  leaches 
from  the  timber.  It  is  fairly  cheap  and  appears  to  be  about  as  efficient 
a  preservative  as  zinc  chloride.  The  depth  of  pjenetration  is  readily 
determined  by  the  blue  stain  which  the  liquid  imparts  to  the  wood.  Since 
it  attacks  iron  with  great  vigor,  it  cannot  be  used  with  the  ordinary  treat- 
ing apparatus.     The  largest  use  of  this  preservative  is  made  in  France. 

226.  Economy  in  Preservation. — Economy  is  effected  by  preservative  - 
treatment  whenever  the  annual  charge  against  the  treated  timber  is  less  than 
the  annua!  charge  against  any  untreated  timber  (or  other  material),  which 
would  serve  the  purpose.  To  furri?h  examples  of  the  savings  which  may 
be  made  through  timber  preservation,  Table  1  has  been  inserted.  The 
prices  and  the  estimated  life  of  tiea  given  in  this  table  were  largely  pre- 
pared from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Teeadale,  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  prices  given  are  for  regions  in  which  the  ties  are  largely  used,  and  the 
estimated  life  values  are  based  upon  the  conditions  of  usage  prevalent  in 
that  r^on.    The  annual  charge  (r)  was  computed  from  the  formula: 

pfi(l+p)" 
(1+P)"-1- 

Hare  K=:  initial  expenditure,  p  =  rate  of  interest  in  per  cent  divided  by 
100  {in  table  p  =  0.05),  and  »=life  in  years.  This  formula  considers  an 
annual  charge  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  ties 
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pluB  a  balance  which,  with  interest  compounded  amiu&lly,  will  provide  a 
fund  at  the  end  of  n  years  equal  to  the  first  cost.  The  estimates  show  the 
value  of  the  diu-able  woods  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  treating  the 
inexpensive  timber  which  ia  not  naturally  durable. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  TIMBER  , 

236.  Introduction. — In  order  that  the  engineer  may  properly  design 
columns  and  beams  for  various  parts  of  wooden  structures,  he  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  available 
clasees  of  timber.  He  must  also  know  how  various  defects  and  conditiona 
influence  these  properties.  The  architect  must  not  only  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  various  species,  the  relative  ease  with  which  each  may  be 
worked,  the  tendency  to  shrink,  warp  and  check;  but  he  must  likewise 
be  prepared  to  proportion  joists  and  rafters  to  carry  the  imposed  loads 
without  excessive  deflection.  The  wheelwright  must  understand  bow 
the  toughness  and  strength  of  his  axles,  spokes,  and  shafts  are  influenced 
by  species,  rate  of  growth,  density,  and  defects.  The  carpenter  and  the 
craftsman  must  also  have  knowledge  of  the  mecbanical  properties  of  wood 
in  order  that  they  may  work  it  to  best  advanti^. 

Furthermore,  wood  of  a  given  species  is  extremely  variable,  Treea 
differ  miarkedly  in  their  rate  of  growth,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  the 
density  of  the  surrounding  forest,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  phyai- 
ography  of  the  region  in  which  they  grow.  These  conditions  of  growth, 
the  position  in  the  tree,  the  amount  of  moisturo  and  the  defects  all  influ- 
ence  the  mechanical  properties  of  a  piece  of  timber  of  a  given  species. 

Becognising  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  wood 
and  the  facton  influencing  them,  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  chief  of  the  Forestry 
DiviEdon  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  inaugurated  a  aeries  of 
timber  tests  in  1891.  In  the  b^inning,  the  microscopic  and  physical 
tests  were  conducted  at  Washington  and  the  mechanical  tests  were  made 
by  J,  B.  Johnson,  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Later  the  mechan- 
ical tests  were  distributed  among  a  number  of  technical  laboratories  io 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1909  the  major  portion  of  the  work  done 
at  the  various  laboratories  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory *  at  Madison,  Wis,  ^ 

Mechanical  tests  of  timber  are  only  a  portion  of  the  work  carried  on 
at  this  laboratory.  Studies  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the 
microscopic  structure,  the  methods  of  preservation  of  wood,  and  the  uUli- 
Eation  of  products  are  among  the  other  more  important  lines  of  investi- 
gation being  conducted  by  this  institution. 

*  This  laboratory  is  run  by  the  U.  3.  Govemmeut;  buildingB,  light,  hwt,  And 
power  are  provided  by  The  UniverBity  of  WisconBin. 
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On  ticcoimt  of  the  broad  scope  of  these  investigations,  the  great  pains 
which  are  taken  to  identify  species,  to  select  properly  both  specimens  and 
trees,  and  on  account  of  the  care  taken  to  eliminate  variables  in  testing, 
the  results  obtained  are  of  very  great  value.  Most  erf  the  data  in  this 
chapter  is  taken  from  publications  of  this  laboratory. 

The  mechanical  tests  which  are  most  commonly  made  at  the  Foreat 
Products  Laboratory  are:  compression,  shear,  both  static  and  impact 
bending,  tension,  hardness,  and  cleavage.  Observations  are  also  made 
on  the  number  of  rings  per  inch,  per  cent  summer  wood,  per  cent  moisture, 
density  and  shrinkage.  Many  of  the  more  important  conditions  per- 
taining to  the  methods  of  testing  wood  have  been  considered  in  Ch.  III. 
Supplementary  information  will  be  given,  when  necessary,  in  the  discus- 
sions on  mechanical  properties  which  follow. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  WOOD 

227.  Compres^ye  StrengOi. — AVhen  wood  is  subjected  to  compress- 
ive forces  acting  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  (parallel  to  the  grain),  it 
is,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  one  of  the  strongest  of  structural  materials. 
Cfdumns  and  posts  are,  therefore,  often  fashioned  of  it.  Inasmuch  as 
the  strength  of  such  a  member  is  a  function  of  the  compressive  strength 
and  the  slenderness  ratio,  information  concerning  the  former  is  of  much 
importance.  Furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  the  compressive  strei^th  is 
of  value  in  estimating  strength  in  bending,  since  experiments  have  dem- 
mstrated  that  the  yield  point  of  a  wooden  beam  is  determined  by  t^e 
compressive  strength  of  the  wood.  The  compression  test  is  not,  however, 
as  effective  in  demonstrating  the  weakening  influences  of  defects  as  the 
cross-bending  test. 

When  wood  is  subjected  to  compression  parallel  to  the  grain  it  may 
fail  through  collapsing  of  the  cell  walls  or  through  lateral  bending  of  the 
cells  and  fibers.  In  most  of  the  conifers  where  the  cells  (tracheids)  have 
thin  walls,  failure  begins  at  pits  in  the  walls  of  one  of  these  cells  and  grad- 
ually causes  a  collapse  of  the  entire  cell.  The  plane  of  rupture  is  generally 
inclined  about  60°  to  75°  with  the  axis  of  the  cell.  From  the  inclination  trf 
the  plane  of  f^lure  it  appears  probable  that  final  collapse  is  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  cell  wall  in  transverse  shear.  Adjacent  cells  are  over^ 
stressed  by  the  failure  of  the  individual  cell  and  a  wrinklii^  of  the  surface, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  breakdown  throughout  the  specimen,  becomes 
visible.  In  wet  wood  and  in  the  hatdwoods,  which  are  composed  of 
thick-walled  fibers  and  vessels,  incipient  failure  is  due  to  bending  of  the 
individual  fibers.  Occasionally  after  the  wrinkling  begins,  the  specimen 
is  separated  into  groups  of  fillers  by  longitudinal  cracks.  This  condition 
is  brought  about  by  splitting  of  the  fibers  and  not  by  failure  of  the  bond 
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between  fibers,*  It  will  be  generally  noted  that  the  line  of  failure  on 
tangential  surfaces  of  the  specimen  is  inclined  as  previously  stated;  but 
on  radial  surfaces  it  is  approximately  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  test-piece. 
The  direction  in  the  latter  case  is  much  influenced  by  the  medullary  raye. 
In  crofiB-grained  pieces  the  failure  is  likely  to  take  place  through  shear 
parallel  to  the  grain. 

The  strength  of  timber  compressed  across  the  grain  is  brought  into 
play  wherever  a  concentrated  load  is  imposed  on  a  beam.  Since  the 
compressive  strength  across  the  grain  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  com- 
pressive strength  parallel  to  the  grain,  proper  allowance  for  this  discrep> 
ancy  must  be  made  in  designing  columns  resting  on  wooden  beams  or  the 
column  must  be  provided  with  a  footing,  to  distribute  the  pressure. 

Tests  on  compression  across  the  grain  are  often  made  with  the  pivs- 
sure  distributed  over  only  part  of  one  of  the  loaded  surfaces.  Thus  for 
tests  on  small  specimens  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  a  2X2X6-in. 
block  is  used  and  loads  arc  applied  over  the  lower  2X6-in.  surface  and 
the  middle  third  of  the  upper  surface.  Although  such  procedure  does  not 
give  the  true  cross-grained  compressive  strength,  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  loading  condition  ordinarily  met  in  a  structure.  In  such  tests,  as  the 
load  is  increased,  the  upper  bearing  closes  the  cell  cavities  immediately 
beneath  it  and  gradually  indents  the  surface.  Beam  action  in  the  upper 
fibers  often  produces  splitting  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pres- 
sure, but  there  is  no  well-marked  failure. 

Strictly  speaking,  timber  does  not  have  a  well-defined  elastic  limit, 
since  it  takes  set  after  the  impoation  of  low  loads.  Nevertheless,  the 
initial  portion  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  is  approximately  straight 
and  it  has  become  customary  to  record  the  stress  corresponding  to  the 
limit  of  proportionahty  us  the  clastic  limit.  This  is  the  only  value  of 
importance  in  tests  across  the  grain. 

Values  of  the  compressive  strengths  of  2X2-in.  prisms  of  49  woods  in 
green  condition  appear  in  Table  1.  In  Table  2,  similar  values  may  be 
found  for  larger  sizes  of  the  common  structural  timbers  when  air-seasoned. 
T&ble  3  shows  the  relation  of  air-seasoned  to  green  material.  Among  the 
species  having  greatest  compressive  strength  peuallel  to  the  grain  we  note 
oeage  orange,  hickory,  tanbark  oak,  longleaf  pine,  white  a^,  and  redwood, 
fiock  elm,  maple,  several  varieties  of  oak,  bald  cypress,  and  shortleaf  pine 
fonn  a  second  class  having  good  strengths. 

For  most  of  the  conifers  the  compressive  elastic  limit  across  the  grain 
varies  between  10  and  15  per  cent  of  the  values  determined  for  pres- 
sures parallel  to  the  grain.  Among  the  hardwoods  the  elastic  limit  In 
compression  across  the  grain  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the  strength  in  com- 
pression parallel  to  the  grain,  the  ratio  being  about  25  per  cent  for  several 
*  liecord,  Mechanical  Properliea  of  Wood,  p.  16. 
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TABLE  2.— AVERAGE  STRENGTH  VALUES  FOR  COMPRESSION  PARALLEL 
TO  GRAIN,  COMPRESSION  PERPENDICULAR  TO  GRAIN,  AND  SHEAR- 
ING TESTS  ON  AIR-SEASONED  MATERIAL  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 

(,BuU.  108,  Forest  Service.) 
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TABLE  3.— RATIOS  OF  AVERAGE  STRENGTH  VALUES  FOB  AIR-SEASONED 
MATERIAL  TO  THOSE  FOR  GREEN  MATERIAL.     {BuU.  108,  Forest  Servioe) 
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of  the  varieties  of  hickory  and  oak  and  reachii^  39  per  cent  for  oeage 
orange. 

With  the  exception  of  the  longleaf  pine  specimens,  which  judging  from 
their  moisture  content  must  have  been  pretty  green,  the  ^ir-seaaoned 
structural  timbers  of  every  species  were  stronger  in  compression  than  the 
green  timbers  (see  Art.  241). 

228.  Ten^e  Strength  oS  Wood. — When  a  properly  shaped  wooden 
stick  is  subjected  to  tensile  forces  acting  parallel  to  the  grain  it  is  found 
to  have  greater  strength  than  can  be  developed  imder  any  other  kind  of 
BtresB.     Indeed,  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  parallel  to  the  grain  iB  BO 
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gre&t  that  much  difficulty  ia  encountered  in  designing  end  connectionB  so 
that  the  tensile  strength  of  a  piece  can  be  developed.  Therefore,  wood 
tension  members  are  rarely  used.  On  this  account  and  because  the  ten- 
sile strength  parallel  to  the  grain  is  so  much  greater  than  the  compressive 
strength  that  the  latter  governs  the  strength  of  beams,  the  tensile  strength 
with  the  grain  is  rarely  tested. 

The  tensile  strength  parallel  to  the  grain  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  nature  of  the  wood  elements  and  their  arrangement,  but  principally 
by  the  straightness  of  the  grain  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
longitudinal  elements.  When  failure  occurs  these  elements  are  ruptured 
transversely.  Knots  greatly  reduce  the  tensile  strength  parallel  to  the 
grain  and  are  a  great  menace  to  strength  when  present  in  timbers  subjected 
to  such  stresses  {see  Art.  240).  The  tensile  strength  appears  to  be  leas 
affected  by  moisture  than  are  other  mechanical  properties. 

In  the  following  table  the  ratio  of  the  tensile  to  the  compressive  strength 
Sfls  been  tabulated  for  small  specimens  of  several  woods.  The  moisture 
content  does  not  appear  in  the  original  publication,  Bull.  10,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  were  air-dry. 


Rstio.                1  Ulti>i*t«  SniBNo™  in  Lb.  mH  Sq.iN.  m 

Compr.  gtrensth     !            Trnsion. 

Hickory 

3.7  32,000 

3.8  29,000 
2.3                       19.400 
2.2                       17,300 

Across  the  grain,  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  is  small.  It  is  a  prop- 
erty closely  related  to  cleavability,  and  it  often  determines  the  strength  of 
a  beam  which  has  cross^ain  or  spiral-grain  in  the  tension  fibers.  Failure 
in  tension  across  the  grain  occurs  through  separation  of  the  cells  and  fibers 
in  longitudinal  planes.  Knots,  shakes,  and  checks  all  reduce  the  tensile 
strength  of  wood  across  the  grain.  The  form  of  specimen  aaed  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  making  the  test  is  shown  in  lig,  I. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  shows  that  the  tensile  strength  of  wood 
across  a  radial  plane  is  less  than  the  tensile  strength  across  a  plane  tangent 
to  the  rings.  This  difference  is  especially  pronounced  in  the  oaks  and 
other  hardwoods  having  large  medullary  rays.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  these  rays  considerably  weaken  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  across  a 
radial  plane. 

For  the  conifers,  from  which  most  structural  timljetB  are  secured,  the 
cross-grained  tensile  strength  of  small  perfect  specimens  of  green  wood 
ruDfl  between  200  and  325  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  for  the  oaks  it  varies 
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,  between  600  and  1000  lb.  per  square  inch.  TTie  amallness  of  these 
values  must  be  remembered  in  computing  the  safe  strengths  of 
beams  having  cross-grain  in  the  tension 
fibers. 

229.  Tlie  Shearing  Strength  of  Wood. 
—Although  shearing  stresses  are  ofteo 
of  small  moment  in  metal  beams  and 
other  structural  elements,  they  are  fre- 
quently of  very  great  importance  in 
membetB  made  of  wood.  Thus  the  hori- 
zontal ^ear  stress  at  the  neutral  axis  of 
a  short,  deep  wooden  beam  may  be  suffi- 
ciently great  to  produce  a  failure  like 
that  of  F^.  2.  If  the  mortise-and-tenon 
joint,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  loaded  so  that  ■ 
the  tenon  presses  downward  upon  the 
mortise,  transverse  shear  stresses  are 
produced  on  the  tenon;  and  shear  stresses 
parallel  to  the  grain  are  caused  in  the 
vertical  piece  on  planes  AC  and  BD. 
In  most  cases  failure  in  the  tenon  is  due 
to  bending  rather  than  shear,  but  the 
pushing  out  of  the  piece  ABCD  is  an 
example  of  shear  failure. 

Since  the  transverse  shearing  strength 
of  wood  ia  more  than  half  the  compres- 
sve  strength  parallel  to  the  grain,  it  is 
very  rarely  necessary  to  design  against 
failure  through  this  stress.  Tenons, 
handles  of  axes,  hammers  and  mauls,  and 
wooden  pins  are  perhai»  the  most  com- 
mon examples  of  wooden  pieces  which 
must  be  proportioned  against  transverse  shear. 


10.  1.— Type  of  Test  Used  by 
Foreat  ProducU  Laborfttoiy  to 
Find  Tensile  Strength  of  Wood 
Acrosa  Grain.  (Betta  ood  Greeley 
before  Int.Engr.  Congress,  1916.) 


Not  much  experimental 
data  on  the  transverse  shear  strength  of  timber  has  been  published, 
and  the  results  in  Table  4  are  of  interest  mainly  in  showing  the  varia- 
tion in  the  strengths  of  pieces  from  trees  of  different  species.  The 
individual  values  should  not  be  considered  representative  of  the  different 
species. 

If  the  shearing  stresses  act  on  planes  tangent  to  the  growth  rings,  the 
resistance  of  the  various  woods  is  quite  small,  ranging  from  about  600  to 
1000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  small  green  specimens  of  the  structural  coni- 
fers and  from  1000  to  1500  lb.  per  square  inch  for  similar  pieces  of  oak, 
hickory,  ehn,  maple,  sycamore,  beech,  birch,  and  white  ash  (see  Table  1). 
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In  the  same  table  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  little  difference  betweeo 
the  etrengthB  of  small  pieces  of  green  coniferous  wood  subjected  to  ebear- 


iCovrtm  Forat  Pmtnttt  Labtntort-i 
Fla.  2. — Failure  of  a  Large  Wooden  Stringer  by  HorizontaJ  Shear. 

itig  parallel  to  the  rings  (tangential  shear),  and  the  strengths  of  like  pieces 
subjected  to  shearing  stresses  acting  on  vertical  radial  planes  (radial 
shear).  Among  the  hardwoods  the  resistance  to  radial  shear  api>ears  to 
be  slightly  the  greater.  In  Fig.  4  are  shown  failures  of  pieces  of  green 
loi^leaf  pine  in  radial  shear  (22)  and  in  tangential  shear  (30). 

TABLE  4.— THE  RESISTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  WOODS  TO  SHEAR  ACROSS 

THE  GRAIN 

(J.  C.  Trautwine,  in  Joilr.  Frank.  In*l.,  Vol.  109,  p.  106) 
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Pine,  northern  yellow 

Pine,  Bouthem  yellow 

Pine,  very  reBinous  yellow. 
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5735 
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Turaing  our  attention  to  the  results  in  Table  5  we  find  tbe  calculated 
horizontal  shear  stresses  developed  in  teats  of  beams  of  structural  sizes. 

3  V 
These  shear  stresses  were  computed  from  the  formula  <S*  =  n  —-;    where 

Sk= horizontal  shear  stress,  V^  maximum 
v^ical    shear    and  a  =  area  of  rectan- 
gular croes-eection  of  beam.    Comparing 
these   results  with   the   values   for   like    ^ 
woods  found  in  Table  1,  we  observe  that  . 

the  computed  stresses  for  the  large  beams    ^^  ^_^^  „^^^  g^^.,,^ 
are     much     lower     than     the    sheanng  to  Longitudinal  Shear, 

strengths  of  small  specimens.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  due  principaUy  to  defects,  shakes,  and  checks  which  cut  dowD 
the  area  under  shear.  Since  the  formula  assumes  a  full  cross-section, 
the  results  given  by  it  will  be  smaller  than  the  stresses  in  the  net  sections 
of  wood.  The  lesson  tai^ht  is  to  use  values  from  the  tests  on  laige  beams 
failing  in  shear  as  a  basis  for  design.    Both  Table  3  and  5  show  that  air- 


FiQ.  4.— Shear  Failures  Parallel  to  Grain  m  Gkcd  Lougleaf  I^ne.  Nee.  32i  and  22i 
plane  of  ehear  radial,  No6.  32  and  30  plane  ol  shear  tangential  to  annual  rings. 
(Bulletin  No.  70,  Forest  Service.) 

Beaaoned  coniferous  timber  is,  in  most  cases,  stronger  than  green  timber. 
Longleaf  pine  and  redwood  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

230.  Tlie  Strength  of  Wood  in  Cross-bending. — Because  of  the  great  - 
use  of  wood  for  beams,  stringers,  joists,  rafters  and  other  parts  which  are 
BUbject  to  bending,  the  cross-bending  test  is  of  much  value  in  determining 
the  quality  of  wood.  By  it  one  can  measure  the  strength,  toughness,  and 
stiffness  of  the  timber.  Furthermore,  the  cross-bending  test  exposes 
weaknesses  caused  by  defects  better  than  does  any  other  test.  Unless 
very  large  testing  machines  are  at  hand,  it  is  the  only  test  which  can  be 
used  to  find  the  strength  of  timbers  of  structural  sizes. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  Mechanics  of  Materials  that  the  modulus 
(^  rupture  in  cross-bending  is  a  fictitious  measure  of  the  ultimate  unit 

.  Cookie 
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TABLE  6.— CALCULATED  SHEARING  STRESSES  DEVELOPED  IN 
STRUCTURAL  BEAMS 


(From  BuU.  108,  Forest  Service 
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stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  danger  section.  The  modulus  of  rupture 
is  computed  from  the  formula  &.=— t— ;  where  the  modulus,  £iii  =  uiut 
eti'ess  on  extreme  fiber,  ilfn  =  maximum  bendii^  moment,  c=di6tance  from 
neutral  axis  to  extreme  fiber,  and  /  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  croes-eectiOD 
about  the  neutral  axis.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  modulus  of  rupture 
as  determined  by  this  formula  is  intermediate  between  the  tensile  and 
compreadve  strengths  and  that  it  does  not,  therefore,  truly  represent  the 
unit  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber.  The  discrepancy  between  the  calculated 
imit  stress  and  the  actual  imit  stress  is  due  to  the  non-linear  relation  of 
stress  to  ddonnation  when  the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and  also  to  the 
shifting  of  the  neutral  axis.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is  brought  about 
by  the  difference  in  the  stress-deformation  relations  in  tension  and  com- 
pression. Although  a  fictitious  stress,  the  modulus  of  rupture  is,  never- 
theless, a  valuable  index  of  quality  of  the  wood.  Also,  if  the  dastic  limit 
of  the  beam  is  determined,  the  ratio  of  the  modulus  erf  rupture  to  the 
unit  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  elastic  limit  serves  a^  a  measure  of 
tlie  capacity  of  the  beam  to  resist  a  momentary  overload.  Beams  in 
which  there  is  a  well-marked  difference  between  these  stresses  are  prefer^ 
able,  since  such  members  give  ample  warning  of  approaching  failure. 
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The  initi&l  failure  of  long  beame  of  uniform  wood  is  indicated  by  a 
wrinkling  of  the  overetressed  compresdoD  fibers,  mucli  like  the  failure 
which  occurs  in  compression  prisms.  Final  failure  of  such  beams  is  gen- 
erally in  tension.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  snappii^  as  the  indi- 
vidual fibers  b^in  to  break,  and  a  load  report  when  the  maximum  load  is 
reached.  Very  dry  specimens  sometimes  fail  very  suddenly  in  tension 
before  any  wrinkling  of  the  compression  fibers  is  noticeable.  On  the  other 
hand,  green  test-pieces  fail  silently  in  compression  without  rupturing  of 
the  tensile  fibers.  Frequently,  short  deep  beams  fail  by  horizontal  shear. 
This  type  of  failure  is  sudden  and  is  more  conmion  in  well-seasoned  tim- 
bers of  structural  sizes  than  in  green  timbers  or  in  small  beams.  Very 
often  shear  failures  result  from  defects. 

Long,  narrow  beams  must  be  restrained  laterally  and  supported  in  such 
manner  that  the  wide  sides  are  vertical.  If  the  first  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled, the  member  will  fail  from  column  action  in  the  compression  fibers. 
Unless  the  second  condition  is  met  the  strength  of  the  beam  may  be  very 
seriously  reduced  through  the  inclination  of  the  neutral  axis.  In  laying 
joists  for  flooring  these  requirements  are  satisfied  by  diagonal  bracing 
which  the  carpenter  calls  "  bridging." 

The  relative  strengths  of  the  woods  from  various  species  of  trees  can  be 
obtained  from  the  values  of  the  fiber  stress  at  elastic  limit  and  modulus  of 
niptute  which  are  tabulated  in  Table  1.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  hard- 
woods as  a-class  considerably  exceed  the  conifers  in  static  bending  strength. 
Osage  orange,  honey  loqust,  the  various  species  of  hickory,  tanbark  oak 
and  white  oak,  rock  elm,  birch,  beech  and  white  ash  are  the  stronger  varie- 
ties of  the  hardwoods.  Among  the  soft  woods,  loi^eaf  pine,  shortleaf 
pme,  redwood,  tamarack,  and  bald  cypress  are  the  strongest.*  Longleaf 
pine  averages  about  the  same  in  static  bending  strength  as  maple  and  red 
oak  erf  the  hardwoods.  The  ratios  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  to  fiber 
stress  at  elastic  limit  range  from  2.5  to  1.7  for  the  hardwoods  and  from  1.8 
to  1.4  for  the  conifers.  These  ratios  will  be  lower  in  beams  of  structural 
Bizes  because  of  defects. 

In  Table  6  strength  values  for  cross-bending  tests  on  air-seaaoned 
limbers  of  structural  size  may  be  found.  These  results  show  very  con- 
clusively that  the  transverse  strengths  of  small  timbers  are  proportion- 

*Buaboo  ia  a  veiy  Btrong  wood  in  croae-bending,  as  tbe  leeults  of  8  tests  by  J. 
B.  JohnaoD  show.  He  uaed  pieces  which  vaiied  in  di&meter  (between  joints)  from 
0.54  b.  to  1.25  in.,  and  in  thickness  from  0.08  in.  to  0.17  in.  The  spans  varied  from 
about  2S  in.  for  the  larger  pieces  to  8  in.  for  the  smaller.  Values  of  the  modulus  of 
clastidty  ranged  from  1,060,000  to  3.020,000  and  averaged  2,380,000  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  moduli  of  rupture  varied  from  19,000  to  41,100  and  averaged  27,400  lb. 
pet  square  inch.  Tbe  average  elastic  limit  was  17,300  lb.  per  square  inch.  All  com- 
putatietis  were  based  on  the  properties  of  the  annular  section.  The  average  elastic 
Kshence  in  inch-pounda  per  pound  of  weight  of  specimen  was  21fl. 
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atdy  much  higher  than  the  strengtha  of  large  timbers.  These  diacr^ 
anciea,  which  for  the  tests  cited  amount  to  50  per  cent  in  a  number  c( 
instances,  are  lai^y  due  to  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  smaU  test-pieces 
and  their  freedom  from  defects.  Selected  structural  timbers  (Grade  1} 
in  green  state  are,  in  general,  about  three-fourths  as  strong  as  small,  clear 
pieces  taken  from  them. 

TABLE  6.— AVERAGE  STRENGTH  VALUES  FOR  AIRSEASONED  TIMBER 

BEAMS 

(From  Forest  Service  BvU.  No.  108) 
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Reaulta  in  Table  3  show  that  air-eeasoning  is  somewhat  beneficial  to 
the  Htrength  of  Btmctural  timbers.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  complete 
drying  would  have  made  the  strengths  of  the  air-seasoned  timbers  stiil 
greater. 

231.  The  Time  Element  in  the  Loading  of  Timber. — Since  timber 
yields  more  rapidly  tmder  heavy  loads  than  most  materials  of  construo 
tion,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  standardize  the  rate  of  loading  in  order  that 
test  data  may  not  be  infiuenced  by  this  factor.  Extensive  tests  by  tiie 
Forest  Service  led  it  to  adopt  the  following  rates  of  unit  deformation  per 
minute  for  the  testing  program  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Bending  tests  on  timber  of  structural  size 0.0007 

Bending  tests  on  small  beams 0.0015 

Compression  parallel  to  grain,  large  prisms 0.0015 

Compression  parallel  to  grain,  small  prisms 0.0030 

Shearing  along  the  grain. 0.0150 
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Rq.  6.— RwiJtB  of  "nme  Teeta  on  Dry  Longleaf  Rne  in  Compreacwm  Endwise.  "ITw 
QMeimeiu  marked  Q  were  tested  quickly,  aa  is  one  or  two  minutes;  thorn  marked 
T  were  loaded  with  various  percentages  of  the  breaking  load  of  the  two  adja- 
cent specimens,  and  this  load  was  left  on  until  failure  occurred,  and  the  time  noted. 


For  the  bending  tests  these  rates  apply  to  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  dan- 
gerous section.    The  speed  of  the  movable  head  (n)  of  the  testing  machine 


m  bendii^  tests  is  given  by  n=^  for  a  center  load,  and  n< 


«P 


for  { 


third-point  loading.    In  these  equations  c  =  unit  deformation  per  minute, 
I^tiie  span  and  A^the  depth  of  a  rectangular  beam.    According  to 
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Tiemann  *  variatienB  of  25  per  cent  in  the  above  rates  will   not  affect 
strength  more  than  2  per  cent. 

In  order  that  proper  factors  of  safety  may  be  estabUshed  on  a  basis  of 
testing  machine  results,  it  is  very  dearable  that  the  strength  of  timber 
under  dead  loads  be  determined.  A  few  tests  on  small  beams  by  the  late 
Dr.  R.  H,  Thurston,  indicated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  progressively  appUed 
ultimate  load  would  break  beuns  if  left  in  place  for  nine  months.  In 
Fig.  5  appear  the  results  of  approximately  seventy-five  end  compression 
tests  by  J.  B,  Johnson  on  l|Xlf  X3-in,  prisms.  All  specimens  were  cut 
from  a  single  plank  of  longleaf  pine  which  was  ripped  into  prisms  40  in. 
long.  The  specimens  were  cut  from  each  long  prism  as  indicated  in  Fig,  5 
and  dressed  to  the  above  size.  All  tests  were  made  in  a  30,C00-lb.  imiversal 
machine.  For  dead-load  tests  the  prisms  were  bedded  on  a  nest  of  four 
vertical  car  springs  which  deformed  about  an  inch  under  the  imposed 
loads.  By  means  of  this  elastic  base  the  yielding  of  the  specimen  was 
taken  up  and  load  of  almost  constant  intensity  maintained  throughout 
the  test.  Each  plotted  point  in  Fig.  5  represents  three  to  ax  tests.  The 
horizontal  asymptote  to  this  curve  would  probably  be  somewhere  between 
the  SO  and  60  per  cent  ordinates.  Consequently,  as  a  result  of  the  above 
tests,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  permanent  load  which  timber  will 
carry  is  greater  than  50  per  cent  of  the  short-time  ultimate  as  ordinarily 
found  by  the  testing  machine. 

STIFFITSSS  AHD  OTHER  HBCHAmCAI.  PROPERTIES 

282.  The  Stiffness  of  Wood. — Stiffness  in  a  structure  is  often  as  of 
much  importance  as  strength,  but  it  is  much  more  frequently  neglected 
in  designing.  Floors  must  be  sufficiently  stifT  so  that  they  will  not  deflect 
appreciably  under  working  loads  or  else  they  give  one  the  feeling  of 
insecurity.  If  a  floor  sustains  a  plastered  ceiUng  its  deflection  under 
working  load  should  not  exceed  ^^  of  the  span.    Likewise  the  deSection 

of  rafters  should  be  limited,  if  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
appearance  of  a  sagged  roof. 

Stiffness  in  compression  members  is  not  often  of  moment  in  design. 
It  is  measured  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity  which  is  computed  from  the 
ratio  of  unit  stress  to  unit  strain.     For  beams  the  modulus  of  elasticity 

Pi  3 
(E)  may  be  computed  from  the  equation  E  =  —t^;   where  P=a  certain 

load  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  beam,  /=  deflection  corresponding  to 

P,  {=length  of  span,  /^moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  the 

neutral  axis  and  p-^A  constant  depending  on  the  end  conditions  and  the 

•  For  a  more  complete  discussioii  see  Froe.  A.  S.  T,  M.,  Vol,  8,  p.  Ml. 
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method  of  loading  the  beam.  For  a  center  load  on  a  simple  beam,  ^=48; 
for  the  case  of  a  simple  beam  loaded  with  two  equal  concentrated  loads 
{P,P)  at  the  third  points  of  the  span,  0  =  ~-  '■ 

In  general,  the  denser  woods  are  the  stiffer,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer-  i 
ence  to  Table  1,  There  is  not,  however,  much  difference  between  stiff- 
ness of  the  softwoods  as  a  clasB  and  the  stiffness  of  the  hardwoods,  nor 
are  there  as  wide  variations  in  the  stifFnessp^  of  the  various  species  of 
wood  as  in  the  strengths.  Values  in  Table  3  show  that  green  timber  is 
less  stiff  than  air-seasoned;  and,  from  results  in  Table  6,  it  appears  that 
the  structural  sizes  of  timber  are  about  as  stiff  as  the  small  clear  sticks. 

Fig.  6  shows  typical  load-defiection  and  load-deformation  curves  for 
wood.  These  figures  also  indicate  the  method  of  finding  the  elastic  limit 
and  the  correction  of  curve  when  it  does  not  pass  through  the  origin. 
Other  load-deformation  curves  for  wood  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  18. 

233.  Toughness. — A  wood  which  has  a  large  capacity  to  resist  shocks 
or  blows  is  called  tough.  The  spokes  of  an  automobile  or  wagon,  the 
tongue  of  a  wagon  and  its  axles,  the  handle  of  the  axe  or  sledge  all  must 
be  tough  that  they  may  absorb  without  injury  the  shocks  which  they  re- 
ceive. In  order  to  be  tough  a  wood  must  have  both  strei^;tfa  and  flexi- 
bility. 

Toughness  is  best  measured  by  the  energy  oi  the  blow  required  to  rup- 
ture a  beam  in  transverse  impact.  A  less  reliable  index  of  toughness  is 
obtainable  from  the  energy  of  ruptiu«  in  crosa-bending.  The  latter  test, 
however,  is  more  easily  made  than  the  former  and  of  more  general  value, 
since  static  strength  and  stiffness  may  also  be  gotten  from  it.  The  tor- 
sion test  has  also  been  tised  to  measure  the  toughness  of  wagon  spokes. 

In  Table  1  the  average  work  done  in  deforming  a  large  number  of  small 
vooden  specimens  in  both  static  and  impact  bending  tests  has  been  re- 
corded. The  methods  of  determining,  the  various  results  in  static  bending 
have  been  considered  in  Ch.  I  and  III.  In  the  impact  tests  the  height  of 
drop  was  increased  by  1-  or  2-in.  intervals  until  failure  took  place.  The 
height  of  drop  at  the  elastic  limit  was  gotten  by  plotting  height  of 
drop  [h)  against  the  square  of  the  deflectioo  (/]  and  determining  the 
value  ft'  at  which  the  curve  deviated  from  a  straight  line.     The  fiber  stress 

at  elastic  limit  (S,)  was  calculated  from  S,  =  -fr^;  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  (E)    from    g=-T.y';   and    the   elastic   resilience    (K)   from 


of  span,  6= breadth  of  becun,  and  d  =  depth  of  beam. 

From  the  test  results  on  green  timber,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total 
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work  in  static  bending  and  the  he^ht  of  drop  causing  complete  failure  in 
impact  bending  vary  with  different  species  in  approximately  the  Bame 
manner.  With  these  calculated  values  as  criteria,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hardwoods  as  a  class  excel  the  conifers  in  toughness.  Among  the  hard- 
woods, oeage  orange,  hickory,  rock  elm,  shppery  elm,  honey  locust  and 
hackbeny  are  very  tough;  while  bafiswood  and  sycamore  are  more  brittle 
than  many  of  the  softwoods.     Longleaf  pine 

Iis  the  only  one  of  the  conifers  possessing  much 
toughness. 
Seasoning  when  unaccompanied  by  checking 
generally  increases  toughness,  but  in  chestnut, 
gum  and  willow  it  causes  a  marked  decrease  in 
ti^ughne6^  and,  to  a  less  extent,  adversely 
affects  hickory <  In  general,  greenwood  is 
tougher  than  seasoned  material. 

234.  Cleavability  is  the  measure  of  the 
case  with  which  wood  may  be  spht.  This 
property  is  <^  considerable  moment  in  the 
working  of  wood,  especially  in  splitting  fence 
rails  and  firewood.  Woods  which  must  be 
fastened  by  nails  and  screws  should  have  a 
h^h  resistance  to  splitting. 


— Type  of   Oeavability  Teat   and   Specimen  Adopted    by  Forest    Products 
Laboratory.    (Beits  and  Greeley  before  int.  Eiigr.  Congress,  1915.) 


Since  splitting  is  accomplished  by  wedging  apart  the  longitudinal 
elements,  it  is  closely  related  to  tension,  across  the  grain.  At  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  the  test-piece  of  Fig.  7  is  used  to  determine  resist- 
ance to  cleavage. 

From  results  in  Table  1,  it  appears  that  most  hardwoods  split  more 
easily  along  radial  planes  than  along  tangential  surfaces.  Among  the 
conifers  the  difference  in  cleavage  strength  in  the  two  directions  is  not 
great,  but  for  longleaf  pine,  hemlock  and  tamarack  it  is  greatest  across 
radial  planes.   Interlocking  of  the  wood  fibers  causes  high  cleavage  strength, 
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while  defects  like  shakes  and  checks  reduce  it.  Knots  may  a^ect  it  either 
way  depending  upon  the  number,  position  and  character. 

Honey  locust,  hickorj',  slippery  elm,  hard  maple,  and  the  oaks  have 
the  highest  reaistance  to  splitting.  Baaswood  and  the  oonifens  split  with 
comparative  ease. 

236.  Hardness. — Both  resistance  to  indentatitm  and  resistance  to 
scratching  are  important  properties  in  woods  which  are  to  be  used  for 
finishing  and  for  furniture.  These  properties  t<^ther  with  the  ability 
to  wear  without  splinterii^  determine  the  wearing  resistance  of  wood  for 
floors  and  pavements.  Aside  from  the  indentation  testB  no  satisfactory 
type  of  test  has  been  devised  to  measure  these  {HOporties.  Howev«, 
experience  shows  that  woods  having  marked  difference  in  the  charsctw 
of  the  spring  wood  and  summer  wood  (pine  and  oak),  wear  best  when  bud 
with  the  edge  of  the  grain  exposed  to  wear.  With  the  fine-grained  woods 
of  imiform  texture,  like  hsxd  maple,  the  resistance  to  wear  f^ipeais  to  be 
little  affected  by  the  method  of  sawing. 

The  resistance  to  indentation  of  a  number  of  green  woods  is  given  in 
Table  1.  With  the  exception  of  basswood,  all  of  the  hardwoods  listed  are 
harder  than  long  leafpine,  the  hardest  of  the  conifers.  In  grebn  wood 
the  hardness  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  surface  indented.  Season- 
ing greatly  increases  resbtaiice  of  all  surfaces  to  indentation  but  affects 
the  resistance  of  the  end  surfaces  most. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  TDCBBR 

236.  Deosi^.—AU  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  clear  wood,  re- 
gardless of  species,  are  related  to  its  density.  Within  a  given  species  the 
relation  is  closer  tlian  between  species.  1  his  is  most  pronounced  in  tim- 
bers of  structui-al  size  where  defects  and  moisture  content  considerably 
affect  intcr^iecies  relationships.  Thus,  from  a  very  large  number  of 
tests  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  it  appears  that  for  small  qiecimens 
of  green  material,  the  shrinkage,  the  compressive  strength  parallel  to  the 
grain,  and  the  stiffness  vary  with  the  first  power  of  the  density;  the  shear- 
ing strength  parallel  to  the  grain  and  static  bending  strength  vary  as 
slightly  higher  power  of  density;  whereas,  cleavage,  work  in  bending,  ten- 
sion across  the  grain,  hardness,  and  compression  perpendicular  to  the 
grain  vary  approximately  with  the  second  power  of  the  density. 

The  general  law  may  be  expressed  by  Q  =  Cp';  where  Q  is  the  prop- 
erty considered,  t'  is  a  positive  constant,  n  is  a  positive  constant  between 
1  and  2J,  and  p  is  the  density.  In  such  relationships  p  is  computed  from 
the  volume  of  the  wood  at  the  time  of  testing  and  the  oven  dry  weight. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  relation  between  modulus  of  rupture  and  the  dry  weight 
per  cubic  foot  for  113  varieties  of  wood.    In  Fig.  9  the  relation  between 
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various  mechanical  properties  of  air-seasoned  beams  of  Douglas  fir  and 
the  dry  weight  is  shown.    Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  difiference 
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in  strength  values  for  the  targe  and  small  specimens.    A  considersble 
proportion  of  these  discrepancies  is  due  to  defects  which  were  present  in 
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the  hagis  beams.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  stiffness  is  independent 
of  the  size  of  specimen.  From  tests  on  other  species  the  latter  conclusion 
appears  to  be  general. 

Since  density  is  aSect«d  by  rate  of  growth,  per  cent  summer  wood, 
position  of  specimen  in  tree,  and  moisture  content,  the  influence  of  these 
factors  CD  mechanical  properties  will  next  be  considered. 

237.  Effect  of  Rate  of  Growth.— Fig.  10  illustrates  the  previously 
made  statement  that  coniferous  wood  having  a  medium  rate  of  growth  is 
the  strongest  and  stiffest.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  in  the  most 
effective   rates  of  growth  for 

different  conifers.  In  the  dense 
hardwoods  rapid  growth  is 
more  desirable  as  is  shown  by 
the  curves  of  Fig.  11. 

238.  Effect  oi  Percentage 
of  Summerwood. — With  most 
coniferous  wood  the  summer 
wood  is  readily  identified  and 
forms  a  valuable  index  of  the 
raechanical  [nt>pertie8  of  the 
timber.  The  proportion  of 
summer  wood  in  a  given  conif- 
erous timber  is  generally  de- 
tennined  by  estimating  the 
ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  areas 
of  the  dark  rings  to  the  total 
eroes-section. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  relation 
oF  per  cent  summer  wood  to 
strength  and  stiffness  for  sev- 
eral   coniferous    woods.     On 

account  of  the  important  relation  which  the  per  cent  summer  wood  bears 
to  mechanical  properties  a  minimum  percentage  hmit  has  been  inserted 
in  specifications  for  structural  timber  (see  Art.  250) . 

239.  RelatJons  of  Mechanical  Properties  to  Portion  in  Ttee. — Since 
vood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  more  dense  than  that  higher 
up,  and  since  the  densest  wood  at  any  given  height  is  situated  between  the 
pith  and  the  middle  ring  of  the  cross-section,  a  small  variation  in  the 
strength  of  wood  due  to  position  in  the  tree  will  be  found.  Fig.  13  shows 
how  the  strength  and  ener^  of  rupture  of  hickory  specimens  vary  due  to 
position  m  tree.  Fig.  14  shows  how  the  strength  of  wood  in  Western 
Iftrch  trees  varies  with  the  height  above  ground. 

240i  Tbe  Influence  of  Defects  im  Medumlcal  Pn^wties.— Defects 
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are  one  vA  the  principal  causes  of  variation  in  the  mechanical  properties 
of  timber.  The  diacrepanciea  in  the  strength  values  of  large  and  amall 
specimens  and  the  variation  in  properties  of  similar  test-pieces  from  the 
same  wood  are  conditions  largely  due  to  defects. 

Knots  destroy^the  continuity  of  the  wood  elements  and  consequenUy 
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diminish  tensile  strength.  Such  defects  are,  therefore,  a  source  of  weak- 
ness when  present  in  the  lower  Sbers  of  a  simple  beam,  and  especially  so  if 
under  the  load.  Large  knots  and  knot«  which  are  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  a  member  adversely  affect  the  strength  of  a  column  or,  if  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  top  fibers,  weaken  a  beam.  Table  7  shows  the  effects 
<A  knots  on  the  compressive  strength  and  stiffness  of  6X&-in.  priams  of 
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TABLE  7.— EFFECT  OF  KNOTS  ON  STRENGTH  VALUES  OF  DOUGLAS 
FIR,  WESTERN  LARCH,  AND  WESTERN  HEMLOCK  IN  COMPRESSION 
PARALLEL  TO  GRAIN,  LARGE  SPECIMENS 

(From  Bull.  108,  Fuwt  SAtrioe) 
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Douglas  fir,  Western  hemlock,  and  Western  larch.  From  the  results  in 
this  table  it  appears  that  knots  1)  in.  in  diameter  or  over  mi^  diminish 
the  compressive  strength  and  stiffness  of  Btructural  timbeis  from  15  to  20 


n  Per  cent  Bued  OB  Dir  VelgU 

Fig.  15.— Relation  betwoea  the  Crushing  Strength  ParaHel  to  GniiQ  and  the  Mtualure 
Content  for  Sevcisl  Woods.    (Cmntfor  Mo.  108,  FoKst  Servioe.) 


per  cent.  Tests  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have  shown  that 
knots  have  little  effect  on  the  elastic  limits  and  stiffnesses  of  beams  but  tit^ 
decreaae  the  modulus  of  rupture.    Consequently  knots  in  beams  will 
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ftdvereely  affect  ultimate  strei^h 
and  toughness.  Sound  knots  near 
the  neutral  plane  have  little  in- 
flueoce  on  the  shearing  strengths 
of  beams. 

Shakes  and  checks  are  most 
harmful  to  strength  when  they  |  **' 
follow  the  neutral  {done  of  a 
beam  or  run  dia^natly  across 
the  teoaioD  side  of  it.  In  the 
first  case  they  weaken  the  re- 
sistance to  horisontal  shear,  and  i 
in  the  second  case  they  lessen 
the  tensile  strength. 

Restrictions  on  the  character, 
size,  and  position  of  defecte  in 
structural  timbers  are  given  in 
the  grading  rules  proposed  by 
the  Forest  Products  laboratory 
(Bee  Art.  250). 
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Fio.  17. — RektioD  between  Stiffness  in  Bend* 
ing  and  Moifrture  Content  for  Three  Species 
of    Wood.      (From    Or.    No.    108,    " 


Flo.  16.— Variation  of  Strength  i 

with  MoiHture  Content  of  Wood.     (From 
BvU.  No.  70,  Foreet  Service.) 

241.  The  Effect  erf  Moisture 
on  Mechanical  Properties.^  Va- 
riations in  the  moisture  content 
of  the  cell  walls  are  accompanied 
by  large  changes  in  the  strength 
and  stiffness  of  wood.  These 
effects  are  most  noticeable  in 
small,  clear  pieces  which  season 
with  great  rapidity.  On  account 
of  the  slowness  with  which  large 
structural  timbers  dry  it  is, 
however,  unsafe  to  count  on 
any  increase  in  strength  due 
to  air-drying  of  such  members. 
After  years  of  seasoning,  large 
timbers  may  lose  enough  water 
to  effect  an  increase  in  tensile 
and  compressive  strength  and  in 
stiffness,  but  defects  arising  from 
shrinkage  stresses  often  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  resistance  to 
Forest  horizontal  shear  sresses.  In 
kUn-drying  the  normal  increase 
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in  strength  due  to  loss  of  moisture  is  often  nullified  by  case-liafdemng,  a 
condition  which  prevents  complete  drying  of  the  piece  and  produces  internal 
stresses.  Since,  however,  pieces  less  than  4X4  iu.  in  cross-section  may  be 
considerably  strengthened  and  stiffened  by  proper  drying,  the  magnitude 
of  the  influence  of  moisture  on  these  properties  will  now  be  considered. 
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i.lDtiwPlecGGJtIiichee  Long. Inches 

Fia.  18. — Streaa-deformBtioD  Diagrams  for  Compressive  Tests  Parallel  to  the  Grain 
in  Woods  Varying  ia  Moisture  Content  from  Wet  to  Oven  Dry  ConditioiiB. 
{Bwa.  No.  70.    Forest  Service.) 

The  mechanicid  properties  of  wood  are  not  materially  affected  by  a 
reduction  in  the  moisture  content  imtil  the  fiber-saturation  point  is  reached. 
Further  drying  causes  a  large  proportionate  increase  in  strength  and 
Btiffnees.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by  evidence  in  Figs.  15,  16  and 
17.    Fig.  18  shows  the  effects  of  variations  in  moisture  content  cm  the 
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Bhapee  of  the  compressive  Btress^efonnation  curves  for  aeverat  Irinrfu  of 
wood.  All  specimens  used  in  securing  the  data  for  the  above  figures  were 
of  clear  material  2X2  in.  in  croea-eection.  Compression  test>-piecefl  were 
5}  in.  long;  bending  specimens  were  loaded  at  the  center  over  a  3-ft.  span. 
A  Bummaiy  of  the  effects  of  moisture  on  the  strength  and  stiffness  of 
small,  clear  sticks  of  certain  woods  is  contained  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8.— THE  STRENGTH  AND  STIFFNESS  OF  AIR-DRY  AND  KILN-DRY 

WOOD  EXPRESSED  IN  TERMS  OF  GREEN  MATERIAL 

(Tiemann,  in  BvU.  No.  70,  Forest  Service) 


Ultiuatk  Sturoth  Ratio*.* 

SniTHiH  Ratios. 

Bp«». 

Af 

sts.. 

Cr«B«.dlD«. 

PMiUeFt^^oun. 

CroMBradlDi. 

Kiln-dry 

Aii-dry 

KilD^lO' 

Ai«lry 

KUiwlry 

AiiMlrr 

"V 

A^. 

.L0Bgl«Jpine.... 

2.9 
3,7 
2,8 

3.0 
2.6 

1.7 

2.4 
1.8 

2.0 
1,7 

2.6 
2.8 
2.1 



1.6 

i.a 

1.6 

1.6 
2.3 
1.4 

1.9 
1.5 

1.2 
1.6 
1.2 

1* 
1.3 

1.6 
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1.4 
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Cheetnut 

LobloUy    pine, 
hewtwood..... 

1,2 

(AiiHtoy-iaper 

utio  limit 

mnippre 

dmauir  t 

*"""'■ 

Since  wood  rarely  remains  as  dry  as  when  taken  from  the  kiln,  the 
tabulated  values  for  air-dry  material  are  of  more  general  application  than 
those  given  for  the  dryer  condition.  The  table  well  shows  that  the  strength 
of  small  sticks  of  air-dry  wood  may  be  50  per  cent  or  more  and  the  stiff- 
ness 10  per  cent  or  more  than  the  corresponding  values  for  green  material. 

242.  Effect  of  Temperature  on  StrengUi  of  Wood.— The  effects  of 
temperature  on  wood  are  dependent  upon  the  moisture  content.  Dry 
wood  expands  slightly  when  heated,  while  wet  wood  shrinks  owing  to  the 
evaporation  of  moisture. 

The  linear  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  parallel  to  the  grain  is 
approximately  0.000006  for  beech,  wahiut,  maple,  elm,  and  chestnut; 
0.000005  for  oak  and  pine;  0.000004  for  poplar,  mab<%any  and  fir;  and 
0.0000026  per  deg.  C.  for  boxwood.  In  radial  direction,  the  coefficient  for 
the  species  mentioned  above  is  from  5  (for  chestnut)  to  15  (for  fir)  times 
the  value  given  for  longitudinal  expansion. 

Very  high  temperatures  such  a^  used  in  vulcanizing  slightly  weaken 
dry  wood.  Freezing  somewhat  increases  both  the  strength  and  stiffness 
of  wood.*  If  wood  is  kept  moist  during  the  heating  process  it  is  rendered 
*  See  BuU.  No.  70,  Foreet  Service. 
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very  pliable  and  U  weakened.  The  results  of  a  large  number  tA  tests  on 
the  effect  of  various  drying  and  steamiog  treatments  on  wood  were  re- 
poti«d  by  Tiemann  in  the  Lumber  World  Review,  Apr.  10,  1915, 

From  this  report,  Table  9  has  been  abstracted.  The  results  fdiow  that 
shiuming  green  wood  under  high  temperatures  and  pressures  greatly 
weakens  it.  Air-dried  wood  subjected  to  temperatures  above  330'  P. 
aud  steam  pressures  of  90  lb.  per  square  inch  was  also  weakened  but  to  a 
leas  extent  than  the  soaked  wood. 

TABLE  9.— THE  WEAKENING  EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  DRYING  PROCESSES 

ON  THE  CRUSHING  STRENGTH  OF  2X2-IN.  WOOD  PRISMS 

(Tiemann,  in  Lumber  World  Reeiea,  Apr.  10,  1916) 


IQnd  o(  Wood. 

Peb  Ceht  or  NOHiiAI.  vaui 

TlMtlSBllt. 

Aii^iied. 

m 

While  uh 
Loblolly  piD. 
Redorii 

WblMuh 

Redo^ 

White  uh 
LobloUy  pin« 
Red«k 

White  uh 
LobloUy  pine 
Redo^ 

WhiMuh 
Loblolly  pint 
Redokk 

White  »rii 
Loblolly  iHn. 

Redo«k 

-23.4 
-31.0 

■-  7.e 

-34.8 

+13.8 

-10.3 
-19.7 

-24.8 
-44.5 

-3«.« 
-39.9 

-11.9 
-18.0 

+18.3 
0 
0 

-49,1 

-37 

-61.3 

0 
0 

+  i.i 

lemin,... 
Gmin 

4  hi 

»bi 

274-F..  4hr 

10  lb./in.>.  2T4»  F.,  4  hr 

-13.7 

-24.» 
-3 

Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt  *  states  that  a  high  d^ree  of  steaming  reduces  the 
strength  and  the  spike-holding  power  of  the  wood.  The  safe  limiting  con- 
ditions for  steaming  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  wood,  the  thoroughness 
of  seasoning,  the  steam  pressure,  and  the  duration  of  steaming.  He 
states  that  loblolly  pine  should  not  be  steamed  at  pressures  above  30  lb. 
per  square  inch  for  more  than  four  hours,  or  20  lb.  per  square  inch  for 
more  than  -dx  hours. 

*  Circular  No.  39,  Forest  Serrioe. 
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243.  Tlie  ^ect  of  PreBervatives  on  StrengtiL— Experiments  made 
at  the  Forest  Froducta  Laboratory  *  show  that  creosote  oil  in  itself  is 
not  injurious  to  the  strength  of  timber,  but  exceesive  heat  or  pressure  dur- 
ing the  steaming  and  impregnation  processes  may  injure  strength  consid- 
erably. From  a  boiling  treatment  (see  Art.  220),  on  Doi^las  fir  timbers, 
both  green  and  air-eeasoned  stringers  lost  about  one-third  of  their  normal 
strength.  Similar  results  were  gotten  on  green  Douglas  fir  stringers  which 
were  subjected  to  a  fuU-cell  process  with  a  preliminary  steaming  at  325°  F. 
In  a  number  of  teets  on  small  specimens  of  Douglas  fir,  longleaf  pine,  and 
shortleaf  pine,  the  results  showed  that  air-dry  material  was  less  affected 
by  treatment  than  green  wood.  Several  methods  of  creosoting  were  used, 
but  the  temperature  was  kept  below  200°  F.  and  the  pressure  below  150 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  bending  strength,  stiffness,  crushing  strength,  and 
longitudinal  shear  resistance  of  specimens  of  air-dry  material  were  not 
materially  injured  by  treatment;  whereae  similar  green  speimens  were 
weakened,  in  some  cases  over  30  per  cent.  In  tension  across  the  grain 
both  air-dry  and  green  specimens  lost  heavily  in  strength  by  treatment; 
in  some  cases  over  half  of  the  normal  strength  was  thus  destroyed. 

Zinc  chloride  solutions  of  the  strengths  commonly  used  in  treating  do 
not  seriously  weaken  timber,  but  apparently  do  render  it  somewhat  more 
brittle  under  impact. 

24i.  Fire-kffled  Doof^  Fir.— From  the  results  of  over  400  testa  on 
beams  of  structural  size  and  several  hundred  tests  on  smaller  specimens,  t 
it  appears  that  fire-killed  Douglas  fir,  if  sound,  is  practically  as  strong  and 
just  as  stiff  as  material  gotten  from  growing  trees.  If  such  timber  has 
stood  for  several  years  after  the  fire,  it  is  likely  to  be  badly  eaten  by  beetles, 
borers,  and  fungi.  Consequently  careful  inspection  should  be  made 
to  detect  evidences  of  such  deterioration  before  using  fire-killed  Douglas 
fir. 

346.  l^ect  of  Bleeding  on  Strengtii  ot  Lon^eaf  Pine. — ^The  wood 
of  pine  trees  which  have  been  bled  for  turpentine  is  just  as  strong  as  that 
of  unbled  trees.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  results  of  over  1300 
tests  msAe  by  the  Forest  Service  {Cir.  No.  12)  on  air-dry  material.  Fur- 
thermore, these  tests  show  that  neither  the  shrinkage  nor  the  specific 
weight  are  affected  by  bleedii^;  and  that  the  resin  loss,  confined  to  the 
Bapwood,  is  insufiScient  to  affect  the  durabiUty  of  the  wood.  Other  tests 
indicate  that  the  strei^^  of  longleaf  pine  is  independ^it  of  the  resin 
content. 

*  See  Cvmiiar  No.  39,  of  Forest  Service,  and  BuUelin  No.  286  of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric. 

t  J.  B.  Knapp  in  Forest  Service  BuC.  No.  112. 
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STRBNOTH  OP  NAILS  ffl  WOOD 

346.  Holding  Force  of  Nails. — One  of  the  moet  valuable  {voperties 
of  wood  ifi  the  facility  with  which  boards  may  be  attached  by  means  of  nails 
and  the  strength  of  such  attachments.  The  holding  force  of  nails  and 
MpilceB  in  different  woods  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  important^.  In 
Fig.  19,  the  starting  resiBtances  against  the  drawing  out  from  diy  oalc 
wood  of  nails  having  different  styles  of  points,  are  shown  gnq^cally. 
The  cut  nails  exhibit  a  much  greater 
holding  force  than  do  the  wire  nails, 
and  a  slightly  sharpened  point  gives 
the  highest  resistance  for  each  ^>ecie8. 
This  figure  exhibits  the  holding  force 
of  difr^-ent  nails,  per  square  inch  of 
embedded  surface,  when  driven  later- 
ally into  dry  oak  wood.  Evidently 
for  the  softer  woods  the  resistance  to 
drawing  is  very  much  less,  and  ao  is 
the  resistance  when  driven  endwise 
into  the  stick. 

247.  Holding  Force    of    Railroad 
Sfukes. — In  Table  10  are  given  results 
oC  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois to  determine  the  holding  force  d 
i      I       I       I       I       .       I       I       [    ordinary  spikes  and  screw   spikes  in 
I  various  woods.    The  common  spikes 

^  "ol — 11  I  I  1  I  H  I  were  5J  and  6  in.  long  by  A  to  f  i^* 
square;  they  were  fairly  smooth.  The 
screw  spikes  varied  from  5  to  5)  in.  in 
length  and  had  a  diameter  at  root  of 
thread  of  H  to  |f  in.  The  thread 
projected  i  to  ^  in.  and  the  pitch 
was  i  in.  Spike  holes  weie  bored  H 
in  diameter,  thereby  insuring  a 
ti{^t  fit.  The  results  in  the  table  are 
corrected  for  a  uniform  depth  of  6  in.  Other  tests  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  depth  of  penetration  on  strength  indicated  that  these  factors 
were  directly  proportional.  Tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  form  of  point 
on  resistance  to  withdrawal  showed  that  bluntrpointed  and  bevel-pointed 
spikes  were  slightly  superior  to  chisel-pointed  spikes.  Common  spikes 
when  redriven  had  about  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  resistance  of  newly 
driven  spikes. 

Not  only  is  the  holding  force  of  screw  spikes  much  greater  than  that 
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Pio.  19. — Relative  Adhesive  StTcngth 
or  Wire  and  Cut  Noils  in  Oak 
Wood  as  Affected  by  the  Shapes  of 
thdr  Pomts.  (£npr.  Newt,  Vol.  31, 
p.  24.) 
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-RELATIVE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  SCREW  SPIKES  AND 
ORDINARY  SPIKES  IN  SEVERAL  TIMBERS 


£tiU.  No.  6,  Eogr.  Expt.  Sta., 

Univermty  of  Illinois) 

Kind  of 
Bpike. 

SiDd  ol  Tit. 

i-ln.PaU. 

J-i».PuU- 

Mu. 

R«in. 

l-b.  Pull, 

)-in.  Pull. 

^. 

Water  oak. 

Ordinary. 
Screw... 

2870 
488S 

5,730 
9,180 

6,780 
12,190 

100 
170 

100 
160 

100 
179 

Black  oak 

Ordinary. 

Screw... 

2910 
4760 

5,890 
10,420 

7,230 
14,110 

100 
164 

100 
177 

100 
203 

Red  oak 

Ordinary. 
Screw- . . 

2950 
4900 

5,350 
10,400 

7,730 
13,560 

100 
166 

.100 
194 

100 
176 

White  oak 

Ordinary. 

Screw... 

3510 
6250 

5,960 
11,900 

7,870 
12,630 

100 
178 

100 
200 

100 
188 

Ordinary. 

Screw..  . 

3570 
5700 

5,200 
10,470 

7.730 
12,760 

100 
162 

100 
200 

165 

Ordinary- 
Screw.  . . 

2600 
6450 

5,400 
13,140 

8,840 
16,230 

100 

248 

100 
221 

238 

Ordinary. 
Screw... 

2380 
6120 

5,580 
10,090 

7,500 
13,690 

100 
215 

100 
181 

1S8 

Poplar     .     .. 

Ordinary. 
Screw... 

2830 
3880 

8,290 
6,210 

0,670 
7,490 

too 

137 

100 
117 

100 

132 

Cheataut 

Ordinary. 

2850 

saoo 

4,070 
6,340 

5,200 
8,700 

100 

129 

100 
155 

100 
167 

Sweet  Gum 

Ordinary. 
Screw,  .  , 

3230 
5430 

4,120 
7,710 

5,300 
8,280 

100 
167 

100 
162 

100 
156 

LobloUypine.... 

Ordinary. 
Screw... 

2920 
5750 

3,500 
9,050 

4,300 
10,620 

100 
197 

100 
258 

100 
247 

of  plain  spikes,  but  their  reBifltance  to  lateral  thrust  is  also  considerably 
higher.  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt  *  found  that  the  lateral  resistance  of  screw 
spikes  was  1.2  to  2.4  times  the  resistance  of  plain  spikes  similarly  tested. 
No  support  was  provided  for  the  head  of  the  spike  in  these  tests.  In 
timber  treated  with  crude  oil  the  holding  force  of  plain  spikes  is  consider- 
ably  leas  than  in  untreated  timber  or  in  timbers  treated  by  other  commer- 


*See  SuO.  No.  124,  Am.  Ry.  Engr.  Assn. 
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cial  processes.  For  shortleaf  pine  treated  with  crude  oil,  Hatt  found  the 
holding  force  of  plain  spikes  to  be  only  45  per  cent,  and  of  screw  spikes 
73  per  cent,  of  the  values  obtained  for  the  re- 
spective spikes  driven  in  untreated  wood. 

248.  The  Shearing  Strengtti  of  Nailed  Joints. 
— A  considerable  number  of  experiments  at  Iowa 
State  College*  yielded  the  results  given  in  Table 
11.  The  joints  were  tested  as  shown  in  F^.  20. 
The  center -piece  (B)  in  the  joint  was  in  all  cases 
sufficiently  thick  so  that  the  nails  after  piercing 
the  outer  planks  would  not  pass  through  it.  An 
equal  number  of  nails  was  driven  from  each  aide 
of  the  joint  and  the  ends  of  the  blocks  were  made 
plane  to  provide  a  square  bearing.  Although  the 
report  states  that  true  shear  was  obtained  with- 
out tension  or  beading  moment  due  to  eccentricity, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  any  test  of  this  character 
bending  of  the  nails  must  take  place  especially 
after  the  yield  point  of  the  joint  has  been  passed. 
The  amount  of  bending  and  its  influence  on  the 
strength  will  depend  largely  upon  the  bearing  strength  of  the  wood. 

TABLE  ll.-^TRENGTH  OF  COMMON  WIRE  NAII^  IN  SINGLE  SHEAR 
{Bun.  No.  2,  Vol.  4,  lowft  St«te  College) 


Fia.  20.— Type  of  Joint 
Used  in  Shear  Twto  on 
Common  Wire  Nails. 


Nail. 

Umsd. 

Lrngtb 
of  NsilB. 

.FS-i^ 

*'— 

or  Nm; 

/YJJi'p': 

PaDNDB. 

N.»„ 

PLdb. 

""•' 

Spni«. 

Fir, 

OmL  ■ 

8 

20 

2) 

101 

230 

294 

187 

478 

656 

10 

20 

3 

9 

236 

324 

237 

475 

608 

12 

8 

31 

9 

318 

625 

332 

360 

665 

16 

20 

3) 

8 

29B 

494 

263 

456 

750 

20 

20 

4 

6 

372 

746 

386 

632 

992 

30 

20 

41 

fi 

640 

1221 

629 

832 

1392 

40 

20 

4 

656 

1067 

55S 

837 

1580 

SO 

12 

m 

3 

712 

1425 

563 

985 

1925 

60 

12 

6 

2 

826 

1783 

794 

2125 

The  following  conclusions  were  deduced  from  these  tests.    The  varia- 
tion from  the  mean  in  the  shearing  strength  for  single  nails  was  less  than 
38  per  cent  and  averaged  6  per  cent.     In  general  it  appeared  from  these 
tests  that  the  shearing  strength  per  nail  was  independent  of  the  number  of 
*  Bua.  No.  2,  by  M.  I.  Evinger,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Iowa  SUt«  Colkge. 
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naila  in  the  joint  and  varied  directly  with  the  size  of  the  nail  and  the  depth 
of  penetration.  Barbed  nails  in  8-  and  10-penny  sizes,  gave  40  per  cent 
greater  strength  to  yellow  pine  joists  than  smooth  wire  nails  of  like  size. 
Joints  of  soft  non-resinous  woods  lost  from  6  to  16  per  cent  of  their  strength 
in  seasoning,  but  hardwood  joints  showed  an  increased  strength  of  20  to  32 
per  cent  when  seasoned.  Joints  made  frmn  wood  having  a  loose  fiber 
structure  were  weaker  than  those  fashioned  from  dense  material. 

WOBEING  STRESSES  AlfD  GBJUDIRO  RULES 

2tt.  Worbiiig  Stresses. — It  is  probable  that  less  reason  and  more 
guess  work  has  been  used  in  stipulating  factors  of  safety  for  timber  than 
for  any  other  building  material.  Undoubtedly  the  lack  of  reliable  data 
on  mechanical  properties,  unsatisfactory  methods  of  inspecting  and 
grading,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  against  decay  have  been  the  main 
considerations  catiaing  the  use  of  high  factors  of  safety  for  timber.  • 

Wood  has  abo  been  considered  to  be  a  very  variable  material,  and  so 
it  is  when  compared  to  structural  steel.  Tests,  however,  show  that  is  it 
as  uniform  as  concrete,  brick,  or  stone.  For  example,  consider  the  results 
of  experiments  on  32  species  of  wood  comprising  over  5000  tests  of  small 
compression  specimens  and  a  like  number  of  small  beams  which  were 
reported  in  Circular  No.  15,  of  the  Forest  Service,  They  show  that  per- 
centage of  crushing  strengths  within  25  per  cent  of  the  average  ranged 
from  65  to  100  per  cent  for  different  species  and  averaged  93  per  cent  for 
all  species.  In  cross-bending  from  5S  to  95  per  cent  of  the  specimens  had 
strengths  within  25  per  cent  of  the  species'  averages,  the  average  for  all 
species  being  76  per  cent.  Further  results  of  bending  tests  by  the  Forest 
Service  t  in  which  nine  species  and  575  structiural  timbers  in  green  condi- 
tion were  experimented  upon,  show  that  only  3  to  13  per  cent  of  the  tim- 
bera  of  any  one  species  fell  below  75  per  cent  of  the  average  strength. 
Since  the  grading  rules  eliminate  material  which  is  unsatisfactory  through 
lack  of  denaty  or  through  inherent  defects,  most  of  these  weak  timbers 
would  be  discarded  by  proper  inspection.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  in 
view  of  the  data  now  accumulated  it  apjiears  safe  to  use  higher  working 
streraes  in  bending  and  in  end  compression  than  have  been  advocated 
hitherto. 

Table  12  gives  suggested  working  unit  stresses  for  structural  timbers  in 
buildings.  The  values  of  working  stresses  in  bending  are  based  on  a 
minimum  factor  of  safety  of  approximately  1^  for  long-time  loads  on  the 
weakest  timbers  which  would  be  passed  by  the  grading  rules,  or  a  factor 
of  about  2\  for  average  timber  under  the  same  kind  of  loading.     Based  on 

*  See  standard  texts  on  Mechanics;  Merriman's,  Rankine's  and  others, 
t  BiiOttin  No.  108,  Figs.  4  to  12. 
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tasting  machine  determinations  of  moduli  of  rupture  for  small,  dear  sticks 
of  green  wood  the  average  factor  of  safety  lies  between  5  and  6.  For 
highway  bridges  these  stress  values  should  be  diminished  one-sixth  and 
for  railway  bridges  and  trestles  one-tbird.  It  ^ould  be  borne  in  mind  in 
using  these  stresses  that  they  apply  to  timbers  with  defects  limited  (see 
Grading  Rules),  and  that  a  dry  location  is  presupposed.  If  conditions 
surroimding  the  structure  favor  decay,  the  timber  should  be  treated  with 
preservatives;  or,  only  the  more  resistant  species  should  be  used  and  a 
mjnimiim  amount  of  sapwood  bother  with  a  lower  working  stress  should 
be  specified. 

TABLE  13.— ALLOWABLE  WORKING  UNIT  STRESSES  FOR  8TRUCTDEAL 

TIMBERS  IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  • 

Streeaes  tte  in  pouuds  per  square  inch 

(Prepand  IiDm  <Ut>  tuiiil*b«d  br  tht  FonM  Produeta  Ltiioniaiy.] 


Ban 

..H.. 

Conn 

«™. 

SpaeiM. 

EttrmjM 
Fiber. 

^S'" 

CoIumM. 

UrtoOnin 

Oak 

1400 
1600 
1300 
1600 

1300 
1300 
1000 
1100 
900 
900 
1200 
900 

I2fi 
126 
106 
100 
90 
76 
70 
85 
70 
80 
95 
75 

900 
1200 
1000 
1200 
1000 
900 
700 
800 
600 
700 
900 
700 

Southern  yellow  pine  (aound) 

300 

imber  whieb  p«im  tba  gndinc  nik*  of  Um 


260.  Grading  Rules. — As  an  example  of  a  means  for  grading  structural 
timber  in  accordance  with  its  mechanical  properties  a  portion  of  the 
rules  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  for  Southern  yellow 
pine  have  been  inserted.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  discrinunating 
longleaf  from  other  pines,  the  species  classification  has  been  abandoned 
and  limitations  on  density  and  defects  have  been  made  the  bases  of  classi- 
fying. 

Southern  YtUow  Pine:  Tim  term  includee  the  species  of  yellow  ;ane  growing 
in  the  Southern  statee  from  Virpnia  to  Texas,  that  is,  the  pines  hitherto  known  m 
longle&f  pine  (Pinu»  paIu«(riB),  shortleaf  pine  (Ptnw  echinala),  It^kiUy  pine  [/'mui 
lada),  Ctiban  pine  (Pinut  hetenphylia),  and  pond  i»ne  (Pinut  Berotina). 
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Under  dua  heading,  two  daaaee  of  timber  are  designated:  (a)  dense  aoutJiem 
yellow  pine  ^d  (b)  sound  southern  yellow  pine.  It  is  understood  that  theee  two  tenns 
are  descriptive  of  quality  rather  than  of  botanical  species. 

(a)  Dense  southern  yellow  pine  shall  show  on  either  end  an  avnage  of  at  least 
six  annual  liatp  per  inch  and  at  least  one-third  sununer  wood,  or  else  the  greater 
Dumber  <rf  the  rin^  shall  show  at  least  one-third  summer  wood,  all  as  measured  over 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fiftii  inches  on  a  radial  line  from  the  pith.  Wide-ringed  material 
excluded  by  this  rule  will  be  acceptable,  provided  that  the  amount  of  summer  wood 
as  above  measured  shall  be  at  least  one-half. 

The  emitrast  in  coIm'  between  summer  wood  and  spiing  wood  shall  be  sharp  and 
the  summo'  wood  shall  be  dark  in  color,  except  in  pieces  having  considerably  above 
the  minimum  icqturement  for  summer  wood. 

(6)  Sound  southern  yellow  pine  shall  include  pieccfl  of  aouthem  pine  without  any 
ling  or  Buqitiier  wood  requirement,  (See  Sec.  3,  p.  1,  Standard  Definitions  of  Terms 
Relating  to  Structural  Timber,  Serial  Designation:  D  D-IS.) 

This  society  specifies  tliat  standard  dimension  for  bridge  timbere 
shall  be  within  \  in.  of  the  specified  size  when  rough,  and  within  )  in. 
when  dressed. 

The  following  extract  from  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  specifications  for  bridge 
timbers  gives  the  grading  rules  for  Btringers.  These  rules  are  to  be  coupled 
with  the  above  density  requirement.  The  Specifications  (Serial  Desig- 
nation: D  10-15}  also  include  requirements  for  cape,  sills,  poets,  longitu- 
dinal 8trut«  and  ^rts,  and  longitudinal  X-braces,  sash  braces  and  sway 
braces. 

(a)  Deiue  Southern  Ydhui  Pint:  Dense  southern  yeDow  pine  shall  show  not 
leas  than  80  per  cent  of  heart  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  measured  across  the  sides  any- 
where in  the  length  of  the  piece;  loose  knots,  or  knots  greater  than  1}  in.  in  diamet«r, 
win  not  be  permitted  at  points  within  4  in.  of  the  edgee  of  the  piece. 

(6)  Sound  Soulkem  Yellow  Pine:  Sound  southern  yellow  pine  ahall  be  square- 
edged,  except  it  may  have  1  in.  wane  on  one  comer.  Koota  shall  not  exceed  in  their 
largeet  diameter  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  face  of  the  stick  in  which  they  occur. 
King  shakee  extending  not  over  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the  fHece  are  admissible. 

Tlie  Forest  Products  Laboratory  proposes  a  rule  which  is  similar  to 
tbe  above  excepting  that  it  sharply  limits  the  poeition  of  defects  in  beams. 
The  parts  of  the  proposed  rule  dealing  with  defects  may  be  applied  to  all 
species  of  structural  timber;  for  Douglas  fir  the  clauses  relating  to  con- 
trast between  spring  wood  and  summer  wood  should  be  omitted. 

RULES  PROPOSED  BY  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  FOR  GRADING 
STRUCTURAL  TIMBERS  OF  SOUTHERN  YELLOW  PINE  • 

Gbadb  I 
R«quiremaits  for  quality,  number  of  rings,  and  pr(^K»tion  of  summer  wood: 

1.  StiaM  contain  only  sound  wood. 

2.  Wood  shall  have  a  density  indicated  by  the  following  characteristics: 

■  tVom  ■  paper  "  Btmetunl  Timber  in  tbs  Onitcd  SUto,"  br  H.  S.  BMta  ud  W.  B.  anelqr. 
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Shall  ahow  on  the  croeB-flection  ha  average  of  not  less  than  one-third  sununer  wood, 
measured  orer  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  inches  on  a  radial  line  from  the  pith.  Tim- 
ber with  an  average  of  lees  than  tax  anaual  growth  rin^  per  inch  shall  ahow  an  averagB 
of  not  lees  than  one-half  munmer  wood.  Contrast  in  color  betweoi  eumnMT  wood 
aod  spring  wood  shall  be  Bbarp. 

In  cases  where  timbers  do  not  contain  the  pith,  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate  it 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  curvature  of  the  rings,  the  same  inspection  shall  be 
made  over  three  inches  of  an  approximately  radial  line  banning  at  the  edge  nenroBt 
the  pith. 

3.  ReBtrictions  on  Knots  In  Becms. — Shall  not  have  in  Volume  I  (see  Fig.  21) 
sound  knots  with  a  diameter  greater  than  Ij  in.  or  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  fsce 
on  which  they  appear,  or  knots  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter  which  are  ineecurely 
attached  to  the  surrounding  wood.    Shall  not  have  in  Volume  II  sound  knots  with 
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a  diameter  greater  than  3  in.  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  whidi  they  appear, 
or  insecurely  attached  knots  with  a  diameter  greater  than  1}  cr  one-fourth  the  width 

of  the  face  on  which  they  appear. 

The  aggregate  diameter  of  all  knots  within  the  center  half  of  the  length  of  any 
face  shall  not  exceed  the  width  of  that  face. 


Note. — Ths  i 


tf T  of  ■  knot  OD  tb«  nurrow  or  hoiiiODtal  fsoa  el  ■  burn  ■• 

[>Frp«ndtculAr  to  the  edge  of  the  timber.     On  tfao  widn  oi 
■  knot  ia  to  ba  taken  u  ila  diuneler.     Bee  Fi|.  31. 


4.  RestiictioiiB  oa  Knots  in  Columns. — Sound  knots  whose  diametral  are  greater 
than  4  in.,  or  one-third  the  least  width  of  the  column,  or  knots  over  )  in.  in  diameter 
which  are  insecurely  attached  to  the  surrounding  wood  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Non. — The  diameter  of  ■  knot  le  to  be  taken  u  ita  projeetiou  on  ■  lino  perpendieiilnr  to  tin  *dc* 
of  the  column.     Sn  Fig   21. 

5.  Restrictions  on  ^akes  and  Checks  in  Beams.^Ring-shakes  shall  Dot  oocupy, 
at  either  end  of  a  timber,  more  than  one-fourth  the  width  for  green  material,  nn-  more 
than  one-third  the  width  for  seasoned  material. 

Any  combination  of  checks  and  shakes  which  would  reduce  the  strengUi  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  allowable  ring-shakes  will  not  be  permitted.  Shakes  diall 
not  show  on  the  faces  of  either  green  or  seasoned  tlmber- 
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^bt  impoztaaaa  of  thesa  ahakei  and  oheaka  decreaiie*  proporti 
■hoald  be  HHuldsnd  ai  eitendiu*  to  tb«  dcdUi.  Checka  i 
EODtiniMiw  is  tin  dinetioa  of  the  leoitb  of  the  timbai  but  i 
of  the  inapHtor.  their  veaksDing  eOeot  is  Kreater  tbao  that  < 
Allowable  noditioiu  tor  both  grsen  and  geaaoned  materii 
shakea  lurther  detelopad  durinc  Kaaonins.  The  maiinm 
not  be  allowad  unleaa  it  ia  praotically  Bertaic  trom  the  sppe 
vt  the  aeaoDDins  ooni^tioiu  or  ienctb  of  time  elapaed  rion  ci 
purpoaea  of  thii  niie  it  will  be  ooBiidercd  that  &t  least  It 
for  materuJ  to  beoome  thoroughly  aeaaoned. 

6.  R«strlctioiis  on  CroBB-Ormin  in  Beams. — Shall  not  h&ve  diagonal  grain  witb 
ilope  gr«iiter  than  1  in  20  within  the  middle  half  of  the  length  of  the  beam. 

Grade  II 

Qrade  II  includes  material  rejected  from  Grade  I  on  account  of  either  (A)  having 
len  density  than  required  for  Grade  I  or  (B)  having  more  serious  defects  than  allowed 
in  Grade  I. 

(A)  Material  rejected  from  Grade  I  because  of  deficient  density  will  be  aocepted 
m  Grade  II,  provided  it  conforms  to  all  the  requiremeate  of  Grade  I,  except  that  in 
paragraph  2  the  requirements  for  one-third  sutnmer  wood  in  material  having  6  rings 
and  over  per  inch,  shall  be  changed  to  one-fourth;  and  that  the  requirementa  for  tme- 
half  summer  wood  in  material  having  less  than  6  rings  per  inch,  shall  be  changed  to 


(S)  Material  rejected  from  Grade  I  for  having  excess  of  serious  defects  will  be 
accepted  in  Grade  II,  provided  it  conforms  to  paragraph  2  of  Grade  I,  and  has  defecte 
limited  as  follows: 

7.  Reetrictions  on  Knots  in  Beams. — Shall  not  have  in  Volume  I  sound  knots 
with  a  diameter  greater  than  3  in.  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  which  they 
appear;  or  knots  which  are  insecurely  attached  te  the  surrounding  wood,  whose  diam- 
eter exceeds  1)  in.,  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  which  they  appear. 

ShaJl  not  have  in  Volume  II  knots  which  are  insecurely  attached  whose  diameter 
exceeds  3  in.,  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  which  they  appear. 

The  aggregate  diameter  of  all  knots  within  the  center  half  of  the  length  of  any 
face  shall  not  exceed  two  times  the  width  of  that  face. 

NoTK.^ — For  method  of  meaiimnc  diameten  of  knoti  in  beams  sea  note  in  role  3. 

S.  Restrictioiui  on  Knots  in  Colomns. — Sound  knots  whose  diamet«te  ore  greater 
than  6  inches  or  one-half  the  least  width  of  the  column,  or  knots  which  ore  insecurely 
attached  to  the  surrounding  wood  and  whose  diameters  are  greater  than  3  in.  or 
one-fourth  the  least  width  of  the  column  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Nora. — For  method  of  measurlDc  diameten  of  koata  in  oolomns  see  note  in  mis  t. 

g.  Restrictions  on  Shakes  and  Checka  in  Beams. — Ring-shakes  shall  not  occupy 
at  either  end  of  a  timber  more  than  one-third  the  width  for  green  material,  nor  more 
than  one-half  the  width  for  seasoned  material. 

Any  combination  of  checks  and  shakes  which  would  reduce  the  strength  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  allowable  ring-shakes  shall  not  be  permitted.  (See  note  in 
Rule  5.) 

Grading  rules  for  the  hardwoods  oiay  be  found  in  the  Report  on  the 
Lumber  Induatry,  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  1914. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
BOTLDING  STONE* 

201.  Uses  and  Prodaction. — We  shaU  include  under  the  head  of  build- 
ing atone  those  atones  which  are  used  for  omamentation  or  for  ajiy  foim 
of  masonry  construction,  as  in  foundations,  retaining  walls,  buildings, 
bridges,  pavements.  In  some  of  these  constructions  stone  has  been 
employed  as  a  building  material  since  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty.  Tbe 
tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  excavated  ruins  of  ancient  Troy, 
remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  structures,  and  the  many  old  moniunentB 
of  stone  scattered  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and  tbe  Holy 
Land,  all  bear  witness  to  the  use  which  the  ancients  made  of  this  materi&L 
The  conditions  which  govern  in  the  selection  of  atone  for  structural  pur- 
poses are  cost,  fashion,  ornamental  value,  and  durability;  although  the 
latter  property,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  frequently  overlooked  or  disre-' 
garded.  Cost  is  lai^ely  influenced  by  transportation  charges,  difficulties 
in  quarrying  and  cutting,  the  ornamental  features,  and  the  durability  of 
tbe  stone.  Color  and  arrangement,  and  shape  of  mineral  constituents 
greatly  influence  faahion  and  ornamental  value.  Resistance  to  fire  and 
power  to  withstand  weather  conditions — factors  which  are  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  rock — are  the  most  important 
determinatora  of  durability. 

Suitable  stone  for  structural  purposes  is  widely  distributed  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Granite  is  found  in  laige  quantities  in  Canada, 
England,  Scotland,  Sweden  and  Norway;  within  the  United  States  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Maine,  California,  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina, 
lead  in  production.  Limestone  and  marble  are  found  abroad  in  Canada, 
Italy,  England,  Algeria,  Germany,  Belgiimi,  France  and  Austria;  the 
following  states  lead  in  producing  limestone:  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  while  Vermont,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  New  York  provide  most  of  the  domestic  marble.  Sandstme 
is  obtainable  in  Canada  and  Scotland;  New  York,' Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington  and  Massachusetts  lead  the  states  in  production.  Trap 
rock  is  produced  principally  in  California,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Washii^on  and  Massachusetts.     Slate  is  found  abroad  in 

*  References  freely  consulted  in  preparing  this  chapter  ue  Merrill's  Stone  for  Build- 
ing and  Deeoration,  Ries'  Building  SUmm  and  Clay  PndwU,  Edtel's  BwOding  Slone» 
and  Clayt,  Ries'  and  Watson's  Engineering  Geology- 
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Canada,  England  and  France:  within  the  United  States  the  principal 
aourcefi  are  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  New  York  and  Maryland. 

In  1914,  the  value  of  building  etoae  (exclusive  of  slate),  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  $77,412,292.  Of  this  amount  the  limestone  pro-  , 
ducrtion  totaled  approximately  44  per  cent,  the  granite  26  per  cent,  marble 
10  per  cent,  trap  rock  10  per  cent,  and  sandstone  10  per  cent.  .  Tlie  value 
of  the  stone  sold  for  various  ptuposes  was  as  follows:  39  per  cent,  princi- 
paUy  limestone  and  trap  rock,  was  marketed  as  crushed  stone;  23  per  cent 
was  sold  as  rough  or  dressed  building  stone;  9.1  per  cent,  granite  and 
marble,  was  sold  for  monuments;  4.9  per  cent,  chiefly  granite  and  sand- 
stone, was  the  value  of  the  material  sold  for  paving;  4.8  per  cent  was  sold 
for  rip-rap;  2.4  per  cent,  largely  sandstone  and  granite,  was  sold  for  curb- 
ing. Nearly  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  limestone  included  in  the  above 
amount  was  sold  as  fiux.  The  production  of  slate  in  1915  for  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  $4,958,915. 

262.  The  Mineral  Constituents  of  Rocks. — Inasmuch  as  rocks  are 
aggregations  of  minerals,  their  properties  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  these  constituents.  Valuable  aid  in  determining  minerals 
is  afforded  by  the  blowpipe  and  by  the  reactions  of  the  minerals  with  acids. 
For  identifying  minerals,  for  ascertaining  their  condition,  and  for  observ- 
ing  the  structural  arrangement  in  a  rock,  the  examination  of  thin  sections 
under  the  microscope  by  an  expert  petn^rapher  is  often  of  great  value. 
Chemical  analyses  of  rocks  are  of  Uttle  importance  except  in  co'rroboratii^ 
microscopic  observations.  The  rapid  determination  of  mineral  constitu- 
tion is  ordinarily  made,  however,  through  recognition  of  certain  physical 
properties.  The  more  important  of  these  properties  are  hardness,  cleavage, 
Btr^E,  color,  luster,  specific  gravity  and  shape  of  crystals. 

Hardness  is  probably  of  most  importance  for  rapid  determinations  of 
minerals.  It  is  measured  by  scratching  the  mineral  with  a  series  of  sub- 
stances of  known  variation  in  hardness,  the  following  scale  of  Mohs  being 
generally  used: 

1.  Talc,  easily  scratches  with  the  thumb-nail. 

2.  Gypsum,  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 

3.  Calcite,  not  scratched  by  thumb-nail,  but  easily  cut  by  knife. 

4.  Fluorite  can  be  cut  by  knife  with  greater  difficulty  than  calcite. 
6.  Apatite  can  be  cut  only  witii  difficulty  by  knife. 

6.  Orthoelaae  can  be  cut  by  knife  with  great  difficulty  on  thin  edges. 

7.  Quartz,  not  scratched  by  steel,  scratches  glass. 

8.  Topaz. 

0.  Sapphire. 
10.  Diamond. 

If,  for  example,  a  given  substance  is  scratched  by  calcite  and  not  by 
gypsum  its  hardness  is  between  2  and  3. 
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Cleavage  is  the  measure  of  the  ease  and  diatinctneas  with  which  a  min- 
eral may  be  separated  on  planes  parallel  to  the  crystal  faces.  All  min- 
erals do  not  exhibit  cleavage  and  only  a  few  possess  well-marked  cleava^. 
Easy,  distinct,  indistinct,  perfect,  and  imperfect,  are  words  often  used  to 
characterize  cleavage. 

Streak  is  the  color  of  the  mineral  when  in  form  of  a  powder.  It  is 
generally  determined  by  rubbing  the  mineral  on  a  bit  of  ui^lazed  porce- 
lain, called  a  streak  stone.  Since  the  streak  of  a  mineral  is  constant  in 
color,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  in  distinguishing  the  hematites  and 
the  sulphides  of  metallic  minerals,  which  vary  considerably  in  color  of  mass. 
Color  is  a  valuable  characteristic  of  the  metals  but  is  leas  a  reliable 
index  of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  especially  if  they  are  contaminated  by 
coloring  agents. 

Luster  is  the  surface  appearance  of  a  mineral  under  reflected  light.  It 
is  frequently  described  by  the  following  terms:  Vitreous  (glassy);  greasy, 
pearly,  resinous,  dull,  silky  and  metallic. 

Crystal  form  is  of  importance  when  a  mineral  has  had  opportunity  to 
develop  its  natural  shape.  This  is  not  the  normal  condition  in  rock  struc- 
ture. Nevertheless  the  form  is  often  of  much  importance  in  microscopic 
examinations. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  most  common  mineral  constituents 
of  building  stones  tc^ether  with  their  chemical  constitution  and  more 
important  physical  properties.* 

Quart!,  silicon  dioxide,  is  a  moet  valuable  conetituent  of  many,  rocks.  Hardneae  = 
7;  sp.  gr.  ■•2.66.  No  cleavage.  It  is  a  colorless,  while  to  gray  sometimes  brown  to 
black  mineral  with  a  white  streak  and  vitreous  luster.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  add 
only  and  weathers  well.     Flint  is  a  non-crystalline  form  of  silica. 

Fddspara  are  a  group  of  silica(«a  of  alumina  with  potash  (orthoclase)  or  witJi  soda  or 
lime  (plagioclase).  Hardness  ^6;  sp.  gr.  2.62  to  2,75.  Cleavage  is  good  on  two  mutu- 
ally perpendicular  planes.  The  streak  is  white  and  the  luster  vitreous  to  pearly. 
Orthoclase  varies  in  color  from  deep  piok  to  whitish  pink,  plagioclase  from  gray  to  white. 
Feldspars  are  less  durable  than  quartz. 

Mieat  are  aiUcates  of  alumina  with  hydrogen  and  potash  (muscoviU)  or  with  inm, 
magnesia  and  hydrogen  {biotile).  IIardDeaB-2  to  3;  sp.  gr.=2.7  to  3.2.  Micas  may 
be  split  along  one  plane  into  very  (hin  tough  plates.  Their  luster  is  vitreous  to  peariy 
and  th^  streak  is  colorless  or  gray.  In  eolor,  muscovite  is  colorless  or  gray  to  brown; 
and  biotite  is  brown  to  black.     Micas,  especially  biotitc,  do  not  weather  well. 

AmphiboU  commonly  occurs  as  hornblende,  a  complex  silicate  of  iron,  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  alumina,  or  sometimes  as  trenutliU,  a  siUcate  of  lime  and  magneaia.  Hard- 
ne8s=5  to  6;  sp.  gr.  ^2.9  to  3.5.  Cleavage  is  perfect  on  two  planes  124°  apart  but 
the  mineral  does  not  separate  into  flakes  like  mica.  Luster  is  vitreous  and  stratk 
uncolored,  grayish  or  brownish.  Hornblende  is  dark  green  to  black,  tremldita  is  white 
to  gray.    Hornblende  weathers  fairly  well,  tremolite  pixirly. 

Pyroxene  is  chiefly  found  as  avgiie,  a  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  magneria  and  ircu. 

"  For  further  information  see  Enfp,r\eenng  Geology  by  Riea  and  Wataon  or  Optical 
Mineratosy  by  N.  H.  and  A   N.  Winchell. 
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Hardneas~d  to  6;  ep.  gr.— 3,2  to  36.  Cleavage  is  good  on  two  planes  93°  apart. 
Color  is  green  to  black     Resembles  hornblende  and  veathers  fairly  well. 

Olivine,  a  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  is  a  round^rained,  greenish  nuDeral  having 
a  hardness  of  6  to  7.  Its  cleavage  is  indistinct,  luster  vitreous,  and  streak  uncolored. 
It  weathers  poorly. 

CMarUtg  are  a  group  of  aluminum  silicates  containing  iron  and  magnesia.  Thty 
are  of  greenish  color  and  have  cleavage  properties  like  mica,  but  less  elastic  leaves. 
Hardnesa— 2  to  2  5.     Streak  is  white  to  green. 

Garnets  are  commonly  silicates  of  iron  and  alumina;  less  often  the  silicates  may 
contain  lime  or  magnesia.  I]ardiieEB  =  6.5  to  7.5.  Cleavage  is  poor,  streak  white, 
color  red,  and  luster  vitreoua.     They  render  stone  difficult  to  dress  and  polish. 

Serpenline  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  having  a  greenish  color  and  soapy 
feel.  H&rdnesB  is  usually  about  4.  The  streak  is  white  and  luster  greasy.  It  is  sd- 
ubte  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  has  poor  resistance  to  weather. 

Taic,  another  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  has  a  hardness  of  1.  Splits  into  thin, 
brittle  plains.    Color  is  white  to  green,  luster  pearly.   Soapalone  in  a  massive  form  of  talc. 

Caiciie,  calcium  carbonate,  effervesces  in  dilute  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  color 
is  quite  variable,  white  when  pure,  Hardne8s=3.  Sp.gr. =2.72.  Cleavage  is  per- 
fect in  three  directions.  Slowly  dissolved  by  wat«rs  containing  traces  of  acids;  not 
very  durable. 

Ddomile,  caldum-maKQ^um  carbonate,  resemblea  calcite.  Hardness— 3.6  to  4. 
&p.  gr.  =2.85.  Itfl  color  is  often  pink  and  white.  Effervesces  in  hot  dilute  add  but 
not  in  cold.     Less  soluble  than  calcite  but  not  very  durable. 

Gypgum,  hydrous  calcium  sulphate,  is  a  colorless  or  white  mineral  Its  hardness 
is  2;  sp.  gr,  2.32,  cleavage  perfect  in  one  plane,  streak  white.  It  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric odd  and  slightly  so  in  water. 

lAmonite,  a  hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  has  no  cleavage.  Its  streak  is  yellowish 
brown.  Hudoess-S  to  5,5.  Sp,  gr.— 3.6  to  4.  Color  varies  from  yellow  to  dark 
brown.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

MagnetUe,  a  combination  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  of  iron,  is  a  black,  strongly 
magnetic  mineral.  Hardness  —  SS  to  6,5;  sp,  gr.^5,16  to  6,18,  Cleavage  is  indis- 
tinct, luster  metallic,  and  streak  black.  Slowly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  Rusts 
on  weathering. 

Fyrile,  iron  disulphide,  is  a  very  common  impurity  in  rocks.  Color  is  brassy 
yellow,  streak  green  to  black,  luster  metallic.  It  has  no  cleavage.  Hardness  =6  to 
6.S;  sp.  gr.*4,95  to  5.1.    Oxidizes  readily  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

mPORTANT  STOBES  FOR  STRDCTTTRAI.  PURPOSES 

263.  Classes  o(  Rocks. — In  accordance  with  geological  origin,  rocks 
may  be  classified  as  igneous,  formed  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of 
molten  material  from  inside  ot  the  earth;  sedimentary,  consolidated  from 
particles  of  decayed  rocks  which  have  boon  deposited  from  streams  of 
water;  and  mekmurrphic,  either  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
undergone  structural  change  due  to  pressure  or  heat.  For  structural 
purposes  granite,  gneiss,  trap  rock,  hmcEto'ie  marble,  sandstone,  quartzite 
and  slate  are  the  most  important  rocks.  Of  these,  granite  and  trap  rock 
are  igneous,  limestone  and  sandstone  are  sedimentary,  and  gneiss,  marble, 
quartzite,  and  slate  are  metamorphic  rocks. 
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264.  Granites  are  hard  crystalline  rocks  of  igneous  origin  which 
have  cooled  before  coming  to  the  earth's  surface.  True  granites  consist 
chiefly  of  orthoclase  feldspar  and  quartz  plus  small  amounts  of  mica  or 
hornblende.  In  commerce,  and  among  quarrymen  and  engineers,  the 
term  granite  has  a  broader  meaning;  it  includes  practically  all  of  the 
crystalline  igneous  rocks  such  as  the  syenites,  which  consist  of  feldspar 
plus  mica  or  hornblende;  the  dioritea,  which  are  mainly  hornblende  plus 
plagioclase  feldspar ;  the  coarse-grained  gabbros,  which  are  chiefly  pyroxene 
plus  feldspar;  pyroxenites,  which  are  composed  essentially  of  pyioxene; 
and  peridotites,  which  commonly  consist  of  olivine  plus  pyroxene  or  horn- 
blende. Although  the  large  majority  of  American  stone  sold  for  granite  is 
correctly  named  from  the  geological  standpoint,  we  shall  use  the  t«rm  as 
applied  commercially  herein.  For  most  granites  the  chemical  conatitu- 
tion  will  fall  within  the  following  limits :  Silica,  65  to  75;  alumina,  12  to  18; 
potash,  3  to  6;  soda,  2  to  5;  with  time,  magnesia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron 
less  than  2  per  cent  each. 

The  uses  to  which  granite  may  be  put  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  crystal  grains,  the  uniformity  of  the  structure,  the  color,  and 
durability.  Only  those  fine-grained  granites,  in  which  the  crystals  are  a 
fifth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  are  suitable  for  work  which  is  to  be 
polished  or  carved.  The  medium-grained  stone  may  be  used  in  building 
construction  but  the  very  coarse-grained  rocks  are,  in  most  cases,  only  fit 
for  crushed  stone.  Microphot(^paphs  of  thin  sections  of  granites  are 
shown  in  Figs,  la  and  lb. 

The  uniformity  of  the  structure  of  granite  is  often  broken  in  several 
ways.  Rift  is  an  obscure  plane,  often  nearly  horizontal,  along  which  the 
rock  can  be  most  easily  split;  grain  is  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  rift 
along  which  the  rock  splits,  but  with  more  difliculty  than  along  the  rift; 
and  head  or  cuiroff  is  the  plane  upon  which  the  stone  does  not  split.  It  is 
likely  that  both  rift  and  grain  were  caused  by  strains  set  up  in  cooling  from 
the  molten  state.  Joints  are  fractures,  produced  by  internal  cooling 
strains  or  temperature  changes,  which  separate  the  rock  into  sheets  or  beds 
running  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  above-mentioned  structural  imper^ 
fectiona  generally  render  the  stone  easier  to  quarry;  although,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  layers  are  very  thin  or  the  joints  are  badly 
disintegrated,  they  are  detrimental  to  its  use.  Segr^ations  of  minerals, 
which  cause  spots  or  kuota,  and  inclusions  of  rock  fragments,  are, 
however,  defects  which  may  render  the  rock  worthless  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  valuable  granites  are  gray  or  red,  although  green,  black 
and  yellow  stones  are  in  use.  The  color  of  the  hghter  stones  is  largely 
determined  by  feldspar,  whereas  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  olivine  and 
chlorite  color  the  darker  rocks.    Since  biotite,  olivine  and  chlorite  weather 
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1  Tinely  Crystalline  Gr^te.  (b)  Cousely  Crystalline  Granite 


\c)  Hornblende  Schist.  (d)  Wabaae,  a  Variety  of  Trap  Rock. 


iff)  Very  Fine  Grained  Sandstone.  (A)  Coarse  Grained  Sandstone. 

Fia.  1. — Photomicrographs  of  Various  Stones  (Magnification  =  14  diamelere.    Crossed 

oicols  used  aa  a,  b,  d,  e,  f,  and  h.    Taken  by  L.  W,  Brown.) 

Dttcriptioiu  (Courtea;  ot  Prof.  A.  N.  Winthdl.)— <n)  PrinoipsUy  tdil«p»r  (Bevcnil  Urce  crystals) 
*Dd  micA  (fefttbery  itructtir*). 

lb)   Lsrcelj  qnuti  (wbi(«]  aod  feldspar  (dark  (ray) :  nmacljr  interlocked  ervitab. 

tc)   Priaeipally  homblende  Itny).  feldapil  and  quarts  (white):   some  macnetita  (hIaEk):    Intei^ 

(rf)  L«r(ely  auclte  (fray),  and  plsaloeUsc  flona.  black  and  white  crystals);  [Dleriockini  crystals. 

(ff)    Nearly  aQ  caldUr;  Boma  of  the  crayish  portJODS  are  limonite. 

(/)    Neariy  aU  ealoite  crystals:  not  well  interlocked. 

(a)  ChMly  quarts  (raliu  (while)  irlCb  abundut  macnetite  (blsck). 

(k)  HoMly  qaaiu  (white),  (rtdspar  (white  with  fins  parallel  Uses),  biotite  and  D 
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poorly,  rocks  contaiiimg  them  are  less  durable  than  the  light-colored  rocks, 
which  are  likely  to  be  free  from  them. 

266.  Gneiss. — A  granite  which  has  become  laminated  through  meta- 
morphism  is  called  a  gneiss.  Evidently  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
gneiss  as  there  are  granites.  Many  of  the  gneisses  of  the  Eastern  states 
are  very  hard  and  durable;  they  are  much  used  in  construction  but  rarely 
for  ornamentation.  Gneiss  in  which  the  foliation  ia  very  fine  is  called  a 
schist,  Fig.  Ic. 

266.  Trap  Rock. — Originally  trap  rock  was  the  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain igneous  rocks  which  occurred  in  massive  layers,  or  in  columns  that 
presented  a  stepped  appearance.  At  the  present  time  trap  rock  includes 
the  heavy  dense  igneous  rocks  which  are  of  dark  color  and  which,  due  to 
rapid  cooling,  are  very  fine-grained.  Basalt,  diabase,  the  fine-grained 
gabbros,  and  occasionally  fine-grained  diorites,  are  the  main  types  of  rocks 
80  classified. 

Basalt  is  a  black,  imperfectly  crystallized  rock  which  consists  mainly 
of  augite  and  plagioclase  feldspar.  It  is  found  quite  commonly  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Northwestern  states.  Diabase  (Fig.  Id),  is  quit«  similar 
to  basalt  in  mineral  composition,  but  is  more  perfectly  crystalhzed.  In 
color  it  varies  from  green  to  a  grayish  black,  the  green  diabases  being  col- 
ored by  olivine  or  chlorite.  Sheets  and  dikes  of  diabase  associated  with 
red  or  brown  sandstone  are  widely  found  in  the  states  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  chief  difference  between  gabbro  and  diabase  lies  in  the  kind 
of  pyroxene,  gabbro  containing  a  foliated  form.  Gabbro  is  found  in 
Maryland  and  in  Minnesota.  Diorite  ia  a  dark  gray  or  greenish  rock  con7 
sisting  of  plagioclase  feldspar  and  hornblende  sometimes  with  a  small 
amount  of  biotite.    It  is  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

Owing  to  their  somber  colors,  toughness,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  quarrying  and  cutting  trap  rocks,  little  use  has  been  made  of  them  for 
building  construction.  When  crushed  they  make  good  road  metal  and 
aggregate  for  concrete.  In  California  trap  rock  is  also  considerably  used 
for  paving  blocks. 

267.  Limestone. — It  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  the  Umestone 
deposits  of  the  United  States  were  formed  from  the  remains  of  corals, 
molluscs  and  other  calcareous  organisms  when  the  ocean  covered  these 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Limestone  is  the  trade  name  for  all 
stratified  rocks,  which  consist  principally  of  calcite  or  a  combination  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates.  Limestones  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  say  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  magnesian  carbonate  are 
called  magnesian  limestones;  those  which  contain  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  the  two  carbonates  are  dolomites;  and  those  which  consist 
principally  of  magnesian  carbonate  arc  termed  magnesites. 

In  the  majority  of  limestones  the  content  of  lime  plus  magnesiail  car- 
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bonatefl  will  nui  over  75  per  cent.  When  the  silica  content  is  high  the 
8tone  grades  into  a  sandstone;  if  the  clay  content  runs  high,  it  approaches 
shale.  Many  limestones  are  contaminated  with  some  or  all  of  the  following 
compounds:  Clay,  Bint,  sand,  iron  carbonate,  iron  oxide,  iron  sulphide, 
gypeum,  and  alkali  carbonates.  Of  these  impurities,  quartz  veins,  flint 
aeams  and  pyrite  inclusions  are  objectionable  if  the  rock  is  aubjected  to 
the  weather. 

Generally  the  grain  of  limestone  is  so  fine  that  individual  ciystals  are 
not  readily  distinguished  by  the  eye  {see  Fig.  le).  In  color,  limestoDea 
vary  from  white  to  black,  although  the  gray  and  blue  rocks  are  the  most 
abundant.  Iron  compounds  are  responsible  for  the  pink,  i^  and  yellow 
varieties,  while  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  material  is  commonly  the 
cause  of  the  blue,  gray  or  black  color. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  already  mentioned  several  other  classes  of 
limestone  are  sometimes  used  for  building  construction.  Among  these 
are  the  famous  oolitic  limestone  of  Indiana  (Bedford  stone),  which  is  com- 
posed of  minute  round  grains  cemented  tt^ther;  the  fossiliferous  lime- 
stones of  Ohio;  the  coquina  of  Florida,  a  soft  hmestone  which  consists  of 
a  cemented  aggregation  of  more  or  less  broken  shells;  and  the  travertine 
of  Italy,  the  calcareous  constituents  of  which  were  deposited  by  running 
streams  or  springs  of  hot  water.  Italian  travertine  was  used  for  the 
interior  of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  New  York  City  and  the  old 
Coliseum  at  Rome, 

268.  Marble. — When  a  limestone  or  dolomite  has  become  crystallized 
throi^h  the  combined  influence  of  great  heat  and  pressure  it  is  called  a 
marble.  Commercially,  however,  the  term  marble  is  often  applied  to  any 
limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish;  for  example,  the  non- 
crystalline fossiliferous  marbles  of  Tennessee.  Besides  calcite  and  dolo- 
mite, marbles  often  contain  impurities,  such  as  mica,  pyrite,  iron  oxide, 
quartz,  tremolite  and  carbon.  With  the  possible  excepti<m  of  carbon, 
any  of  these  impurities  in  segregated  form  is  likely  to  cause  the  stone  to 
weather  non-uniformly;  mica  and  pyrite  are  especially  bad  in  this  regard. 

Most  of  the  more  desirable  marbles  are  finely  crystalline  rocks  (Fig,  If), 
of  white  or  gray  color.  Many  of  the  marbles  of  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  of  this  type.  However,  both  in  tex- 
ture and  color,  marble  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  In  some  stones 
crystals  J  in.  in  diameter  are  in  evidence;  while  in  the  ornamental  but  non- 
weathering  brecciated  marbles  the  stone  body  is  made  up  of  small  par- 
ticles of  crushed  rock  cemented  by  mineral  matter.  The  colors  of  marbles 
range  from  beautiful  shades  of  pink,  yellow  and  red  to  blue,  brown  and 
black.  Iron  compounds  are  generally  responsible  for  the  yellow  and  red 
shades,  while  carbonaceous  material  produces  the  gray,  blue  and  black 
hues. 
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Onyx  marble  is  another  type  of  oroamental  stone  which  is  of  BCHne 
importance  commercially.  These  translucent  rocks  consist  of  colored 
bands  of  nearly  pure  calcium  carbonate  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  layers  of  colored  calcareous  sediments  from  springs  and 
streams  of  cold  water.  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  pro- 
duce small  quantities  of  onyx  marbles.* 

269.  Saadstone. — For  the  most  part,  sandstones  consist  of  quartz 
grains  cemented  together  by  silica,  clay,  iron  oxide,  or  lime  carbonate. 
Feldspar,  mica  and  pyrites  are  conamon  accessory  minerals.  Sandstones 
are  of  sedimentary  origin  and  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  of 
sand  and  gravel  beds  which  either  contained  the  cementing  substance  or 
we^  impregnated  with  it  during  the  process  of  solidification. 

Inasmuch  as  the  color,  hardness,  strength  and  durability  of  sand- 
stone are  due  largely  to  the  binding  agency,  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  cement  is  of  great  importance  in  judging  of  the  value 
of  this  stone.  Silica  forms  the  most  enduring  binder,  but  it  is  likely  to 
render  the  stone  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  Clay  in  combination  with 
silica  often  makes  a  good  binder;  when  segregated  in  seams  it  forms  planes 
of  weakness.  Also  since  a  clay  cement  greedily  absorbs  water,  it  probably 
weakens  the  resistance  of  the  stone  to  freezing.  Iron  oxide  is  the  main 
coloring  agent  and  provides  good  bond.  Probably  the  poorest  cement  is 
lime  carbonate  which,  althot^h  strong,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  rain  water, 
and  consequently  weathers  poorly. 

Sandstones  with  a  lime  carbonate  cement  are  termed  calcareous; 
those  containing  an  iron  oxide  binder  are  called  fem^mous;  and  those 
having  a  clay  cement  are  sometimes  called  argillaceous  sandstones.  Qtiartz- 
t/e  is  a  hard,  metamorphic  sandstone  containing  a  silicious  cement. 

The  textures  of  sandstones  vary  greatly.  In  most  of  the  ornamental 
varieties  the  grains  are  less  than  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  size,  whereas  some 
of  the  stones  used  for  rough  work  contain  stone  particles  several  inches  in 
diameter.  Figs.  Ig  and  lA  show  fine  and  mediimi-grained  sandstones. 
Sandstones  containing  rounded  pebbles  are  called  conglomeraies;  those 
having  inclusions  of  angular  stone  are  brecdaa. 

The  yellow,  red  and  brown  sandstones  are  generally  colored  by  the 
oxides  of  iron;  bluish  and  greenish  shades  are  often  caused  by  pyrite  or 
iron  carbonate;  clay  is  likely  to  make  the  stone  gray. 

The  following  varieties  of  sandstone  are  of  chief  importance  in  building 
construction  in  the  United  States:  Brownstone,  a  sandstone  of  granitic 
origin  containing  more  or  less  feldspar  and  mica  which  is  found  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  Medina 
red  sandstone  of  New  York;  Potsdam  sandstone,  a  hard,  red  to  brown 
rock  quarried  extensively  in  New  York  and  to  some  extent  in  Northern 
*  True  onyx  is  a  tnoaluoeQt  eilioioua  rock  of  wavy  baoded  etnicture. 
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WiseonsiQ;  and  Berea  Bandatone,  a  finely  crystalline  Btone  of  uniform  tex- 
ture and  light  yellow-gray  cdor  found  in  Ohio.  Bluestone,  a  thinly 
bedded  argillaceous  sandetone  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvama, 
makes  hard,  tough  flagstone.  Gray  Medina  sandBtone  from  New  York, 
the  Kettle  River  aandatone  from  Minneaota  and  the  Ablemans  sandetoDe 
from  Wisconsin  are  used  for  paving  blocks. 

360.  Slate. — ^When  a  clayey  shale  has  been  consolidated  by  great 
pressure  to  form  a  rock  which  may  be  cleaved  into  thin  sheets,  the  name 
slate  is  applied.  A  few  aUtes,  also,  have  originated  from  the  mctamor- 
phism  of  igneous  rocks.  From  the  compilation  of  a  large  number  of  analy- 
ses by  Eckel  *  it  appears  that  most  slates  contain  from  55  to  70  per  cent  of 
alica,  9  to  25  per  cent  of  alumina,  with  small  percentages  of  iron  oxide,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  the  alkalies.  The  presence  of  iron  sulphide  is  undesirable, 
since  in  weathering  it  is  likely  to  produce  rust  discolorations  on  the  surface 
of  the  slate.  Slates  exhibit  a  wide  range  in  color  from  green  to  black.  The 
green  varieties  commonly  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  chlorite. 
Most  of  the  non-fading  slates  are  gray  or  black  in  color. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  slate  produced  in  this  country  is  made  into 
roofing  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  is  used  for  mill  stock,  black- 
boards, and  school  slates. 

THE  DURABILnT  OF  STOHB 

261.  The  Weathering  of  Stntctoral  Stone. — This  term  includes  the 
jcsistance  of  stones,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  all  the  disintegrating 
actions  of  heat  and  cold,  water,  frost,  and  chemical  action,  which  combine 
in  tjiis  climate  to  effect  the  rapid  dectunposition  and  destruction  of  most 
of  the  rocks,  and  of  many  of  those  which  have  been  selected  for  building 
purposes.  A  stone  building  or  monument  should  remain  in  good  preser- 
vation for  himdreds  of  years,  but  more  commonly  they  begin  to  scale  and 
crumble  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  old.  The  life  of  a  rock  may  be 
many  thousands  of  years  in  Egypt,  or  Italy,  or  Greece,  when  it  woiild  not 
last  as  many  scores  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

In  quarrying  and  cutting  the  stone  certain  conditions  arise  which  affect 
its  weathering  properties.  Stone  from  the  top  ledges  of  limestone,  granite 
and  slate  and  from  the  eiiposed  faces  of  the  rock  bed  is  likely  to  be  less 
hard  and  diu^ble  than  material  unexposed  to  ground  water  and  the 
weather.  The  method  of  blasting  and  cutting  also  influences  the  strength 
of  the  stone  and  its  resistance  to  freezing  and  temperature  changes.  Small 
charges  of  powder  uniformly  distributed  have  a  lesser  weakening  effect 
than  large  concentrations  of  explosives.  Repeated  hammering  in  cutting 
is  also  likely  to  injure  the  stone.  Some  claim  saw-cut  stone  is  more  dur- 
*  BvUding  Slonta  and  Clayt,  p.  07. 
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able  than  that  finished  by  the  hammer.  Doubtlees  poliehed  stooe  is  mme 
enduring  than  roi^h  surfaced  work,  since  the  rain  slides  off  the  fonner 
more  easily.  Quarrying  of  highly  absorbent  stone,  like  the  more  por- 
ous sandstones,  in  freezing  weather  is  bad  practice,  since  the  rock  is  full 
of  quarry  water  and  is  likely  to  be  spht  by  freezing  action.  Althou^ 
most  stones  work  more  readily  when  freshly  cut  and  full  of  quarry  water, 
yet  it  is  unwise  to  lay  stone  in  a  wall  immediately  after  quarrying^  Such 
procediu«  hinders  evaporaticm  of  the  water  and  thereby  lessens  the 
strength  of  the  stone.*  In  laying  stratified  rock,  like  argillaceous  sand- 
stonee,  brownstones  or  gneisses,  the  naturai  beds  ^ould  be  placed  hm- 
zontal  in  order  to  secure  maximum  weathering  resistance. 

Probably  the  most  important  disintegrating  agent  in  the  case  of  relsp 
tively  impervious  rocks  is  the  variation  of  temperature.  If  one  ctHl- 
siders  that  most  of  the  h>cks  are  composed  of  minerals,  each  of  which  may 
have  a  different  coefiicient  of  expansion  and  that  the  crystals  of  a  given 
mineral  have  different  coefficients  along  their  different  axes,  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  the  unequal  temperatures  in  various  parts  of  a  stone  due  to 
the  way  it  is  exposed  must  produce  large  stresses  and  deformations  within  it 
Furthermore,  experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  always  some  set  aftEX 
the  temperature  has  been  reduced  (see  Art.  267).  Consequently,  the 
alternate  expan^on  and  contraction  due  to  unequal  heating  by  the  am 
slowly  but  surely  break  down  the  structure  of  the  stone. 

The  porosity  of  the  stone  and  the  character  of  its  pores  afFect  its 
resistance  to  freezing.  A  porous  stone  is  less  resistant  to  freezing  than  a 
dense  stone  of  hke  pore  structure  and  composition.  It  is  probable  that  a 
porous  stone  having  large  pores  and  small  tubes  connecting  the  pores  is 
weakened  more  by  freezing  than  a  stone  having  large  pores  and  large  cd^ 
necting  tubes.  Also  rocks  with  tortuous  pores  and  tubes  are  more 
apt  to  be  injured  by  freezing  than  those  of  equal  porosity  having  strai^t 
pores  and  tubes. 

Pyrite,  magnetite,  and  iron  carbonate  oxidize  in  weathering  and  cause 
discoloration  of  the  stone  in  which  they  are  present.  Since  this  oxidaticm 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  volume,  the  surrounding  structure  is  weak- 
ened. When,  however,  pyrite  is  very  finely  and  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  stone,  as  in  Berea  sandstone,  the  structural  injury  due  to 
oxidation  seems  to  be  negligible.  Pyrite  inclusions  in  hmestone,  or  in  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  are  very  objectionable  since  they  may  form  sut 
phuric  acid  during  the  weathering  process  and  the  latter  attacks  the  lime 
and  magnesia  compounds. 

Inasmuch  as  the  atmospheric  water  and  rain  of  most  large  cities  ocm- 

*  It  is  claimed  that  the  evaporation  of  the  quarry  water  leavc«  the  miaera]  matta 
which  it  contains  in  the  pores  of  the  rock,  thus  producdng  a  denser  and  atrongw  BUifftM 
cm  Uie  stone. 
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tain  appreciable  quantities  of  acid,  mainly  carbonic  and  sulphuric,  tite 
solubility  of  the  carbonates,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  biotite,  plagioclase  feld- 
spais,  and  hornblende,  should  be  remembered  when  selecting  building 
stones  for  such  localities.  Limestones,  marbles,  the  laminated  micaceous 
brownstones,  and  calcareous  sandstones  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
solvent  action  of  acidulated  water. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Julien  shows  the  estimated 
life  of  various  building  stones  when  exposed  to  weather  in  New  York  City.* 

Kind  of  Stone.  Life  in  Yean 

Coarse  brownstone 5  to    16 

Fine  laminated  brownstone 20to  50 

Compact  brownstone 100  to  200 

Bluestone  (sandstone),  untried,  probably  centuries. 

Nova  Scotia  sandstone,  untried,  perhaps 60  to  200 

Ohio  sandstone  (best  silicious  variety),  perhaps  from 
one  to  many  centuries. 

Coarse  fossiliferous  limestone 20to   40 

Rne  oSlitic  (French)  limestone 30to   40 

Marble,  coarse  dolomitic 40 

Marble,  fine  dolomitic 60to  80 

Marble,  fine 50  to  100 

Granite 75  to  200 

Gneiss,  60  years  to  many  centuries. 

862.  PresenratiTe  Coatings  for  Stone  Work. — Various  paints,  oils  and 
chemical  solutions  have  been  applied  to  protect  stone  which  has  begun 
to  deteriorate.  Most  of  these  treatments,  however,  must  be  renewed  in  a 
few  years.  Among  those  which  have  been  of  some  vaTue  are  boiled  linseed 
oO,  paraffine,  soap  and  alum  BolutJon8,t  and  Ransome's  process.  Before 
applying  any  of  the  treatments  the  surface  of  the  work  should  be  clean 
and  dry. 

Boiled  linseed  oil  is  brushed  on  in  two  or  three  coats  and  followed  by  a 
coat  of  dilute  ammonia  in  warm  water.  The  latter  application  unifies 
the  discoloration  produced  by  the  oil. 

Melted  paraffine  is  sometimes  applied  by  a  brush  and  then  forced  into 
the  pores  of  the  stone  by  heating  the  surface  to  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  C.  In  treating  the  surface  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  New  York  City, 
the  paraffine  contained  a  solution  of  creosote  and  naphtha.  The  purpose 
of  the  creosote  was  to  prevent  organic  growth  on  the  stone. 

Ransome's  process  consists  in  completely  filling  the  pores  of  the  stone 

•  Report  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Vol.  10,  p.  391. 

t  For  method  of  application  of  this  compound,  see  Art.  S37. 
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with  potassium  or  sodium  silicate.  After  setting  until  dry,  this  is  followed 
by  a  coat  of  calcium  chloride  which  must  be  applied  with  a  different  brush. 
This  treatment  produces  a  strong  lime-silicate  cement.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  dropping  either  solution  on  painted  surfaces  or 
windows. 

263.  The  Value  of  DurabOf^  Tests.— By  far  the  best,  and  pertiape 
the  only  iniaUible,  test  of  the  weathering  gualiti^  of  any  given  stone  is  Uie 
examination  of  a  ledge  of  it  which  has  been  long  exposed,  or  of  an  old 
building,  slab,  or  monument  made  from  the  same  ledge  in  the  quarry. 
Inasmuch  as  this  test  cannot  be  appUed  to  a  new  quarry  without  an  exposed 
face,  and  because  durability  is  by  far  the  most  important  property  of  any 
building  stone,  artificial  tests  have  been  formulated  to  supply  tiiis  inftmma- 
tion. 

The  following  tests  are  of  some  value  in  determining  the  durability  of  a 
stone  of  unknown  weathering  quality:  Freeiing  and  thawing  tests,  acid 
tests,  and  fire  tests. 

864.  Freeing  Tests. — The  method  ordinarily  employed  for  the  frees- 
ing  test  consists  in  inomersing  small  cubes  of  stone  in  pure  water  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  then  subjecting  them  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  10°  to  20°  C.  for  four  hours  or  more,  and  repeating  this  cycle  twenty 
times  or  as  long  as  necessary  to  produce  effect  upon  the  stone.  After 
completion  of  the  test  the  sample  is  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  loss  in 
weight  and  the  appearance  are  noted.  Owing  to  the  time  required  and 
the  small  losses  in  weight  found  in  this  test,  it  is  not  much  used.  Some 
experimenters  crush  the  cubes,  after  the  final  thawing  but  wbUe  they  are 
still  wet,  and  compare  the  strengths  with  results  of  crushing  tests  on  un- 
frozen Bpecimens.  This  comparison  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  unless 
the  cubes  are  equally  perfect  and  several  are  subjected  to  each  test. 

From  a  large  number  of  tests  on  2-in.  cubes  of  Wisconsin  stones  in 
which  thirty-five  repetitions  of  freezing  were  used,  Buckley  found  that 
granites  and  rhyolites  *  lost  less  than  0.03  per  cent,  limestones  less  than 
0.30  per  cent  and  sandstones  less  than  0.62  per  cent  by  weight.  In  crush- 
ing tests,  where  comparable  conditions  obtained,  the  froien  samples 
showed  less  strength  than  the  nonnid  ^}ecimens,  some  of  the  frozen  spe- 
cimens exhibiting  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  equally  perfect 
normal  test-pieces.  Other  results  gotten  by  Bauschinger  on  the  effect  of 
freezing  on  cnislung  strength  appear  in  Table  6. 

Tests  by  Hirschwald  t  show  that  the  resistance  to  freezing  is  dependent 

*  A  dense,  fine-gruoed  igneouB  rock  with  occasional  luge  ciystals  of  quarts  or 
feldspar  which  has  cooled  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  which  has  much  the  same 
minerot  conatitutiau  as  true  granite  i  often  termed  quarts  porphyry. 

t  Reported  in  ffondbucA  der  BatOtnueh^n  Ottttiiupntfvno,  Hiischwald;  also  Bngt- 
ftming  Otolom,  Ri««  and  Wataoui  p.  464. 
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on  the  percentage  of  pore  spa(»  occupied  by  water.  In  experiments  on  a 
number  of  diEFerent  rocks  he  showed  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
6«ezin^  would  rupture  rocks  which  were  saturated  with  water  under 
pressure,  whereas  25  to  30  freesings  affected  but  httle  those,  which  were 
immersed  at  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure.  Consequently,  in 
making  the  freezing  test,  conditions  surrounding  the  soaking  of  the  speci- 
mens should  be  uniform  and  the  aim  should  be  to  Sll  the  pores  as  much  aa 
they  ever  would  be  filled  in  service. 

Branj's  artificial  test  to  determine  the  resistance  to  freezing  has  been 
used  to  some  extent.*  The  test  consists  in  immersing  small  cubes  of 
equal  aze  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  has  been  saturated  at 
25"  C.  or  less,  and  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point  for  one- 
half  hour.  The  specimens  are  then  suspended  in  tdr  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  permit  crystallization  of  the  absorbed  salt,  sprayed  with  pure  water 
from  a  wash-bottle,  and  subjected  to  as  many  repetitions  of  this  cycle  as 
necessary.  Generally  7  to  10  cycles  suffice  to  rupture  the  test-piece: 
Since  the  results  of  this  test  do  not  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  results 
of  freezing  tests,  its  value  is  decidedly  questionable. 

266.  Add  Tests. — To  ascertain  the  resistance  of  stone  to  acidulated 
waters  and  the  acid  atmosphere  common  to  the  large  cities,  tests  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  disintegrating  effect  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acid  gases  upon  samples  of  stone.  In  making  such  testa  carefully  prepared 
cubes  of  equal  size  are  dried  to  constant  weight  at  1 10°  C.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  large  jar  provided  with  a  humidifier  of  some  sort,  and  so  made 
that  it  may  be  hermetically  sealed.  A  stream  of  washed  gas  is  then 
pumped  through  the  Jar  until  all  air  is  expelled.  The  jar  is  then  sealed  for 
two  or  three  days  when  another  application  of  gas  is  administered.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  couple  of  months  the  test  is  discontinued,  and  the  speci- 
mens are  examined  and  weighed. 

In  teste  on  ]-in.  cubes  of  a  number  of  stones,  chiefly  from  New  York, 
Wilber  f  found  the  maximum  pereentsge  losses  in  weight  shown  in  Table  1. 

In  44-day  tests  on  eleven  limestones  of  Wisconsin,  Buckley  found  a 
maximum  loss  in  weight  of  1.13  per  cent  in  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  0.11 
per  cent  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  His  1-in.  and  l^-in.  cubes  were  badly  dis- 
colored and  some  showed  magnesium  incrustations  on  the  surface.  ■  Outside 
of  the  weight  lost  the  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  not  perceptible. 

Slate  is  sometimes  tested  for  resistance  to  acidulated  waters  by  immers- 
ing small  fragments  in  a  very  dilute  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  and  noting  the  losses  in  weight.    Merriman  |  in  his  tests  used  1  part 

•See  Report  by  Luquer,  Traiu.  AJS.C.B.,  Vol.  33,  p.  242. 

t  BviUtin  10,  N.  Y.  State  Muaeum,  p.  3fi7;  also  see  BvOdtng  Stonta  and  Clay, 
by  K  C.  Eckel,  p.  200. 

XBvOdin  275,  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
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TABLE  1.— THE  EFFECT  OF  ACID   ATMOSPHERES  UPON  DIFFERENT 
STONES.     (WiLBM) 


Eiod  of  StoBO 

No.  <a  T«M* 

Mwimupi  Per  Cent  Lom  in 

CO.* 

HBtt 

4 

4 

13 
30 
1 

.029 
.017 
.087 
.104 
.004 

024 

.260 

eute 

.070 

•  Teited  52  diyi. 

t  Tested  31  d.y 

bydrocUoric,  1  part  sulphuric  acid  and  98  parts  of  water.  He  immersed 
3x4-iii.  apecimens  in  this  solutiori  and  determined  the  dry  weight  before 
and  after  a  63-day  immersion  period.  The  average  Ios&  in  weight  of  the 
varieties  which  he  tested  ranged  from  0.2S6  to  0.768  grain;  all  but  one 
variety  had  less  than  0.4  grain  loss. 

It  shoilld  be  always  borne  in  mind  when  making  tests  or  comparing 
weight  losses  in  corrosion  tests  that  a  knowledge  of  the  segregated  inten- 
sity of  the  action  of  the  acid  is  often  of  more  importance  than  the  total 
loss  in  weight. 

266.  Fire  Tests. — ^During  conflagrations  stone  buildingH  often  suffer 
severely.  Under  such  conditions  stone  must  be  classed  as  inferior  to 
structural  clay  or  Portland  cement  products.  The  comparatively  low 
resistance  of  building  stone  to  high  temperatures  is  undoubted^  due  to  a 
combination  of  stresses  set  up  by  the  great  differences  in  the  coe£Qcients 
of  expansion  of  the  constituent  minerals,  and  also  to  the  low  heat  con- 
ductivity of  the  rock.  Quenching  with  a  fire  hose  accentuates  the  stressed 
condition  and  often  badly  cracks  the  stone  or  causes  thin  slabs  to  spall  off. 

The  relative  resistances  of  different  stones  to  high  temperatures  may 
be  compared  and  the  effect  of  structural  and  mineralogical  differences 
observed  by  placing  cubes  in  a  muffle  furnace  and  subjecting  them  to  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  500°  to  900°  C.  The  temperatures  should  be  read 
by  pyrometers  so  placed  that  the  temperature  of  the  specimens  and  not 
the  flame,  is  determined.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  have  one  or  two 
specimens  bored  to  take  a  thermo-couple,  so  that  the  inside  temperature 
of  the  specimens  may  be  estimated.  When  testing  cubes  4  in.  or  less  in 
diameter,  the  temperature  should  be  held  constant  for  at  least  one-half 
hour.  The  effect  of  variations  in  temperature  on  the  strength  of  stone 
is  a  subject  deserving  of  study. 

For  determining  the  resistance  of  stone  work  to  fire,  the  only  satis- 
factory method  of  testing  is  to  build  a  small  hut  or  a  wall  panel  of  sttme 
and  mortar  and  subject  one  side  of  the  structure  to  high  temperature, 
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1750*  F.  (954°  C),  is  specified  by  The  Underwriters'  X^boratories  (see 
Art.  543). 

From  a  cotuuderable  number  of  tests  on  small  cubes  reported  by  W.  E. 
McCourt  iBuU.  No.  100,  N.  Y.  State  Museum),  and  others  by  E.  R. 
Buckley  (BuU.  No.  4,  Wificonam  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey),  the  f crow- 
ing conclusions  seem  justifiable: 

None  of  the  common  building  stones,  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  marble, 
or  sandstone,  will  withstand  temperatures  above  850°  C.  Coarsely 
grained  granite,  gneiss,  porous  sandstones  and  the  coarsely  crystallizing 
marbles  be^  to  show  signs  of  disintegration  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
550°  C.  limestone  and  marble  withstand  heating  as  well  as  any  of  the 
igneous  rocks  until  the  temperature  is  reached  at  which  calcination  begins 
(600  to  S00°  C);  then  they  rapidly  diantegrate.  Finegrained,  dense 
sanilstone  witii  silicious  cement  is  very  resistant  to  fire,  but  the  good 
aspect  of  badly  disintegrated  cubes  which  had  been  heated  to  850°  C.  indi- 
cates that  the  appearance  of  this  material  after  a  fire  is  misleading. 
Finegrained  granite  at  850°  C.  exhibits  more  or  leas  cracks  but  is  not 
badly  disintegrated. 

Fire  tests  of  panels  of  stone  which  were  laid  with  broken  joints  in 
cement  mortar  and  backed  with  brick  or  tile  are  reported  in  Bidlelin  No. 
370  of  the  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  The  tests  were  made  as  indicated  in 
Art.  543.  Granite,  sandstone,  fimestone,  and  marble  panels  were  tested, 
tiie  stone  for  these  panels  being  bought  in  the  Chicago  market.  The 
stones  composing  the  panels  were  4X7J  in.  in  cross-section.  Part  were 
laid  with  the  narrow  edge  and  part  with  the  wide  edge  exposed.  After 
being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  900°  to  1000°  C.  for  one  hour  and 
then  soaked  with  a  fire  hose,  none  of  the  panels  were  in  good  condition. 
The  majority  of  the  stones  in  each  panel  were  badly  cracked  and  in  some 
cases  the  faces  were  spalled  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  in.  No  satisfactory 
comparison  of  the  resistance  of  different  classes  of  stone  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  these  tests. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PROraRTIES  OP  STOimS 

!Ht7.  The  Thermal  Expansion  of  Sttme. — The  important  effect  of 
thermal  expansion  in  the  weathering  of  stone  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  Art.  261.  Probably  the  most  extensive  tests  on  the  thermal  expansion 
of  American  stones  were  those  conducted  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.* 
In  these  experiments  a  large  number  of  bars  of  different  kinds  of  stone 
were  immersed  in  ice-water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  raised  to  the 
boiling-point  and  again  lowered  to  freezing.  At  each  temperature  the 
condition  was  maintained  constant  a  sufficient  time  to  bring  the  btir  to 
*  TetU  o}  MeUiU,  1894  and  1896. 
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equilibrium  while  measurementa  were  taken  oa  a  20-in.  gage  lengtli. 
fVom  these  testa  the  values  of  the  linear  coefficients  of  theimal  expanaioo 
of  Table  2  were  obtained.    Id  practically  all  of  the  stones  tested  a  peima- 


TABLE  2.— THERMAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  LINEAR  EXPANSION  FOR  STONB 
(Tests  at  Metale,  1896) 


Kind  of  StOM. 

V*1.D«1 

l-EB  •  F. 

A..r^ 

12 
0 
8 

13 

.0000046 
.0000003 
.0000047 
.0000069 

.0000032 
.0000010 
,0000006 
.0000032 

Marble.  

.0000038 

Sandstone  

.0000052 

nent  expansion  resulted  from  this  treatment,  which  averaged  .00019  tor 
granite,  .00037  for  marble  and  limestone,  and  .00026  in.  per  inch  for  semd- 
stone,  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  expansion  of  different  sttmes  being 
quite  large.  FVom  results  of  a  few  of  the  tests,  in  which  the  stone  was 
jacketed  in  sheet  copper,  it  seems  likely  that  a  part  of  t^e  permanent 
expansion  was  due  to  the  impregnation  of  water  into  the  pores  of  the  stones 
during  the  boiling  proceas.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  a  small  permanent 
expansion  occurs  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  designing  joints 
when  very  long  blocks  of  stone  are  being  laid. 

268.  Specific  Gravis  and  Spedflc  Wel^t.— The  specific  gravity  is 
an  important  property  for  two  reasons:  The  higher  the  specific  gravity 
the  greater  the  stability  of  an  hydraulic  structure  built  of  the  stone;  also 
for  a  f^ven  kind  of  stone  the  strength  increases  with  the  specific  gravity 
or  density.  He  superiority  of  heavy  stone  for  dam  or  retaining  wall 
construction  is  apparent  if  one  computes  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  a 
light  and  a  heavy  stone  when  submerged  in  water. 

Tliere  are  three  ways  of  determining  the  qjecific  gravity  of  substances 
like  stone,  all  of  which  are  in  use  to  some  extent.  The  first  method  con- 
sists in  reducing  the  dry  stone  to  a  powder  and  then  finding  the  specific 
gravity  by  the  method  used  in  testing  cement  (Art.  408);  this  method  if 
properly  applied  gives  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  substance. 
The  second  method  consists  in  drying  the  stone  to  constant  weight,  coat- 
ing it  with  a  thin  film  of  paraffine,  and  then  determining  the  wei^t  of  the 
stoDe  immersed  in  water.  The  loss  in  weight  divided  into  the  dry  weight 
gives  the  apparent  specific  gravity  (i.e.,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone, 
including  its  pores).  The  third  method  differs  from  the  second  in  that 
the  dried  stone  is  saturated  (?)  with  water  and  then  weighed  under  water. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  completely  fill  the  pores  of  the  stone,  the  third 
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method  gives  results  intermediate  between  those  of  the  first  and  third 
metiiods.  If  the  specific  weight  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  specific 
gravity  l^  62.4,  the  results  from  the  second  method  are  of  most  importance 


From  a  large  number  of  results  tabulated  in  the  Engineering  News, 
Vol.  54,  p.  239,  by  E.  C.  Eckel,  the  data  in  Table  3  have  been  abstracted. 
In  Eckel's  compilation,  results  are  included  which  were  obtained  by  all 
three  of  the  above  meUiods.  Further  values  of  specific  gravity  and  spe- 
cific we^t  appear  in  Tables  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

TABLE  3.— THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  SPECIFIC  WEIGHT  OF  VAHIOUS 
CLASSES  OF  STONE.     (Eckel) 


8to». 

N0.0I 
VMietiw. 

SPBcmc  OUVITT. 

8p«^«c 

Weiobt, 

Lb.-Ft." 

Mu. 

MiD. 

Ave. 

M.I.  • 

Min. 

*,.. 

Tnorock 

6 
16 
24 

7 
15 

4    . 

3.03 
2.84 
2-75 
2.76 
2.87 
2.84 

2.80 
2.64 
2.U 
2.48 
2.73 
2.75 

2.95 
2.70 
2.52 
2.64 
2.81 
2.79 

189 
177 
172 
172 
179 
177 

175 
165 
132 
165 
171 
172 

M»rble 

36B.  Porosis  and  Densi^. — The  porosity  of  a  stone  is  the  ratio  of 
the  volume  of  its  pores  to  the  entire  volume  of  stone  plus  pores.  Density 
=  I  — porosity.  Porosity  may  be  accurately  computed  as  follows:  The 
stone,  dried  to  constant  weight,  is  coated  with  paraffine  and  weighed 
suspended  in  water.  The  loss  in  weight  in  water  divided  by  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  unit  of  water  gives  the  volume  of  stone  plus  pores.  The  volume 
of  the  stone  substance  may  be  gotten  by  dividing  the  dry  weight  of  the 
stone  by  the  product  of  the  specific  gravity  of  its  powder  and  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  unit  of  water.  The  porosity  or  the  density  is  then  readily 
computed.  Porosity  is  less  accurately  computed  by  the  method  outlined 
in  Art.  452. 

In  testa  on  a  large  number  of  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  stones  E.  R. 
Buckley  found  the  following  ranges  in  porosity  for  the  different  classes  of 
rock:  Granites,  0.019  to  1.45;  limestones,  0.32  to  13.38,  and  sandstones, 
4.81  to  28.28  per  cent.*  In  calculating  the  pore  space  Buckley  deter- 
mined the  volume  of  water  absorbed  by  the  stone  under  vacuum  at  a 
temperature  of  100'  C. 

The  per  cent  porosity  in  conjunction  with  the  per  cent  absorption  is  of 
value  in  judging  of  the  resistance  of  porous  materials  to  freezing. 

*  See  Ball.  4,  Wisconsin  Qeol.  uid  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  p.  400;  and  Bvtt.  2,  Ma 
Bureau  Geol.  and  Mines,  2d  series,  p.  317. 
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TABLE  4.— PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OP  BUILDING  STONES 
Condensed  from  Merrill's  Slonea  for  BttOdinf  and  DtcoraHon 


1.  Gnuuta 

2.  Granite 


4.  Granite 
6.  Granite 


Grape  Creek,  Brownsrille,  L&w- 
■on,  PUtte  Cafion,  Cotopud, 
Monarch,  Gunnison — Colo. 

New  London,  Milbtone  Point, 
Mystic  River,  Stony  Creek — 
Conn.  Vinalhaven,  Fox  Isl- 
and, Dyer'a  Island,  City  Point, 
Dix  Island,  Jonesboro,  Spruce- 
head,  Hewitt's  Inland,  Hurri- 
cane Island — Maine.  Huron  j 
Island — Mick. 

Eoet  Saint  Cloud,  Saint  Cloud, ' 
WaUb,  Sauk  Rapids,  Beaver 
Bay — Minn. 

Cape  Ann,  Rockport,  Quincy — " 

Monaon  —  Mfu».  ' 
H.    Tarry  town, 

Staten     Island, 


Fall    River, 

"   -.Be  —  N. 


-Va. 

New  Haven  —  Conn.  Duluth, ' 
Taylor's  Falls,  Beaver  Bay- 
Minn.  Jersey  City  HeiRfita, 
Pompton — N.  J.  Goose  Creek 
(Loudoun  County) — Va.  , 

•  Putnaniville,  Greensburgh,  Saint ' 
Paul,  Harrison  County,  Mount 
Vernon,  Bloomington — /nd.       _ 


8.  Limestone 

9.  Limestone 
10.  Limestone  1 


'^m 


12.  Limestone 


;  FrontenaCj  Stillwater,  Winona 
Red    Wing,  KasotA,  Mantor- 

(liens  Falls,  Lake  Champlain, 
Canajoharie,  Kington,  Garri- 
toa'a  Station,  Williama^e — 
.v.  Y. 


h 


II 


III' 
I"* 


5165.8  t 
7167.0  ( 


.  145.9  i 
7  166.9    1 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING  STONES— Con/imwd 


1 

i 

1 

5 

•50 

h 

Kind(i<BtODe. 

Loo^ty. 

s, 

a 

I 

^=S 

! 

i 

! 

i 

|t 

13.  UmeetoDe 

;b«i 

Lb, 

13,112 
11,055 

Lb. 

(marble) 

4 

14.  Limertone 
(marble) 

Dorset— Vermont. 

/Bed 
\EdBe 

10,506 
8,670 

2.64 

2,68 

164.7 
167.8 

2 

1 

{marble) 

lUlv. 

Bed 

12,156 

2.60 

168.2 

1 

Buckhorn  (I^rimer  Co.),  Trini- 
dad (Las  Animas  Co.),  Mant- 
tou    (El  Paso  Co.),   Ralston, 
Left  Hand,  Saint  Vairus,  Fort 
Collins   (Larimer  Co.),  Stout 
(Larimer  Co.)— Colo,    Thistle 
—Utah. 

/Bed 
(Edge 

11,141 
12,434 

2.13 

132.9   6.6 

9 

17.  Sudstone 

Coal  Creek,  Oak  Creek    (Fre- 
mont Co.),  Gunnison  (Gunni- 
son Co.),   Manitou    (El  Paso 
Co.),  La  Porta  (Larimer  Co.), 
Brandford  (Fremont  Co.)-Co(o. 

/Bed 
(Edge 

5.481 

4,941 

2.12 

133.0 

13,8 

9 

Middletown,  Portland  —  Conn.  1 
East    Long    tAeeAovi—MoM.  \ 
Marquette— itficA.                     J 

Bed 

6,639 

2.27 

142.2 

3.5 

3 

19.  SnndBtoDe 

Hinokky,  Fort  SneUing— Minn. 

/Bed 
(Edge 

16,625 
18,760 

2.38 

139.0 

6,0 

2 

Dresbach,  Jordan,  Fond  du  Lac,  \ 
DakotA- Minn.                            / 

(Bed 
(Edge 

6,789 
4,102 

19.9 

124.4 

9.9 

6 

21.  SBiidBt<xie 

Taylor's  Palls,  Kasota,  Fronte- 1 
nac— Minn.                                / 

/Bed 

lEdue 

7,483 
9,725 

2.42 

142.4 

5,9 

3 

Haveratraw,  Hudoon  River,  Al- 1 
bion— AT.  Y.                               ] 

/Bed 
(Edge 

8,925 
7,687 

2.78 

142.2 

2.6 

2 

23.  Sandatone 

Medina— AT.  Y. 

/Bed 
I  Edge 

17,600 
14,812 

2.42 
2.39 

150.8 
149.3 

1.6 
2.0 

2 

1 

24.  Sandatooe 

Vermilion-OAio 

/Bed 

lEdg. 

7,840 
6,876 

2.16 

135.0 

5.2 

5 
1 

as.  Sandstone 

Seneca-OAio. 

/Bed 
tEdge 

9,687 
10,500 

2.39 

149.3 

3.1 

1 

26.  3ands:oite 

(Bed 
\Bdge 

6,800 
7,910 

2.24 

140  0 

2.8 

1 

Mart>lehead— OUo. 

/Bed 

(Edge 

7,937 
6,860 

2.31 

144.4 

6.2 

1 

28.  Sandstone 

North  Amherst— OAio. 

/Bed 

I  Edge 

6,212 
5,460 

2,16 

133.7 
135,8 

6,2 

2 
1 

29.  Sandetone 

BeH!»-OA4o 

Bed 

9,236 

2,13 

133.0 

6,6 

2 
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270.  AbsoiptioiL — Methods  for  determiaing  ibe  per  ceot  absorption 
of  stone  are  similar  to  those  outlined  in  Art.  291.  If  the  per  cent  water 
absorbed  by  volume  is  desired,  it  may  be  gotten  by  multiplying  tbe  per 
cent  by  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rock. 

The  proportion  of  the  pore  space  filled  with  water  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  rock  will  expel  absorbed  water  are  important  criteria  of  resistance 
to  freezing.  Rocks  which  absorb  enout^  water  to  fill  the  pores  and  which 
expel  slowly  are  very  likely  to  be  weakened  by  freezing. 

Values  of  the  percentage  of  absorption  for  different  stones  may  be 
found  in  Table  4. 

THE  UECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STOIIS 

STL  Hie  Strength  of  Stone. — The  compreamve  strength  of  building 
atone  is  the  most  commonly  tested  mechanical  property;  although  shearing 
and  transverse  tests  are  sometimes  made.*  The  preparation  of  specimens 
and  the  methods  of  performing  these  tests  have  been  considered  in  Ch.  III. 
In  considering  the  test  results  which  follow,  it  must  be  recf^jiised  that 
many  of  the  values  for  American  stones  are  subject  to  variation  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  surrounding  the  preparation  (A  the  speci- 
mens which  were  tested. 

In  masonry  construction  the  greatest  crushing  load  allowed  on  the  beet 
grade  of  granite  ashlar  does  not  run  ov«  600  lb.  per  square  inch  and  for 
the  ordinary  grades  of  coarse  rubble  laid  in  cement  mortar  the  allowed 
stress  generally  rune  between  150  and  200  !b.  per  square  inch.  Therefore, 
if  a  factor  of  safety  of  ten  is  allowed,  the  required  compressive  strength  of 
stone  in  cubical  specimens  need  not  exceed  6000  lb.  per  square  inch  fcv 
the  most  severe  loading.  Although  there  is  no  objection  to  greater  strength, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  because  one  stone  has  a  crushing  strength  ot 
of  20,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  another  30,000  lb.  per  square  inch  tba.t 
the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former  for  building  purposes.  A  high  crushing 
strength  alone  is  not  of  great  importance.  Crushing  strengths  of  the  more 
important  stones  of  the  United  States  are  given  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

Owing  to  faulty  methods  of  quarrying,  discrepancies  between  the  rift 
and  planes  of  bedment  in  the  wall,  and  owing  to  irregularities  in  founda- 
tions and  mortar  bedments  stone  is  much  more  likely  to  crack  due  to  the 
imposition  of  bending  stresses  than  by  crushing.  Cracks  in  lintels  due  to 
transverse  stresses  and  in  walls  due  to  excessive  shear  stresses  are  quite 
common.  Consequently,  the  resistance  of  stone  to  these  stresses  is  of 
importance. 

*  The  teala  made  on  crtisbed  atone  for  paving  purpooes  are  described  in  BidL  No.  44 
of  the  IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  also  eee  Blancbard  and  Drowne'a  Tnt  Book  mt  HigK- 

IMW  Btigineering,  Ch.  9.  /  ~  i 
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TABLE    6.— TESTS    OF  AMERICAN    BUILDING   STONE    MADE    AT    THE 
WATERTOWN  ARSENAL 


(Rep. 

1894.) 

irionTart.. 

[Utio  Dl 

&■ 

ISS 

Co««daiit 

NUHOI    8tOM. 

d. 

"itt" 

iDiLowla. 

<^=r 

Lb. 

Lb./In.' 

Lb, 

Bnndlon]  btuHb  (Conn.).. . 

8.333.300 

0.290 

»nHord  tniilte  (M>M.> 

182.6 

23,T7B 

6.663,000 

2654 

.00000418 

MiHoRl  gruiu  (Mm>.) 

.0000041S 

MIKoH  piok  (noite  (Mw.) 

C»ol«  maibte  (Oeoril*) 

170.0 

13,4efl 

6.890.500 

1) 

345 

Clwtqkee  mariile  <G»rcia) . 

107.8 

0.OBO.BOO 

Etmnh  Bwrfale  (0««r»)..  ■  ■ 

103-8 

U,0S3 

7,843.100 

n 

27S 

1411 

9.5aa 

1242 

188-e 

ii.sos 

1332 

Marble  HIU  n.cble  (G»  1    , . 

9.090,900 

0 

2M 

.00000194 

ToduboeiMrbleCN.  Y.).. 

178.0 

10,203 

13,663.200 

(1 

222 

Ml.  Vcnxm  Hinntoac  (Ky.). 

136.1 

7.647 

Baiford  blua  Um-Mme  (O.) 

ia8a3 

7.ZSO.O0O 

270 

1017 

North  Ri»BT  bliKMaiH  (N.  Y.; 

22.9*7 

fi.2es,soa 

Mann  ilale  (Mud*) 

189,8 

16.103 

23ia.«» 

11 

UWl 

1831 

.00000177 

Sudatoae.  Cnmmll  (Conn,] 

ia7so 

9J80 

.00000807 

133.4 

10,363 

1,834,000 

11 

.■«>» 

1180 

.00000877 

136. « 

0.76a 

2,439,000 

f\ 

227 

1242 

.00000617 

DyckcthoB  Portlud  oemCDt. 

00000878 

1   

Id  Table  5  are  given  the  ehearing  Btrengths  for  a  number  of  American 
Htones.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  these  tests  were  made  by  a  method 
Biinilar  to  that  outlined  in  Art.  ^14  (Fig.  II,  Ch.  XIV),  the  values  are 
probably  lower  than  the  true  ehearing  strength  due  to  bending.  While 
testing  the  transverse  strength  of  Wisconsin  stones,  Buckley  found  the 
fdbwing  ranges  in  modulus  of  rupture:  Granite,  2713  to  3910;  hme- 
Btone,  11S4  to  4659,  and  standstone,  363  to  1324  lb.  per  square 
inch.  In  Table  6  is  presented  a  series  of  tests  on  Bavarian  building 
stones.  Tliese  tests  were  made  with  great  care  and  precision  by  Prof. 
BauBchinger  and  reported  in  his  Communiailims,  Vol.  10.  The  results 
show  that  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  various  kinds  of  strength 
of  stone. 

A  ccmaiderable  number  of  transverse  tests  were  made  by  Prof.  Meiri- 
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Pia.  2.— The  Elastio  Properties  of  Various  Fio.  3.— The  HaHtic  PropertieB  of  V*- 
Granites  under  Compressive  StreM.  {Wat.  rious  Limeetooes  and  Marbles  under 
Ats.  Rept.,  1894.)  Compressive  Strees.    {Wat.  An.  A«pt., 

1894.) 
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msD  *  oo  slate  BpecimetiB  which  were  secured  from  a  number  of  the  Eaateni 
states.  Hie  specimens  were  24X 12  in.  in  plan  and  ^  to  }  in.  thick.  They 
w«re  tested  Aatwise  on  a  22-in.  span.  The  values  of  the  average  modulus 
of  rapture  fOT  nine  varieties  ranged  from  6410  to  9880  lb.  per  square  inch, 
and  Uie  average  maxinium  deflection  varied  from  0.19  to  0.23  in.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  good  slate  to  have  a  modulus  of 
rupture  of  7000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  to  deflect  0.20  in.  at  rupture. 
Experiments  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  f  have  shown  that  a 


Proportionate  OamprcMlOD 
— Flastic  Properties  of  VariouB  Stones  under  Compressive  Streea.     {Teste  qf 
MetaU,  1894.) 


very  great  loss  in  tranverse  strength  results  from  immersing  stone  in  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  granites  were  the  least  affected  and  the  marbles 
most;  The  loss  in  strength  of  the  former,  for  the  most  part,  was  less  than 
25  per  cent  while  several  of  the  marbles  lost  50  per  cent  of  their  strength 
due  to  this  treatment.  Consequently,  one  must  be  careful  that  specimens 
of  stone  for  transverse  tests  are  not  subjected  to  large  temperature  varia- 
tions. Furthermore,  this  fact  whould  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing  lintels 
and  stone  beams  which  will  be  subjected  to  wide  variations  of  temperature. 
272.  The  Elastic  Properties  of  Stone. — Like  cast  iron,  brick  and 


•  Bua.  No.  276,  U.  S.  Geol.  S 
t  TeOa  oS  MttaU,  1006. 
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coQcrete,  stone  ia  a  material  which  does  not  obey  Hooke's  bw.  The  gran- 
ites, limestones  and  marbles^  however,  exhibit  less  curvature  and  leea  set 
in  their  stress-deformation  curves  than  do  the  more  porous  sandstones. 
These  facte  will  be  evident  after  an  examination  of  Figs.  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
BauBchinger  has  shown,  however,  that  for  a  given  specimen  the  moduli 
of  elasticity  in  tension,  oompresaion  and  in  croes-bending  are  practically 
the  same.  The  values  which  are  taken  fnun  his  teste,  Table  6,  were  found 
on  the  firat  loading. 

TABLE  6.— PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BUILDING  STONES  OF  BAVARIA. 
(Bauschinger'a  Communicaliim*,  Vol.  10,  1884) 
Strengths  giveii  in  Pounda  per  Square  Inch. 


Kind  of  Stone. 


CroiB-bendiiic. 


Compn«iv«  BtnncUL 


VuicS&led  undatun 
V*rie|AtAi  laDdglon' 
Variec>t«d  sBndBtan< 
Vartciated  Buliton 


Cnueaoiu  undMoiu 


S67.40O 
t.SIO.UOO 
341.300 


270,200 
£83.000 
568,800 
2.SS7,000 


B.320 

8.810 

12,200 

B.TOO 

3,313 

30,630 

18.770 

2MS 

2,078 

8,010 

8,730 

In  Table  5  appear  values  of  Poisson's  ratio  for  stone.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  values  are  about  the  same  as  those  given  ttx  the  ferrous 
metals;  one-fourth  is  a  fair  average. 

273.  Resistance  to  Abrasion. — The  abrasion  of  traffic  on  pavemente, 
sidewalks  and  doorsteps  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  life  of  stone  used  for  such  purposes.  A  number  of  teste  have 
been  devised  for  measuring  abrasive  resistance,  but  none  have  been  uni- 
versally adopted.  Two  types  of  test  have  been  considerably  used.  In 
one  a  carefully  prepared  stone  specimen  with  a  plane  face  ia  h^d  against 
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a  horizontal  table  which  revolves  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  abrasion  is 
produced  by  sand  or  emery.  In  the  other  test  the  specimen  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  sand  blast  under  a  standard  pressure. 

Bauschinger  experimented  considerably  with  the  first  method,  using  a 
cast-iron  table  5  ft.  in  diameter.  He  placed  two  specimens  each  4  in. 
square  at  a  fliatance  of  19.5  in.  from  the  axis  and  weighted  each  with  30 
kilograma.  The  table  was  run  at  a  speed  of  20  r.p.m.  and  20  grams  of 
fine  emeiy  (No.  3)  was  fed  to  the  plate  every  10  revolutions,  the  old  emery 
being  brushed  ofif.  Two  attendants  constantly  kept  the  emery  in  the  path 
of  the  specimen.* 

The  results  of  some  of  Bauscbinger's  preluninary  tests  to  determine 
proper  pressure  and  rate  of  feeding  the  emery  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Table  7 
shows  the  average  results  which  he  obtained  in  testing  various  materials. 
They  indicate: 

1.  That  the  wet  grinding  was  about  twice  as  effective  as  the  dry  grind* 
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Fia.  6. — Showing  the  Relation  between  the  Abrasion,  Pressure,  and  Energy  Ueed 
in  Abrasion  Test.     (Bauschinger.) 

ing,  the  exact  average  ratios  being  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  for 
each  species  of  stone. t    * 

2.  There  is  no  fixed  relation  between  crushing  strength  and  abrasive 
resistance. 

3.  The  limestones  wear  about  five  times  and  the  sandstones  about  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  granites,  porphyries,  and  basalts. 

4.  The  clay-slate  shows  the  best  results  in  abrasion,  but  only  a  few 
i  tested. 


*  B&uBchinger'a  teat  does  not  differ  greatly  in  principle  from  the  Dotry  hardneas 
Ust  used  in  France  and  the  United  States  for  road  metal.  In  the  Doiry  test  the  abras- 
ive agent  ia  etandard  quartz  sand  passing  a  SO-mcsh  and  retained  on  a  40-me^  sieve; 
the  diameter  of  each  specimen  is  1  inch;  and  the  speed  is  30  r.p.m.  for  1000  revolutions, 

t  These  ratios  have  been  taken  from  the  wet  and  dry  t«ats  on  identical  material, 
"id  therefore  are  not  the  ratioe  of  the  two  general  average  results  in  the  pravioua 
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TABLE  7.— AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  BAUSCHINGER'S  ABRASION  TESIB  OF 

PAVING  MATERIAL 

(Commimioationt,  Vol.  11,  1884) 

Four-inoh  cubes  of  the  materi&l  were  pressed  on  aa  iron  plate  with  &  wei^t  of  4 

pounds  per  squ&re  inch,  and  20  grams  of  emery  fed  every  10  revolutions.    Results 

obtained  for  200  revolutions  at  a  radius  of  1Q,5  inches. 


mod  d  MatoiBl. 


Gramte 

Syenite 

Diorite 

Hornblende 

Porphyry 

Basidt 

Quart! 

Clay-slat« 

Brecoia 

Limestone 

Sandstone 

Brick  and  tile 

Artificial  stone  ^ 
made  with  Port-  i 
land  cement ...  J 

Asphalt  paving. . . 


2.87 
2.82 
2.67 


2.72 
2,61 

2,87 


22,400 

!8,780 

26,200 
21,000 

34,500 

34,200 
23,000 
17,600 

26,000 
22,600 
20,600 

17,600 


wet 

0.82 

dry 

0.27 

wet 

0.68 

dry 

0.19 

dry 

0.20 

wet 

0  24 

dry 

0  19 

wet 

0.47 

dry 

0  21 

wet 

0.19 

dr\' 

0.16 

wet 

0.35 

dry 

0.20 

dry 

1.10 

5.  The  brick  and  tile  wear  about  twice  as  faat  and  the  cement  compo- 
sitions about  three  times  as  fa^t  as  the  primitive  rocks. 

5.  The  resistance  of  asphalt  paving  to  abrasion  fails  between  the  cement 
mixtures  and  sandstone. 

Prof.  M.  Gary,  of  the  Royal  Testing  Laboratory  at  Berlin,  has  used 
the  sand-blast  method  of  testing  considerably  and  has  reported  comparisons 
of  the  grinding  table  and  sand-blast  methods.  Gary  used  a  special  sand- 
blasting device  fitted  with  a  nozsle  6  cm.  in  diameter.    The  sand  was  pro- 
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pelled  by  a  diy-steam  pressure  of  3  atmospheres  for  a  two-minute  period 
directly  against  the  stone.  Jq  testing  with  the  table  he  used  specimens 
50  sq.  cm.  (7.75  sq.  in.)  in  area  and  placed  them  at  32  cm.  (9.6  in.)  from  the 
axis  of  the  table.  Besults  obtained  by  both  methods  on  similar  stones  are 
given  in  Table  S. 

TABLE  8.— RESULTS  OF  ABRASION  TESTS  ON  BUILDING  8TONB8 

(Gary  in  Bawnaterialienkunde,  Vol.  10,  p.  136) 

Area  of  spedmens  used  on  grinding  t&bte^T.TS  aq.  in. 

Diamet«r  of  nozzk  on  sand-blasting  device '•2.36  in. 


ComprcMive 

8<tD<U   IKCH. 

End  of  Stone. 

O.G.«..„, 

With  Sand  Blut. 

PknUleltoRift. 

Basalt 

Granite 

Gneiss 

Porphyry 

Graywftcke  * 

38,900 
21,360 
21,230 
17,840 
15,780 
6,640 
7,480 

0.042 
0.041 
0.079 
0,068 
0-08S 
0.144 
0.234 

0.024 
0,037 
0.056 
0.046 
0.060 
0.166 
0.111 

0.025 
0.052 
0.045 
0.036 
0.068 

eaate 

0.082 

Although  the  sand-blast  test  brings  out  the  weak  spots  in  the  specimen, 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  approximates  the  action  of  traffic  on  the  stone. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  using  the  grinding  table,  considerable  trouble  is 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  abrasive  agent  in  standard  condition  and 
in  forcing  it  under  the  specimen  in  a  uniform  manner. 
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OTRUCTURAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS* 


Building  tile. . 


274.  Introduction. — Clay  products  form  one  of  the  most  importajit 
classes  of  structural  materiaJs.  In  building  construction,  brick  and  terra- 
cotta are  desirable  on  account  of  their  pleasing  appearance,  strength  and 
diu^bility.  Partition  and  floor  tile  form  walls  and  Eoors  of  light  weight 
which  possess  high  strength  and  resistance  to  fire.  Paving  brick  make 
economical  and  duraVle,  although  somewhat  noisy,  pavements.  Clay 
pipe  OD  account  of  their  durability,  strength,  light  weight,  and  cheapness 
are  successfully  used  in  sewers,  drains  and  conduits. 

Structiu*al  clay  products  may  be  classiCed  as  follows: 

I  Building  brick 
Paving  brick 
Fire  brick 
Hollow  blocks 
Partition  tile 
Fireproofing 
lioofing  tile 
Floor  tile 
WaU  tUe 

Decorative  terra-cotts 
Terra-cot  t  a  lumber 
(  Sewer  pipe 

Pipe ]  Drain  pipe 

[  Conduit  pipe 

The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  produced  in  the  United  States, 
in  1914,  was  $164,986,983.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of  common  brick 
was  27  per  cent;  fire-brick  10,0  per  cent;  building  tile  8.6  per  cent; 
sewer  pipe,  8.5  per  cent;  vitrified  brick,  7,6  per  cent;  front  brick,  5,6  per 
cent;  drain  tile,  5.2  per  cent,  and  architectural  terra-cotta,  3.7  per  cent. 

•  The  following  teita  have  been  freely  conaiilted  in  preparing  thia  chapter:  Clayt: 
Otxurrence,  PToperlies  and  Utes;  also  Building  Stones  oTid  Clay  Produda,  by  H.  Ries; 
Wiley  ft  Sons.  The  Clay  Workers  Handbook,  by  A.  B.  Searle;  Griffin  ft  Co.  Modem 
Brick  Making,  by  A.  B.  Searle;  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Son. 
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HATEKIALS,  UAmiFACTnitE  AND  TBSTinG  OF  CLAT  PRODUCTS 

The  Haw  Materials 
276.  Classes  of  Raw  Materials. — In  addition  to  the  various  types 
of  clay  there  are  also  many  forms  of  shale  which  arc  used  Id  the  productioD 
of  clay  products.  Clays  are  those  substances  resulting  from  the  decay 
of  rocks,  which  possess  plasticity  on  being  tempered  with  water  and  which 
are  capable  of  retaining  their  shape  when  molded  into  various  forms  and 
dried.  When  such  bodies  are  heated  to  redness  or  above  they  resemble 
rocks  in  hardness  and  strength.  Shale  is  a  hardened  form  of  clay  which 
has  been  consohdated  by  the  weight  of  overlying  earth,  but  which  after 
being  reduced  to  a  powder  exhibits  the  above-mentioned  characteristics 
of  clay. 

Residual  clays  are  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  underlj^g  rocks. 
They  constitute  important  sources  of  high-grade  clays  for  pottery.  Those 
clays  which  have  been  removed  from  the  parent  rock  by  glacial  action,  by 
water  or  by  wind  are  called  transported  clays.  Such  clays  are  often 
termed  sedimentary  since  they  have  been  carried  as  sediment  by  the 
current  and  deposited  in  places  where  the  velocity  of  flow  decreased.  On 
account  of  the  changes  in  conditions  which  surrounded  the  deposition  of 
sedimentary  clays,  they  generally  consist  of  strata  of  material  which  often 
vary  considerably  in  composition  and  properties.  Frequently  such  clays 
have  sandy  laminations  or  are  mixed  with  sand. 

Since  the  Isi^est  and  most  homogeneous  deposits  of  sedimentary  clay 
are  those  precipitated  in  large  bodies  of  still  water;  the  marine  clays, 
deposited  on  former  ocean  bottoms,  or  lacustrine  clays,  found  on  the 
bottoms  of  extinct  lakes  or  in  swampe,  form  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  structural  clay  products.  The  soft 
clays,  either  glacial  or  residual,  which  are  found  at  or  near  the  surface  are 
often  termed  surface  clays.  Fire-clay  is  a  term,  loosely  applied,  to  include 
those  sedimentary  or  residual  clays  which  vitrify  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture and  which,  when  so  burned,  possess  great  resistance  to  heat. 
Impure  fire-clay^  are  contaminated  with  certain  fluxes  such  as  lime,  iron 
oxide  or  the  alkahes  which  reduce  the  vitrification  temperature.  In 
many  of  the  coal-producing  states  fire-clays  underlie  the  coal  beds. 

276.  Cooqtosition  of  Clays. — In  determining  the  suitability  of  clays 
for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  a  knowledge  of  both  the  mineral  and 
chemical  constitution  is  of  assistance.  From  the  mineral  constitution  the 
proportion  of  true  clay  substance  may  be  gotten,  whereas  the  chemical 
constitution  affords  indications  of  the  purity,  refractoriness,  color,  and 
shrinkage  or  swelling  in  burning. 

The  minerals  most  commonly  found  in  clays  and  shales  are  kaolinite 
(2Si02,  AI2O3,  2H2O)  and  other  hydrated  sihcates  of  alumina;   quartz 
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(Si02);  feldspar  (principally  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  potash, 
or  lime,  or  soda  and  lime) ;  limonite  (2Fe203,3H20) ;  hematite  (F^aOs) ; 
siderite  (FeCOg);  pyrite  (FeSa);  calcite  (CaCOs);  magnesite  (MgCOs); 
gypeiun  (CaS04,2H20),  and  sometimes  rutile  (TiOa).  Of  these  minerals, 
kaolinite  and  other  hydrated  sihcates  of  alumina  are  the  most  desirable 
constituents.  They  generally  form  the  major  part  of  those  high-grade 
clays,  termed  kaolins,  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  crockery  and 
whit«  burning  pottery.  These  silicates  constitute  the  finer  portion  of 
the  clay  which  is  called  the  clay  substance.  By  Seger,  clay  substance  is 
defined  as  the  material  less  than  0.004  in.  in  diameter. 

Chemical  analyses  of  good  clays  will  show  that  they  consist  mainly  of 
the  following  elements: 


Silica 

(Sift) 

Alumina 

(AhO,) 

Ferric  Ojride 

(FejO,) 

Lime 

(CaO) 

Fluxing  IngredientB    (generally 

Magnesia 

(MgO) 

leas  than  20  per  cent) 

Alkalies 

(KiO+NajO) 

Water 

(HiO) 

Carbon  Dioxide      (COa) 
Sulphur  Trioxide     {SO3 

Silica  generally  forms  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  iwed 
in  making  structural  clay  products  other  than  fire  brick.  In  the  latter 
the  siUca  content  may  rise  to  98  per  cent.  Although  a  large  percentage  of 
sand  or  uncombined  silica  in  clay  is  undesirable,  it  is  sometimes  added  to 
decrease  shrinkage  in  burning  and  to  increase  the  refractoriness  of  low 
alumina  clays. 

The  ^umina  content  ordinarily  ranges  from  10  to  40  per  cent  except 
in  silica  brick.  Wares  having  an  exceedingly  h^h  alumina  content  are 
likely  to  be  very  refractory. 

Iron  oxide,  which  in  most  cases  constitutes  less  than  7  per  cent  of  a 
day,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  color  of  the  clay  and 
the  burned  product.  It  also  tends  to  lower  the  fusion  point  of  the  clay, 
especially  if  present  as  ferrous  oxide. 

Lime  normally  constitutes  less  than  10  per  cent  of  clay,  but  in  some 
glaci^  deposits,  which  are  successfully  used  in  making  common  brick  and 
tiling,  a  higher  lime  content  obtains.  In  carbonated  form  hme  lowers  the 
fusion  point.  Since  the  carbonate  breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide  (CO3) 
and  lime  (CaO)  at  a  temperature  of  900°  C;  it  is  desirable,  in  clays  burned 
at  this  temperature,  to  finely  crush  the  lime  pebbles.  If  this  is  done,  danger 
from  "popping  "  in  the  burnt  ware,  due  to  slaking  of  the  lime,  may  be 
avoided.     If  the  burning  temperature  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
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above,  complex  combinations  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina  are  formed  with 
the  result  that  the  lime  effects  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  product.  Red- 
burning  wares  are  often  made  buff-burning  by  increasing  the  lime  content. 

Magnesia  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent  in  clay.  In  burning  it  causes  the 
clay  to  soften  at  a  slower  rate  than  does  lime  and  lessens  warping. 

The  alkalies,  forming  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  raw  clay,  are  of  great 
value  as  Suxes,  especially  when  combined  with  silicates  of  alumina.  Fekt 
spar  is  much  used  as  a  flux  with  kaolin  in  making  white  ware. 

A  large  proportion  of  free  water  generally  causes  clay  to  ahriiik  oon- 
siderably  in  drying;  combined  water  causes  shrinkage  in  burning. 

Carbonaceous  material  in  the  form  of  bituminous  matter  or  carbrai 
greatly  affects  the  color  of  the  raw  clay.  Unless  proper  precaution  a 
taken  to  effect  complete  removal  of  such  matter  by  oxidation,  the  burned 
product  is  likely  to  have  a  black  core. 

Sulphur  is  most  commonly  found  in  clay  as  the  sulphate  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  potassium,  sodium  or  iron,  or  as  iron  sulphide.  Generally  the 
proportion  is  small.  If,  however,  there  is  carbon  in  the  clay  and  insuffi- 
cient time  is  given  during  burning  for  proper  oxidation  of  carbon  and 
sulphur,  the  latter  will  cause  a  spongy  swollen  structure  in  the  burned 
product.  Most  of  the  sulphates  are  soluble  and  give  evidence  of  their 
presence  by  the  formation  of  a  scum  on  the  dried  ware.  As  a  result,  unless 
conuderable  care  is  exercised  in  burning,  the  product  will  be  discolored  by 
white  blotches.  The  use  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of  mag- 
nesium or  calcium  carbonates,  t<^tber  with  a  sulphurous  fuel  often  causes 
similar  eCFects.  Wall  white,  which  appears  after  brick  have  been  laid, 
may  be  due  to  soluble  salts  in  the  brick  or  in  the  mortar,  which  are  brought 
to  the  surface  by  absorption  of  water  and  subsequent  drying. 

277.  Physical  Properties  of  Clays. — Plasticity,  tensile  strength,  texture, 
Bhrinkage,.  porosity,  fusibility,  and  color  after  burning  are  the  physical 
properties  which  are  of  most  importance  in  determining  the  value  of  a  clay. 
A  knowledge  of  these  properties  is  of  more  benefit  in  judging  the  quality 
of  the  raw  material  than  a  chemical  analysis. 

.  By  plasticity  is  meant  the  property  which  wetted  clay  has  of  being 
permanently  deformed  without  cracking.  The  amount  of  water  required 
by  different  clays  to  produce  the  most  plastic  condition  varies  from  15 
to  35  per  cent.  Although  plasticity  is  probably  the  most  important 
physical  property  of  clay,  yet  there  are  no  methods  of  measuring  it  which 
are  entirely  satisfactory.*  The  simplest  and  most  used  test  is  afforded 
by  feeling  of  the  wetted  clay  with  the  fingers.  Personal  equation  neces- 
sarily plays  a  laige  part  in  such  determination. 

Since  clay  ware  is  subjected  to  considerable  stress  in  molding,  hanHling, 

*  For  a  more  complete  discuawan  of  the  physical  properties  and  their  meaaui^ 
meot,  aee  Ciay»  Oieir  Occvrrerux  and  Usee,  by  H.  Riea,  Ch.  3. 
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and  drying  a  h^h  tensile  strength  is  desirable.  The  test  is  made  by  deter- 
minii^  the  strength  of  specimens  which  have  been  molded  into  briquette 
form  •  and  very  carefully  dried.  The  tensile  strength  of  clays  will  vaiy 
from  almost  nothing  in  highly  sihcious  fire  clays  to  over  400  lb.  per  square 
inch  in  some  common  brick  clays.  Kaolin  generally  shows  low  tenaQe 
strength. 

The  texture  of  a  clay  is  measured  by  the  fineness  of  its  grains.  In 
rough  work  the  per  cent  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  is  determined,  but  for 
measuring  the  size  of  the  clay  grains  a  more  refined  device  such  aa  the 
Schone  washing  apparatus  or  a  centrifugal  separator  is  used.  No  numer- 
ical limit  to  the  grain  size  or  desired  relation  between  sizes  has  been  estab- 
lished. Tests  by  Beyers  and  Williams  t  indicate  that  the  sizes  of  grain 
from  0.004  in.  down  should  be  uniformly  graded  to  obtain  maximum  .ten- 
sile strength.  Ries'  teats  showed  that  an  excess  of  either  very  fine  material 
or  of  sand  grains  decreased  the  tensile  strength  of  the  clay.  Very  fine- 
grained clays  free  from  sand  are  more  plastic  and  shrink  more  than  those 
containing  coarser  material. 

A  knowledge  of  the  shrinlcage  both  in  drying  and  in  burning  is  required 
in  order  to  produce  a  product  of  required  size.  Also  the  amount  of  shrink- 
ifga  forms  an  index  of  the  degree  of  burning.  The  shrinkage  in  drying  is 
dependent  upon  pore  space  within  the  clay  and  upon  the  amount  of 
mixing  water.  The  addition  of  sand  or  ground  burnt  clay  lowers  shrink- 
f^,  increases  porosity  and  facilitates  drying.  Fire-shrinkage  is  dependent 
upon  the  proportion  of  volatile  elements,  upon  texture  and  the  way  that  clay 
bums.  Testa  of  shrinkage  are  made  by  determining  the  volume  of  ben- 
zine displaced  by  a  small  prism  of  clay  when  green,  after  drying  at  a  tem- 
perature slightly  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  also  after  burning. 
Beyer  and  Williams,  in  tests  on  a  number  of  Iowa  days,  reported  air^ 
shrinkages  varying  from  4.86  per  cent  to  27.00  per  cent  and  fire-ehrink- 
ages  from  —2.88  per  cent  (swelling)  to  5.92  per  cent. 

By  porosity  of  clay  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  pore  space  to 
the  dry  volume.  Since  porosity  affects  the  proportion  of  water  required 
to  make  clay  plastic,  it  will  indirectly  influence  air-shrinkage.  Large 
poree  allow  the  water  to  evaporate  more  easily  and  consequently  permit  a 
higher  rate  of  drying  than  do  small  pores.  Inasmuch  as  the  rate  at  which 
the  clay  may  be  safely  dried  is  of  great  importance  in  manufacturing  clay 
products,  the  effect  of  porosity  on  the  rate  of  drying  should  be  considered. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  clay  fuses  is  determined  by  the  proportion 

of  fluxes,  texture,  homogeneity  of  the  material,  character  of  the  flame,  and 

its  mineral  constitution.     Owing  to  non-uniformity  in  composition,  parts 

<tf  the  clay  body  melt  at  different  rates  so  that  the  softening  period  extends 

*  See  briquette  molds  and  testing  machinca  in  Ch.  XII. 

t  Iowa  Geol.  Sum.,  Vol.  15,  p.  102,  1904. 
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over  a  considerable  range  both  of  time  and  temperature.  Wheeler  divides 
the  period  into  (1)  incipient  vitrification,  at  which  the  clay  has  softened 
sufficiently  to  cause  adherence  but  not  enough  to  close  the  pores  or  cause 
loea  of  shape — on  cooling  the  material  cannot  be  scratched  by  the  knife; 
(2)  complete  vitrification,  more  or  less  well-marked  by  maximlim  shrinkage, 
coalescence  of  particles,  smooth  fracture  and  no  loss  in  shape;  (3)  viscous 
vitrification,  produced  by  a  further  increase  in  temperature  which  results 
in  a  soft  molten  mass,  a  gradual  loss  in  shape,  and  a  glassy  fracture  after 
coohng. 

Experiments  roi^hly  indicate  that  the  higher  the  proportion  of  fluxes 
the  lower  the  melting-point.  Fine-textured  clays  fuse  more  easily  than 
those  of  coarser  texture  and  the  same  mineral  composition.  The  uni- 
formly of  the  clay  mass  determines  very  largely  the  influence  of  various 
elements;  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  large  lumps  may  cause  popping  when 
present  in  small  percentages,  but  when  finely  ground  15  per  cent  of  it  may 
be  allowed  in  making  brick  or  tile.  Lime  combined  with  silicate  of  alu- 
mina (feldspar)  forms  a  desirable  flux.  Iron  in  the  ferrous  form,  found  in 
carbonates  and  in  magnetite,  fuses  more  easily  than  when  present  as  ferric 
iron.  If  the  kiln  atmosphere  is  insufficiently  oxidizing  in  character  during 
the  early  stages  of  burning,  the  removal  of  carbon  and  sulphur  will  be 
prevented  until  the  mass  has  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their 
expulsion  and  the  oxidation  of  iron.  When  this  happens  a  product  with 
a  discolored  core  or  swollen  body  is  likely  to  result. 

Since  a  determination  of  the  fusibihty  of  a  clay  is  of  much  importance 
both  in  judging  of  the  cost  of  burning  it  and  in  estimating  its  refractoriness, 
experiments  are  often  made  on  small  priems  to  determine  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  clay  may  be  burned,  the  temperatures  at  which  incipient, 
complete  and  viscous  vitrification  occur,  how  the  clay  behaves  in  annealing 
and  the  color  of  the  burned  product.  Temperatures  are  commonly 
measured  by  means  of  Seger  cones,*  in  refined  work  by  a  pyrometer. 

Method  op  Manufacturb 

278.  Preparation  ot  the  Clay. — Many  of  the  lai^  deposits  of  clay 
or  soft  shale  are  worked  in  open  cut  with  a  steam  shovel.  The  hard  shales 
adjacent  to  coal  veins  are  frequently  mined.  Generally  the  raw  material 
is  drawn  from  the  pit  in  cars  on  a  narrow-gage  track  by  horses  or  by  dinky 
engines.  For  pressed  brick  and  terra-cotta  it  is  sometimes  advantiageous 
to  weather  the  clay,  before  using  it.  This  is  accompUshed  by  loosely 
spreading  the  clay  in  a  layer  a  couple  of  feet  thick  over  a  flat  surface  where 

*  Sef;er  cooefl  are  ma6e  from  mixtures  of  clay  and  fluxes  so  proportioned  that  their 
melting-points  form  a  temperature  scale.  Two  or  more  cones  diifering  in  fusibility 
are  inserted  in  the  furnace  or  kiln  utd  the  temperature  estimated  from  their  appear- 
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it  will  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements.    Such  action  < 
rusting  of  iron  particles  and  a  breaking  down  of  pyrite  inclusions. 

Most  clays,  however,  are  hauled  directly  to  a  crushing  or  disintegrating 
device.  For  the  hard  shales  jaw-crushers  are  sometimes  used.  I>i7 
pans  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  often  employed  to  break  up  the  aoiixx 


Fio.  1.—-K  9-ft.  Dry  Pan. 


Fio.  2.— A  Double-shaft  Pug  Mill. 

shales  and  toi^h  clays.  For  certain  dry  shales,  toothed  or  corrugated 
rolls  are  effective  where  coarse  grinding  only  is  required.  After  the  clay 
has  been  crushed  it  is  conveyed  to  a  pug-mill  (Fig.  2)  in  which  it  is  tempered 
with  the  proper  amount  of  water  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Wet  clays  are 
generally  ground  and  tempered  simultaneously  in  large  ring  pits,  in  pug- 
mills  or  in  wet  pans.  In  the  ring  pits  a  heavy  iron  wheel  which  rolls  over 
the  bottom  surface  of  the  pit  in  a  spiral  path,  serves  to  stir  and  grind  the 
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clay.  This  method  is  used  only  at  small  plante.  The  wet  pan  is  much  like 
the  dry  pan,  with  the  exception  that  the  bottom  of  the  wet  pan  is  not  per- 
forated. 

279.  Molding.— Building  brick  are  molded  by  the  soft-mud,  the  stiff- 
mud,  or  the  dry-press  process.  The  stiff -mud  process  is  employed  in  making 
nearly  all  other  structural  clay  products.  Fire-brick  is  sometimes  made 
by  the  aoft-mud  process  and  roofing,  floor,  and  wall  tile  by  the  dry-press 


In  the  soft-mud  process  the  clay,  or  mixture  of  clayey  materials,  is 
tempered  with  enough  water  to  form  a  mass  of  soft  consistency.  The 
mixture  is  then  introduced  mtfl  wooden  molds  which  are  hned  with  sand 
to  avoid  sticking.  Either  hand  or  machine  molding  is  employed  in  this 
proceaa.  Soft-mud  brick  exhibit  five  sides  to  wliich  more  or  less  sand 
adheres.    The  softr-mud  process  can  be  used  with  a  greater  variety  of  clays 


Fio.  3.— A  Small  Auger  Equipped  with  Device  for  Making  Side-cut  Brick. 

than  any  other  method  of  molding  and  very  uniform  brick  may  be  made 
with  it. 

Less  water  is  used  in  the  stiff-mud  process  so  that  the  mixture  is  much 
more  rigid  than  in  the  soft-mud  process.  It  is  well  appUed  to  mixtures 
which  are  of  medium  plasticity.  The  clay  from  the  pug-mill  is  forced 
tbrov^h  a  tapered  die  by  means  of  an  auger  and  the  issuing  bar  is  cut  into 
the  required  lengths.  Owing  to  the  motion  imparted  by  the  auger 
and  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  die,  various  portions  of  the  clay 
bar  are  given  different  velocities;  consequently  more  or  tese  laminations 
are  present  in  the  product  of  auger  machines.  Brick  are  made  either  end 
or  aide  cut  by  this  machine.  Fig.  3  shows  a  side-cut  machine.  Auger 
brick  machines  have  considerably  greater  capacities  than  the  machines 
of  the  vertical  press  type  used  in  the  soft-mud  or  dry-press  processes. 
For  molding  common  brick,  machines  equipped  with  double  or  triple  dies 
are  sometimes  used.  Partition  tile,  conduits,  6rcproofing  and  the  smaller 
sizes  of  drain  tile  are  molded  in  a  similar  manner  to  stiff-mud  brick.    For 
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Bewer  pipe  and  the  larger  sizes  of  drain  tile,  vertical  pressee  are  employed. 
The  unifonnity  in  shape  and  pize  of  stiff-mud  or  soft-mud  brick  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  repressing.  Repressing  increases  the  density,  makes 
the  surfaces  smoother  and  harder,  and  in  some  instances,  has  improved 
the  strength  of  brick.  This  auxiliary  process  is  often  employed  in  mftlring 
high-grade  face  brick  and  in  molding  paving  brick. 

In  the  dry-press  process  the  proportion  of  water  is  small  enou^  to 
permit  pulveri2ing  the  clay.  The  powdered  mix  is  screened  through  a 
No.  16  sieve  and  then  fed  into  molds  on  a  vertical  press.  The  molds  are 
made  of  hard  steel  and  steam-heated  to  prevent  adherence  of  the  clay. 
Vents  are  provided  to  allow  the  escape  of  entrapped  air.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  presaures  used,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pieces  with  sharp  corriere 
and  of  much  more  uniform  shape  than  can  be  gotten  from  ai^r  machines. 
This  process  also  does  away  with  air  drying  although  considerable  free 
water  must  be  driven  off  in  the  kiln.  Face  brick  are  commonly  made 
by  this  process. 

Terra-cotta  is  generally  hand-molded  or  is  cast  into  molds  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris. 

280.  Drying. — Great  care  is  required  to  dry  soft  mud  and  stiff-mud 
products  at  niaximum  rate  without  causing  checking.  In  the  old  method 
of  drying,  still  employed  at  many  brick  yards,  the  ware  is  dried  by  the  sun. 
Many  plants  provide  permanent  sheds  with  roofs  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed.  At  some  yards  open-air  driers  are  provided  with  artificial  means 
for  heating  during  bad  weather. 

Artificial  driers  are  of  two  types,  the  hot-floor  drier  and  the  tuimel  drier. 
The  former  is  the  older  and  is  used  for  fire-brick,  clay  pipe  and  terra-cotta. 
The  hot-floor  drier  is  heated  either  by  a  furnace  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
drier  or  by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  used  to  furnish  power.  Tunnel 
driers  are  periodic — filled,  dried,  and  emptied  in  rotation — or  continuous — 
the  green  ware  being  loaded  into  one  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  dried  product 
removed  at  the  other.  Timnel  driers  are  heated  by  flues  underneath,  by 
steam  pipes,  or  by  hot  air  from  cooling  kilns.  They  are  more  economical 
than  hot-flour  driers.  In  artificial  driers  the  temperature  rarely  exceeds 
120°  C.  The  time  required  in  drying  varies  from  one  to  three  days,  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  the  drier,  the  character  of  the  clay,  and 
the  shape  of  the  body. 

In  some  brick  plants  the  green  ware  is  set  in  a  kiln  and  dried  by  waste 
heat  from  cooling  kilns.  This  method  requires  more  kilns,  but  effects  a 
saving  in  handling  of  brick. 

281.  Kilns. — In  the  brick  industry  four  types  of  kiln  are  in  use:  the 
scove  kiln,  the  up-draft  kiln,  the  down-draft  kiln,  and  the  continuous  kilo. 
Of  these  types  the  down-draft  and  continuous  kiln  are  used  in  burning 
other  clay  products.     Terra-cotta  is  generally  burned  in  round  down- 
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Fio.  4fl.— Setting  a  Scove  Kiln.    Temporary  End  and  Side  Walls  Not  ii 
No.  Ifi,  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Siirv.,  PI.  6.) 


Fia.  4b.— Circular  Down-draft  KUn  Ueed  Cor  Burning  Brick.     (BuO.  No.  IS,  Wis- 
Geol.  and  Nat  Hirt.  Surv.,  PL  6.) 


Fio.  4c. — Haigb  Continuous  Kiln  (American  Clay  Madiinery  Co. 
FiQ.  4.— CouHOH  Ttfeb  or  Kilhs. 
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draft  kiltifl  provided  with  muffles  to  prevent  contact  of  the  Bajne  with  the 
ware. 

The  scove  kiln  Bhown  in  Fig.  4o  is  much  used  in  burning  common  brick. 
Brick  are  laid  about  40  courses  high  and  the  entire  kiln  enclosed  n-ith  a 
course  or  two  of  special  brick  containing  a  small  proportion  of  coal.  The 
outside  is  then  plastered  with  mortar  and  Gres  started  in  the  arches.  Wood 
or  oil  is  used  as  fuel.  The  temperature  of  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of 
the  kiln  is  equalized  to  some  extent  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal-bnck. 
Although  the  cost  of  the  scove  kiln  is  low,  the  loss  in  brick  and  in  beat  is 
high. 

Up-draft  kilns  provided  with  permanent  walls  and  roof  are  an  improve- 
ment over  the  scove  kiln,  but  they  are  more  wasteful  of  heat  .and  are 
heated  less  uniformly  than  the  down-draft  kiln. 

The  down-draft  kiln  (Fig.  46)  is  either  rectangular  or  cu-cular  in  plan, 
the  former  being  used  largely  in  burning  the  better  grades  of  building 
brick  and  in  burning  paving  brick.  As  the  name  implies,  the  heat  from 
fire  after  passing  through  up-takes  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  drawn 
downward  throi^  the  kiln  and  passes  through  flues  in  the  floor.  Thence 
the  waste  gases  are  led  through  tunnels  either  to  a  stack  passing  up 
through  the  center  of  the  kiln,  or  to  a  detached  stack  serving  several 
kilns.  With  the  daw-i  -draft  kiln  a  more  uniform  distribution  and  better 
regulation  of  heat  can  be  obtained  than  with  either  of  the  previously 
described  kilns.  Since  the  hardest  burned  ware,  which  becomes  the 
softest  in  burning,  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  it  cannot  be  misshapen 
by  the  weight  of  overlying  courses. 

Continuous  kilns  (Fig.  4c),  are  often  built  oval  in  plan  and  divided  by 
vertical  wails  into  a  large  number  of  compartments.  These  are  loaded 
from  the  interior  of  the  ring  and  unloaded  from  the  outside.  Each  com- 
partment is  provided  with  an  adjoined  fire-box,  a  flue  leading  to  a  central 
stack  and  by-passes  in  the  side  walls  through  which  the  compartment 
can  be  connected  with  the  adjacent  compartments.  Pockets  are  also  pro- 
vided in  the  top  of  each  chamber  for  additional  fires.  Consider  a 
chamber  which  has  been  loaded  with  ware  having  an  unloaded  com- 
partment at  the  left.  The  chamber  is  first  isolated  from  adjoining 
compartments  and  fired,  until  the  most  of  the  combined  water  is  driven 
out  of  the  ware,  by  heat  from  the  side  fire-box  or  wicket.  After  this  stage 
has  been  passed,  waste  heat  from  the  compartment  on  the  right  is  admitted 
until  a  red  heat  is  attained;  then  the  top  pockets  are  fired  by  means  of 
slack  coal.  By  this  method,  chamber  No.  1  will  be  completely  burned 
while  in  No,  8  or  9  setting  will  be  in  progress  and  the  intermediate  cham- 
bers are  in  various  stages  of  burning.  The  greatest  advantage  of  this  type 
of  kiln  is  the  efficient  utilization  of  fuel.  It  is  used  to  bum  brick,  fire- 
proofing  and  tile. 
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282.  Burning. — The  burning  of  clayB  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
stages:  (I)  dehydration  or  "water  smoking,"  (2)  oxidation,  (3)  vitrification, 
or  period  of  settlement  in  the  tdln. 

During  the  dehydration  period  the  water  which  has  been  retained  in 
the  pores  of  the  clay  after  drying  is  driven  off,  some  of  the  carbonaceous 
matter  is  burned,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  distilled  from  pyrites,  hydrous 
minerals  like  kaolinite  and  ferric  hydroxide  are  dehydrated,  and  the 
carbonate  minerals  are  more  or  less  decarbonated.*  The  speed  with 
which  these  eliminations  occur  is  dependent  upon  the  water  and  mineral 
content  of  the  clay,  its  porosity,  and  its  texture,  and  upon  the  method  of 
handling  the  kiln.  Too  rapid  heating  causes  cracking  or  bursting  of  the 
ware.  On  the  other  hand,  if  alkali  is  contained  in  the  clay  or  much 
sulphur  is  present  in  the  coal,  too  slow  beating  produces  a  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  product.  During  the  "  water-smoking "  stage,  frequent 
measurements  of  the  draft  and  t^nperature  are  made  in  order  to  stand- 
ardize the  procedure  for  a  given  clay.  This  period  is  generally  com- 
pleted before  a  temperature  of  700°  C.  is  reached. 

During  the  oxidation  period,  which  is  nearly  always  completed  at 
900°  C,  the  remainder  of  the  carbon  must  be  eliminated  and,  to  promote 
stability,  the  ferrous  iron  must  be  oxidized  to  the  ferric  form.  Although 
Bome  of  these  changes  begin  before  the  completion  of  the  preceding  change, 
it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  removal  of  sulphur  cannot 
be  completed  before  the  carbon  has  been  eliminated.  Sulphur,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  also  holds  back  the  oxidation  of  iron.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  avoid  black  or  spongy  cores,  oxidation  must  proceed 
at  such  rate  as  will  allow  these  changes  to  occur  before  the  heat  becomes 
BufEcient  to  soften  the  clay  and  close  its  pores.  Grog  or  sand  is  often 
added  to  the  raw  clay  to  produce  a  more  open  structure  and  thus  providtf 
for  the  escape  of  gases  generated  in  burning. 

The  different  stages  in  vitrification  have  already  been  mentioned.  It 
should  be  bome  in  mind  that  but  few  clay  products  are  vitrified  to  the 
point  of  viscosity,  indeed,  many  common  brick  and  tile  cannot  be  called 
vitrified  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand  paving  brick  must 
be  burned  to  the  stage  which  Wheeler  calls  complete  vitrification  if  the 
maximum  combination  of  hardness  and  toughness  is  to  result.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  wide  range  in  the  maximum  burning  temperature  to  which 
the  clay  must  be  submitted  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  purpose  of  the  ware.  In  the  manufacture  of  tile  and 
building  brick  this  range  varies  between  900  and  1200°  C. 

The  degree  of  burning  is  frequently  determined  by  the  settlement  of 
the  goods   in  the  kOn,  in  some  cases   by  pyrometers.     For  ware  which 
is  to  be  completely  vitrified,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  points  of 
•  Prof.  E.  Orton,  Jr.    Tram.  Am.  Ceramic  Soc.,  Vol.  5,  p.  393. 
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incipient  and  viscous  vitrification  separated  as  widely  e^  possible.  This 
is  desirable  in  order  that  goods  from  different  parts  of  the  kiln  may  npt 
vary  widely  owing  to  non-uniform  distribution  of  beat. 

283.  Glazing. — By  glazing  clay  products,  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  ware,  to  increase  its  imperviousness  to  water, 
or  to  accomplish  both  of  these  ends  without  incurring  the  cost  of  com- 
plete vitrification.  Slip-clays,  which  have  a  high  fluxing  content  and 
which  may  be  so  adjusted  in  composition  that  different  coloring  Meets  can 
be  produced,  lead  compounds,  barium  compounds,  and  common  salt  are 
among  the  substances  used  for  glazes.  Decorative  terra-cotta  goods 
are  sprayed  with  a  thin  mixture  of  shp-clay  before  burning.  Sewer  pipe  is 
salt-glazed  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  fires  during  the  vitrifi- 
cation stage.  Enamel  brick  are  given  a  coating  of  slip  containing  oxide 
of  tin  or  similar  compound  to  render  the  glaze  opaque. 

284.  Flashing. — Colors  ranging  from  gold  to  dark  reddish  brown 
may  be  produced  on  many  kinds  of  ware  by  flashing.  The  process  con- 
sists in  exposing  the  ware  to  a  reducing  atmosphere  during  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  burning  period.  Front  brick  are  often  so  treated  with 
pleasing  results.  Flashing,  however,  is  likely  to  deceive  even  experts 
concerning  the  d^ree  of  burning. 

286.  Annealing. — Great  care  is  necessary  in  cooling  the  goods  below 
a  cherry-red  heat  in  order  to  avoid  checking  and  cracking.  Hastening 
the  annealing  process  may  destroy  the  product  of  an  otherwise  successful 
bum.  To  make  paving  brick  of  maximum  toughness  requires  an  annealing 
period  of  seven  to  ten  days. 

286.  Sorting. — In  up-draft  kilns  the  over-burned  ware  is  found  at 
the  bottom  near  the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  under-burned  material  is 
at  the  top.  The  converse  is  true  for  down-draft  kilns.  In  either  kiln, 
the  best  of  the  product  is  found  in  the  intermediate  courses.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  paving  brick,  high-grade  building  brick,  and  drain  tile,  these 
different  classes,  of  goods  are  separated  in  unloading  the  kiln  and  the 
poorer  grades  of  material  sold  for  different  purposes.  Over-bumed 
paving-brick  and  building  brick  are  used  in  sewer  construction.  Soft- 
burned  paving  brick  are  used  for  exterior  walls  in  building  construction, 
while  the  soft-burned  building  brick  serve  as  filling. 

Methods  of  Testing  Structural  Clay  Products 

287.  Tests. — Two  classes  of  tests  are  used  in  judging  of  the  quality 
of  clay  products :  (j4)  tests  which  may  be  readily  made  on  the  job;  (fi)  those 
which  require  laboratory  equipment.  The  field  teats  are:  (1)  appearance, 
(2)  hammer  te.st,  (3)  hardness,  (4)  absorption,  (5)  specific  gravity.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  following  additional  tests  are  sometimes  made:    (6)  cnub- 
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iag,  (7)  transverse  bending,  (8)  rattler  test*  (paving  brick),  (d)  abradon 
(paving  brick),  (10)  resistance  to  alternate  freezifig  and  thawing.t 

388.  Aiqieanmce. — Shape,  color,  kiln  marks,  checks,  laminations  and 
blisters  all  form  more  or  leas  valuable  indications  of  quality.  The  color 
ctf  the  outside  of  the  goods  is  often  misleading  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
burning.  Thia  also  applies  to  the  color  of  the  interior,  unless  one  is 
familiar  with  the  changes  which  the  given  clay  undergoes  in  burning.  The 
presence  of  lime  pebbles  over  ^  in.  in  diameter  is  undesirable.  Black  or 
BpODgy  cores  show  improper  burning  as  previously  mentioned.  In  brick, 
well-defined  kiln-marks  indicate  that  the  brick  have  been  hard  burned, 
but  do  not  serve  to  distinguish  between  hard-bumed  and  over-burned 
brick.  Checks  and  cracks  may  be  due  to  improper  drying  or  annealing. 
They  decrease  the  strength  and  resistance  to  frost;  if  well-marked  they 
are  sufficient  cause  for  rejection.  Checks  produced  in  annealing  generally 
indicate  brittleness.  Pronounced  laminations  in  the  cross-section  of  the 
ware  are  objectionable  since  they  weaken  the  structure  and  lessen  resist- 
ance to  freezing.  Broken  blisters  on  the  surfaces  of  sewer  pipe  or  drain 
tile  are  due  to  air  imprisoned  in  molding.  They  should  not  be  tolerated 
on  the  inner  surface.  When  present  on  the  outer  surface  they  should  not 
exceed  i  of  the  thickness  of  the  tile  in  depth,  nor  in  diameter  should  they 
exceed  |  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

289.  The  Hammer  Test.  When  properly  burned  and  free  from  cracks, 
dry  clay  products  emit  a  highly  metallic  ring  if  struck  with  a  hammer. 
A  rough  notion  of  the  toughness  of  brick  is  also  afforded  by  breaking 
Bpecunens  with  the  hammer. 

290.  Hardness. — ^To  secure  evidence  of  the  degree  of  burning,  the 
interitH*  of  the  clay  body  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  Sewer  pipe  and 
paving  brick  which  have  been  burned  to  incipient  vitrification  or  above 
cannot  be  scratched.    Well-bumed  tile  will  be  scratched  with  diflSculty. 

29L  Absorption. — The  per  cent  absorption  is  a  very  valuable  indi- 
cation of  the  d^ree  of  burning  provided  one  knows  the  limit  of  the  given 
day  corresponding  to  a  properly  burned  product.  According  to  Orton  J 
vitrification,  in  the  true  sense,  corresponds  to  such  a  d^ree  of  compact- 
ness that  the  absorption  of  the  product  is  not  over  3  per  cent  after  forty- 
eight  hours'  immersion.  He  also  stated  that  if  the  absorption  was  less 
than  5  per  cent  danger  from  frost  was  negligible.  The  experiments  of 
Jones  S  appear  to  indicate  that  the  rate  of  absorption  is  of  value  in  deter- 
mining resistance  to  freezing,  but  the  data  have  not  been  corroborated  by 
other  experiments.     It  is  quite  likely  that  the  ratio  of  the  pore  space  filled 

*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Also  See  ArU.  264  and  296. 

t  Proe.  AJS.TM.,  Vol.  15,  p.  263. 

t  Tratu.  Am.  Ceramia  Sodelv,  Vol.  9,  p.  572. 
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in  the  absorption  test  and  the  rate  of  fillii^  are  properties  deserving  of 
careful  consideration  in  detennioiDg  resistance  to  freesing  (see  Art.  264). 

Experiments  by  Douty  and  Gibson  *  show  that  a  rather  h^h  per 
centage  of  absorption  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  good  bond 
between  cement,  mortar  and  brick. 

No  standardized  method  of  making  the  absorption  t«et  has  been 
specified  for  all  kinds  of  clay  products.  Brick  and  partition  tile  are  gen- 
erally tested  whole,  but  square  fr^n^ents  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds 
each  are  often  selected  to  represent  drain  tile  in  absorption  testa.  What- 
ever method  of  testing  is  employed  the  specimens  are  Srst  dried  to  con- 
stant weight  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
Weighing  should  be  done  on  scales  sensitive  to  one-tentb  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  One  of  three  methods  of  procedure  may 
now  be  adopted.  (1)  The  specimen  is  immersed  in  water  at  approxi- 
mately 21"  C.  (70"  F.)  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  ia  then  freed  of  surface 
water  by  wiping  with  a  trowel  and  again  weighted.  The  difference  in 
weight  between  the  soaked  and  the  dry  specimen  divided  by  the  dry 
specimen  and  multiphed  by  100  gives  the  per  cent  absorption.  This 
method  is  very  commonly  used.  (2)  The  dried  test^piece  is  immersed  in 
water  at  21°  C.  which  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point  in  a  half  hour,  is  allowed 
to  boil  for  five  hours,  ia  then  cooled  to  21°  C,  surface  dried  and  we^hed 
as  before.  (3)  The  dried  specimen  is  subjected  to  a  vacuum  and  water 
admitted  without  changing  the  pressure.  After  immersion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  it  is  surface  dried  and  weighed.  This  method  is  ciunberaome 
and  seldom  used.  Of  these  methods  the  first  is  the  most  used  and  appears 
to  be  the  most  valuable  for  determining  absorption  under  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  does  not,  however,  furnish  as  satisfactory  a  determination 
of  porosity  as  either  of  the  other  methods. 

292.  Specific  Gravi^. — Roughly,  the  higher  the  specific  gravity,  the 
greater  is  the  strength  of  clay  products.  This  rule  is  modified,  of  coiuse, 
by  conditions  in  burning  and  by  the  degree  of  burning.  Tests  by  Purdy 
and  Moore  f  show  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  given  clay  decreases  as 
the  vitrification  period  advances. 

The  specific  gravity  is  generally  found  by  the  following  formula: 

o      -c  -,  Dry  weight 

Specific  gravity=r; r-, „,  .  . — : ; 

Dry  weight— Weight  m  water  when  saturated 

293.  Strength  Tests. — The  methods  of  making  the  crushing  and  trans- 
verse tests  of  brick  and  building  tile  are  the  same  as  outlined  in  Art.  112 
to  121.    The  crushing  test  is  generally  made  on  half  brick  bedded  flatwise, 

•  pToc.  A£.T.M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  529. 

t  Tran*.  Am.  Ceraminx  Soc.,  Vol.  9,  p.  203. 
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but  this  method  ia  not  satisfactory  both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in 
determining  the  final  load  and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
shear  failure.  These  considerations  have  led  some  experimenters  to  bed 
the  brick  on  the  edges.  The  strength  of  brick  on  edge  is  generally  15  to 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  strength  of  specimens  bedded  flatwise. 

Ilie  crushing  test  affords  a  means  of  comparing  the  quality  of  brick  or 
tile  but  is  of  no  value  in  determining  the  strength  of  a  wall,  since  the  latter 
depends  primarily  on  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  As  a  criterion  of  struc- 
tural strength  for  brick,  the  transv^-se  test  is  of  more  value  than  the  crush- 
ing test,  since  traiuverse  failure  in  a  wall  or  pavement  is  likely  to  occur  on 
accoimt  of  improper  bedment.  Brick  which  are  improperly  annealed  or 
checked  in  air-drying  exhibit  a  lower  transverse  strength  than  properly 
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treated  specimens.    Moreover,  the  transverse  test  can  be  made  in  a  small 
machine  without  the  expense  of  a  bedment. 

Drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  are  often  tested  under  gradually  applied  loads 
placed  as  indicated  in  F^.  5.  The  tile  should  be  thoroughly  wet  when 
tested  and  not  less  than  five  specimens  should  be  tested.  The  supporting 
strength  (W)  is  defined  as  the  load  per  lineal  foot  which  the  tile  can  carry 
when  loaded  through  sand  bearings.  Under  this  condition  the  moment, 
0.20RW 


M  = 


12 


',  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  center  tine  of  the  tUe  in  inches. 


To  determine  supporting  strength  from  a  three-point  bearing  test,  multiply 
the  breaking  load  per  foot  by  1.50;  if  hydraulic  bearings  are  used  multi- 
ply by  1.25.  The  three-point  bearing  method  is  simpler  in  application, 
but  it  is  more  severe  on  warped  pipe  than  either  hydraulic  or  sand  beai-^ 
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iug.  Sand  bearings  also  approximate  quite  closely  the  loading  conditions 
to  which  the  pipe  JB  Bubjected  in  a  ditch.* 

2M.  The  Rattler  Tests  on  Paving  Brick. — Although  the  rattler  test 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  a  true  index  of  the  life  of  brick  in  a  pavement, 
yet  as  a  means  of  standardizing  reaistance  of  paving  brick  to  combined 
impact  and  abraaion  it  is  considered  valuable.  The  standard  specification 
adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  is  given  in  Appen- 
dix A. 

296.  The  Detroit  Pavement  Detarminator. — Recently  considerable 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  tests  on  sample  pavements  by  means  of  a 
pavement  determinator.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  central  vertical  shaft 
which  serves  as  an  axis  of  rotation  for  a  horizontal  shaft.  At  each  end  of 
the  horizontal  diaft  is  mounted  a  heavy  broad-faced  wheel  weighing  1650 
lb.  Each  wheel  is  shod  with  five  plungers  which  terminate  in  calks  sim- 
ilar to  those  on  a  horse's  shoe.  The  plungers  are  actuated  by  a  cam  gear 
and  spring  mechanism  so  that  a  heavy  blow  can  be  delivered  to  the  pave- 
ment through  the  calks.  The  horizontal  shaft  is  so  driven  that  the  wheels 
describe  spiral  paths  over  a  ring  10  ft.  10  in.  outside  diameter  by  8  ft.  7  in. 
inside  diameter.  The  area  is  completely  traversed  in  330  revolutions. 
Wear  is  determined  by  measuring  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  is  abraded. 

Although  a  number  of  tests  with  this  determinator  have  been  run  by 
the  engineering  department  of  the  City  of  Detroit  on  different  classes  of 
pavements.t  the  results  thus  far  published  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  value  of  the  test.  Tests  of  this  character  which  will  deter^ 
mine  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  wearing  resistance  of  a  pavement  are 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  personal  equation  involved  in 
laying  the  pavement,  cost  of  the  apparatus,  and  difficulties  of  standardiza- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  test  will  be  widely  used. 

296.  Alternate  Freezing  and  Thawing.  Test— Committee  C-6  of  the 
A.S.T.M.  has  prescribed  an  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  test  J  for 
drain  tile  which  may  be  applied  to  other  clay  products.  Hie  test  is  made 
on  three  or  more  sj)ecimens  from  each  of  five  separate  tiles.  The  specimens 
are  so  chosen  that  they  represent  the  ends  and  center  of  each  tile.  Th^ 
must  be  sound,  approximately  square,  and  between  12  and  20  sq.  in.  in 
area.  After  being  dried  to  constant  weight  at  110°  C,  or  above,  the  spe- 
cimens are  cooled  to  20°  or  25°  C,  reweighed  and  immersed  in  pure  water. 
The  water  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point  and  boiled  for  five  hours,  after 
which  it  is  cooled  to  10°  or  15°  C.    The  specimens  are  agiun  weighed  and 

*  For  more  complete  information  see  Standanl  Svecificationa  for   Draip  Tife, 
Serial  Designation:  C4-16.  A.fi.T.M.  Slandards  1916. 
t  Engr.  Record,  Vol,  68.  p.  457. 
t  See  Std.  Spec,  for  Drain  Tilei  Serial  Dedgnatiui  Ci-16. 
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placed  with  their  concave  faces  upward  in  trays  of  ice  water.  After  the 
Bpecimeus  have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  latter  should 
be  drawn  off  until  J  in.  remains  in  each  tray.  The  traya  are  placed  in  a 
suitable  rack  and  immersed  in  a  freezer.  The  freezer  temperature  must 
be  reduced  to  — 10°  C.  or  below  within  thirty  minutes  after  the  specimens 
are  introduced,  but  should  not  fall  below  —20°  C,  during  the  test.  After 
the  water  in  the  trays  has  been  frozen  solid,  the  trays  are  taken  out  of  the 
freezer  and  immersed  for  thirty  minutes  in  hot  water  at  85°  to  100°  C, 
The  epecimens  are  then  rapidly  cooled  to  10"  or  15°  C.  and  their  condi- 
tion recorded.  The  specifications  demand  ten  alternate  freezings  and  thaw- 
ing for  Farm  Drain  Tile,  15  for  Standard  Drain  Tile,  and  20  for  Extra 
Quality  Drain  Tile.  Failure  in  this  test  is  conditioned  by  (1)  superficial 
disintegration  or  spalling  with  a  loss  of  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  dry 
weight,  or  by  (2)  cracking  badly  in  other  than  planes  of  laminations,  or  by 
(3)  serious  loss  in  structural  strength. 

prorarties  of  structural  clat  products 
Building  Brick 

297.  Manufactnre. — ^A  variety  of  clays  are  used  in  making  building 
brick  ranging  from  the  common  surface  clays  used  for  common  brick  to 
the  better  grades  of  shale  or  impure  fire-clays  used  in  producing  face 
brick.  The  essential  properties  of  the  clay  are  sufiicient  plasticity  for 
proper  molding,  low  shrinkage  in  drying  and  burning,  and  low  fusibility. 
The  clay  should  not  crack  or  warp  during  the  drying  or  burning  processes 
and  for  face  brick  or  ornamental  brick  it  should  burn  to  a  uniform  color. 

Common  brick  are  frequently  burned  in  scovc  kilns,  but  the  better 
grades  of  building  brick  are  fired  in  pennanciit  kilns  of  the  up-draft  or 
down-draft  type.  The  temperature  of  burning  varies  from  900  to  1200°  C, 
depending  upon  the  composition  of  the  clay. 

298.  Classes  of  Building  Brick. — In  accordance  with  the  method  of 
molding,  brick  are  often  classified  as  soft-mud,  stifF-mud,  dry-pressed  or 
repressed  brick. 

By  the  degree  of  burning,  brick  are  sometimes  sorted  into  three  classes 
(1)  pale  or  salmon  brick  which  are  underbumed,  (2)  body  brick  which 
occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  kiln  and  are  well-burned,  (3)  arch  or 
clinker  brick  which  are  overbumed. 

Two  irr^^lar  forms  of  brick  commonly  used  in  eonstruction  are  com- 
pass brick  and  feather-edge  brick.  Compass  brick  have  one  edge  shorter 
than  the  other  while  feather-edge  brick  have  one  edge  narrower  than  the 
other. 

From  the  standpoint  of  usage  the  following  classification  may  be  made: 
C<Hnmon  brick,  front  brick  and  ornamental  brick.    Common  brick  com- 
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prise  the  poorer  grades  of  building  brick  which  are  used  for  filling,  backing, 
and  in  walls  where  ap[>earance  is  of  small  moment.  They  often  vary 
greatly  in  color,  degree  of  burning  and  in  shape.  Front  or  face  brick  are 
made  more  carefully  than  common  brick.  They  are  generally  pressed  or 
repressed  and  are  used  in  fronts  of  buildings  and  in  walls  for  which  a 
pleasing  appearance  is  desired.  Red,  white,  cream,  buff-burning  brick, 
and  buff-burning  brick  speckled  by  the  addition  of  manganese,  all  of 
which  bum  to  an  even  tone,  are  much  used  as  front  brick.  Tapestry 
brick,  rug  brick  and  stipple-faced  brick  are  stiff-mud  products  which  have 
had  their  edges  roughened  in  different  ways  in  order  to  create  pleaaii^ 
effects  in  wall  constructions.  Ornamental  brick  include  enameled  and 
glazed  brick.  The  former  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  ornamental 
brick  produced  in  the  United  States. 

299.  Requiiements  of  Good  Brick. — Ilie  essential  requirements  for 
building  brick  are  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  loads  imposed  in  a  struc- 
ture, durability,  and  a  pleasing  appearance  when  exposed  to  view.  Com- 
mon brick  of  good  quality  should  be  free  from  checks  or  cracks,  should 
emit  a  metalhc  ring  when  struck  with  the  hammer  and  ^ould  exhibit  a 
fine-grained,  uniform,  dense  structure  free  from  laminations  or  lime  peb- 
bles. Well-burned  face  brick  should  not  be  easily  scratched  by  the  knife. 
They  should  possess  the  previously  mentioned  characteristics,  and  also  be 
uniform  both  in  color  and  size.  Regularity  in  size  is  of  especial  importance 
for  brick  which  are  to  be  used  in  highly  stressed  walls,  since  tests  have 
shown  that  the  strength  of  such  masonry  is  reduced  if  the  brick  vary  in 
size.  Good  brick  should  be  free  from  soluble  salts  such  as  the  sulphates 
of  lime,  magnesia  and  the  alkalies,  since  these  compounds  are  likely  to 
produce  efflorescence. 

When  uniformly  loaded  in  compression  an  individual  brick  is,  in  gesa- 
eral,  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  its  proportionate  part  of  any  wall  or 
pier  load.  However,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  stress 
through  the  wall,  the  supporting  capacity  of  n  single  brick  may  be  as  small 
as  the  transverse  center  load  which  it  can  curry  when  supported  at  the 
ends.  Consequently  it  has  been  customary,  whenever  a  strength  test  is 
specified  for  individual  brick,  to  demand  both  crushing  and  tnuisverse 
tests. 

In  a  structure  the  durability  of  brick  may  be  tested  by  froet  action, 
by  alternate  wetting  and  drying,  and  by  fire.  Tests  of  fire  resistance  are 
generally  made  on  wall-panels.  Resistance  t«  frost  action  is  best  ascer- 
tained from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  tests,  which  are,  however, 
quite  expensive.  The  absorption  test  has  long  been  considered  a  measure 
of  durability,  although  the  ^asis  for  this  assumption  is  questionable.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  resisCance  to  freezing  is  dependenii 
not  only  upon  the  porosity  of  the  brick  but  also  upon  the  size  of  the  pores, 
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the  sze  of  the  connecting  canals,  the  strength,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
brick.  If  the  pore  space  is  not  entirely  filled  with  water,  the  common- 
condition,  the  imprisoned  air  acts  as  a  cushion  and  lessens  the  expansive 
^eet  of  the  freezing  waten  Thus  far,  no  standards  of  strength  or  dura- 
bility have  been  adopted  for  brick. 

300.  Tests  on  Building  Brick.— In  1913  Committee  C-3  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  proposed  the  following  classification  for 
building  brick:  * 


Avanfe  Conpr««*iT« 

Strsncth  (FlatviMl 
on  Five  Smmpl«,  lb. 


C3aaB  A  (Vitrified) 

cans  B  (Hatd  bumed)  . 
cans  C  (Common  firats) 
Qbsb  D  (Common) 


5000  and  over 

3500  to  4999 

2000  to  3499 

1500  to  1999 


Through  the  aid  of  a  number  of  laboratories  the  conunittee  carried 
out  an  extensive  series  of  testa  part  of  which  are  reported  in  Table  1, 
Each  result  is  the  average  of  five  tests.  The  compression  tests  were  made 
on  half  brick  bedded  flatwise  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Transverse  specimens 
were  placed  flatwise  on  rocker  bearings  6  in.  apart  and  loaded  at  the  center. 

ITte  modulus  of  rupture  (S)  was  calculated  from  the  formula  5=5  m1> 
where  /*=center  load,  I=8pan,  t  =  breadth,  and  d=depth.  These  teats 
are  very  valuable  since  they  afford  a  notion  of  the  qualities  of  brick 
procurable  in  diiferent  parts-  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  range  in 
mechanical  properties.  From  a  consideration  of  the  results  in  the 
table  it  appears  that  minimum  moduli  of  rupture  corresponding  to 
classes  A,  B,  C  and  D,  300,  400,  $00  and  900  lb.  per  square  inch, 
respectively. 

Results  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  indicate  that  the 
shearing  strength  of  brick  varies  fsom  7  to  30  per  cent  of  the  compressive 
strength.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsm  paving  brick  tested  in  single 
shear  with  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  Johnson  shear  tool  (Art.  56)  gave 
&Q  average  shearing  strength  equal  to  17  per  cent  of  the  average  com- 
pressive strength.*  The  range  in  results  and  the  low  values  obtained  in 
the  latter  tests  indicate  that  bending  must  have  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  id  both  of  the  above  series  of  tests. 


*  TheaiB  by  W.  T.  Bolton  and  W.  A.  Ooea,  1915. 
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-RESULTS   OF  TESTS   ON   BUILDING   BRICK  REPORTED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  LABORATORIES 
(Each  Value  is  tbe  Average  ot  6  Deteiminatioiia.) 
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Fig.  6  ahowB  stress-deformation  curves  for  three  grades  of  brick  tested 
on  end.  The  softer  varieties  of  brick  exhibit  stress  deformation  curvefl  of 
sharper  curvature.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  such  brick  generally 
lies  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  lb;  per  square  inch. 

801.  Specific  Gravity  of  Brick. — ^The  specific  gravity  of  brick  ranges 
from  1.9  to  2.6  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
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degree  of  burning.  Brick  made  from  impure  fire-clays  generally  have  a 
lower  specific  gravity  than  those  made  from  shales.  Some  tests  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  specific  gravity  decreases  as  the  vitrification  period 
progresses. 

302.  Cniihing  Tests  im  Brick  Hon. — The  main  conditions  governing 
the  strength  (A  brick  piers  under  concentric  loading  are:  (1)  the  strength 
of  brick,  (2)  the  strength  and  elasticity  (rf  mortar,  (3)  quality  of  workman- 
ship in  laying,  (4)  method  of  laying,  (5)  regularity  inform  of  brick.  Tlie 
stiffness  of  piers  is  dependent  lat^y  upon  the  modulus  of  elasticity  at 
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Proportionate  Deformation 
PlO.  6. 

Fio.  6. — Elastic  Properties  of  Couimoa  Brick  Used  in  Piet  Testa.    The  average 
crushing  atrength  of  tbeee  three  grades  of  brick,  crushed  endwise,  was  14,000, 
10,500,  and  7500  lb.  per  square  inch,  respectively.    (Tesb  (^  MetaU,  1886,  p.  1138.) 
Fia.  7.— Shomng  Method  of  Failure  of  Brick  Piers.    (Teste  <tf  Meuiia,  1883.) 

the  mortar,  the  quality  of  workmanship  in  layit^,  and  upon  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  brick. 

Tests  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  laige 
piers  made  of  Class  A  (vitrified).  Class  B  {bard  burned),  and  Class  C 
(common  firsts)*  ^ow  very  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  {netB  nuwle  ot 
*  See  clMHificatioa  in  Art.  300. 
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the  stronger  brick  (aee  Table  2  *) .  The  same  result  is  also  apparent  in  the 
tests  by  Talbot  f  summarized  in  Table  3.  Fig.  7  shows  the  typical  method 
of  failure  of  brick  columns.  Transverse  failure  of  the  individual  brick 
commonly  begins  when  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  maximum  load  has  been 
apphed.  The  pier  then  gradually  separates  into  a  number  of  slender  col- 
umns £uid  failure  finally  ensues. 

TABLE  2.— THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGT"!  OF  LARGE  BRICK  PIERS 

[Testa  m&de  at  the  I^ttsburg  I^mratoiy  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  StaudardB.] 

Piere  were  appronmately  30  X  30  in.  X 10  ft.  with  joiata  A  in-  thick. 


in  Colunn  AocoTdioc  to 

Chancterutici  of 
Mortir. 

Ad  in  Mo. 

of  Brink. 

Cltimato 
StrcDcth 

Lb,'/Iii.t 

L^.  No. 

A;'.^^^ 

Tnde 

N.n». 

^^:t 

ct"/U 

B   6 
B   6 

B   4 

c 
c 

c 

Common 
Common 
Common 

Lime 
Lime 
Lime 

1  :6 
1  -6 
1  :6 

1:1:6 
1:1:2 
l:0:l 

128 
178 
210 

B12 

Bll 
BIO 

B 
B 

B 

Hard 
Hard 
Hard 

IJme 
Lime 
Lime 

1  :6 
1  :6 
1  :S 

1:1:6 
1:1:2 
1:0:1 

090 
890 
840 

B    0 
B    8 
B    7 

A 
A 
A 

Vitrified 
Vitrified 
Vitrified 

Umo 
lime 
Lime 

1:S 
1  :6 
I  ;6 

1:1:5 
1:1:2 
1:0:1 

1360 
1270 
1460 

B22 
B28 
B20 
BI6 

B 
B 
B 

A 

Hard 

Haid 

Hard 

Vitrified 

1    16%    f 
lime 
+85% 
Port- 

]    land.    I 

1  :3 
1:3 
1  :3 
1  :3 

1:1:5 
1:1:3 
1:0:1 
1:0:1 

1760 
870 
1700 
2900 

B  3 
B  2 
B   1 

C 

c 

C 

Common 
Common 

Portland 
Portland 
Portland 

1  :3 
1  :3 
1  :3 

1:1:5 
1:1:2 
1:0:1 

660 
560 
610 

B27 
B18 
B17 

B 
B 
B 

Hard 

Hard 
Hard 

Portland 
Portland 
Portland 

1  :3 
1  :3 
1  :3 

1  :l:S 
1:1:2 
1:0:1 

870 
2070 
2000 

BIS 
B14 
B13 

A 

A 
A 

Vitrified 
Vitrified 
Vitrified 

Portland 
Portland 
Portland 

1  :3 
1  :3 
1  -.3 

1:1:6 
1:1:2 
1:0:1 

2900 
2740 
2710 

= stretcher  couns. 


*  Engr.  Record,  Vol.  71,  p.  460. 
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TABLE  3.— AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  COMPRESSIVE  TESTS  ON  BRICK 
COLUMNS 
[See  Bulletin  No.  27,  Eogr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Univ.  of  lU.l 
Columns  were  13}X12i  in.XlO  ft.  and  conaiated  of  40  to  43  courses  of  brick  lud 
with  I-in.  joiata. 


t       PoppiB. 

Occurred  J 


ModuhM 

of  ElM- 

"So" 

Lb./In.> 


Shale  Bcildino  Brick 


3 

WeU 

1P:3S 

67 

3365 

.56 

.31 

1.00 

1.17 

4783 

2 

WeU 

IP  :3R 

181 

3950 

.37 

1.18 

6025 

2 

Well 

1P:3S 

88 

2800' 

,60 

.36 

.83 

4400 

2 

Poorly 

1P;3S 

67 

2920 

.02 

.27 

.87 

1.05 

3525 

2 

Well 

1P:5S 

66 

2225 

.52 

.21 

,66 

1.30 

3250 

1 

WeU 

IN  :3S 

67 

1750 

,40 

.16 

.52 

5.75 

800 

2 

WeU 

1L:2S 

66 

1450 

.43 

.14 

.43 

104 

Undebbubkbd  Clay  Brick 


■  TheK  columns  were  loaded  with  l-Inoh  mceotrii^ty. 

Owing  to  differences  in  ratio  of  height  to  least  width,  one  would  expect 
a  '  rick  tested  flatwise  to  have  about  40  per  cent  more  strength  than  a 
solid  homogeneous  pier  of  the  same  material  having  a  ratio  of  height  to 
least  breadth  of  from  6  :  1  to  10  :  1.  Therefore  a  pier  which  developed 
70  per  cent  of  the  crushing  strength  of  the  component  brick  would  be  ideal. 
Since,  however,  the  mortar  of  the  joints  never  possesses  the  same  strength 
and  elastic  properties  as  the  brick  composing  the  pier,  this  condition  is 
never  realized.  Yet  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  joints  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  the  strength  of  the  joint  to  exceed  the  strength  of  cubes 
made  from  the  mortar.  The  results  in  Table  2  show  that  piers  of  Class  A 
or  Class  B  brick  laid  in  1  :  3  Portland  cement  mortars  were  twice  as  stroi^ 
as  similar  piers  laid  in  lime  mortar.  The  low  strength  of  the  lime  mortar 
piers  is  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  lime  mortar  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  joints  did  not  receive  sufficient  air  to  become  carbonated. 
Talbot's  tests  indicate  that  the  columns  laid  in  1  :  3  Portland  cement 
mortar  were  51  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  laid  tn  like  mortar  of  1  :  5 
proportions,  92  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  laid  in  1  ;  3  natural  c 
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mortar  and  132  per  cent  stronger  than  thoee  laid  in  1  :  2  lime  mortar. 
Tests  made  at  tbe  Watertown  Arsenal  •  clearly  show  the  advantage  of 
using  mortar  stroi^r  than  a  1  :  3  mix  with  very  hard  burned  brick.  In 
teeta  of  piers  of  wire-cut  brick  having  a  crushing  strength  of  approximately 
13,000  lb,  per  square  inch  those  laid  in  neat  Portland  cement  had  a  strength 
of  31  per  cent  of  the  brick,  whereas  those  laid  in  1  :  3  Portland  cement 
mortar  only  possessed  19  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  brick. 

The  advantage  in  stiffness  arising  from  the  use  of  strong  mortar  in  the 
joints  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  tests  by  Talbot. 

Tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  indicate  that  the  strength  of  small 
columns  (12X12  in.)  is  40  to  50  per  cent  greater  when  the  brick  are 
laid  on  ec^  than  when  laid  flatwise.  This  shows  the  desirability  bf  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  brick  which  are  to  be  used  in  heavily  loaded  piers. 

Some  teats  at  Cornell  University  f  and  others  made  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  t  demonstrate  that  the  strength  of  a  column  may  be  increased 
by  placing  a  horizontal  layer  of  wire  meshing  in  every  joint.  A  decrease  in 
strength  obtained,  however,  when  the  four  or  more  courses  intervened 
between  layers  of  meshing. 

303.  Resistance  of  Brick  Walls  to  Fire. — In  a  series  of  fire  tests  on 
6x9-ft.  wall  panels  at  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  in  Chic^o,  brick 
panels  showed  marked  resistance  to  fire  and  low  conductivity.  Testa  were 
made  on  a  12-in.  wall  of  well-burned  Chicago  brick,  an  8-in.  panel  of  hy- 
draulic-pressed brick  from  Indiana,  an  8-in.  panel  of  common  brick  from 
St.  Louis,  and  an  8-in,  panel  of  sand-lime  brick  from  Indiana,  The 
strengths  acd  absorptive  properties  of  these  bricks  are  given  in  Table  4. 
With  the  exception  of  the  panel  made  of  hydraulic  brick  which  was  laid 
in  lime  putty,  cement  mortar  was  used.  The  tests  were  made  by  subjecting 
the  face  of  the  panel  to  a  temperature  which  rose  to  about  800*  C.  in  one- 
half  hour  and  then  varied  between  800  and  900°  C.  for  one  and  one-half 
hours  at  which  time  the  panel  was  removed  and  the  face  quenched  by 
water  from  a  fire-hose.  Each  high  temperature  recorded  in  Table  4  rep- 
resents an  average  of  a  number  of  pyrometer  readings,  the  thermo-couples 
being  arranged  to  secure  the  variation  in  temperature  at  different  parts  of 
the  furnace  and  at  various  points  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 

The  panels  of  clay  brick  withstood  the  tests  better  than  the  panel 
ot  sand-lime  brick.  Tbe  panel  of  hydraulic-pressed  brick  was  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  after  quenching.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  brick  on  the 
face  of  this  panel  were  cracked  through  and  a  very  few  were  spalled.  The 
Chicago  brick  contained  lime  knots  which  caused  a  large  percentage  of  the 
exposed  brick  to  crack  when  quenched.     In  60  to  70  per  cent  of  these  the 

*  Teste  of  Metals,  1904. 

t  Trana.  Aaao.  Civ.  Engrt,,  Cornell  University,  Vol.  8,  1900, 

t  Engr.  Record,  Vol.  71,  p.  460. 
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TABLE  4.— EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  ON  BRICK  AND  BRICK 
WALLS 
[BtdkUn  No.  370  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.] 
Wan  panels  fired  for  two  houra,  for  one  hour  at  nuudmum  t«mperature. 


Kind  of  Briok. 

Ctay. 

Hanl- 
CuTy. 

.Siid 

!r„i-. 

Thickness  of  panel,  in 

8 

860 

68 
23 
G 

1178 
■0 

12 
770 
18 

482 

13 

2729 
13 

2793 
20.2 

8 

860 

35 
3 
2 

718 
0 

13 

4440 
13 

3701 
2 

10.7 

8 

Mean  temperature  of  air  on  unexpoaed  face 

19 
5 

Average  modulus  of  rupture  of   exposed   brick, 

3866 
0 

Average  crushing  strength  of  unexposed  brick, 

Average   crushing   strength   of  exposed   brick. 

.5 
0.2 

•  Ab»oiptioiM  of  «pi»ed  brick  were  ■! 


isiposed  brick. 


cracka  were  sufficiently  \&Tge  to  permit  picking  off  portions  of  the  brick. 
About  half  of  the  faces  of  the  St.  Louis  brick  were  ao  cracked  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  test  that  they  could  be  readily  removed,  and  the  face  of  the 
wall  was  discolored  to  a  depth  of  about  1  in.  After  firing,  the  face  of  the  ' 
panel  of  sand-lime  brick  looked  soft  and  chalky.  It  was  washed  away  to  a 
depth  of  I  to  }  in.  when  the  hose  was  applied.  Only  about  20  p^  cent 
of  the  exposed  brick  could  be  removed  from  the  wall  intact. 

Sand-Liue  Brick  * 
Although  not  a  clay  product,  the  fact  that  a  million  dollani'  worth  of 

sand-lime  brick  are  annually  used  a^  a  substitute  for  clay  brick  warrants  a 

brief  discussion  of  their  manufacture  and  properties  in  this  chapter. 

304,  Definition. — Sand-lime   bricks   are   made   from   a   lean   mixture 
*  For  further  information  on  sand-lime  brick  see  Cemenli,  lAme*  and  Plaaten,  bj 

E.  C.  Eckel.    An  interesting  article  on  The  Chemi^Ty  of  Satd-Ume  Brick,  by  T.  R. 

Emeat  appears  in  Trans.  Am.  Ceramic  Sod^y,  Vol.  13,  p.  649. 
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of  alaked  lime  and  fine  ulicioua  sand,  molded  under  mechanical  preesmfi 
and  hardened  mider  steam  pressure. 

306.  Manufactoie. — The  sand  should  be  free  from  clay  or  mica. 
It  should  all  pass  a  204nesh  and  three-fourths  of  it  should  be  retained  on 
100-mesh,  If  the  grains  run  larger  than  a  20-mesh,  the  coarse  particles 
must  be  screened  out  or  reduced  in  a  tube-mill.  A  high-calcium  lime  is 
preferred  to  a  brown  or  dolomitic  lime  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
former  hardens.  The  requisite  percentage  of  lime  varies  between  4  and 
10  per  cent.  Generally  the  lime  is  slaked  before  mixing  with  the  sand  by 
placing  it  beneath  the  brick  cars  in  the  hardening  cylinder  and  allowing 
the  steam  to  act  upon  it.  Often  the  sand  and  linle  are  mixed  dry  in  a  tube- 
mill  and  the  mixture  is  then  tempered  in  a  special  type  of  pug-mill.  In 
some  plants  the  quick-lime  is  slaked,  the  sand  ground,  and  an  intimate  mix- 
ture secured  by  running  the  wet  sand  and  lime  through  a  wet  and  dry 
grinding  mill,  an  apparatus  similar  to  a  dry-pan.  Moldiag  is  done  in 
powerful  presses,  some  of  which  can  exert  a  compreasion  of  20,000  lb.  per 
square  inch  on  the  surface  of  the  brick.  After  removal  from  the  press  the 
brick  are  stacked  on  cars  which  are  run  into  the  hardening  cylinders.  In 
the  Utter  a  steam  pressure  of  100  to  150  lb.  per  square  inch  is  used.  After 
hardening  for  six  to  ten  hours  the  brick  are  ready  for  use. 

306.  Con^MuiBon  of  Clay  and  Sand-Um«  Brick. — On  account  of  their 
smooth  surfaces,  even  shape,  freedom  from  efflorescence,  uniform  color 
and  satisfactory  strength,  sand-lime  brick  are  sometimes  preferred  to  clay 
brick.  Some  of  t^  American  sand-lime  brick,  however,  have  not  been 
as  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather  as  good  grades  of  clay  brick. 
Unless  made  with  great  care  sand-lime  brick  do  not  resist  frost  action  or 
fire  as  weU  as  clay  brick. 

307.  Physical  Properties  of  Sand-lime  Brick. — Good  sand-lime  brick 
bedded  flatwise  have  a  compressive  strength  between  2500  and  4000  lb. 
per  square  inch.  In  cross-bending  the  modulus  of  rupture  should  exceed 
3S0  lb.  per  square  inch.  After  inmnersion  for  forty-eight  hours  good  brick 
should  not  show  more  than  15  per  cent  absorption.  The  specific  gravity 
generally  lies  between  2.1  and  2.3. 

Pavinq  Brick  • 

308.  Manufacture. — Paving  brick  are  made  from  three  classes  of 
day,  surface  clays,  impure  fire-clays  and  shale.  Owii^  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  vitrification  range  for  most  surface  clays,  they  are  apt  to  produce 
either  underbumed  or  overbumed  brick.    Impure  fire-clays  make  a  good 

*  Additional  information  on  tnethoda  of  manufacture  may  be  gotten  from  ViiriS^ 
Pavinfl  Btv*.  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Randall  A  Co.;  and  from  Bvrmng  Britk  in  Down- 
draft  Kibu,  hy  W.  D.  Richardaon,  Randall  &  Co. 
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brick  when  sufficiently  vitrified,  but  require  a  h^h  temperature,  tte 
ahales  are  by  far  the  beat  source  of  raw  material  for  paving  brick.  Wheder 
suggests  that  shales  suitable  for  paving  brick  should  approximate  the 
following  analysis :  Silica  (SiOz  =  56,  alumina  (AI2O3)  =  22,  ignition 
Ioe8  =  7,  lime  (CaO}  =  l,  magnesia  (MgO)  =  l,  alkalies  (K2O  and  NazO) 
=4  per  cent.    Fluxing  impurities  in  the  above  analysis  total  13  per  cent. 

Three  types  of  brick  are  molded  with  the  stifF-mud  process;  wire-cut, 
wiieHjut  lug,  and  repressed  brick.  Wire-cut  lug  brick  are  sidennit  by  a 
vertical  wire.  This  wire  is  guided  by  slots  in  horizontal  plates  located  above 
and  below  the  bar  of  clcy.  The  arrangement  of  the  slots  is  such  that  four 
lugs  are  formed  on  one  side  of  each  brick ;  the  other  side  is  cut  plane.  The 
brick  are  laid  in  the  pavement  so  that  the  smooth  side  of  one  brick  is  in 
contact  with  the  lugs  on  the  adjacent  brick.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ver- 
tical joints  are  much  stronger  in  pavements  made  of  this  brick  than  in 
those  made  of  plane-cut  brick  owing  to  the  superior  bond  between  the  filler 
and  the  lug  surfaces.  Other  types  of  stiff-mud  paving  brick  may  be  eith^ 
end  or  side-cut. 

Paving  brick  are  generally  burned  in  down-draft  or  continuous  kilns. 
From  seven  to  ten  days  are  required  in  burning  and  a  like  period  for  propa 
annealing.  The  temperature  required  to  bring  shales  to  complete  vitri- 
fication (Wheeler),  is  850  to  1100°  C.  Impure  fire-clays  require  a  tem- 
perature from  100  to  200°  C.  higher. 

By  employing  impure  fire-clay,  with  which  danger  of  over-burning  is 
small,  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  first-class  paving  brick  may  be  produced. 
Using  shale  it  is  not  possible  to  average  more  than  75  per  cent  of  fiistrdass 
pavers. 

309.  Requirements  of  Good  Paving  Brick. — Every  brick  should  be 
free  frtun  marked  distortion,  should  have  one  plane  edge,  and  should  be 
free  from  cracks,  checks,  and  blisters.  It  should  give  a  high  metallic 
ring  when  struck  with  a  hammer  and  should,  when  broken,  exhibit  a 
uniform  close-grained  structure  free  from  laminations.  The  interior  of  a 
properly  burned  brick  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  Uniformity  ■ 
in  gwUity  is  of  vital  importance  in  order  thai  the  pavement  may  wear 
evenly. 

310.  Physical  Properties  of  Paving  Brick. — Good  brick  should  have 
a  crushing  strength  in  excess  of  8000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Overbumed 
brick  are  likely  to  have  a  very  high  crushing  strength.  The  transverse 
strength  (modulus  of  rupture)  should  not  he  leas  than  1500  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Low  transverse  strength  may  be  due  to  either  overburning  or 
improper  annealing.  Shale  brick  when  properly  vitrified  generally  absorb 
between  0.5  and  2  per  cent;  brick  made  of  impure  fire-clay  may  absorb 
as  high  as  5  per  cent.  An  absorption  less  than  0.5  per  cent  generally 
denotes  over-burning.     In  specific  gravity,  shale  pavers  conmionly  range 
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between  2.2  and  2  5,  impure  fire-clay  between  2.1  and  2.3.  The  better 
grades  of  paving  brick  lose  l^s  th&n  ^  per  cent  by  wei^t,  in  the  rattler 
test.  Wide  variation  in  the  loeaes  of  individual  brick  indicate  non- 
uniformity  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  are  sufficient  cause  for  rejec- 
tion of  brick  even  though  the  average  loss  is  small. 

REFRACTOItT  BhICK  * 

811.  Introduction. — Certain  classes  of  brick  are  much  employed  to  line 
flues,'  heari^hs  and  the  various  classes  of  furnaces  used  in  metallut^cal 
processes.  Such  brick  must  be  able  to  withstand  high  temperatures 
without  undue  softening  or  change  in  volume,  must  resist  the  action  of 
gases  and  slags  generated  during  the  process,  must  resist  abrasion  when  hot, 
and  must  possess  low  thermal  conductivity.  In  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  chemical  reaction  which  different  refractory  brick  resist, 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes:  acid,  basic  and  neutral. 

312.  Add  Brick. — ^Tbe  brick  which  are  commonly  used  to  resist  the 
action  of  siUcious  and  other  acid  slags  are  fire-brick  and  silica  brick. 

Fire-brick  are  made  from  fire-clays  which  are  sometimes  grogged  with 
small  percentages  of  sand  to  reduce  shrinkage.  The  clay  generally  con- 
sists of  ^  to  }  sihca,  i  to  f  alumina  and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  fluxes. 
The  more  refractory  brick  are  made  from  clays  having  low  flux  contents 
and  high  alumina  contents.  A  very  high  alumina  content,  however,  gives 
the  brick  a  basic  reaction.  The  brick  are  molded  by  either  the  soft-  or 
stiff-mud  processes  and  repressed  after  partial  drying. 

First  class  fire-brick  should  have  a  compressive  strength  of  at  least 
1000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  should  withstand  a  load  of  fiO  lb.  per  square 
inch  at  a  temperature  of  1350°  C.  without  deforming  over  11  per  cent. 
They  should  not  soften  at  a  temperature  less  than  1700"  C.f 

313.  Silica  Brick. — Quartzite,  sandstone,  or  sihca  sand,  which  con- 
sists of  95  per  cent  or  more  pure  silica,  are  the  main  constituents  used  in 
making  silica  brick.  If  the  sihcious  rock  contains  small  percentages  of 
clay  it  is  sometimes' possible  to  mold  the  brick  without  artificial  additions. 
The  English  ganister  brick  is  made  from  such  material.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  ground  silicious  rock  or  the  sand  are  not  sufficiently  plastic  when 
tempered  with  water  and  are  adulterated  either  with  very  small  percentages 
of  fire-clay  or  about  1^  per  cent  of  high-calcium  lime.  Silica  brick  are 
burned  at  temperatures  slightly  higher  than  fire-brick. 

On  account  of  their  brittleness  and  expansibility  when  heated,  sihca 
brick  must  be  laid  with  wide  joints.     The  compressive  strength  of  sihca 

*  For  additional  information  on  refractory  materiala  reference  ehould  be  made 
to  H&vud'a  R^metorUt  and  Fvmtuxt,  from  which  considerable  of  this  material  has  been 

t  See  TecAnolb^  Paptr  No.  7,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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brick  tested  flatwise  often  exceeds  2000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  softening 
temperature  ranges  from  1700  to  1800°  C. 

311.  Basic  Brick. — For  lining  basic  Bessemer  converters,  basic  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  blast  furnaces,  copper  furnaces  and  other  vessels  subjected 
to  the  action  of  basic  slags,  magnesia  bricic  are  quite  generally  used.  Mag- 
nesia brick  are  made  from  magnesite,  nearly  pure  magnesium  carbonate, 
of  which  the  most  satisfactory  supplies  are  found  in  Greece  and  in  Styria, 
an  Austrian  province.  The  magnesite  is  first  calcined  at  800°  C,  a  tem- 
perature which  is  sufBcient  to  free  the  carbon  dioxide.  This  preliminary 
calcination  of  Grecian  magnesite  is  generally  done  at  the  mines.  At  the 
brick  plant  a  large  proportion  of  the  calcined  product  is  sintered  at  a  t«n- 
perature  of  1800°  C  It  is  then  mixed  with  1  to  60  per  cent  of  calcmed 
magnesia  and  the  mass  is  tempered  with  a  small  proportion  of  water. 
For  brick  which  must  resist  high  temperatures  the  proportion  of  calcined 
magnesia  must  be  low.  Since  such  mixtures  are  of  low  plasticity  a  very 
little  tar  or  magnesium  chloride  is  sometimes  added  for  a  binder.  The 
brick  are  then  hand-molded  partially  dried  and  repressed.  After  further 
drying,  the  brick,  which  have  very  little  tenacity,  are  carefully  stacked  m  a 
double  layer  in  a  down-draft  kiln  and  burned. 

Styrian  magnesite  is  sorted,  dead-burned,  and  again  freed  from  impur- 
ities. The  sintered  magnesia  is  then  groimd,  tempered  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  water  and  molded  into  brick  which  are  burned  at  a  temperature 
above  1700°  C.  Brick  made  from  Styrian  magnesite  are  considered 
more  refractory  than  others.  Their  softening  temperature  is  approxi- 
mately 2000°  C. 

Although  not  so  satisfactory  as  magnesia,  calcined  dolomite,  the 
double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  is  often  used  to  make  refractory 
brick.  The  natural  rock  or  a  mixture  of  the  rock  and  clay  is  ground,  tem- 
pered with  water  and  molded  into  shape.  After  drying  these  are  burned 
like  magnesia  brick.  Dolomite  brick  suffer  greater  contraction  at  high 
temperatures  than  do  magnesia  brick. 

In  making  bauxite  bricks,  the  bauxite  which  consists  of  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  alumina,  with  water,  iron  oxide,  and  silica  for  principal  impuri- 
ties is  calcined  and  crushed  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is  then  mixed  with  IS 
to  30  per  cent  of  fire  clay,  temr)ered  with  water  and  molded  into  bricks. 
Although  properly  burned  bauxite  bricks  are  highly  refractory,  they  have 
such  a  large  shrinkage  when  heated  to  high  t^nperatures  that  they  have 
not  come  into  general  use.  In  experiments  by  Kanolt  *  on  eight  samples 
of  brick  the  melting  points  varied  from  1565  to  1785°  C. 

316.  Neutral  Brick.— At  the  stag  line  in  a  basic  furnace  and  in  certain 
ports,  and  flues  where  the  reaction  of  the  surrounding  medium  may  be 
either  acid  or  basic,  refractory  brick  which  are  ueutral  in  reaction  are  used. 
*  TetAnologic  Paper  No.  10,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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Chromite,  the  oxide  of  iron  and  chromium,  is  the  principal  raw  materia) 
used  for  making  neutral  refractory  brick.  The  ore  is  crushed  and  mixed 
either  with  fire-clay  or  with  magnesia  and  tempered  with  water  in  a  wet- 
pan.  The  brick  are  molded,  dried,  and  burned  in  much  the  same  way  as 
magnesia  brick.  Ordinarily  the  brick  contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
chrome  (CrjOa),  the  other  elements,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  magnesia,  and 
silica  being  present  in  varying  amounts.  Chrome  brick,  although  very 
resistant  chemically  to  the  action  of  slags  and  gases,  are  less  refractory  and 
weaker  than  magnesia  brick.  One  sample  tested  by  Kanolt  had  a  melting- 
point  of  2050°  C. 

Building  Tilb 

816.  RoUow  Blocks,  Partitioii  Tile  and  Fireproofing. — For  manufactur- 
ing hollow  blocks,  partition  tile,  and  fireproofing,  plastic  clays  or  shales 
mixed  with  clay  a«  used. 
The  materials  employed 
will  bum  to  a  bard, 
dense  structure  at  a 
fairly  low  temperature, 
generally  between  1100° 
■  and  1300'  C.  These 
forms  are  molded  in 
machines  of  the  auger 
or  plunger  type  and  are 
conmionly     burned     in 

dowQ-draft  or  continuous  mrtitioh    Macn. 

kilns.  Fig.  8  shows  typi- 
cal shapes  of  these  three 
classes  of  building  tile. 
Most  of  these  forms  con- 
tain from  45  to  55  per 
cent  of  air  space  or 
voids.  Sections  so  made 
are  sometimes  inaccu- 
rately called  terrarcotta 
blocks.  Hollow  blocks, 
frequently  termed  load- 
bearing  tile,  are  used  in  load-bearing  walla  and  partitions.  For  unplastered 
outside  walls  they  are  often  salt-glazed.  For  walla  which  are  to  be 
plastered,  blocks,  tile  and  fireproofing  are  often  scored  in  order  to  furnish 
a  better  bond  for  the  plaster.  Hollow  blocks  are  harder  burned  and 
stronger  than  partition  tile.  The  latter  are  used  principally  for  partitions 
which  carry  no  superimposed  load.  Fireproofing  differs  from  partition 
tile  chiefiy  in  shape  and  size. 


PARTITION      BLOCKS 

Fio.  8.— Types  of  Clay  Building  "nie. 
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The  advantages  of  hollow  block  and  fireproofing  are  lightness,  low  pei> 
meability  to  water,  low  heat  conductivity  and  a  rough  surface  to  which 
plaster  may  be  directly  applied,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  furring  and 
lathing.  Fire  tests  have  shown,  however,  that  partition  tile  and  hollow 
bloclcs  are  likely  to  epUt  at  the  junctions  of  webs  and  faces,  especially 
when  the  hose  is  turned  upon  hot  partitions.*  It  is,  therefore,  safe  prac- 
tice to  insist  on  fire  teats  of  hollow  block  panels  when  they  are  to  be  used 
for  fire  protection. 

Hollow  blocks  of  good  quality  should  have  a  compressive  strength  of 
1000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  gross  section  when  the  load  is  imposed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  of  des^.  Many  of  the  best  grades  of  hollow  blocks 
will  develop  2000  to  4000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  gross  section  depending 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  load  is  apphed.  After  forty-eight  hours 
immersion,  good  blocks  generally  absorb  less  than  12  per  cent  of  water. 

A  notion  of  the  vaiiabihty  of  clay  building  tile  and  of  the  oeceadty 
for  testing  them  is  afforded  by  a  large  series  of  tests  made  at  several 
laboratories  for  Cconmittee  C-10  of  the  A.S.T.M.  (See  Proceedings, 
Vol.  17,  Pt.  1,  p.  334.)  The  manufacturers  were  requested  to  select 
specimena  which  fairly  represented  the  quality  of  their  product.  From 
the  test  data,  the  compreeeive  strei^ths  ranged  from  640  to  12,360  lb. 
per  square  inch  of  net  section,  corresponding  approximately  to  95  and 
6000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  gross  section,  respectively.  The  laigest  value 
was  recorded  for  a  medium-burned  tile  tested  on  end  and  the  smallest 
for  a  soft-burned  tile  loaded  flatwise.  Absorption,  by  weight,  after 
boiling  five  hours,  ranged  from  1.8  per  cent  for  a  hard-burned  specimen 
to  20.3  per  cent  for  a  very  soft  tile. 

817.  Tests  of  Hollow  Block  Columns.— Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot  reports 
two  series  of  tests  on  columns  of  hollow  blocks  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  Bulletin  No.  27  of  University  of  Illinois  Engr.  Expt.  Sta. 
In  the  earher  series  the  end  faces  of  the  blocks,  which  bore  the  load,  were 
very  uneven.  This  defect  caused  a  marked  difference  in  the  strengths  of  the 
two  series  of  columns.  Most  of  the  blocks  were  8  in.  high,  4  in.  wide  and 
8  in.  long.  The  cells  occupied  about  15  per  cent  of  "the  volume  of  a  block. 
From  compressive  t«sts  on  33  single  blocks  the  range  in  strengUi  based 
on  net  area,  was  3350  to  9070  lb.  per  square  inch;  the  average  was 
5451  lb.  per  square  inch.  Transverse  testa  on  seven  blocks,  tested  with 
cells  vertical,  gave  a  range  in  modulus  of  rupture  of  870  to  1240  lb.  j>er 
square  inch  with  an  average  of  1022  lb.  per  square  inch  of  net  section. 

The  seven  columns  tested  in  1907  were  approximately  12  ft.  hi^, 

the  twelve  columns  of  the  1908  series  were  10  ft.  high.    Columns  of  the 

earlier  series  ranged  in  cross-section  from  SJXSJ  in.  to  17iX17i  in.,  all 

of  the  columns  of  the  lat«r  series  were  12lX12i  in.  in  croes-eection.     The 

•  BtdUlin  370,  U.  8.  Geol  Survey, 
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columns  of  the  earlier  series  were  laid  in  1  :  2  mortar.  Most  of  the  col- 
umns of  the  series  of  1908 
were  laid  in  1  :  3  mortar. 
The  strengths  of  the  col- 
umns tested  in  1907  varied 
from  2710  to  3440  lb.  per 
square  inch;  those  tested 
in  1908  had  strengths  i 
ranging  from  3040  to  4300 
lb.  per  square  inch,  the 
latter  value  being  esti- 
mated. By  reference  to 
Art.  302  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  strengths  of  these 
hoUow  block  columns  com- 
pare very  favorably  with 
the  strengths  of  first-class 
brick  coliimns.  The  initial 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 
columns  varied  between 
1,910,000  and  2,860,0001b. 
per  square  inch. 

318.  Roofing  TOe.— For 
making  roofing  tile,  the 
clay  must  not  only  be 
plastic,  but  it  must  dry 
and  bum  without  suffer- 
ing distortion.  Consider- 
able care  is  also  required 
in  preparing  the  raw  ma- 
terial. After  being  ground 
in  a  dry-pan  and  finely 
screened  the  clay  is  pugged 
in  a  wet-pan  and  made 
into  balls  which  are  stored 
in  bins  until  wanted.  The 
balls  are  then  taken  to  an 
auger  machine  and  molded 
into  tile  or,  if  interlocking 
tile  are  to  be  made,  they 
are  formed  into  clots.  The 
dots  are  then  formed  into 
tile  on  a  press.    Common 


—Examples  of  Varioiu  Roofing  Tiks. 
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types  of  tile  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  After  drying,  roofing  tile  Eue  burnt  in 
saggers  in  down-draft  kilns.  Tile  which  are  to  serve  as  insulation 
against  heat  are  soft-bumed  and  porous.  Where  tile  axe  to  be  subjected 
to  freezing  they  are  burned  harder  or  glazed. 

Roofing  tile  should  be  strong,  durable,  free  from  soluble  salts,  and 
impervious  to  water.  Roofing  tile,  when  properly  made,  form  a  strong, 
durable,  fireproof  roof  which  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  The  chief 
objections  to  tile  roofing  are  the  expense  and  the  heaviness  of  the  coa- 
etmction. 

319.  Floor-tile. — White-burning  and  red-burning  clays,  fiire-clays  and 
shales  are  used  in  making  tile  for  floor  surfaces.  The  chief  considera- 
tions are  color  when  burned,  freedom  from  soluble  salts,  and  absence  of 


(o)     ■  (6)  (c) 

Fio.  10.— Floor  Tile  and  Wall  Tile  Designs,     (a)  and  (6)  floor  tile,  (c)  wall  tile. 

distortion  and  checking  in  burning.  The  dry-press  process  is  used  in 
molding,  and  down-draft  kilns  in  burning. 

Ftoor-tilc  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  molding  the  do8i|i;n  into  the  tiie.  They  are  face-tile,  commonly 
called  encaustic  tile  because  they  have  a  bumt-in  design,  and  plain 
tile. 

Plain  tile  are  composed  of  the  same  clay  or  mbcture  of  clay  throughout. 
Frequently  these  are  made  in  the  form  of  mosaics.  They  may  be  either 
vitreous  or  somi-vitreous. 

Plain  face-tile  are  made  by  covering  the  die  forming  the  base  of  the 
mold  with  a  thin  layer  of  specially  prepared  clay,  filling  the  mold  with  a 
clay  backing  and  compacting  in  a  hand  press.  In  making  inlaid  face-tile, 
a  cellular  frame  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  clays  which  have 
been  properly  colored  arc  screened  into  the  different  cells  in  accordance 
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with  the  pattern  scheme.    The  frame  is  then  removed,  the  backing  in- 
serted, and  pressure  applied  to  compact  the  tile. 

Floor-tile  should  show  little  absorption,  have  a  high  transverse  strength 
and  a  high  resistance  to  abrasion. 

320.  WaU-tile. — Tile  for  surfaces  of  walls  differ  from  floor'tile  prin- 
cipally in  design  and  degree  of  burning.  Wall-tile  are  burned  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  glazed,  and  fired  again  in  a  mudle-kiln  at  a 
still  lower  temperature.  Wide  difference  in  color,  in  shades  of  a  single 
color,  and  in  relief  design  can  be  obtained.  Wall-tile  are  much  used  in 
wainscotings  and  to  some  extent  in  arches  and  ceilings.  Floor  and  wall- 
tile  designs  appear  in  Fig.  10. 

Terra  Cotta 

321.  Decorative  Teira'-cotta. — For  the  ornamentation  of  buildings  and 
structures,  decorative  terra-cotta  is  now  very  widely  used.  It  is  made 
from  a  very  finely  ground  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  ahale,  or  fire-clay  and 
impure  clay,  which  is  adulterated  with  ground  brick  or  other  burnt  clay 
to  decrease  shrinkage.  Plain  forms  of  uniform  design  are  made  by 
hand  in  plaster  molds,  but  more  intricate  designs  are  modeled  in  the 
green  clay  by  expert  workmen.  Terra-cotta  is  dried  very  slowly  to  avoid 
warping  and  checking.  It  is  then  sprayed  with  a  slip  which  lends  a  color 
to  the  goods  on  burning.  For  certain  classes  of  goods  glazes  of  a  bright  or 
dull  finish  are  also  applied.  Burning  is  done  in  muffle-kilns  at  tempera- 
tures between  1100  and  1300"  C.  To  obviate  kiln-marking,  each  piece  is 
80  supported  by  fire-clay  tile  that  it  carries  only  its  own  weight.  Fig.  11 
shows  certain  types  of  terra-cotta  forms. 

322.  Teira-GOtta  Lumber. — A  very  different  material  from  decorative 
terra-cotta  is  the  terra-cotta  lumber  used  for  floor  arches  and  fireproofing 
(see  top  of  Fig.  8).  It  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  partition  tile  with 
the  exception  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sawdust  is  incorporated  in 
the  raw  mix.  The  goods  are  burned  at  a  low  temperature,  which  destroys 
the  sawdust  but  leaves  the  product  sufficiently  soft  and  porous  to  permit 
cutting  with  a  saw.  The  strength  and  lightness  of  this  material  are  its 
chief  assets.  In  compression,  good  material  should  withstand  2500  lb. 
per  square  inch  of  net  section. 

Clat  Pipb 

323.  Sewer  Rpe. — In  the  construction  of  sewers  clay  pipe  has  long 
been  successfully  used.  Sewer  pipe  must  have  high  strength  in  order  that 
it  may  carry  the  ditch  filHng.  To  successfully  withstand  the  action  of 
acids  and  gases  in  the  sewage,  the  pipe  must  be  hard-burned  and  imper- 
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vioiu.  A  smooth  interior  surface  which  offers  little  reostanoe  to  flow  is 
also  desirable. 

Sewer  pipe  is  made  from  red-burning  clays,  fire^ays,  shales  and  mix- 
tures of  shale  and  fireclay.  It  is  generally  molded  in  vertical  double- 
cylinder  presses  from  a  stiff-mud  mix,  lUthough  some  pipe  is  made  l^  the 
<ky-press  process.  Sewer  pipe  is  commonly  burned  in  down-draft  kLns 
at  temperatures  between  1060°  and  1300°  C.  The  term  vitrified  pipe  is 
often  a  misnomer,  since  the  bumii^  temperature  frequently  is  insuffi- 
cient for  vitrification.  However,  the  firing  should  be  carried  to  the  stage 
of  incipient  vitrification.  Salt  glazing  is  generally  practiced  to  insure  a 
smooth  and  impervious  surface.  The  pipe  is  made  in  lengths  of  about  3  ft. 
and  in  diameters  up  to  42  in.  Sewer  pipe  are  commonly  [Hovided  with  a 
bell  on  one  end  into  which  the  small  end  of  an  adjacent  pipe  is  fitted. 
Joints  are  filled  with  I  :  1  Portland  cement  mortar.* 

In  general,  small  fragments  from  good  pipe  will  have  an  absorption 
less  than  5  per  cent  after  forty-eight  hour  immersion  in  water.  Results  of 
crushing  tests  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  pipe  was  bedded  in  sand 
and  the  load  applied  on  the  top  through  a  hardwood  strip  1^.  wide 
appear  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5.— CRUSHING  TESTS  ON  SEWER  PIPE  MADE  BY  THE  MUNICIPAL 
SEWER-PIPE  TESTING  LABORATORY  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  IN  1909 

[See  Afuntcipol  Journal,  Vol.  38,  p.  I60.| 
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324.  Drain  Tile. — Clay  drain  tile  are  made  principally  from  shales 
and  impure  clays.  The  smaller  sizes  are  molded  in  auger  machines,  but 
the  latger  ones  are  made  in  sewer-pipe  presses.     The  tile  are  burned  in  a 

*  The  remarks  in  Art.  309  concerning  appearance,  hardness,  texture,  ring  ander 
the  hammer  of  paving  brick  apply  with  equaj  force  to  sewer  pipe  and  the  better  gradea 
of  drain  tile. 
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variety  of  kilos  Bometimee  with  brick  or  fireproofing.  Kiln  temperatures 
are  lower  than  those  used  in  burning  sewer  pipe,  although  the  better  grades 
of  tOe  are  burned  until  steel-bard.  Salt^lamg  is  sometimes  employed. 
Drain  tile  are  generally  cylindrical  id  form  and  laid  with  uncemented 
butt  joints  through  which  the  drainage  water  seeps. 

The  specifications  which  appear  in  the  following  table  for  the  average 
strength  of  five  specimens  of  drain  tile  were  adopted  by  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 
in  1916  (see  Standard  Specifications  for  Drain  Tile);  the  values  for  sewer 
pipe  were  proposed  by  Committee  C-4  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
year. 

AVERAGE  STRENGTH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CLAY  AND  CEMENT  DRAIN 
TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE 
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Three  methods  of  teeting  tile  are  outlined  in  Art.  293. 

326.  Conduit — In  large  cities  conaiderable  use  is  now  made  of  day 
conduits  for  carrying  underground  cablea  and  wires.  Hollow  rectangular 
prisms  rounded  at  the  corners  and  traversed  by  several  longitudinal 
ducts  are  much  employed  in  lengths  of  about  3  ft.  Conduits  are  made  of 
the  same  material  and  molded  in  the  same  manner  as  fireproofing.  They 
are,  however,  hard-bunied  and  salt-glazed  to  rend^  them  impervious  to 
water. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


83S.  The  Cements  ctf  Constructioii. — The  cementing  materials  which 
are  most  used  in  engineering  constructions  may  be  chissified  as  follows: 


1.  Hydraulic  cements 


3.  GjTieum  Plasters 

4.  Bitiunens 


Will  Bet  under 
water 


f  Portland  cement 

Natural  cement 

Puzzolan  cement 

Blended  cement 
I  Improved  cement 

Quick  lime 

Hydrated  Ume 

Hydraulic  lime  (sets  under  water) 

Plaster  of  Paris 
Cement  plaster 
Hard  finish  plaster 


Only  the  first  three  classes  will  be  discussed  herein ;  for  the  properties  and 
uses  of  bitumens  reference  may  be  made  to  Blanchard  and  Drowne'a 
Textbook  on  Highway  Engineering,  Baker's  Roads  and  Pavements,  or  other 
standard  works  on  pavements. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  use  and  importance  of  Portland  cement  as  a 
material  of  construction,  and  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
knowlodge  of  its  properties  in  order  to  properly  fabricate  it  into  struc- 
tures, we  shall  consider  at  some  length'  its  nature,  manufacture  and 
properties. 

HATURE  OP  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

327.  Definition.— In  the  revised  epecifications  for  Portland  cement " 
the  following  definition  appears. 

"  Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker 
produced  by  calcining  to  incipient  fusion,  an  intimate  and  properly 
proportioned  mixture  of  ai^llaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  with 
no  additions  subsequent  to  calcination  excepting  water  and  calcined  or 
uncalcined  gypeum." 

-    'Bee  Art.  396. 
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328.  The  Characteristics  of  Portland  Cement —Although  the  char- 
acteriBtica  of  Portlajid  cement  are  not  measures  of  quality,  they  often 
serve  to  difitinguish  differences  in  brand  and  to  separate  Portland  from 
other  cementfi.  Typi^^  Portland  cement  is  a  fiour-like  powder  which 
varies  in  color  &om  a  greenish  gray  to  a  brownish  gray.  At  the  present 
time,  white  Portland  cement  is  also  being  successfully  produced.  In 
general,  the  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  is  higher  than  that  of 
other  hydraulic  cements  and  lies  between  3.10  and  3.15.  Althou^^  its 
specific  wd^t  is  quite  variable,  ranging  from  75  to  95  lb.  per  cubic  foot, 
depending  upon  the  compactaesa,  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
specific  weight  of  natural  cement.  Portland  cement  when  mixed  with 
water  sets  much  more  slowly  than  natural  cement  and  more  rapidly  tiian 
puzzolan  cement.  It  hardens  more  rapidly  and  acquires  greater  strength 
than  any  ctf  the  other  hydraulic  cements. 

320.  The  Chonical  Elements  in  Portland  Cement — The  three  funda- 
mental constituents  of  hydraulic  cements  are  lime,  siUca,  and  alumina. 
In  addition  to  these  most  cements  contain  small  proportions  of  iron  oxide, 
magnesia,  sulphur  tricodde,  alkalies  and  carbon  dioxide.  From  the 
published  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cements,  the  table  below,  show- 
ing the  range  in  compositioo  and  a  typical  analysis  for  American  Port- 
land cement,  has  been  compiled. 

Perccut 
EUtnent  Range  Average 

Lime  (CaO) 5fr-66  62-63 

Silica  (SiOa) 10-25  22-23 

Alumina  (AI2O3) 5-9  7-8 

Iron  Oxide  (FeaOs) 1-6  2-3 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1-4  1.5-2.5 

Su^hur  Trioxide  (S03) 1-2  1.5 

Alkalies  (K3O  and  NazO) 0-1  trace 

Water  CH2O)  and  Carbonic  Ox- 
ide (COj) 1-4 

Althou^  it  is  certain  that  the  way  in  which  the  chemical  elements 
are  combined  in  the  cement  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  its  prap- 
erties;  yet,  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  such  combina- 
tions, the  cement  chemist  has  been  obliged  to  rely  largely  upon  rule  of 
thiunb  and  cut^^md-try  methods  in  proportioning  raw  materials.  Despite 
this  fact,  careful  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  produce  uniform  cement 
of  excellent  quality.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  dose  observance 
of  well-established  facts  concerning  the  effects  produced  by  varying  per- 
centages of  the  elements  and  by  giving  especial  care  to  the  details  of  man- 
ufacture. A  brief  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  mun  chemical  ele- 
ments and  the  reasons  for  controlling  their  proportions  will  now  be  given. 
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330.  The  Proportioning  of  die  Main  Constituents. — Lime,  the  element 
oonatituting  five-eighths  of  Portland  cement,  should  be  very  carefully 
proportioned  with  reference  to  the  other  ingredients.  An  excessively 
high  lime  contents  tends  to  make  the  cement  either  unsound  (i.e.,  to  pro- 
duce disintegration  after  setting),  or  slow  setting  with  a  high  strength 
at  an  eariy  age.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  cement  is  underlimed  it  will 
probably  be  weak  and  either  quick  setting  if  it  is  underburaed  or  slow 
setting  if  hard  burned.*  A  number  of  formtilaa  for  the  regulation  of  the 
lime  content  have  been  proposed  and  are  in  use  by  cement  chemists. 
S.  B.  Newberry,  frtsn  the  result  of  an  elaborate  set  of  sjmthetical  analyses 
based  upon  the  work  of  Le  Chatelier,  concludes  that  if  proportions  are 
stated  by  weight,  the  expression 

Lime=SilicaX2.7+AluimnaX1.0 

is  a  safe  rule  for  proportioning  the  raw  materials  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States  provided  they  are  finely  ground  and  properly  burned.* 
It  will  be  noted  that  thie  formula  states  only  the  proportions  of  the  essen- 
tial elements.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this,  however,  that  the 
proportions  of  the  other  elements  are  unimportant.  To  allow  for  the 
effects  of  magnesia  and  ferric  oxide  Bckelt  modifies  the  rule  thus 

IJme+MagnesiaX1.4  =  SilicaX2.8+AluminaXl.l+FerricoxideX0.7. 

Another  criterion  of  more  or  less  value  is  the  hydraulic  index  which  is 

.,        ^.    %  silica  +%  alumina  .    ^.     „  .  ,    j  ^      » 

the  ratio  ^^ m  the  finished  cement.  For  most  Ameri- 
can Portland  cements  this  index  varies  between  .47  and  .63. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  a  hydraulic  index  it  is  evident 
that  lowering  the  silica  necessitates  raising  the  alumina  content  in  a 
cement.  Roughly  one  can  say  that  a  high  alumina  content  tends  to  ren- 
der cement  quick  setting  and  strong  at  early  ages,  whereas  a  high  siUca 
content  produces  a  slow  setting  cement  of  high  strength.  The  relative 
proportions  of  these  elements  also  affect  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture  in 
the  kiln.  On  account  of  the  marked  influence  which  silica  and  alumina 
exert  upon  the  time  set,  Meade  has  adopted  an 

_    .       ,     ..  .,        %Bilicat 
Index  of  activity-y^^^^. 

*  See  Newberry's  pubUcatioiiB  "in  Jour.  jSoc  Chem.  Induilry,  Vol.  16,  p.  887; 
Cement  and  Eni/uuenng  ATewa,  Nov.  1901;  Taylor  aod  Tbompeoa'a  Conente,  PJotn 
and  Reiiiforoed,  Ch.  VI. 

t  CnnenU,  LimM  and  PUuten,  p.  170. 

t  Meade's  PorfUmd  Cetami,  p.  33;  also  Engr.  Newa,  Vol  01,  p.  374. 
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He  states  that  this  ratio  is  between  2.5  and  3.0  for  most  American  cements 
and  should  always  lie  between  2:5  and  5.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  lime,  that  the  quick  setting  due  to  a  high 
alumina  content  may  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  increasing  the  lime 
content.  Furthermore,  the  time  of  set  may  also  be  affected  by  iron 
and  magnesia. 

331.  Iron  Oxide. — Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa)  exercises  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  color  of  the  cement.  The  pure  white  Portlands  recently 
placed  upOD  the  market  are  made  from  materials  containing  very  little  of 
this  element.  Cements  are  also  being  made  in  which  the  alumina  content 
is  largely  replaced  by  ferric  oxide.  Such  cements  have  been  advocated 
for  use  in  sea  water.  Most  cements,  however,  contain  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
this  oxide.  Some  authorities,  believing  that  iron  oxide  behaves  Uke 
alumina  in  promoting  compounds  of  siUca  and  lime,  insert  it  in  the 
hydraulic  index;  thus  the  German  specifications  (1909)  in  defining 
Portland  cement  state  that  in  the  mixture  of  materials,  the  weight  of 
lime  to  soluble  sUica  plus  alumina  and  iron  oxide  should  not  be  less  than 
1.7  to  1.0.  Small  percentages  of  iron  oxide  render  highly  siliciouB  raw 
materials  easier  to  fuse,  but  a  large  iron  content  produces  a  hard  clinker 
very  difficult  to  grind. 

332.  Magnesium  Oxide. — Magnesia  has  been  the  cause  of  much  worry 
on  the  part  of  cement  manufacturers  and  users,  since  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion has  existed  that  a  lai^e  proportion  caused  unsoundness.  The  results 
of  experiments  by  Van  Blaese  {Thoni'nduatriezeitung,  1899,  p.  213)  indi- 
cated that  at  least  5  per  cent  of  magnesia  was  not  hurtful,  while  those  of 
Newberry  showed  that  9  per  cent  was  not  harmful  to  a  well  made  of 
Portland  cement.  Butler  *  reports  a  satisfactory  English  cement  con- 
taining 5  per  cent  of  magnesia.  Dyckerhoff  in  Cement  Age,  Feb.,  1909, 
reaffirmed  a  previous  conclusion  that  over  4  per  cent  of  this  element  is 
injurious. 

P.  H.  Bates,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  has  conducted  tests  on 
cements  varying  in  magnesia  content  up  to  25  per  cent.f  These  were 
prepared  from  mixtures  of  clay,  dolomite,  hmestone  and  feldspar  or 
kaolin  burnt  in  a  small  gas-fired  rotary  kiln.  The  results  of  tests  extend- 
ii^  over  a  one-year  period  show  that  cements  made  with  less  than  7.5 
per  cent,  magnesia  are  normal  in  setting,  in  soundness  and  in  strength. 
Clinker  containing  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  magnesia  exhibits  no  abnormal 
properties. 

Tests  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell  at  the  University  of  Michigan  show 
that  free  magnesia  is  a  very  undesirable  constituent  if  more  than  3  pei 
cent  is  present  in  the  cement.     Neat  prisms  made  from  cements  con- 

•  Portland  Cement,  by  D.  B.  Butler,  p.  313. 

t  Cemera  Age,  Cemeot  Mill  Edition,  Mar.,  1914. 
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taining  3  per  cent  free  magnesia  exhibited  over  1  per  cent  expansion  after 
thirteen  years  stor^e  in  cold  water,  although  at  an  age  of  one  year  no 
unusual  expansion  was  noted. 

No  opinion  seems  to  be  advanced  indicating  that  a  lai^  percent^, 
age  of  magnesia  is  of  value  in  a  normally  made  Portland  cement,  conse- 
quently American  specifications  have  limited  ita  proportion  to  5  per 
cent. 

333.  Sulphur  Conqiounds. — The  presence  of  sulphides  in  cement  are 
undesirable,  since  they  are  liable  to  cause  unsoundness.  The  sulphates  of 
calcium,  gypsum  (CaS04+2HaO)  and  plaster  of  Paris  (CaS04 +iH20), 
are  used  in  small  percentages  to  retard  the  setting.  They  must  be  added 
subsequent  to  burning,  however,  in  order  to  be  effective.  American' 
specifications  restrict  the  presence  of  sulphur  trioxide  (SO3)  to  2.C0  per 
cent. 

334.  Alkalies. — The  alkalies  (K2O  and  Na20)  are  found  in  very  small 
amounts  in  most  Portland  cements.  Tlieir  action  is  uncertain  but,  prob- ' 
ably  not  beneficial. 

335.  Carbonic  Oxide. — Since  it  is  common  practice  to  subject  the 
dinker  to  aeration  before  final  grinding,  all  cement  contains  some  carbon 
dioxide.  The  percentage  absorbed  by  the  cement  is  dependent  prin- 
dpaUy  upon  the  completeness  of  exposure  to  the  air  as  an  experiment 
by  Butler  demonstrates.  He  placed  a  part  of  a  sample  of  sound  cement 
containing  0.25  per  cent  CO2  in  a  cask  and  part  he  spread  out  in  a  thin 
layer  on  a  tray.  At  twenty-eight  days  the  sample  in  the  cask  contained 
0.57  per  cent  CO2  and  the  sample  in  the  tray  1.82  per  cent;  the  cor- 
responding percentages  after  three  years  were  3.21  and  5.60.  The  ten- 
ub  strength  of  the  original  sample  showed  a  progressive  increase  during 
this  time  interval.  From  these  results  he  concluded  that  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  cement  is  not  an  indication  of  free  lime.*  Amer- 
ican specifications  prescribe  a  hmit  of  4  per  cent  for  loss  on  ignition. 

336.  Tlie  Constltutioa  of  Portland  Cement,  f — Although  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  task  to  determine  the  percentages  of  the  various 
chemical  elements  in  Portland  cement,  the  determination  of  the  combine 
tions  of  these  elements  which  exist  in  the  finely  ground  clinker  is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  baffled  the  most  briUiant  experts  in  physical  chemistry. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  kiln  temperature  is 
only  sufficient  to  start  fusion  and  consequently  complete  solutions  of  all 
the  elements  are  not  obtained.  Among  the  more  prominent  investi- 
gators of  the  constitution  of  Portland  cement  may  be  mentioned  Le 

'  Butler'a  PorOand  Crnieni,  p.  317. 

fFor  furrier  infonnation  on  this  subject  eee  The  Chemittryand  Toting  of  Cement, 
by  Descb,  Portland  Cement,  by  Mea.de,  also  Fuxed  Portland  Cement,  by  C.  Unger  (trans- 
lated article  in  Cement  and  Engr.  Neva,  Vol.  22,  p.  192). 
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Chatelier,*  the  noted  French  chemist;  the  Newberry  Brothers;!  Tome- 
bohm,{  the  Swedish  investigator;  W.  Michaelis,  %r.%  C;  Richardson;!  | 
and  Day,  Shepherd,  Rankin  and  Wright  at  the  Geophysical  Laboratoiy 
of  the  Cam^e  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.1[ 

As  a  result  of  the  extended  researchee  at  the  Geophysical  Laboratory 
in  which  optical,  thermal,  and  chemical  properties  of  a  very  lai^  number 
of  fused  mixtures  of  pure  lime,  »lica  and  alumina  were  investigated,  it 
appears  that  there  are  five  mixtures  of  minerals,  any  one  of  which  may 
fonn  the  main  constituents  of  a  Portland  cement  clinker.  In  order  of 
lime  content  in  the  raw  mix  these  are:  First,  a  high-limed  mixture  which 
solidifies  after  sintering  to  a  mixture  of  CaO,  3CaO-  SiOa  and  3CaO-  AlaOs ; 
second,  "  presumobli/  iypieal  PortJand  cement  dinker "  a  mixture  of 
ieCaO-Si03,SCaO-SiOaatidSCaO-Al:^a;  third,  a  mixture  of  2CaOSi02, 
SCaOAbOs  and  SCaO-SAlaOa;  fourth,  a  mixture  of  2CaOSiOs, 
CaO-AlaOs,  SCaO'SAIjOa;  fifth,  a  mixture  tentatively  stated  to  consist 
of  2CaOSi03,  CaOAlaOg  and  2CaO-Al203-Si03.  The  authors  state 
that  these  relations  will  probably  remain  unaltered  by  the  impurities 
ordinarily  found  in  the  clinker.  "  Of  the  effect  of  magnesia  and  iron  oxide 
nothing  definite  is  known.  Neither  seemB  to  form  solid  solutions  with 
2CaO  ■  Si02, 3CaO'  SiOs  or  3CaO-  AI2O3.  Nor  at  the  present  writing  (1911) 
has  any  appreciable  solid  solution  been  discovered  between  CaO,  AljOs 
and  SiOa  compounds."  f 

Experiments  by  P.  H.  Bat£s  on  the  constitution  of  cement  clinker, 
in  which  burnings  were  made  in  a  small  rotary  kiln,  indicated  that 
iron  oxide  entered  the  beta-orthocdlicate  (2CaO  ■  SiOa)  and  the  5  :  3  calcium 
aluminate  (5CaO  -  3 AI2O3)  but  did  not  enter  the  tricalcic  silicate 
(SCaOSiOi)  or  the  tricalcic  aluminate  (SCaOAlaOa).  In  the  low- 
limed  mixture,  it  formed  dicalcic  ferrite  (2CaO-Fe303)  and  in  the  hi^- 
limed  mixtures,  opaque  glass  and  magnetite.**  Bates  has  also  shown  that 
magnesia  may  enter  into  the  bet&r-orthosillcate  (2CaO-Si03)  up  to  6 
per  cent  and  into  tricalcic  aluminate  SCaO-AlzOs)  up  to  10  per  cent. 
In  cements  carrying  less  than  7.5  per  cent  magnesia  no  separate  magnesium 
compounds  were  discemed.ft 

337.  The  Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  Cement— If  Qnety 
pulverized  Portland  cement  clinker  is  tempered  with  the  proper  amount 

*  Cmstilulion  of  Hydraidic  Mortars,  by  H.  Le  Chatelier  (tnuis.  by  Mack). 
t  Journal  qf  the  SoeUty  of  Chemieal  Indiutry,  Nov.  30,  1897. 
tUeber  die  PttrographU  dea  Portland  Zemenlt,  Stockholm,  1897. 
i  Tht  Coritlilviion  t^  Hydraulic  Cemenlt,  by  W.  Michaelis,  St.,  pub.  by  CtmaU  <atd 
Srtgr,  Newi. 

II  Enir-  New*,  Vol.  52,  p.  127. 

i  Bngr-  iVeuM,  Vol.  65,  p.  350;  also  Jour.  IndMtrial  Ckem.,  April,  1911. 

**  Heportad  in  Cement  and  Bngineering  Nmn,  Feb.,  1613. 

tt  C«menl  Age,  Oment  Mill  Edition,  Mar.,  1B14. 
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of  water,  the  teeultant  soft  paste  gradually  loses  its  plaaticity  and  becomes 
stiff  and  hard.  When  the  paate  has  lost  ita  plasticity  and  becomes  suf- 
ficiently  rigid  bo  that  it  will  withstand  an  tu'bitrarily  defined  prefiSUie  it 
is  said  to  have  set.  Generally  the  period  of  setting  is  divided  into  two 
stages,  the  be^nning  and  ending  of  the  setting.  The  former  is  called 
the  initial  and  the  latter  the  final  set.  After  the  cement  paste  has 
attained  final  set,  it  fmlher  increases  in  rigidity,  strength  and  hardness. 
To  the  latter  transfwination  the  term  hardening  is  apphcd. 

Since  the  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  is  intimately 
connected  with  its  constitution,  there  have  been  aa  many  theories  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  setting  as  there  have  been  regarding  the  constitution. 
Many  of  these  theories  have  been  advanced  by  the  investigators  mentioned 
in  the  [weceding  article. 

A  theory  which  has  been  accepted  by  many  in  recent  years  was  first 
advanced  hy  W.  Michaelis,  Sr.,  in  1893.  His  own  statement  of  the 
theory  follows.* 

"  The  formation  of  colloidal  f  calcium  hytlro-silicate,  and  to  a  lesser 
d^ree  also  the  formatioo  of  c(dloidal  calcium  hydro-aluminate  and  cal- 
cium hydro>ferrite,  is  the  only  essential  and  important  feature  in  the 
hardening  process  of  all  known  calcareous  hydraulic  cements." 

Michaelis  maintains  that  when  a  finely  ground  hydraulic  cement  is 
gauged  with  water,  calcium  oxide,  calcium  atuminate,  calcium  sulphate, 
alkali  silicate  and  possible  a  little  calcium  ferrite  are  dissolved  with  the 
production  of  a  supersaturated  solution  of  these  components.  Calcium 
sulphate  combines  with  tricalcium  aluminate  to  form  calcium  aulpho- 
alumioate.  Owing  to  the  insolubility  in  lime  water  of  the  above  mentioned 
compounds,  clusters  of  imperfect  crystals  of  needle  or  plate-like  form 
are  produced.  Next  the  oversaturated  solution  coagulates  about  the 
cement  grains,  many  of  which  have  thus  far  not  been  attacked.  There 
is  thus  formed  a  soft  plastic  hydrogel  containing  calcium  bydrosilicate, 
calcium  hydro-aluminate,  calcium  hydro-ferrite  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  lime.  Hardening  of  this  soft  hydrogel  is  brought  about  through 
the  gradual  absorption  of  water  by  the  unattacked  cement  graina    llua 

*  Canmt  and  Bngmttring  Newt  (tnuu.).  Vol.  21,  p.  299. 

t  Tixn  are  a  number  of  soHds  which  when  very  finely  pulTcriied  and  mixed  with 
certain  liquids  in  highly  mipenaturated  aolutions  will  form  more  or  len  rigid  bodies 
by  coagulation  and  sufaaequent  deaccation.  No  cryHtalline  atnicture  is  evinced  during 
or  after  deeicoation.  On  account  of  the  glufrJike  piopertiee  which  such  Bubstanoea 
exhibit  in  hardening,  they  have  been  named  colloids.  Some  substaoEes  may  form  either 
oolloidB  or  crystalloids,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  supeisaturation  of  the  liquid 
■ohition.  Colloidal  solutions  will  not  pass  through  a  parchment  membrane,  wbereae 
oyetalloid  solutioni  will.  A  colloidal  aqueous  solution  is  often  called  an  hydroad. 
When  it  becomes  gelatinous  it  is  termed  an  hydrogeL  The  boiUn-gpoint  erf  an  hydroaol 
it  the  Mme  as  the  boiling-punt  of  water. 
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withdrawal  of  water  leaves  the  lime  in  the  hydroge!  envelope  surrounding 
the  cement  grains.  The  hydrt^el  thus  hardens  and  becomes  impervioua 
to  the  passage  of  water. 

The  strength  of  the  hardening  cement,  MichaeUs  states,  is  increased  by 
the  crystalhzation  of  calcium  hydrate,  calcium  hydro-aluminate,  cal- 
cium hydro-ferrite,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  crystallization  of  calcium 
sulpbo-aluminate.  These  crystalloids  are  slowly  formed  fnnn  slightly 
oversaturated  solutions,  whereas  the  colloids  are  produced  from  highly 
supersaturated  solutions.  Although  the  crystalloids  increase  the  strength 
of  the  colloids,  they  also  decrease  imperviousness  on  account  of  the  bound- 
ary planes  between  the  crystals  and  the  colloids.  The  hardening  of  cement 
in  air  is  liastened  by  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water.  Owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  water  during  air  hardening,  however,  more  cement 
grains  are  imperfectly  hydrated  than  in  water  hardening,  and  shrinkage 
of  the  colloid  is  very  marked. 

Since  crystals  are  formed  from  solutions  of  low  supersaturation, 
Michaelia  reasons  that  the  addition  of  gypsum  which  brings  on  crystalliza- 
tion, will  therefore  retard  the  setting  process.  This  will  appear  evident 
when  one  considers  that,  owing  to  the  low  supersaturation  of  the  initial 
mixture,  some  crystallization  must  take  place  before  coagulation  of  the 
bydrc^el. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  unsoundness,  he  states  that  on  account 
of  the  non-b(Mnc^eneity  of  Portland  cement,  arising  from  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  manufacture,  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  uncombined  lime 
within  the  larger  grains.  The  latter  will  eventually  hydrate  with  an 
expansion  which  may  or  may  not  cause  didntegration,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  grains  and  the  elasticity  of  the  hardened  colloidal  crust  sur- 
rounding them. 

Michaelis'  theory  has  been  partially  verified  by  the  microscope.  See- 
tions  of  hardened  Portland  cement  paste  have  revealed  the  colloidal  struo- 
ture  surrounding  grains  of  unattacked  clinker.  In  fact  Stem  •  estimated 
that  only  half  of  the  cement  grains  are  attacked  by  water  in  ordinary  pastes 
of  cement.  That  the  attack  of  water  is  incomplete  may  be  proved  by 
holding  the  broken  ends  of  cement  briquettes  in  contact  for  several  dajrs 
after  which  cohesion  will  have  taken  place,  or  by  r^rinding  said  pastes 
and  molding  new  specimens.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  powder 
formed  by  crushing  and  grinding  neat  cement  briquettes  has  cementitious 
properties  and  briquettes  made  after  a  second  regriuding  have  possessed 
a  low  strength. 

Messrs.  Klein  and  Phillipst  after  extensive  microscopic  investigations 

"Ckemiker  Zeitung,  1908.  No.  47  and  S5;  SUihl  u.  Eiam,  Vol.  28,  p.  1542; 
Mia.  KgL  HaUnaiprafungsaml,  Vol.  27,  p.  7,  and  Vol  28,  p.  173. 

t  recAnofoffic  Paper  No.  43,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  SUmdarda,  April,  1914. 
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on    the    hydration  of  Portland   cement  summarized  their  resulta  as 
follows: 

"  The  hydration  of  cements  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  formation 
of  amorphous  hydrated  triealeium  aluminate  with  or  without  amor- 
phous alumina,  the  aluminate  later  crystallizing.  At  the  same  time 
Hulphoaluminate  crystals  are  formed,  and  low-burned  or  finely  ground 
lime  is  hydrated.  The  formation  of  the  above  compounds  begins  within 
a  short  time  after  the  cement  is  gauged.  The  nest  compound  to  react 
is  triealeium  sihcate.  Its  hydration  may  begin  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  it  is  generally  completed  within  seven  days.  Between  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  the  amorphous  aluminate  commences  to  crystallize 
and  beta-orthosiUcate  begins  to  hydrate.  Although  the  latter  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  American  Portland  Cements,  it  is  the  least 
reactive  compound.  The  early  strength  (twenty-four  hours)  of  cements  is 
probably  due  to  the  hydration  of  free  lime  and  the  aluminates.  The 
increase  in  strength  between  twenty-four  hours  and  seven  days  depends 
upon  the  hydration  of  triealeium  silicate,  although  the  further  hydration  of 
aluminates  may  contribute  somewhat.  The  increase  between  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  is  due  to  the  hydration  of  beta-ealeium  orthosilieate, 
but  here  are  encountered  opposing  forces,  in  the  hydration  of  any  high- 
bumed  free  lime  present  and  in  the  crystallization  of  the  aluminate.  It 
is  to  this  hydration  that  the  falUng  off  in  strength  between  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  of  very  high-burned  high-limed  cements  is  due,  whereas 
the  decrease  shown  by  the  high  alumina  cements  is  due  to  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  aluminate.  Finally,  the  iron  in  the  cement  is  resistive  to 
hydration  and  does  not  form  any  deEoite  ciystalline  hydratiou  products, 
but  occurs  as  a  rust-like  material." 

"  The  last  statement  is  perfectly  true  for  the  cements  we  have  examined 
and  contains  nothing  derogatory  to  the  so-called  iron  cement." 

No  opinion  seems  to  be  advanced  indicating  that  a  large  percentage 
of  magnesia  is  of  value  in  a  normally  made  Portland  cement,  consequently 
American  specifications  have  Umited  its  proportion  to  5  per  cent. 

Further  researches  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  Bates  and  Klein, 
(see  Technologic  Paper  78)  indicate  that  hydrated  dicalcic  sihcate  hardens 
into  a  granular  porous  mass  which  is  susceptible  to  mechanical  break- 
down when  exposed  to  the  crystallization  of  salt  solutions;  also,  that 
hydrated  tricaJcic  silicate  forms  a  very  dense  structure  of  colloidal  nature 
interspersed  with  crystals  of  lime  hydrate,  and  consequently  is  subject 
to  relatively  large  volume  changes  if  alternately  wetted  and  dried.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  good  Portland  cements  thc^o  constituents 
should  be  well  balanced  with  the  dicalcic  silicate  slightly  in  excess.  Under 
such  conditions  a  maximum  density  of  structure  with  a  minimum  coef- 
ficient of  hydroscopic  expansion  will  result. 
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HODERH  METHODS  OF  ICAITUFACTDItE 
S38.  Orowdi  and  ImitoitaiiM  (tf  Uie  Porttand  Cement  Industry. — On 

account  of  the  many  excellent  properties  posaessed  by  Portland  cement, 
ita  great  field  of  usefulness,  the  widely  distributed  sources  of  the  raw 
materials  from  which  it  is  made,  ita  cheapness,  and  the  decline  in  the 
supply  of  timber,  the  Portland  cement  industry  has  had  a  marvelously 
rapid  growth.  Although  the  process  of  manufacture  of  this  material 
was  patented  in  1824,  by  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  it  was  not  until 
1859  that  any  considerable  quantity  was  used  in  England,  and  not  until 
1875  that  any  progress  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cement  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  latter  year,  the  pioneer  Portland  cement  plant 
in  the  United  States  was  started  by  Messrs,  D.  0.  Saylor,  E.  Rehiig  and 
A.  Woolever  at  Coplay,  Pa.  The  plant  bearing  Baylor's  name  is  stiU 
running  to-day  with  a  very  much  increased  capacity.  An  estimate  of 
the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  economic  importance  of  this  industry  may 
be  formed  by  comparing  the  quantity  produced  in  1880—42,000  bbl, — 
with  the  output  for  the  United  States  in  1916—91,521,198  bbL  The 
value  per  barrel  at  mill  in  1880  was  S3,  la  1916  it  was  91.06. 

339.  Saw  Materials. — In  general  the  calcareous  ingredients  are  pne- 
ent  in  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  lime  carbonate  (CaCOs)  and  the  silica 
and  alumina  are  combined  in  the  form  of  clay  or  other  argiUaceous  ingte- 
diente.  These  essential  ingredients  are  proportioned  in  accordance  with 
Newberry's  rule  or  some  similar  method. 

Arranged  in  order  of  importance,  the  raw  materials  most  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  and  the  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  they  are  employed  are: 

Whbbs  Used  in  Makinq  Port- 


land Cement 


Matekiala 
Calcab£ottb         Ardillaceoob 

1.  Limestone  +  Shale  or  Clay  Widely    used.    Eastern     N.     Y., 

Mich.,  m.,  Ind.,  Cal.,  la.,  Kan., 
and  Tex. 

2.  Limestone  +  Cement  rock  Eastern  Penn.,  N.  J.,  Cal.,  and  Kan. 

3.  Limestone  +  Blast  furnace  slag       Illinios,  Ohio,  Penn. 

4.  Marl  +  Shale  or  Clay  Central  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind. 

Limestone  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  should  be  soft  and 
consist  largely  of  calcite  or  calcite  and  clay.  If  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
clay  is  present  with  the  calcite  it  is  called  cement  rock.  The  limestone 
should  not  contain  over  5  or  6  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  should 
be  comparatively  free  from  sulphur  and  quartz.  According  to  Eckel  * 
[^osphoruB  pentoxide  (PzOb)  is  also  an  undesirable  element. 
*  Eckd'a  Cementt,  lAnea  and  PlcuUn,  p.  380. 
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Marl,  anothe.  calcareous  substance  much  used  in  ^e  wet  process  of 
manufacture,  is  a  soft  deposit  found  in  the  bottoms  of  shallow  lakes, 
swamps  and  extinct  fiesh-water  basins.  '  It  should  conform  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  limestone  and  be  free  from  sand  and  gravel. 

For  origin  and  composition  of  clays,  reference  should  be  made  to 
Art.  275,  Ch.  VIII. 

With  reference  to  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  clay  suitable 
for  Portland  cement  manufacture,  Meade  states  that  the  ratio  of  the  silica 
to  the  alumina  content  should  be  between  2.5  and  4  to  1,  that  there  should 
not  be  more  iron  oxide  than  alumina,  and  that  the  alkalies  and  Aiagnesia 
should  each  be  less  than  3  per  cent.*  A  considerable  proportion  of  sand 
larger  than  a  100-mesh  sieve  renders  the  clay  unfit  for  cement  manufac- 
ture. 

Blast  furnace  slag  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
should  be  basic  in  character.  The  analysis  should  conform  roughly  to 
the  following:  Two-fifths  to  one-half  lime,  one-third  silica,  one-eighth  to 
one-sixth  alumina  plus  iron  ojdde,  magnesia  less  than  3  per  cent.  Calcium 
sulphide  is  considered  undesrable. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  the 
winnit^  of  the  raw  materials  from  nature.  Hard  raw  materials  are 
blasted,  loaded  on  to  smaU  cars,  and  drawn  to  the  cement  mill.  Soft 
materials  like  marl  or  clay  are  dug  or  excavated  by  steam  shovel  or  dredge, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  deposit.  Such  materials  are  often 
pumped  directly  to  the  mill.  Slag  is  granulated  into  a  sand-like  substance 
by  running  the  molten  material  from  the  blast  furnace  into  a  vat  of  water. 
It  is  then  loaded  on  cars  by  clam-shell  buckets  and  transported  to  the 
cement  plant. 

The  Dby  Process  of  Manufactube 

340.  Ptoparation  of  Raw  Hateiials. — In  general,  only  the  compara- 
tively dry  raw  materials,  such  as  hmestone  and  cement  rock,  limestone 
and  shale  or  clay,  and  limestone  and  blast  furnace  slag,  are  used  in  the  dry 
process  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  The  steps  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  are:  I,  crushing  of  raw  materials;  2,  drying;  3,  grinding; 
4,  proportioning;  5,  final  pulverizii^  of  raw  materials;  6,  burning;  7, 
cooling  the  clinker;  8,  adulteration  to  retard  set;  9,  reduction  of  clinker 
to  an  impalpable  powder;  10,  seasoning  of  cement;  11,  bagging.  The 
order  of  the  first  four  of  these  operations  varies  at  different  plants  and  it 
is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  raw  materials. 

Crushing  of  the  hard  materials  is  largely  done  in  gyratory  crushers, 
although  a  few  plants  pass  material  from  the  quarry  through  toothed  rolls. 
Qmerally,  the  material  must  be  passed  through  a  large  and  a  small  crusher 
*  Meade'B  Portiand  Cement,  p.  54. 
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in  order  that  the  requisite  finenese  for  successfukoperation  of  the  grinding 
milU  may  result. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  raw  materials  in  an  approximately 
dry  state  before  grinding,  moat  of  these  materials  must  be  passed  through 
some  sort  of  a  drying  apparatus.  In  most  plants  a  dryer  consists  of  a 
hollow  steel  cylinder  about  50  ft.  long  and  5  ft,  in  diameter,  revolving  about 
its  geometrical  axis  which  is  incUned  at  a  smaU  angle  with  the  horizontal. 
The  raw  materials  enter  at  the  upper  end  and  pass  out  at  the  lower  end  of 


Fig.  1. — A  Dry  Grinding  Prelimmator.     (AUia^Thalmers.) 

the  cylinder.  The  source  of  heat,  which  is  commonly  an  attached  furnace 
or  waste  gas  from  the  rotary  kilns,  enters  at  the  lower  end  and  passes  out 
at  the  upper.  To  increase  the  circulation  of  the  materials  through  the 
hot  gases,  lugs  which  serve  to  elevate  and  scatter  the  chai^,  are  riveted 
on  the  inside  of  the  dryer. 

341.  Preliminaiy  Grinding. — In  order-  to  secure  proper  combinations 
in  the  kiln  between  the  lime,  silica,  and  alumina,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  raw  materials  ground  so  finely  that  95  per  cent  will  pass  a  No.  100 
mesh.  It  has  been  found  economical  to  do  this  grinding  in  two  stf^^, 
designated  preliminary  and  final. 
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Preliminary  grinding  is  quite  extensively  done  in  some  type  of  ball 
mill.  One  of  the  latest  forms  of  such  machine  is  the  preliminator  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  preliminator  consists  of  a  cylindrical  steel  drum  lined 
with  chilled  iron  or  hard  steel.  To  permit  revolution  of  the  machine 
the  drum  heads  at  either  end  are  equipped  with  trunnions.  The  right 
end  of  the  drum  is  also  encircled  by  a  large  gear  by  means  of  which  the 
mill  ifi  rotated.  Through  a  hole  in  the  left  trunnion  raw  material  is  fed 
into  the  mill.  Pulverizing  is  accomplished  by  the  rolling  ai.d  hammering 
received  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  foiled  steel  balls  which  range  in  diameter 
from  2J  in.  to  5  in.  The  ground  material  passes  through  narrow 
slots  in  the  vertical  diaphragm  shown  near  the  right  end  of  the  mill  and 


Fia.  2.— A  Tube  Mill.     (AUis-Chalmere.) 

is  pitched  through  the  right  trunnion  by  a  series  of  radial  fins  which  are 
fastened  to  the  center  of  the  vertical  diaphragm.  Working  on  3-in. 
limestone  and  shale,  a  preliminator  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  5i  ft.  long  can  pro- 
duce about  50  bbl.  per  hour  of  material  which  will  pass  a  No.  20  mesh. 

342.  Proportioning. — Since  correct  proportioning  of  the  raw  materials 
is  of  prime  importance  in  securing  a  clinker  of  proper  constitution,  accurate 
automatic  scales  are  installed  for  weighing  the  raw  materials.  This 
operation  can  generally  be  done  to  best  advantage  after  the  preliminary 
grinding  of  the  raw  materials;  although  at  some  plants,  where  the  raw 
mix  runs  very  uniform  in  character,  the  proportioning  is  done  earlier  in 
the  process. 

343.  Final  Grinding — At  many  plants  the  finishing  stage  in  the 
grinding  process  is  periormed  in  a  tube  mill  (Fig.  2).  This  mill  is  also  steel- 
jacketed,   cylindrical  in  shape  and  revolves  about  its  geometrical  i 
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Conunonly,  such  a  mill  ie  about  22  ft.  long  and  5  or  6  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
order  to  form  a  surface  with  a  high  resistance  to  abrasion,  the  inside  of  the 
drum  is  lined  either  with  trap  rock,  silex,  or  chilled  cast  iron. 

The  mix  from  the  preliminary  grindii^  machines  is  fed  by  a  wonn 
through  the '  left  trunnion  of  the  mill.  Pulverizing  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  approximately  15  tons  of  flint  stones,  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  e^.  Lately  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  mill 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  dividing  the  dnmi  into  two  unequal 
compartments  with  a  vertical  diaphragm  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
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Fig.  3. — ^A  Giant  Griffin  Mill  with  Improvementa. 

preliminator.  In  this  type  of  machine  the  raw  mix  ia  fed  through  the 
left  trunnion  into  the  longer  compartment  and  ground  by  means  of  flint 
stones.  It  then  passes  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  short  finishii^ 
compartment  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  small  metal  balls  or  slugs.  From 
the  finishing  compartment  the  powdered  mix  passes  through  a  second 
diaphragm  into  the  right  trunnion,  whence  it  is  discharged  onto  a  belt 
conveyor.  A  6  X  22-f t.  tube  mill  will  grind  about  5  or  6  tons  of  raw  material 
per  hour,  or  it  will  reduce  about  24  bbl.  of  ground  clinker  to  cement  in 
the  same  interval  of  time.  By  making  use  of  a  short  finishing  com- 
partment in  its  tube  miUs,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  claims  that  an 
increase  in  both  quantity  and  fineness  of  product  can  be  secured  at  a 
somewhat  greater  expense  for  power. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  Griffin  mill  which  is  used  in 
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many  plants  as  a  substitute  for  the  tube  mill.    In  this  machine  the  material 
enters  the  pan  at  the  bottom  and  is  forced  upward  between  the  circular 
die  and  revolving  ring.     The  latter  is  rotated  at  approximately  150  r.p.m. 
by  means  of  the  pulley  and  universal  joint  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  so  that 
there  is  developed  between  the  die  and  ring  a  very  large  centrifugal  force 
which    rapidly    pulverizes    the 
material.    A  current  of  air  car- 
ries the  fine  material  upward 
through  screens  in  the  top  of 
the  pan  while  the  coarse  ma- 
terial falls  to  the  bottom  and 
isreground. 

Another  type  of  grinding 
mill  often  used  on  raw  material 
is  the  Leh^h'Fuller,  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  In  this  mill  four  12-in. 
steel  balls  are  pushed  around 
an  annular  die  by  means  of 
horizontal  radial  arms  set  90 
d^p^es  apart  on  the  vertical 
shaft.  Since  the  shaft  runs  at 
160  r.p.m.  the  balls  exert  a  large 
force  against  the  die.  The  ma- 
teri&la  are  fed  to  the  mill  from 
a  hopper  on  top,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  feeder  operated 
from  the  mill  shaft.  The  ma- 
terial is  discharged  by  the  feeder 
between  the  balls  and  the  die 
and  is  thus  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder.  By  means  of  f,o  4  _a  42-m.  Fuller  MiU  Equipped  with 
a   centrifugal  fan  operating   in  Fan  Discharge, 

the    separating    chamber    just 

above  the  pulverizing  zone,  the  powdered  material  is  drawn  into  the 
separating  compartment.  The  ground  material  is  drawn  through  the 
circumferential  screens  surrounding  the  separating  chamber  and  forced 
through  the  discharge  spout  by  a  lower  fan,  shown  below  the  ball  in 
the  figure. 

There  are  several  other  types  of  grinding  machines,  the  Maxecon, 
Huntington,  Raymond,  Sturtevant  Ring-Roll  mill,  etc.,  but  lack  of  space 
prohibits  a  discussioii  of  them. 

344  Burning. — The  purpose  of  burning  the  raw  mixture  is  to  secure 
a  union  of  the  different  constituents  in  the  form  of  mineral  compounds, 
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primarily  the  formation  of  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  as  we  have  seen 
in  Art.  336. 

After  the  raw  materials  have  been  proportioned,  intimately  mixed,  and 
very  finely  ground,  the  powdered  product  is  conveyed  to  kilua  to  be 
burned.  Formerly  the  vertical  intermittent  type  of  kiln,  somewhat  like 
that  used  in  the  production  of  natural  cement,  was  employed  to  bum 
Portland  cement.  In  Europe,  use  is  still  made  of  this  type,  and  in  GeT~ 
many  the  Hoffman  ring  kiln,  is  quite  extensively  employed.  However, 
in  the  United  States  the  continuously  operated  rotary  kiln  is  favored  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

From  Fig.  5  one  can  obtain  a  notion  of  the  appearance  of  a  rotary  kiln. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  jacket  made  of  riveted  steel  plates  lined  with 


Fio.  fi.— A  Rotary  Kiln. 

refractory  fire  bricks.  The  lower  end  of  this  cylinder  is  covered  by  a 
detachable  hood  provided  with  two  openings.  Through  one  of  these 
openings  is  passed  a  nozzle  for  the  admission  of  fuel.  The  fuel  most 
commonly  employed  is  powdered  coal.  In  order  to  introduce  the  coal 
into  the  kiln  and  to  secure  both  rapid  and  complete  combustion,  it  must 
be  80  finely  pulverized  that  95  per  cent  will  pass  a  No.  100  aeve.  The 
coal  is  blown  through  the  nozzle  by  an  air  blast.  The  second  opening 
in  the  hood  is  provided  to  enable  the  operator  to  observe  the  interior  of 
the  kiln  during  calcination.  The  steel  jacket  is  surrounded  by  two  or 
more  heavy  steel  tires,  by  means  of  which  it  is  rotated  on  friction  roller 
bearings.  These  bearings  are  so  adjusted  that  the  axis  of  the  kiln  has  an 
inclination  with  the  horizontal  of  about  f  in.  per  foot.  By  thus  inclining 
the  axis,  the  material  is  slowly  moved  downward  from  the  upper  end  aa 
the  kiln  is  rotated.  Rotation  is  produced  by  a  motor  placed  near  the 
center  and  geared  to  a  girth  gear  attached  to  the  jacket.  The  upper  end 
of  the  kiln  enters  a  brick  flue  from  which  the  products  of  combustion 
escape  to  the  stack.  Passing  through  this  flue  is  an  inclined  spout  which 
dischai^es  the  finely  powdered  raw  material  into  the  kiln. 
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SooQ  after  the  entrance  of  the  material,  it  begins  to  ball  up  into  small 
marble-like  shapes.  During  the  first  half  of  the  passage  toward  the  hood 
any  entrained  water  is  evaporated  and  the  material  is  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature sufficient  to  expel  carbon  dioxide  (COa)  from  the  hmestone.  By 
the  time  the  clinker  has  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
kiln  its  temperature  has  risen  to  1400  or  1500°  C,  all  carbon  dioxide 
sulphur,  and  oi^anic  matter  have  been  expelled,  and  the  little  soft  yellow- 
ish-brown  balls  have  now  partially  fused  into  hard,  greenish-black  clinker." 
At  many  plants  the  degree  of  calcination  is  left  to  the  skill  of  the  burner, 
who  regulates  the  speed  of  rotation  of  tl^  kiln  so  that  the  clinkering  zone 
is  kept  back  a  few  feet  from  the  discharge  end.  He  is  able  to  judge  of  the 
poeition  of  this  zone  by  greenish  Same  which  is  emitted  when  the  material 
begins  to  bum  and  fram  clinker.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  speed  of 
30  or  40  revolutions  per  hour  secures  the  requisite  degree  of  calcination. 
At  the  end  of  about  one  hour  the  burning  process  is  completed  and  the 
clinker  falls  out  of  the  kiln  through  a  trap  in  the  lower  side  of  the  hood, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  cooler.  The  cUnker  is  quite  irregular  in  shape 
aDd  varies  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^  down  to  a  buckshot.  It  is  very 
hard,  has  more  or  leas  vitreous  luster,  and  is  £,enerally  Hack  or  greenish- 
black  in  color. 

Most  modem  kilns  are  from  100  to  150  ft.  long  and  from  6  to  9  ft.  in 
diameter.  At  present  the  tendency  is  toward  the  use  of  longer  kilns. 
The  capacity  of  kilns  of  the  sizes  mentioned  will  vary  from  400  to  800 
bbls.  per  day.  In  producing  a  376-lb.  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  from 
600  to  700  lb.  of  raw  material  and  80  to  120  lb.  of  coal  is  consumed. 

346.  Grinding  of  the  Clinker. — To  facilitate  grinding,  the  clinker  is 
now  cooled  by  spraying  with  a  water  jet  and  passing  through  a  cooler. 
Frequently  the  cooler  consists  of  a  vertical  or  horizontal  steel  cylinder 
equipped  with  devices  for  agitating  the  material.  As  the  clinker  passes 
through  the  cooler,  it  meets  a  forced  air  draft,  which  rapidly  lowers  its 
temperature.  At  some  plants  the  clinker  is  cooled  out  of  doors.  After 
cooling,  about  2  per  cent  of  gypsum  is  added  to  lessen  the  time  of  set 
of  the  resulting  cement.  At  many  plants  the  adulteration  is  done  after 
the  clinker  has  been  through  the  ball  mill.  In  grinding  the  chnker  the 
same  kind  of  machinery  is  generally  used  as  is  employed  in  pulverizing 
the  raw  materials.  Whatever  grinding  machinery  is  used,  the  resultant 
fineness  must  be  such  that  78  per  cent  will  pass  a  sieve  with  200 
meshes  per  linear  inch.f  On  account  of  the  fact  that  a  finely  ground 
cement  will  make  a  stronger  mortar  than  a  coarsely  ground  one,  many 
plants  endeavor  to  secure  a  degree  of  fineness  considerably  in  excess  of 

*For  further  inforioatioa  coDceming  the  chemical  changes  in  a  rotary  kiln,  see 
B.  K.  Meade's  Portland  Cem«n/,  pp.  17Q  to  199. 

t  See  Standard  Cement  Speci/Ualions  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 
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the  above  figures.  At  present,  however,  the  economical  limit  to  which 
fine  grinding  may  be  carried  seems  to  be  about  85  per  cent  through  a 
No.  200  sieve. 
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346.  Storage  and  Bagging  of  Cement — From  the  grinding  mills  a 
conveyor  carries  the  cement  to  the  storage  bins,  in  Tvhich  it  is  generally 
kept  for  a  few  weeks  before  being  bagged  for  shipment.  This  seasoning 
period  seems  to  improve  the  quahty  of  the  cement.  In  support  of  this 
statement,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  unburnl  lime  m^t  be  sealed  within 
the  clinker  during  the  burning  period  and  be  liberated  during  the  grinding 
process.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  such  particles  of  lime  would  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  (COj)  and  become  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOa).  This 
substance  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  water,  is  inert  during  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  and,  therefore,  does  no  harm. 

In  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  trade  the  cement  is  conveyed 
from  the  storage  bins  to  the  packing  house.  Here  it  is  automatically 
weighed  and  packed  by  machines  sometimes  in  wooden  barrels  containing 
376  lb.,  net,  but  more  frequently  in  cloth  sacks  which  hold  94  lb.  net. 
The  cement  is  now  ready  for  sbifxnent. 

347.  Plan  of  Cement  Plant. — In  order  that  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  cement  mill  may  be  gotten.  Fig.  6  showing  a  plan  and  vertical 
section  of  the  Hudson  Portland  Cement  Company's  plant  has  been  inserted. 

The  Wet  Process  of  MAimPAcruRE 

348.  GeneraL — By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  cement  manufao* 
tured  in  the  United  States  is  made  by  the  diy  process.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  however,  the  wet  process  is  successfully  and  economically 
employed. 

The  raw  materials  most  commonly  used  in  the  wet  process  are  marl 
and  clay.  Preparatory  to  mixing  the  materials,  the  marl  is  often  screened 
and  pumped,  in  the  form  of  thin  mud,  from  the  deposit  directly  into  lai^ 
storage  basins  situated  near  the  kilns.  The  clay  is  dried,  for  convenience 
in  calculating  the  mixtures,  and  pulverized  in  an  edge  runner  or  similar 
mill,  Fig.  1,  Ch,  VIII.  Then,  proper  quantitiefl  of  the  two  materials 
determined  by  a  chemical  analysis  are  weighed  out  and  mixed  by  passing 
through  a  pug  mill.  This  wet  mixture,  or  slurry,  from  the  pug  mill  con- 
HSts  of  about  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  marl  and  clay.  The  slurry 
is  next  pumped  into  lai^  vats,  in  which  it  is  continually  agitated  to  main* 
tain  the  uniformity  of  the  solution.  From  these  vats  samples  are  taken 
for  analysis;  and,  if  necessary,  additions  of  marl  or  clay  are  made  until 
the  desred  composition  is  obtained.  The  slurry  is  now  pumped  into 
especially  constructed  rotary  kilns  and  burned.  The  succeeding  stages  in 
the  wet  process  of  manufacture  are  similar  to  those  described  under  the 
dry  process. 

349.  Compaiison  of  Wet  and  Dry  Processes.— The  chief  advantage 
possessed  by  the  wet  process  is  the  well-regulated  contivl  which  is  obttuned 
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over  the  raw  mixture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wet  procesa  requirefl  about 
one-third  more  fuel  per  barrel  of  cement  than  the  dry  process  and  the  kilo 
capacity  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  in  the  dry  process.  Although 
thiB  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  by  the  wet  process  is  partially  offset 
by  the  higher  cost  of  grinding  the  raw  materials  in  the  dry  process,  yet  it 
is  only  when  the  raw  materials  can  be  gotten  under  very  favorable  coo- 
ditions  that  a  wet  process  cement  can  be  made  at  a  price  which  can  com- 
pete with  a  cement  made  by  the  dry  process. 


360.  Conditions  Affecting  Soundness. — Although  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  chemical  elements  present  in  Portland  cement  have  already  been 
referred  to  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  them  in  considering  the  properties 
affected. 

The  cause  most  commonly  ascribed  for  unsoundness  in  Portland  cement 
is  the  hydration  of  uncombined  lime  incased  within  the  cement  particles. 
High  burned,  coarsely  ground,  free  lime  hydrates  slowly,  but  ultimately 
with  sufficient  violence  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  surrounding 
mortar.  Exposed,  finely  ground,  free  lime,  in  small  percentages  at 
.  least,  will  hydrate  before  the  cement  sets  and  produces  no  injuiious 
effect.  The  presence  of  imcombined  lime  may  be  the  result  of  either 
underbuming  the  clinker  or  overliming  the  mixture  before  burning. 
Oftentimes  freshly  ground  cement  will  be  unsound  due  to  the  presence 
of  uncombined  lime  which  may  be  partially  exposed  in  the  grinding 
process.  By  allowing  the  cement  to  aerate  for  two  or  three  weeks,  thus 
allowing  the  lime  to  hydrate,  it  is  often  possible  to  overcome  unsoundness.* 

Other  chemical  elements  which  may  produce  unBCHmdness  are  mag- 
nesia and  the  alkalies.  In  most  cements  the  proportions  of  these  elements 
are  well  within  the  danger  limit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  the  retardant  asEosts  in  overanning 
unsoundness,  since  it  tends  to  hold  the  mixture  in  a  plastic  state  and 
permit  the  lime  to  slake.  Meade  cites  several  examples  of  UEisoimd 
cements  which  were  rendered  sound  by  adding  from  0.5  to  3.0  per  cent 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  f 

Fine  grinding  of  both  raw  materials  and  the  clinker  are  very  essential 
if  a  sound  cement  is  to  be  secured.  Fine  grinding  of  the  raw  materials 
makes  possible  the  production  of  a  more  homogeneous  mixture  befne 

•  For  example  see  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol,  3,  p.  376. 

t  Porliand  Cemenl,  p.  474.  See  free  LiTiie  in  PortUmd  Cemmi  by  Kiefer,  Chan, 
Bngr.,  Vol.  15,  p.  219;  also  Soundness  Teats  of  Porticmd  CwkM,  by  Taylor,  Pnc 
A.  8.  T.  M.,  Vol.  3,  p.  374. 
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bunung  so  that  a  uuifonn  distribution  of  the  lime  content  may  obtain. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  coarsely  ground  cements  which  are  unsound 
in  the  accelerated  test  may  often  be  rendered  sound  by  fine  grinding.* 
Kemembering  that  the  addition  of  free  lime  in  small  percentages  does  not 
effect  the  soundness  of  a  normal  Portland  cement,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  coarser  grains  of  cement  may  imprison  minute  particles  of  uncom- 
bined  lime  which  do  not  become  bydrated  until  after  the  cement  has  set. 
The  expansion,  which  then  occurs  due  to  the  crystallization  of  calcium 
hydrate,  produces  disintegration.  This  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
MichaeUs'  views  on  hardening  and  unsoundness  (Art.  337).  The  reascHi- 
ableness  of  the  above  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  coarser  particles 
in  prcHnoting  unsoundness  is  made  more  evident  by  the  experiments  of 
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Fio.  7. — The  Tenaile  Strength  of  the  Same  Gemeat  when  Ground  to  Different 

of  FioeneBB.    Each  point  represents  the  average  of  five  briquettes.     (Meodc 
Proe.  AB.T.M.,  Vol.  8,  p,  412.) 


Brinckley-t  The  results  of  his  tests  show  that  the  particles  of  a  cement 
passing  a  No.  100  and  caught  on  a  No.  200  sieve  may  have  some 
hydraulic  properties  but  that  pats  made  of  them  break  down  entirely 
when  subjected  to  the  A.S.T.M.  accelerated  test.     (Art.  419.) 

351.  C<»iditions  Affecting  Strength. — Recapitulating  what  has  already 
been  stated  concerning  the  effect  of  various  chemical  elements  upon 
the  strength  of  Portland  cement,  we  will  remember  that  either  a  high  lime 
or  high  alumina  content  tends  to  make  the  cement  strong  at  an  early  f^. 
Gypsum  and  plaster  of  Paris  in  small  percentages  also  tend  to  increase 
the  strength  of  Portland  cement,  but  when  present  in  quantities  larger 
than  3  per  cent  these  substances  produce  variable  effects,  t     However, 

•  Porliand  Ctrneai,  p,  472. 

t  Bngr-  Record,  Vol.  91,  p.  212. 

tSee  results  of  experiments  given  in  Eckel'a  CemmU,  lAmei,  and  PUuten,  pp. 
£36-^4;  aba  a  paper  by  P.  H.  Bates  in  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  16,  p.  126. 
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it  ia  certain,  as  haa  been  mentioned  beforCi  that  the  combinations  fonned 
by  these  elements,  not  the  percentages  in  which  they  ate  found,  are  the 
factors  influencing  the  strength. 

Id  addition  to  the  effecte  of  the  chemical  constituenl^  the  strength 
of  c^nent  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  bumii^,  the  Sneness  of 
grinding  and  the  aeration  it  receives.  If  tuderbiuued  the  cement  is 
liable  to  be  deficient  in  strength.  Assuming  that  the  clinker  haa  been 
properly  burned,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  flour  or  very  fine  parti- 
cles will  cause  an  Increase  in  the 
mortar  strength.  Sometimes  the 
neat  strength  is  decreased  by  in- 
creasing the  percentile  of  flour,  but 
experiments  by  P.  H.  Bates  *  show 
that  this  is  not,  in  general,  true. 
The  effect  of  fine  grinding  is  well 
shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.t  In  inter- 
preting  these  diagrams  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  200- 
mesh  sieve  nor  any  other  which 
has  ever  been  made  is  fine  enough 
to  separate  the  4our  possessing  the 
maximum  cementing  power.  In 
fact,  Meade  has  shown  that  clinker 
ground  so  that  it  would  barely  pass 
the  200-meBh  sieye  had  but  httle  cementing  power.  {  Since,  however, 
the  same  cement  was  subjected  to  the  same  method  of  r^^rinding  in 
each  (ff  the  tests  illustrated,  siftings  on  the  given  sieves  furnished  indices 
of  the  fineness  of  the  particles. 

In  Bates'  experiments  the  effect  of  fineness  of  grinding  on  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  1  :  If  :  4}  concrete  was  also  determined.  Ten 
brands  of  cement,  varying  m  fineness  from  75.4  to  82.2  per  cent,  passing 
a  200-mesh  sieve,  were  used  as  received  and  also  after  being  r^round 
ao  that  the  fineness  of  the  individual  brands  varied  from  80.8  to  92.7 
per  cent  passing  the  same  sieve.  At  an  age  of  twenty-eight  days  the 
cODcreto  made  from  the  finer  cements  exhibited  an  average  strength  of 
28  per  cent  greater  than  the  concrete  made  from  the  normal  cement.  At 
ninety  days  the  concrete  made  from  the  finer  cement  averaged  17  per 
cent,  more  strength. 

•  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  126. 

t  See  also  T&ylor'B  Proclicol  Cement  Tesftnjr,  p.  107;  Proe.l.A.T.M.,  ftth  Congraai, 
16t  and  16.. 

tBngr.  Record,  Vol.  58,  p.  181. 
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Fia.  8.— The  Effect  of  Fine  Grinding  of 
Portland  Cement  on  the  Compressive 
Strength  of  1  :  3  Mort&r.     (Tetm&jer.] 
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From  the  above  it  appeare  e\ident  that  a  well-burned,  finely  ground 
cement  can  carry  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  than  a  more  coarsely  ground 
cement  and  will  be  more  economical,  provided  the  cost  of  the  additional 
grinding  does  not  offset  the  advantage  derived. 

The  amount  of  "  seasoning  "  or  aeration  which  the  cement  has  received 
subsequent  to  final  grinding  also  exercises  an  important  effect  upon  its 
strength.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  exposure  of  cement  to  the  air 
is  beneficial  only  when  it  is  received  in  an  unsound  condition.  Further 
seasoning  than  that  required  to  remove  unsoundness  is  detrimental  to 
strength.  The  results  of  tests  made  by  W.  P.  Taylor  *  on  cement  stored 
in  a  cloth  sack  in  his  laboratory  show  that  storage  beyond  three  months 
vraa  detrimental  to  the  strength  of  both  neat  and  mortar  briquettes. 
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—Effect  of  LoDg  Storage  on  the  Strength  of  1  :  3  Portland  Cement  Mortar. 
(Tetmajer's  Comm unicaiiona.  Vol.  7,  p.  15.) 


(Briquette  is  the  term  applied  to  the  standard  form  of  tensile  test-piece 
for  cement  mortars  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Ch.  XII.)  Both  kinds  of  speci- 
mena  showed  the  greatest  effects  at  early  ages,  the  mortar  briquettes 
being  weakened  more  than  the  neat  by  the  aeration.  Under  the  cap- 
tion, "  The  Relative  Value  of  Fresh  and  Caked  Cement,"  Engr.  Neum, 
Vol.  55,  p.  67,  may  be  found  the  results  of  testa  by  a  number  of  different 
investigators  which  indicate,  in  the  main,  that  fresh  cement  is  preferable. 
A  number  of  teste  made  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolt^y  t  under 
artificial  aging  conditions  also  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  Portland 
cement  decreases  in  strength  if  aerated  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Fig.  9  shows  results  obtained  by  Tetmajer. 

The  effect  of  the  percentage  of  mixing  water  on  the  strength  of  1  ;  3 
standard  sand  mortars  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.     From  these  results  it  appears 

•  Pradicdl  Cemeni  Testing,  p.  104. 

t  Stevens  Indicator,  Vol.  26,  p.  168. 
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Fig.  10. — The  Average  Tensile  Strengths  of  1 ":  3  Standard  Sand  Mortars  at  Seven 
and  Twenty-eight  Days,  Mixed  with  Four  DiSerent  Percentages  of  Wat«r.  (From 
Report  of  Joint  Conference  on  VniSorm  Methods  of  Texts  and  Standard  Specificolions 
for  Cement,  Apr.  28,  1915.  The  Ggurea  in  paientheHes  indicat«  the  number  of 
laboratoriea  puticipating  in  the  teste.    About  2200  tests  are  tepresented.) 
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that  either  very  dry  or  very  wet  mixes,  which  are  molded  in  accordance 
with  the  A.S.T.M.  method,  are  less  Btrong  than  the  mixtures  of  medium 
consistency. 

If  briquettes  are  removed  from  the  water  bath  before  testing  a  con- 
siderable effect,  dependent  upon  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  dry,  may 
be  produced  upon  their  strength.  Fig.  11  has  been  compiled  from  the 
results  of  experiments  by  A,  J.  Barclay,*  on  four  different  brands  of 
cement.  Similar  tests  have  been  reported  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Ommn  in 
Eng.  News,  VoL  51,  p.  24,  and  by  Prof.  R.  P.  Davis  in  Eng.  News,  Vol. 
61,  p.  581. 

362.  Coaditioiis  Affecting  the  Time  of  Set. — ^As  we  have  already  stated 
the  theory  of  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  is  not  completely 


Time  after  Bemoval  from  Bath 
Fia.  11.— Effecta  of  Drj-ing  on  the  TensUe  Strengthn  of  Neat  aod  1  :  3  Standard  Saod 
Mortars.    Age  at  removal  from  bath  was  twenty-eight  days.    Each  result  lep- 
raeents  four  tests. 


known;  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  formulate  definite  rules  for  the 
e0ect  which  various  chemical  elements  will  produce  upon  the  setting  of 
cement.  However,  inasmuch  a^  this  property  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
trol and  has  such  an  important  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  cement,  cer- 
tain commonly  observed  facts  and  the  results  of  trustworthy  experimenta 
should  be  stated. 

The  things  which  influence  the  setting  properties  of  the  cement  are 
its  composition,  the  percentage  of  retardant,  d^ree  of  cdcination,  fine- 
ness of  grinding,  aeration  subsequent  to  grinding  of  clinker,  percentage 
of  water  used  in  gauging  the  paste,  the  temperature  of  the  mixii^  water 
*  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1912. 
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and  coneDt,  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  moist  closet  or  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  th€  cement  paste  is  placed,  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
nipulation the  paste  receives. 

The  effect  of  lime,  silica  and  alumina  in  controlling  the  set  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  Art.  330.  In  addition  to  properly  regulating  the 
proportions  of  the  above  elements,  or  adjusting  hydraulic  and  activity 
indexes  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  some  provision  must  be  made 
by  the  manufacturer  to  increoae  the  time  of  setting  of  freshly  ground 
cement  so  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  slow-setting  for  use  in  construction. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  mixing  gypsum  (CaS04+2H20)  or  plaster  of 
Paris  (CaSO^+JHaO)  with  the  clinker  before  final  grinding,  or  by  adding 
one  of  these  compounds  just  after  the  clinker  has  received  preliminary 
grinding.  Although  these  methods  are  manifestly  imperfect  since  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  an  absolutely  hom<^neoU8  mixture  with  either, 
yet  they  are  the  best  now  devised,  (The  addition  of  gypsum  before  cal- 
cination causes  it  to  decompose  into  lime  and  sulphur  trioxide.  Since 
the  latter  is  liberated  in  the  kiln  the  resultii^  effect  on  the  time  of  set  is 
nil.) 

Experiments  by  Le  Chatelier  and  later  ones  by  Meade  and  Gano,* 
have  shown  that  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum 
may  be  used  as  the  retardant.  The  experiments  of  Meade  and  Gano, 
however,  indicate  that  increasing  any  one  of  these  elements  up  to  2  or  3 
per  cent  {the  limit  will  vary  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cement) 
retards  the  set  but  further  additions  of  plaster  of  Paris  cause  the  setting 
time  to  decrease.  The  introduction  of  10  to  20  per  cent  of  plaster  of 
Paris  will  generally  cause  the  cement  to  become  quick-setting  again. 
The  latter  effects  were  not  observed  in  the  tests  made  with  gypsum 
(CaS04+2H20)  or  dead  burned  gypsum  (CaSOi). 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  elements,  small  percentages  of 
calcium  chloride  t  and  sodium  carbonate  also  {  have  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  setting  properties  of  cement.  Nihoul  and  Dufossez  showed 
that  strontium  sulphate,  barium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  calcium 
aluminate  in  small  percentages  also  effected  a  rapid  increase  in  set. 

Often  an  underlimed  cement  will  become  quick-setting  after  seasoning. 
This  fault  can  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  lime  content  in  the  raw  mate- 
rials or  the  remedy  mentioned  below  may  be  applied  to  the  cement. 
Examples  of  cements  which  become  slower  setting  vrith  age  are  common, 
and  some  cases  have  been  cited  where  cements  slow-setting  when  fresh 
have  become  quick-setting  and  then  slow-setting  after  aging  for  some  time. 

'Chemical  Engineer,  Vol.   1,  p.  92;    see  also  the  teata  of  Nihoul  aod  Dufoesei, 
abstracted  ia  Jour.  Soc.  Ckem.  Induatry,  Vol.  21,  p.  859- 
t  BnffT-  Nev>B.  Vol.  53,  p.  13. 
t  ConcreU-Cemenl  Age,  Nov.  1912,  p.  68. 
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Quick-aetting  may  often  be  avoided  by  adding  to  the  cement,  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  hydrated  lime  or  the  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  fineness  to  which  a  cement  is  ground  produces  an  effect  upon  its 
time  of  set  as  the  results  in  Table  1  •  indicate.  In  general,  it  may  be  Baid 
that  the  more  finely  the  cement  is  gi%)und  the  more  rapidly  will  it  set. 
However,  the  relation  between  time  of  set  and  fineness  as  measured  by 
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Fia.  12. — Effect  of  PercentaRp  of  Mixing  Water  on  the  Time  of  Set  of  Portland 
Cemente,  as  Determined  by  the  Gillmore  and  Vicat  Methods. 

the  200-meBh  sieve  is  not  rectilinear  as  inspection  of  the  table  will  show. 
The  results  also  indicate  that  grinding  to  a  fineness  of  90  per  cent  through 
the  No.  200  sieve  would  not  decrease  the  time  of  set  below  the  customary 
limits. 

The  effect  of  the  percentage  of  mixing  water  upon  the  time  of  set  is 
well  illustrated  iu  Fig.  12  f  which  also  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the 

•  From  a  paper  by  Meade,  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  410. 

t  From  r«te  of  Metals,  1901,  p.  492. 
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results  gotten  with  the  Gillmore  and  German  methods.  The  latter  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Vicat  method  commonly  employed  in  Asaa- 
ica.  (The  Gillmore  and  Vicst  methods  are  described  in  Art.  425). 
Another  comparison  of  the  Vicat  and  GOlmore  methods  is  afforded 
in  Table  4. 

TABLE  1.— INFLUENCE  OP  FINE  GRINDING  UPON  THE  INITIAL  SET 
OF  CEMENT  (Meade) 
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The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  time  of  set  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
Cements  stored  in  warm  rooms  will,  in  general,  be  quicker  setting  than 
those  stored  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  Cold  mixing  water  retards  set  while 
warm  water  accelerates  it.  For  the  range  of  temperature  ordinarily  met 
in  the  laboratory  say  65°  to  75°  F.,  the  effect  is  not  very  marked.  How- 
ever, due  consideration  of  the  influence  of  temperature  should  be  given 


TABLE  2— INFLLTilNCE  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  THE  SETTING  OF 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  t 
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in  reporting  on  cemeota  which  are  qiuck-eetting  in  a  hot  laboratory  but 
which  will  be  used  in  a  colder  atmosphere. 

Cements  exposed  to  a  thoroughly  Baturated  atmosphere  will  set  much 
more  slowly  than  those  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  If,  however,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  moist  CO:  is  present  in  the  air,  the  experiments 
of  Gadd  *  seem  to  indicate  that  the  setting  time  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

By  lengthening  the  time  of  mixing  and  by  prolonged  troweling  of  the 
surface  mortars  it  is  also  possible  to  considerably  delay  the  time  of  set. 

363.  Conditions  Affecting  fineness. — The  percentage  of  flour  con- 
tained in  a  cement  is  principally  dependent  upon  a  number  of  variables 
in  the  method  of  manufacture.  The  chemical  composition  and  the 
degree  of  calcination  influence  the  hardness  of  the  clinker  and  conse- 
quently aEFect  th%  fineness  to  which  the  clinker  is  ground.  Clinker  high 
in  iron  or  ohca  is  apt  to  be  bard  and  difficult  to  grind.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  hard-bumed  clinker.  It  does  not  always  follow,  therefore,  that  a 
difference  in  fineness  indicates  the  relative  quahty  of  two  cements  since 
the  one  more  finely  ground  may  have  been  underbumed.  Furthermore, 
the  fineness  will  be  influenced  by  the  time  of  grinding  and  the  character 
of  the  pulverizing  machinery  employed  in  grinding. 

To  some  extent  seasoning  also  affects  fineness.  It  has  been  found 
that  cement  becomes  sUghtly  finer  with  age  provided  it  does  not  absorb 
too  much  moisture.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  decrepitation  of  the 
coajaer  grains  resulting  from  hydration  of  the  embedded  lime  particles. 

In  testing  the  fineness  <^  cement,  the  precaution  which  should  be 
employed  and  the  errors  in  sieves  are  Mentioned  in  Art.  409  and  400. 

3M.  Conditions  Affecting  Specific  Giavi^. — It  is  probable  that  no 
property  of  cement  has  had  its  importance  more  overrated  than  specific 
gravity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  specific  gravity 
affords  little  if  any  information  concerning  the  relative  value  of  two 
cements  made  from  different  materials,  unless  the  average  specific  gravity 
of  each  brand  is  known.  The  test  is  chiefly  used  to  detect  abnormal 
conditions  in  a  brand  of  known  specific  gravity. 

The  detection  of  adulteration  by  this  test  is  dependent  upon  the 
qiecific  gravity  of  the  adulterant  and  upon  the  proportion  used.  A 
simple  computation  reveals  that  a  clinker  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
3.15  may  be  adulterated  with  14.3  per  cent  of  limestone  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.8  before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  will  be  reduced 
below  the  requirement  of  the  specifications,  3.10.  If,  instead  of  hme- 
stone,  a  blast-furnace  slag  or  natural  cement  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.0 
be  employed,  6.7  per  cent  of  the  adulterant  may  be  used  before  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  adulterated  cement  is  reduced  0.01.    Furthermore,  it  is 

*See  Cemeni  ConerOe  Age,  Cement  Mill  Section,  Feb.,  1014;  also  psper  by  O. 
M.  Williama,  Pnc.  A£.T.M.,  Vol.  14,  p.  174. 
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permisBible  under  the  above  methods  of  testing  to  ignite  the  sample  if 
itfi  speci&c  gravity  falls  below  3.10.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this 
procedure  will  raise  the  specific  gravity  of  many  adulterated  mixtures 
considerably  above  the  specified  limit.  So  it  is  evident  that,  although 
adulteration  lowers  specific  gravity,  a  low  result  is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  adulteration,  nor  is  a  high  value  an  indication  of  the  absence  of  it. 

Long  seasoning  is  the  chief  cause  of  a  low  specific  gravity  in  an  unadul- 
terated cement.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  freshly  ground  cem^it 
when  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide. 
A  month's  seasoning  will  often  reduce  the  specific  gravity  from  3.15  to 
3.08,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  long  period  of  seasoning  may  reduce  it  to 
3.00.*  Drying  seasoned  samples  at  212"  F.  will  slightly  raise  the  specific 
gravity  while  igniting  will,  in  general,  raise  the  specific  gravity  to  the 
ori^al  value.     Seasoning  the  chnker  lowers  specific  gravity. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  cement  also  affects  its  specific  gravity. 
Cements  with  high  contents  of  iron  oxide  will  have  specific  gravities 
0.05  to  0.10  higher  than  those  with  low  iron  contents,  provided  both 
have  been  subjected  to  similar  storage  conditions. 

Formerly  the  degree  of  calcination  was  supposed  to  affect  the  specific 
gravity,  but  numerous  experiments  have  completely  disproved  this  theory. f 
The  eEfects  of  fineness  of  grinding  upon  specific  gravity  are  slight.  Very 
finely  ground  cements  on  account  of  the  reodinera  with  which  they  absorb  ■ 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  are  likely  to  have  lower  specific  gravities 
than  cements  made  from  the  same  materials  but  more  coarsely  ground. 

RESULTS  OF  VAKIOUS  TESTS  ON  POKTLAIfD  CEMENT 

3S6.  General. — We  shall  now  consider  some  results  of  tests  on  Port- 
land cement  pastes  and  standard  sand  mortars.  Only  those  results  which 
are  especially  affected  by  the  cement  itself  will  receive  attention  herein. 
The  effects  produced  upon  mortars  by  variables  in  the  aggregate  will  be 
considered  in  Ch.  XIV. 

366.  Strength  Tests. — From  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  reported  in 
BvUetin  No.  331,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  strength- 
age  curves  shown  in  Figs.  13,  14  and  15,  have  been  compiled.  The  brands 
of  cement  used  in  these  experiments  were  Alpha,  Atlas  (western),  Star, 
lola,  Leh^h,  Medusa  and  Vulcanite.  The  method  adopted  in  making 
the  testa  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  advocated  by  the  A.S.T.M. 
Each  plotted  point  in  the  figures  represents  the  average  of  27  to  30  tests 
excepting  in  the  diagram  of  the  transverse  testa,  in  which  each  point 
represents  the  averages  of  150  tests.    Table  3  contains  the  average  results 

*  For  example  see  Clum.  Engr.,  Vol.  6,  p.  19;  or  Taylor's  Pradxoal  Cement  TetHttg, 
p.  48. 

t  See  Chem.  Engr-,  Vol.  6,  p.  17;  and  Proc.  Innt.  of  CuU  Engr.,  Vol.  166,  p.  342. 
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of  nine  or  ten  chemical  analyses  made  on  each  of  the  seven  brands  of 
cement  and  on  the  mixture  of  these  brands.    Table  4  gives  the  aven^  . 
results  of  nine  or  ten  determinations  on  the  physical  profierties  of  each  of 
tiifiBe  cements.    From  these  experimente  it  is  seen  that  those  cements 
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Fio.  13.— Variations  in  Tenmle  Strength  irith  ^e  for  Neat  Portland  and  1  :  3  Standatd 
SnDd  Mortar  Briquettes. 

developing  low  strengths  when  seven  days  old  show  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate increase  in  strength  at  all  subsequent  ages  and  that  all  of  these 
cements  exhibit  practically  the  same  strength  after  six  months.  On  the 
Other  hand  these  results  do  not  indicate  that  the  cements  which  have 
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low  seven-day  streiigthB  become  any  stronger  at  the  end  of  one  yeaf 
than  those  possessing  higher  initial  strengths;    neither  do  the  slopes  of 
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Fio.  14. — Vari&tians  in  CompiessiTe  Strength  with  Age  for  Neat  and  1  :  3  Standard 
^and  Mortar.     (SpedmenB  were  2-in.  Cubes.) 

the  age-fitret^th  curve  at  the  one-year  period  indicate  that  cements  of 
low  early  strength  will  ultimately  become  the  strongest.* 

*  Tb«  relative  value  of  those  two  claaaes  of  cementa  and  the  adviaability  of  Bped- 
fying  that  the  results  of  twenty-eight-day  teste  should  show  a  percentage  increase 
over  the  seven-day  values  has  l>een  the  cause  of  much  controversy.  See  fnpr.  JVcut, 
VoL  51,  p.  63,  124,  149,  206. 
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TABLE  3.— AVERAGES  OF    CHEMICAL    ANALYSES   OF     PORTLAND 
CEMENTS    A-C  AND  MIXTURES 


(See  Figs.  13,  14,  and  15) 


A 

B 

'^ 

'> 

s 

" 

M«g» 

SiO,.... 

21. M 

20.76 

20.88 

21.61 

23.26 

22.14 

22.47 

22.01 

AtO,.  .  . 

7.24 

7.72 

7.91 

7.88 

6.32 

7.32 

6.94 

6.78 

FetO,. . . 

3.39 

2.S9 

2.69 

3.18 

3-27 

3.02 

2.79 

3.21 

CbO.... 

62.63 

62.75 

62.98 

62.56 

63.14 

62.36 

60.42 

62.74 

MgO.... 

2.37 

2.61 

2.85 

2.37 

3.01 

1.61 

3.23 

2.64 

SO, 

l.lfl 

1.66 

1.46 

1.52 

1.32 

1.68 

1.67 

1.46 

Undeter. 

1.29 

1.92 

1.22 

0.87 

0.69 

1.98 

2.44 

1.17 

-AVERAGES  OF  PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENTS  A-G  AND  MIXTURES 


(SeeFigB. 

13,  14.  and  15 
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ture. 
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3.123 
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358 
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3,104 
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8,3 

20,7 
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3.103 

20,7 

222 
399 

23,4 
O.K. 

T*mp.  C  F.)  WaWr 

89,8 

on  Ban  No.                <  ZOO 

3S3 

248 

8.8 

ei(ht  dayi. 

Complete  recprds  of  teats  of  cement  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time  are  rare.  In  most  cases  the  record  of  the  properties  of  the  cement, 
other  than  the  strength,  and  the  methods  and  conditions  surrounding  the 
curing  of  the  epecimeos  are  very  incomplete.  Furthermore,  the  results 
of  such  teste  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted  and  a  much  broader  signifi- 
cance given  to  them  than  is  warranted  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts.  In  general  this  may  be  stated  of  the  strength  of  Portland  cement 
specimens  cured  in  clean  fresh  water.  Usually  the  maximtmi  tensile 
Etrengtb  is  attained  within  one  year;    thereafter  it  fluctuates,  in  most 
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casea  showing  eCHne  retn^ression.  Inasmuch  as  complete  ItHig^-tune 
compressive  tests  are  still  more  rare  than  long-time  tensile  tests  we  can 
only  say  that,  in  general,  the  compressive  strength  continues  to  show  a 
pit^ressive  increase  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  does  the  tmaile 
strength. 

The  curves  In  Fig,  16  show  the  results  of  long-time  tests  on  six  brands 
of  Portland  cement  summarized  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  (^  the 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  of  Massachusetts.  Fig.  17 
illufitratee  the  effects  of  curing  in  water  and  in  moist  air  on  the  long-time 
strength  of  Portland  cement  mortars.  These  tests  were  reported  by 
S.  W.  Hartwell,  of  the  Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  'C(»npany,  in  the 
Engr.  News,  Vol.  67,  p.  846.    Each  point  represents  the  average  strength 
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Fig.  15. — VariBtione  in  TrwwvetBe  Strength  with  Age  for  Neat  Cement  P 
of  &  Mixture  of  Brands  A-G.  (Specimena  13X1X1  in.  were  tested 
apui  with  center  load.} 


of  five  briquettes  which  were  made  and  tested  by  the  same  operator. 
The  sand  used  in  the  tests  of  Figs.  16  and  17  was  crushed  quarts  *  which 
passed  a  No.  30  sieve  and  was  held  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  For  other  long- 
time tests  on  tensile  strength  see  Figs.  2  and  6,  Ch.  X. 

In  considering  the  results  of  long-time  tensile  tests,  one  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  brittleness  of  cement  test-pieces  increases  with 
age  and  that  slight  errors  in  the  grips  or  bearing  surfaces  which  produce 
an  eccentric  loading,  will  affect  the  strength  of  old  specimena  more  seri- 
ously than  the  strength  of  young  specimens. 

367.  Expansion  and  Contraction  Due  to  Variations  in  Moiatore  Con- 
tent— Owing  to  colloidal  nature,  Portland  cement  pastes  and  mortars 

*  This  WB8  the  Btandard  £ne  oggr^ate  in  general  use  in  this  country  until  1904. 
It  was  more  variable  in  granulometric  compoeitioa  than  Ottawa  staudaid  sand.  Ac- 
cording to  W.  P.  Taylor,  1  :  3  briquettes  made  of  standard  sand  are  bvm  20  to  30  per 
cent  rtrongei  at  leven  or  twenty-eight  days  than  thooe  made  of  eroriwd  quarts. 
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undergo  a  volumetric  contraction  when  they  harden  in  air  and  an  expan- 
sion when  hardening  takes  place  under  water.  A  few  reliable  experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  such  action  and  the  dura- 
tion of  time  over  which  it  laata.  In  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  H.  White,  read 
before  the  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials  (see  Proceeding,  Vol.  11,  p. 
631),  there  is  given  a  summary  of  the  main  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  an  account  of  some  important  experiments  made  by  White. 

The  cements  used  by  White  passed  the  standard  soundness  testa  and 
standard  methods  of  manipulatioD  were  emfdoyed  in  making  the  1 X 1 X 


Fia.  IS.^TeDsQe  Strength-Age  Curves  for  Six  Brands  <rf  Portland  Cement. 


4-in.  specimens.  After  curing  in  the  moist  closet  for  twenty-four  hours 
an  initial  reading  of  the  length  of  each  prism  was  obtained  by  means  of  a 
special  micrometer  placed  in  contact  with  glass  plates  molded  into  the 
ends  of  the  specimen.  The  probable  error  of  the  apparatus  was  about 
0.003  per  cent. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  average  contraction  of  air-cured  neat  cement  at 
various  ages  up  to  four  years.  Five  or  six  different  brands  are  represented 
up  to  two  years  and  three  brands  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  period. 
Hie  effect  of  prolonged  seasoning  on  contraction  was  negligible. 

Fig.  19  *  gives  the  expansion  time  curves  for  water-cured  neat  prisms 


*  Taken  from  a  later  paper  in  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  14,  p.  204. 
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made  of  four  brandB  of  cement  and  also  shows  the  effects  of  removal  from 
water  and  subsequent  immersion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  bars  Hhrnnlc 
very  slowly  after  removal  from  water  but  expanded  very  rapidly  within 
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Fio-  17.— The  Effect  of  Storage  upon  the  Tensile  Strength  of  1  :  3  Cruriied  Quarti 
Mortara  Made  from  Four  Different  Sttmplee  of  Portland  Cement.    (Hartwell.) 


a  day  when  subsequently  immersed.  The  behavior  of  the  duplicate 
bars  146A3  and  146A4,  well  illustrate  this  phenomenon.  The  former, 
after  being  subjected  to  short  immersion  periods  and  long-drying  periods, 
exhibited  no  pronomiced  change  in  mean  length  during  three  years  treats 
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meot,  whofKis  bar  146A4,  which  received  long  periods  of  Boaking  and 
Bhort-drying  periods,  increaaed  in  mean  length  about  0,15  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  No  diminution  in  the  proportionate  expansion  or 
oontractioa  of  the  bare  appeared  after  repeated  applications  of  the  alter- 
nate wetting  and  drying  process.  In  several  instances  the  changes  in 
length  increased  with  repetitions  of  this  treatment.  White  ascribes 
the  water  attack  on  unhydrate  cement  grains  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
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Fia.  20.— Changes  in  Length  of  1  :  3  Stutdard  Saad  Mortar  Ban  when  Altocatdy 
Wet  and  Dried  at  Room  T^perature.     (WhiU.) 


action.    A  saturated  atmosphere  caused  expansion  comparable  to  th&t 
obtained  by  immersion  in  water. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  1  :  3  standard  sand  mortar  prisms 
subjected  to  various  periods  of  immersion  and  drying  are  shown  in  Fig. 
20.*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mortar  bars  attained  the  maximum 
changes  more  quickly  than  the  neat  specimens  but  the  changes  were  mudi 
less.  Alternate  wettii^  and  drying  caused  more  rapid  changes  in  the 
mortar  specimens  than  in  those  made  of  neat  cement.  Prisms  cut  from 
aound  and  stroi^;  sidewalk  tops,  which  had  seen  twenty  years'  service, 
•  Pron.  AS  T.M.,  Vol.  H,  p.  204. 
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exhibited  changes  in  length  similar  in  kind  and  intermediate  in  magnitude 
to  the  chai^^  observed  in  the  neat  and  mortar  bars.  Experiments 
on  compound  bare  made  of  equal  layers  of  neat  cement  and  1  :  3  mortar 
led  White  to  the  conclusion  that  such  specimens  expanded  and  con- 
tracted t4^ether  but  not  at  the  Bame  rate  nor  to  the  same  degree,  the 
difference  in  expansion  varying  from  0  to  0.15  per  cent. 

Table  6  gives  average  values  of  expansions  obtained  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  for  neat  and  1 :  3  mortar  prisms  made 
from  ten  different  American  brands  of  Portland  cement. 


TABLE  5.— AVERAGE  LINEAR  EXPANSION  OF  NEAT  AND  I  :  3  STANDARD 
SAND  MORTAR  PRISMS  OF  TEN  DIFFET^NT  BRANDS  OF  PORT- 
LAND CEMENT  CURED  IN  WATER 

(Proc.  AS.T.M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  141.) 


Pbrcentaqb  I. 

HEAR  EXFAKUOH  AT  Tmxnmn  W»u.* 

Mix. 

NOBIIAL  CnlHT. 

Mioimum 

Avw»^. 

ATaiivi. 

0.120 
0.024 

0.057 
0.005 

0.066 
0.012 

0.132         0.056 
0.027         0.006 

1:3:::::::::;;.::: 

■ulu  npr«Mat  twaoty  (pedmac 


Each  ipMim 


The  above  results  are  in  accord  with  those  gotten  from  tests  of  tmiall 
specimens  by  other  investigators.  Too  much  importance,  however, 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  numerical  values  until  experiments  covering 
a  wider  range  in  variables  have  been  made.  Evidently  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  sand  is  to  diminish  the  changes  in  volume 
resulting  from  wetting  and  drying,  so  that  volume  changes  in  concrete 
are  less  than  those  indicated  above;  fmthermore,  the  size  of  the  speci- 
men and  the  ratio  of  exposed  surface  to  volume  of  specimen  no  doubt 
appreciably  affect  the  rate  and  possibly  the  degree  of  such  volumetric 
changes.  The  experiments  indicate,  bowever,  that  cement  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  insure  complete  hydration  of 
all  particles  and  hardened  in  a  moist  medium  if  volume  changes,  due  to 
variations  in  moisture  content,  are  to  be  minimized.  For  the  results  of 
experiments  on  concrete,  see  Art.  522. 

S68.  Effect  of  Remixing  and  Retemperii^  on  Strength  of  Cement — 
From  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  there  has  been 
plotted  Fig.  21.  This  diagram  shows  the  strengths  of  6-in.  neat  cement 
cubes  made  from  pastes  which  were  remixed  by  hand  after  wetting  for 
different  intervals  of  time.    The  initial  percentage  of  water  is  indicated 
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in  the  figure.    Sufficient  additional  water  was  added  wbenerer  the  paste 
became  dry  to  secure  the  original  conaisteucy. 


Fia.  21. — EBetA  of  Remixiiig  after  Setting  upon   the   Comprecaive  Strengtli  of  Neat 
Cement  Cubes. 


A  remarkable  test  on  the  effect  of  continuous  agitation  and  retem- 
perii^  upon  the  strength  of  Star  Portland  cement  is  recorded  in  T'esta  of 
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FiQ.  22.— The  Effect  of  Continuous  A^tation  during  Setting  on  the  Compraerive 
Strength  of  Neat  Cement  Cubm.    Age  at  teet,  one  maatb- 

Metals,  1901,  p.  508.    The  main  bateh  of  neat  cement  paste  was  initially 
gained  with  32.9  per  cent  of  water,  retempered  at  intervals  of  <me  to  four 
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hours  to  maintaiD  initial  consistency  and  was  continuously  agitated  for 
102  bouts  after  mixing.  Portions  of  the  batch  were  separated  from  time 
to  time  and  molded  into  4-in.  cubes.  F^.  22  shows  the  average  strength 
of  pairs  of  cubes  plotted  against  the  length  of  time  which  they  were  agi- 
tated. 

Table  6  shows  the  strengths  at  one  month  of  grouts  made  from  various 
cements  which  were  allowed  to  remain  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the 
mixing  board  and  were  then  remixed  with  an  addition  or  removal  of  water, 
if  necessary,  to  obtain  the  consistency  ordinarily  used  by  masons. 


Speci 

m^ua  wer, 

B  6-in.  cubes.    Age  at  test = 

1  mo. 

Pei  Cbh 

T    WiTBB 

iDtervil 

^"^tl 

No.  of 
Spet. 

MiliDC. 

Moldini. 

(Hr.). 

M„. 

Min. 

Averse. 

Alpha 

Portland 

44.9 

43.9 

15 

8 

3706 

3302 

3480 

Dyckerhoff. 

Portland 

43.3 

43.3 

16 

8 

2250 

1908 

2113 

JoMoa 

Portland 

48.6 

43.7 

16 

8 

2304 

1976 

2087 

Steei 

Slag 

50.9 

fiO.9 

16 

8 

S85 

519 

564 

Msnk&to... 

Natural 

68,8 

68.8 

16 

7 

316 

255 

294 

Norton.... 

Natural 

59  0 

64.5 

15 

8 

377 

305 

313 

•  TpMs  of  Metalj,  IMl.  p.  G2a 

369.  Effects  of  Low  Temperatures  on  the  Strength  ct  Cement. — In 
general  it  may  be  stated  tliat  the  setting  of  cement  proceeds  at  a  very- 
slow  rate  when  the  temperature  falls  below  40°  F.  When  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  freezing  the  particles  of  cement  in  unset  specimens  are 
separated  by  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezii^.  A  minimum  amount 
of  water  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  cement  work  subjected  to  freezing 
temperature  in  order  that  this  expansive  action  may  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. Alterations  in  freezing  and  thawing  before  the  cement  has  attained 
hard  set  generally  cause  a  loss  in  cementing  power  owing  to  the  repeated 
breaking  of  the  bond  between  adjacent  particles.  If  the  work  freezes 
before  setting  but  thaws  without  refreezing  it  will  in  time  secure  full 
strength  if  plenty  of  moisture  is  provided  for  proper  curing. 

From  the  result  of  a  very  large  number  of  compression  tests  on  neat 
cement  made  at  the  Watertown  Arwnal,  the  data  in  Table  7  have  been 
selected.  These  tests  show  that  there  is  considerable  chemical  activity 
in  neat  cement  when  setting  at  0°  F.  It  appears  that  neat  cement  speci- 
mens subjected  to  such  low  temperatures  immediately  after  mixing  gain 
Btrength  at  a  very  much  slower  rate  than  specimens  cured  at  toom  tem- 
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peratures;  but  that  after  several  yeara  the  teat-piecea  stored  at  low  tem- 
peratures develop  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  nonnal  streogth. 
It  also  appears  that  specimens  hardening  at  70°  F.  for  a  given  period  will 

TABLE  7.— THE  EFFECTS  OF  LOW  TEMPERATURES  ON  THE  COMPRESS- 
IVE STRENGTH  OF  2-IN.  CUBES  OF  NEAT  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
(Tests  of  Metab  1901,  1902  aod  1907.) 


24.0 
28. 2 


lyr. 
5yt. 


1350 
2340 
1720 
3620 
2724 


2440 
1210 
2520 


34S0 
4040 
3610 


5yr. 
5yr. 


5yr. 
5yr. 


5550 
5730 
5940 


5yr. 
Syr. 


5yr. 
Syr. 


4210 
4500 
6640 
7410 


3730 
4890 
6790 
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attfun  a  greater  BtreDgth  than  specimeiiB  which  are  allowed  to  harden 
for  a  like  period  after  an  exposure  to  freezing  temperatures.  If  neat 
specimens  are  allowed  to  set  for  one  day  at  room  temperature  before 
being  subjected  to  freezing  temperatures,  the  rate  of  growth  in  strength 
is  more  rapid  than  if  immediately  frozen. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Am.  See.  of  C.  E.*  Matthews  and  Watson  de- 
scribed experiments  on  the  effect  of  frost  on  cement  and  cement  mortar. 
From  their  results,  it  appears  that  after  setting  twenty-four  hours,  at 
normal  temperatures  (60°  F.),  a  light  frost  (29°  F.)  temporarily  lowered 
the  strength  of  briquettes,  but  at  the  end  of  one  month  speciniens  cured  in 
this  temperature  were  equal  in  strength  to  those  normally  treated.  Speci- 
mens frozen  immediately  after  mixing  exhibited  only  two-thirda  of  the 
DWmal  strength  at  the  end  of  either  the  seven  or  twenty-eight  day  period. 
A  heavy  frost,  temperature  15°  F.,  seriously  affected  the  strength  of  neat 
and  1  :  3  mortar  briquettes  at  both  of  the  above  periods  even  though  the 
briquettes  had  set  for  twenty-four  hours  before  being  subjected  to  freezing. 
Mortar  briquettes  were  more  speedily  weakened  by  light  frost,  but  they 
recovered  their  strength  more  rapidly  than  the  neat  specimens.  These 
experimenters  also  foiind  that  the  percentage  of  water  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  cement  was  considerably  less  for  specimens  hardening  in 
freezing  temperatures  than  for  those  normally  cured. 

Gilman  and  Osterbind  reported  t  a  series  of  tests  on  neat  briquettes 
n-hich  indicated  that  the  tensile  strength  was  most  seriously  impaired 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  before  setting  had  taken  place,  pro- 
vided such  treatment  occurred  in  air  and  was  followed  by  a  storage  in 
air  at  70°  F.  When  briquettes  were  stored  in  water  and  subjected  to 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  followed  by  air-curing  the  decrease  in 
strength,  altbot^  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  specimens 
water-cured  at  normal  temperature,  was  not  so  great  as  under  above 
conditions. 

360.  ^ect  of  Bi0i  Tenv«rature8  on  tbe  Strength  of  Neat  Portiand 
Cement — In  Teste  of  Metals,  1902,  a  report  is  made  of  a  number  <rf 
tests  on  4-in.  cubes  of  neat  cement  which  were  cured  for  one  yeax  in  ur 
or  water  and  then  gradually  heated  to  temperatures  of  000°  to  1000°  F. 
The  cubes  were  cooled  in  asbestos  or  sawdust  and  aged  for  four  days  to 
four  months  before  they  were  tested.  After  heating  most  of  the  cubes 
showed  faint  cracks  which  gradually  enlarged  when  the  cubes  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  air  for  several  days.  In  several  of  the  specimens  subjected 
to  temperatures  of  900°  F.  these  cracks  became  so  large  that  the  speci- 
cimens  were  rendered  unfit  for  testing.  Specimens  subjected  to  tem- 
peratures of  800°  F.  or  above  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  strength. 


•  Trans.  A£.C.E.,  Vol,  64,  p. ! 
t  Engr.  Sec.,  Vol.  51,  p.  388. 
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especially  thoee  hardened  in  water.  Of  the  cubes  made  from  pyckerhoff 
cement  and  gauged  with  29  per  cent  of  water,  those  hardened  in  air  showed 
a  loss  of  weight  varying  from  7.7  per  cent  after  being  subjected  to  700°  F. 
to  10.5  per  cent  after  1000°  F.;  thoee  hardened  in  water  lost  17.7  per 
cent  after  being  heated  to  1000"  F. 

361.  Experiments  on  the  Rise  in  Temperature  During  Settisg. — - 
Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  showing  a  relation  between 
the  rise  in  temperature  durii^  setting  and  the  time  of  set  of  cement. 
Ko  such  relation  has  ever  been  established  and  it  is  probable  that  none 
exists.    However,  the  possibility  that  the  qtiantity  of  heat  generated  in 
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Tisw  after  Uizloa  in  Hoim 
Pta.  23. — Temperatures  Acquired  by  12-iach  Cubea  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  while 
Setting  in  Phak  Molds  in  a  Room  of  Normal  Tempenture.     {TeOt  aj  Metalt, 
1907,  p.  129.) 


seating  may  be  an  index  of  the  quality  of  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand  of  cement  is  worth  consideration.*  Furthermore,  since  the  heat 
generated  in  setting  doubtless  affects  the  resistance  offered  to  freezing, 
the  typical  temperature-time  records  for  setting  cement  pastes  presented 
in  Fig.  23  are  of  interest.  The  pastes  from  which  these  cubea  weie  made 
were  gauged  with  25  per  cent  of  water.  With  the  exceptions  noted  in 
the  figure,  all  cements  were  ground  shortly  before  the  tests  were  made. 

362.  The  Resistance  of  Neat  Cement  to  the  Action  of  Alkali  Waters 
and  Sea  Water. — Under  laboratory  conditions  neat  cement  may  be  dis- 
int^rated  by  the  combined  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  waterE 
•  See  paper  by  L.  N.  Bcals,  Jr.,  Proe.  A^.TJi.,  Vol.  13,  p.  720. 
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containing  vahouE  salts  such  as,  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  sodium, 
the  chlorideB  of  mt^esia,  sodium  and  calcium,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  sulphates  and  chlorides  are  chemically  active  in  removing  lime  from 
the  cement,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  alone  or  in  solution  with  sodium 
Bulphate  or  sodium  chloride  withdraws  silica.*  If  the  test-pieces  are 
Bubjected  to  alternate  wetting  and  drying  a  mechanical  action  greatly 
accelerates  the  breakdown  of  the  cement.    Under  such  conditions,  crys- 
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Fio.  24.— Neat  Tamk  Strengtha  of  Different  CemeaU  Stored  in  Fresh  Water  and 
in  Sea  Water  after  One  Day  in  a  MoUt  Cloeet.  {Technologic  Paper  No.  12,  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Standards.) 


tals  of  lai^  size  are  rapdily  formed  and  expansive  forces  are  produced. 
Under  the  action  of  these  forces  neat  cement  pastes  are  disintegrated 
more  rapidly  than  lean  mortars,  t 

*  Action  of  Uu  Salig  in  Alkali  Water  ana  Sea  Water  on  CemerUa,  Tedmoloeic  Paper, 
No.  12,  U.  a.  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Bates,  Fhillipa  and  Wig.  (Excellent  bibliog- 
rajAy.) 

t  Tht  EjBed  </  AOeaU  WtUer  on  Cement  Morton,  A.  J.  Fiok,  Eng.  Newa,  Aug.  18, 
1910. 
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Portland  cemente  of  high  iron  content  and  some  of  the  special  slag  and 
tufa  cements,  in  which  the  silica  content  is  high,  are  thought  l^  many  to 
possess  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  sea  water.*  In  view  of  testa  made 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,!  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  relation 
between  chemical  composition  of  a  cement  and  its  resistance  to  the  chem- 
ical attftck  of  sea  water.  In  proportions  up  to  2.5  per  cent  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  has  no  serious  effect  upon  the  resistance  of  the  cement  to  sea  water.) 
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Fia.  26. — TenBile  Strengthg  of  1  :  3  Standard  Sand  Mortar  Briquettes,  Made  fniiii 
DifTereot  Cements,  Stored  in  Fresh  Water  and  in  Sea  Water  after  One  Day  it 
a  Moiat  Closet     (recAnoIivic  Papet  No.  12.) 

Magnesia  combined  with  the  cement  is  inert,  but  that  contained  in  sea 
water  is  precipitated  from  a  sulphate  or  chloride  solution  due  to  the  greater 
affinity  of  the  lime  in  the  cement  for  the  sulphur  or  chlorine  radical. 

In  construction,  however,  due  probably  to  the  carbonizing  of  the 
lime,  thus  rendering  it  insoluble  in  sea  water,  and  the  formation  of  pro- 
tective surface  coatings,  the  destructive  action  is  much  less  rapid.  Con- 
cerning the  mechanical  disruptive  action,  it  must  be  borne  in  liind  that 

•  Action  of  Sea  Water  upon  Hydraulic  Cements  by  Michaelis,  Trans.  /n«l.  C.J., 
Vol.  107,  p.  375;  also  Engineenng,  Vol.  63,  pp.  457,  49fl,  and  559. 

t  Acfion  of  Ox  Saiti  in  Alkali  Waier  and  Sea  Water  on  Cementt,  Teeiuuiiogic  Paptr, 
No.  12,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Bates,  Phillips  and  Wig.  (Excellent  biblk«- 
rsphy.) 

}  Report  of  German  Portland  Cement  Mfg.  Aeeo.,  Cement  Age,  Oct^  1911. 
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other  porous  materials  like  stone  and  brick  are  subject  to  similar  action 
unless  protected  l^  an  impervious  surface. 

It,  therefore,  seems  advisable  before  condemning  the  use  of  cement 
in  structurefl  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkali  and  sea  waters  to  study 
methods  of  rendering  the  surface  impervious.  In  such  studies  there 
should  be  employed  specimens  of  large  mass  ciired  and  treated  imder  field 
conditions.  The  results  of  small  specimen  tests  of  neat  cement  are  of 
practically  no  quantitative  value  in  this  connection,  however  much  infoi^ 
mation  they  may  yield  concemii^  the  nature  of  the  action  which  takes 
place.  Tests  of  briquettes  of  different  cements  cured  in  fresh  water  and 
in  salt  water  are  given  in  Figs.  24  and  25.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  cements 
can  be  found  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OP  CEMENTS 
(See  np.  24  and  25) 
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100.26 

100.27 

100.16 

103.01 

100.19 

100.18 

100-05 

100,16 

•ContwDsO,Sl  %CuO, 

363.  ^ects  of  Oils  on  Neat  Cement — In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  most  mineral  oils  produce  little  if  any  effect  upon  bard-set  specimens 
of  neat  Portland  cement.*  When  incorporated  into  the  mixing  water 
they  retard  the  set  and  decrease  the  strength.  Animal  and  vegetable 
mIb,  which  contain  acid  fats,  will  attack  the  lime  compounds  in  neat 
cement  and  form  lime  soap. 

Toch  t  states  that  this  disintegration  may  be'the  result  of  expansion 


•  J.  0.  Hain,  Enjr.  Nem,  Vol.  53,"p,  279. 
t  Ibid,  419. 
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during  the  crystallization  of  oleate  and  stearate  of  calcium.  Such  action 
ifi  more  pronounced  in  neat  cement  than  in  mortar  or  concrete  apecimena. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  care  should  be  exercised  to  use  only  small 
quantities  of  mineral  oils  for  lubricating  molds  and  never  employ  v^e* 
table  or  animal  oils  for  such  purpoees. 

3M.  Effects  of  Sugar  on  Cement — The  addition  of  as  small  an  amount 
as  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  sugar  to  cement  has  been  reported  to 
produce  a  marked  delay  in  the  time  of  set  and  practicaUy  to  destroy  the 
early  strength.*  At  an  age  of  two  or  three  months  additions  of  sugar, 
less  than  2  per  cent,  appear  to  increaae  the  strength.  By  Boiae,  the 
action  of  sugar  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  calcium  sac- 
charate  (CiaH2aOiiCaO+2H20). 

*  Ponone,  Engr.  fftws,  1887,  Vol.  2,  p.  461 ;  also  see  series  of  letters  in  Vol.  69, 
p.  126, 127,  478,  1077. 
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CHAPTER  X 

NATURAL  AND  OTHER  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS 

HATDKAL  CEHEHT 

386.  Definition. — Natural  cement  is  made  by  burning  a  natural 
argillsceous  limestone  at  a  low  red  heat  (1000°  to  1300°  C.)i  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  drive  off  carbonic  oxide  (COs).  The  cUnker  will  not  stake  to 
any  extent  and  must  be  finely  ground  before  it  exhibits  hydraulic 
properties. 

386.  Process  of  Manufacture. — The  limestone,  containing  from  15 
to  35  per  cent  clay,  is  burnt  in  vertical  kilns  30  to  40  ft.  high  and  10  to 
15  ft.  in  diameter.  The  common  type'  of  kiln  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
steel  shell  open  at  the  top  and  lined  with  fire-brick.  In  operating  a 
kiln,  thick  layers  of  limestone  and  thin  layers  of  soft  coal  are  alternately 
dumped  into  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  the  burnt  clinker  is  drawn  off  at 
frequent  intervals  from  the  bottom.  As  the  limestone  descends  in  the 
kiln,  water  is  first  driven  off  from  the  rock.  At  a  temperature  of  about 
700°  C.  irmgnftHJun  carbonate  begins  to  decompose.  Lime  carbonate  dis- 
sociates at  900°  C.  and  clay  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  The 
alumina  and  iron  oxide  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay  combine 
with  the  lime  and  magnesia  and,  if  the  final  temperature  be  high  enough, 
lime  and  magnesian  silicates  will  be  formed.  The  process  is  run  con- 
tinuously and  about  one-third  of  the  chaise,  in  the  form  of  clinker,  is 
daily  withdrawn  from  the  kiln. 

On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  and 
on  account  of  non-uniformity  in  bumii^  different  parts  of  the  charge,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  resultant  clinker  is  either  under-bumed  or 
over-burned.  According  to  B^ckel  from  10  to  33  per  cent  of  the  result- 
ant product  cannot  be  used.  After  the  clinker  has  been  removed  from  the 
kUn  it  is  allowed  to  season  in  the  air  in  order  that  any  under-bumed 
clinker  may  be  slacked  before  grinding.  Sometimes  slacking  is  accel- 
erated by  steaming  the  clinker. 

The  burnt  clinker  is  first  passed  through  a  stone  crusher  and  then  fed 
to  some  form  of  apparatus  for  grinding  it  to  the  requisite  fineness.  For- 
merly, all  mills  used  the  millstone  grinders  commonly  employed  in  flour 
mills.  More  recently,  however,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  finoieeB 
349  /  -  I 
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of  grinding  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  ball  mills,  tube  miUs 
and  other  modem  equipment  used  in  grinding  Portland  cement. 

Natural  cement  is  sold  either  in  barrels  of  280-lb.  capacity  or  in  90-Ib. 
bags. 

367.  Chancteiisttcs  oi  Natural  Cement — Natural  cement  is  an  impal- 
pable powder  varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  brown  and  in  specific  gravity 
from  2.80  to  3.00.  It  resembles  hydraulic  lime  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
from  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  and  will  set  when  mixed  with  water 
either  In  air  or  under  water.  On  the  other  hand,  natural  cement  clinker 
slakes  but  Uttle,  if  any,  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 

Most  natural  cements  are  not  so  finely  ground  as  Portland  cements 
although  much  improvement  in  this  important  property  has  been  effected 
in  recent  years. 

Natural  cement  seta  much  more  rapidly  but  with  a  lees  evolution  <A 
heat  than  Portland  cement.     For  pastes  of  normal  consistency  the  time 
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Fio.  1. — Tensile  Strei^h-Age  Curves  for  Ne&t  aud  1  :  2  Natural  Cemeat  Morton 
(From  Taylor's  Practical  Cement  Tetting.) 

of  initial  set  will  usually  vary  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour  and  final 
set  will  generally  occur  within  three  hours.  An  excess  of  water  greatly 
retards  the  setting  of  natural  cement  pastes.  Aeration  also  retards  the 
set  of  natural  cement. 

On  account  of  the  variability  of  the  raw  materials  employed  in  man- 
ufacture, natural  cements  differ  considerably  in  chemical  compodtion. 
Even  in  the  same  brand  considerable  differences  lq  the  composition  are 
common  owing  to  variations  in  the  rock  and  degree  of  calcination.  The 
approximate  ranges  in  amounts  of  the  chief  chemical  compounds  found 
in  natural  cements,  as  obtained  from  over  100  analyses  given  in  Eckel's 
Cements,  lAmes  and  Plasters,  Ch.  XIX,  are  as  follows:  30  to  60  per  cent 
of  lime  (CaO) ;  16  to  35  per  cent  of  silica  (Si02) ;  1  to  26  per  cent  <rf 
magnesia  (MgO);  2  to  20  per  cent  of  almnina  (AI2O3);  1  to  19  per  cent 
of  iron  oxide  (Fe203);  and,  in  general,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  water 
(H3O),  carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  the  alkaUes  (K2O,  NaaO),  and  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  (SO3). 
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.  368.  Properties  of  Natural  Cement — Becairae  of  variatioos  in  com- 
position and  manufacture,  the  properties  of  natural  cements,  even  those 
of  the  same  brand,  often  differ  considerably.  In  Fig.  I  are  shown  the 
a,verage  tensile  strength  results  of  numerous  tests  made  by  W.  P.  Taylor 
on  different  brands  of  natural  cement.  Attention  is  called  to  the  regu- 
lar increase  in  tensile  strength  which  accompanies  an  increase  in  the  age 
of  briquettes.  Although  natural  cement  gains  ita  full  strength  much  lesB 
rapidly  than  Portland  cement,  it  does  not,  in  general,  exhibit  marked 


Fia.  2.— The  Effects  of  Age  on  the  Tenaile  StrengthB  of  Natural  and  Portland  CementB 
Used  in  Uke  New  Croton  Dam.     (G.  G.  Honnese,  Tran*.  AS.C.E.,  Vol.  76,  p.  1038.) 


retrogression  in  strength,  even  when  tested  neat.  This  fa«t  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  2  which  shows  the  results  of  long-time  tensile  tests  on  three 
brands  of  natural  and  one  brand  of  Portland  cement  used  on  the  New 
Croton  Dam.  In  these  tests  the  mortars  were  made  with  crushed  quartz 
passing  a  No.  20  sieve  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  The  number  of 
specimens  per  point  on  the  diagram  ranged  from  15  to  14,740.  Nearly 
ail  of  the  tests  were  made  by  one  operator.  In  Fig.  3,  the  reduction  in 
strength  of  natural  cement  mortars  for  increasing  proportions  of  sand  is 
indicated. 

The  results  of  compr^sive  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  on  4-in. 
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neat  cubes  made  of  four  different  brands  of  natural  cement  indicate 
the  following  ranges  in  strength  for  corresponding  ages  of  ^>ecimens. 


7  day 

imo. 

3  mo. 

lyr. 

Syr. 

61  yr. 

Comprearive  strength  (Ib.-in.')  Min 

Max 

366 
£66 

840 
1090 

1110 
1530 

1040 
1590 

1320 
1806 

1290 
2440 

The  specimens  were  made 
from  pastes  of  normal  con- 
sistency and  were  hardened 
in  air.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  badly  cracked  at  the 
end  of  the  five  and  one-half- 
year  interval.* 

Fig.  4  shows  the  effects 

of  aerating  the  cement  upon 

the  strength  of  briquettes. 

The  results    indicate  that 

natural  cement  should  not 

be  exposed  to  air  over  one 

^'''"  'auidttidmut  month, 

Fio.  3.— Showing  Reduction  of  Strength  of  Natural  Regauging  adversely  af- 

Cement  Mortar   Six   Months  Old  for  Increasing    fects  the   Strength  of  neat 

Proportions  of  Sand.     (Wheeler,  R^pt.  ChJ.  Engr.,    natural  cement  mortars  as 

1895,  p.  2982.)  j,jg  g  p,^j^,y  ^^^^      g.j^._ 
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Fio.  4.— Effect  of  Aeration  on  the  Tensile  Strengths 
of  Natural  Cement  Mortara,  (Wheeler,  Bpt. 
Chf.  Engr.,  1895,  p.  2962.) 


-Effect  of  Regaupng  on 
the  Tensile  Strength  of  a  Quick- 
wttiog  Neat  Natural  Cenwnt 
Mortar.  Test  age  waa  nx 
months.  [Rept.  Chf.  flnpr., 
1895,  p.  2980.) 


•  TaU  qf  Meiah,  1902,  p.  309;  1904,  p.  341;  1907,  p.  138. 
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lar  effects  are  reported  in  Teats  of  Mdtda,  1901,  p.  522.  In  the  latter, 
are  also  reported  results  of  tests  on  neat  natural  and  neat  Portland 
cement  grouts  (see  Art.  358),  which  were  gauged  with  water  and  allowed 
to  set  overnight  before  retempering.  The  compressive  strengths  of  these 
natural  cement  grouts  after  hardening  in  air  for  one  month  varied  in 
general  between  200  and  300  lb.  per  square  inch.  Rt^uged  Portland 
c^nent  grouts,  similarly  treated,  exhibited  about  ten  times  this  strength. 

When  subjected  to  low  temperatures  neat  natural  cement  pastes  are 
affected  like  Portland  cement  pastes  but  their  strengths  are  very  much 
lower.*  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  however,  is  more  damaging  to 
natural  cement  mortars  than  to  those  made  of  Portland  cement..  Con- 
sequently natural  cement  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  Portland  cement  for 
constructions  which  must  be  carried  on  in  freezing  weather. 

Results  of  the  effects  of  sea  water  on  the  strength  of  briquettes  made 
from  a  brand  of  natural  cement  (52)  appear  in  Fig.  24,  Ch.  IX. 

369.  Uses  and  Production, — Natural  cement  has  been  extensively 
used  in  sewer  work,  ia  masonry  construction,  and  in  monolithic  or  massive 
construction  in  concrete  in  which  great  strength  was  not  required.  Since 
the  year  1899,  however,  the  production  of  natural  cement  in  the  U.  S. 
has  steadily  declined.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  lately  by 
the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  Portland  cement.  In  1914  the  production  of 
natural  cement  was  751,285  bbl.  valued  at  46^  cents  per  barrel.  Only 
12  plants  reported  any  production  in  1914. 


WSCBLUITBOUS  CEMEnTS 

370.  WUte  Pwtiand  Cement — On  account  of  the  demand  for  a 
stainless  white  cement  of  high  strength  there  have  recently  been  placed 
upon  the  market  several  pure  white  Portland  cements.  These  are  em- 
ployed in  ornamental  work  both  interior  and  exterior  and  in  making  buHd- 
ing  blocks,  stucco,  stainless  mortar,  etc.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pure  white 
color  it  is  necessary  to  use  raw  materials  with  a  very  low  content  of  iron 
oxide.  Generally  less  than  one  per  cent  of  this  oxide  is  present  in  the 
finished  cement.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  fuel  free  of 
pyrite  and  to  bum  at  a  temperature  above  the  normal.  Consequently 
white  Portland  cement  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
variety. 

In  physical  properties,  white  Portland  cements  generally  conform  to 
the  Standard  Specification  for  Portland  Cements,  although  the  strength 
at  one  and  seven  days  is  sometimes  low.  Tensile  strength-time  ciuree 
for  neat  and  1 : 3  standard  sand  mortar  briouettes  made  from  a  white 

*  See  Art.  3S9  and  Ted9  qf  Mtlah,  19C1,  p.  640-582. 
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Portland  cement  (SOb)  are  shown  in  Figs.  24  and  26,  Ch.  IX.     The  cb^n- 
icai  analysis  of  this  brand  ia  given  in  Table  8,  Ch,  IX.* 

371.  Cements  with  Hi^  Iron  Content — Because  of  the  belief  that  a 
high  alumina  content  is  undesirable  in  cements  for  marine  conatructioiis, 
cements  have  been  developed  in  which  the  alumina  content  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Two  grades  of  these  cements  have  been 
marketed  by  German  manufacturers,  t  the  Iron-Portland  cements,  which 
are  made  by  grinding  a  mixture  containing  70  per  cent  or  more  Port- 
land cement  clinker  and  slag,  and  iron-ore  cement,  which  is  a  true  Port- 
land made  from  raw  materials  having  a  high  iron  and  low  alumina  cod- 
tent.  .  In  this  country  the  latter  type  of  cement  has  been  made  frcHU  the 
New  Jersey  greensand,  a  ferrous  silicate,  and  shell-marl.^  These  cements 
do  not  ordinarily  contain  over  2  or  3  per  cent  of  alumina.  They  have  a 
somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  are  slower  setting  and  somewhat 
weaker  at  one  and  seven  days  than  the  normal  Portlands. 

Whether  such  cements  do  offer  superior  resistance  to  the  attack  of 
sea  water  is  a  question  on  which  authorities  differ.  The  results  of  bri- 
quette tests  on  iron-ore  cement  (4),  and  a  low  alumina  cement  (55),  which 
were  cured  in  fresh  water  and  in  salt  water,  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  24  and  25, 
Ch.  IX.  Table  8,  Ch.  IX,  shows  the  chemical  analyses  of  these  cement& 
From  the  results  ot  these  experiments  and  those  of  Candlot,  Mr.  P,  H. 
Bates,  who  reports  the  teste,  suggests  that  a  very  high  silica  content  is 
probably  of  more  value  than  the  presence  of  an  unusual  proportion  of 
iron  oxide. 

372.  Blended  Cements. — In  1893  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  T.  h. 
Smidth  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cement  which  was  made  by  grindii^ 
together  silicious  rock  or  sand  and  Portland  cement.  Although  this 
cement  was  successfully  employed  in  a  number  of  constructions,  it  did 
not  remain  long  on  the  market  owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  price  and 
increase  in  production  of  Portland  cement.  Recently,  the  U.  S.  Heclama- 
tion  Service  has  made  use  of  sand  cement  on  the  Arrowrock  and  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  employed  tufa  cemeitt,  a 
similar  blended  product,  in  the  construction  of  a  very  large  aqueduct. 
In  these  constructions  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  was  made  very  high 
on  account  of  the  long  haul  so  that  the  use  of  a  blended  cement  effected 
a  considerable  economy.  On  the  Heclamation  projects  this  saving 
amounted  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Portland  cement.  TTie 
cost  of  producing  these  blended  cements,  exclusive  of  the  price  paid  for 
Portland,  varied  from  37  to  50  cents  per  barrel.     In  view  of  the  use  which 

•See  also  Properties  ot  White  Portland  Cement  by  P.  H.  Dates,  Tram.  Aat. 
Ceramic  Soc.,  Vol.  16,  p.  6S1. 

t  Dr.  W.  MichtLelis,  St.,  has  been  a  jnoneer  in  this  5eld. 
I      X  Eckel  in  Ens-  Newt,  Vol.  66,  p.  157. 
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these  cements  have  received,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  a  abort 
description  of  them  will  be  given. 

373.  Sand  Cemeat8.^jenerally  sand  cements  have  been  made  by 
grinding  together  in  a  tube  mill  approximately  equal  volumes  of  pulvei> 
ised  aihciouB  rock  or  sand  and  Portland  cement.  In  the  work  of  the 
Reclamation  service  it  has  been  foimd  desirable  to  use  rocks  in  which 
there  is  a  high  content  of  soluble  siUca.*  Pure  quartz  is  not  a  desirable 
element  because  it  is  insduble,  but  basalts  and  sandstones  often  contain 
soluble  sihca.t 

The  reason  for  a  soluble  silica  requirement  is  evident  if  Michaelis' 


Fio.  e.— Tmaile  Streogths  of  1  :  3  Mortar  Briquettes  of  Standard  Sand  and  Blended 
Centent  Compared  with  Like  Specimens  Mad«  of  Portland  Cement  (Paul). 

explanation  of  the  setting  of  cemen}  is  accepted.  From  his  theory  it 
seems  probable  that  the  soluble  silica  in  the  rock  reacts  with  the  excess 
calcium  hydroxide,  which  in  a  pure  cement  paste  would  be  uncombined 
and  ID  time  crystallized,  to  form  colloidal  calcium  hydro-eilicat«,  which  is 
the  chief  component  in  the  hardening  of  the  cement.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  formation  of  this  colloid  is  promoted  by  the  reduction  in  the  size 
of  both  ceauent  and  »lica  particles,  which  ia  effected  by  grinding  them 
together.  From  Coghlan's  experiments  *  there  appears  to  be  produced 
no  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  voids  by  the  addition  of  the  fine  rock. 

*  R.  R.  Ct^tkn,  En^.  Newt,  Vol.  60,  p,  1270. 

t  By  stduble  silica  is  meant  bydr&ted  eilica  irtucb  in  a  finely  subdivided  form  is 
K^Ue  m  water. 
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On  the  Arrowrock  Dam  project  a  mixture  of  45  per  cent  of  ^anite 
and  55  per  cent  of  Portland  cement  was  80  finely  ground  that  90  per 
cent  passed  the  200-me8h  sieve.  Sand  cement  so  made  set  dower  and 
hardened  much  less  rapidly  than  Portland  cement,  but  it  passed  the 
Standard  tests  for  soundness  and  mortar  strength.  Fig.  6  shows  the 
results  of  tensile  tests  on  1  :  3  mortar  made  from  a  blended  cement 
and  standard  sand."  The  blended  cement  consisted  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  sand  or  granite  and  Portland  cement.  The  progresave  in- 
crease in  strength  shown  by  these  curves  is  notable. 

374.  Tufa  Cement. — ^Tufa  is  a  partially  consohdated  piuniceous  rock 
of  volcanic  origin.  On  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  the  tufa  employed  con- 
tained in  the  vicinity  of  70  per  cent  silica  with  about  12  to  14  per  cent  of 
alumina  and  small  percentages  of  iron  oxide,  lime,  magnesia  itnd  the 
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Fig.  7. — A  Comparison  of  the  Tensile  Strengths  of  1  :  3  Standard  Sand  Mortan  Made 
of  Tufa  Cements  with  like  Mortals  Made  of  Monolith  Portland  Cement. 


alkalies.  This  material  contains  more  or  less  soluble  siUca  which  probably 
reacts  with  the  lime  in  the  cement  as  indicated  in  the  discussion  on  sand 
cements.  At  the  Aqueduct  cement  plant  the  tufa  was  pulverized  and 
dried  and  then  ground  with  an  equal  volume  of  Portland  cement  to  a 
fineness  of  90  per  cent  through  a  Na  200  sieve,  The  tufa  cement  passed 
the  Standard  Specifications  for  Portland  Cement  in  time  of  set  and  sound- 
ness, but  was  somewhat  slower  than  Portland  cement  in  hardening.  After 
ten  days,  however,  the  strength  of  1  :  3  mortar  briquettes  made  of  tufa 
cement  and  standard  sand  was  practically  equal  to  the  strength  of  similar 
briquettes  of  Portland  cement. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  results  of  1  :  3  mortar  briquette  tests  gotten  &om 
two  brands  of  tufa  cement  and  from  the  MonoUth  Portland  cement,  which 
was  used  to  make  the  tufa  cement. f     According  to  the  reports  of  engineers 

•See  Report  of  teats  by  C.  H.  Paul,  Proe.  A.S.C.E.,  Vol.  39,  p.  271;  also  Erttr. 
News,  Vol.  69,  p.  562. 

t  Taken  from  a  report  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Trarw,  AS.C.E.,  Vol.  76,  p.  534. 
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OD  Uie  Aqueduct,  tufa  cement  gave  excelleot  satisfaction,  showed  very 
little  shrinkage  and  made  a  very  impervious  concrete.  In  rich  mixes 
(1:2:4)  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  made  from  this  cement  is 
about  20  per  cent  less  than  that  obtained  with  Portland  cement.  In 
leaner  mixes  the  discrepancy  is  much  less.  On  account  of  the  slower 
rate  of  hardening,  tufa  cement  concretes  require  a  longer  time  for  curing 
than  concretes  made  from  Portland  cement. 

In  Germany  trass,  a  rock  similar  to  tufa,  has  been  employed  to  make  a 
blended  cement,  which  has  a  very  consistent  growth  in  strength  over  a 
five-year  period  and  which  apparently  possesses  a  high  resistance  to  sea 
water.* 

376.  Puzzolan  and  Slag  Cements. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Italians  have  successfully  employed  puzzolan  cement  for 
various  kinds  of  construction.  This  cement  is  made  by  grinding  two  to 
four  parte  of  puzzolana  with  one  part  of  hydrated  lime.f  Besides  puzzolana, 
which  is  a  form  of  volcanic  ashes,  granulated  slag,  trass  or  tufa  may  be 
used.  The  two  latter  materials  may  be  classed  as  partially  consolidated 
puDiiceous  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  When  granulated  slag  is  employed 
the  product  is  often  called  slag  cement.  This  is  the  only  puzzolan  cement 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  1914  68,311  bbl.  of  this  cement  were 
produced  in  this  country.  At  the  mill,  this  product  sold  for  92.6  cents 
per  330-lb.  barrel. 

376.  Characteristics  of  Slag  Cement — Slag  cement  may  be  recog- 
nized by  ite  freedom  from  grit,  the  extreme  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground, 
and  its  lilac  color.  When  a  fractured  surface  of  hardened  neat  paste  is 
exposed  to  the  air  its  color  gradually  turns  from  a  bluish  green  to  white, 
owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  present  in  the  slag.  When  freshly 
made,  slag  cement  sets  in  about  the  same  time  as  Portland  cement  but 
hardens  much  more  slowly.  If  the  slag  cement  is  old  the  effect  of  the 
caustic  soda,  which  is  added  to  accelerate  the  set,  disappears  and  the 
cement  becomes  very  slow-setting.  Slag  cements  require  2  to  4  per  cent 
less  water  than  Portland  cement  to  form  pastes  of  normal  consistency. 
In  specific  gravity,  slag  cements  vary  from  2.7  to  2.9.  The  proportions  of 
the  chemical  elements  in  these  puzzolans  range  about  as  follows:  CaO, 
45-55  per  cent;  SiOa,  27-30  per  cent;  AlaOg,  10-14  per  cent;  Fe203< 
2  per  cent;  MgO<4  per  cent;  CaS<3  per  cent.  Most  of  the  American 
slag  cements  have  an  hydraulic  index  between  0.7  and  0.9. 

377.. Tests  of  Slag  Cements..— The  compressive  strengths  of  rich 
mixes  made  from  slag  cement  are  less  than  those  of  similar  Portland 
cement  mixes.     In  lean  proportions,  however,  the  differences  in  strength 

•  See  En«T.  Steard,  Vol.  62,  p.  237. 

t  In  the  setting  and  hordeiuiig  of  these  cements,  it  ie  probable  that  the  main  leao* 
tioDB  an  similar  to  thoae  diacuBsed  in  Art.  337  and  373. 
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are  not  so  great.  Mortars  of  puzzolan  cements  are  tough  but  have  little 
resistance  to  attrition.  According  to  tlie  report  of  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  *  puzzolan  cement  mortars  and  concretes  should  not  be  used 
where  they  will  be  continually  exposed  to  the  air  since  such  expceuie 
produces  disintegration  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  in  the  slag.  Inas- 
much as  these  cements  possess  hydraulic  properties  and  are  highly  sOi- 
ciouB,  they  are  commonly  believed  to  be  less  affected  by  sea  water  thiui 
Portland  cements. 

The  tensile  strength-time  curves  for  briquettes  made  frtHU  a  slag 
cement  (57  and  576),  when  cured  in  fresh  water  and  in  sea  water  are 
shown  in  Figs.  24  and  25,  Ch.  IX.  The  Chemical  analysis  cS.  this  cement 
is  furnished  by  Table  8,  Ch.  IX.t 

378.  Improved  Cements. — Some  manufacturers  of  natural  cement 
have  improved  their  product  by  grinding  with  their  natural  cement  clinker 
a  small  proportion  of  Portland  cement  chnker.  By  such  adulterati<»i  the 
rate  of  hardening  and  the  strength  at  early  ages  is  increased.  The  com- 
pressive strength  of  4-inch  cubes  of  neat  Bonneville  improved  cement  is 
reported  in  Tests  of  Metals,  1902,  1904  and  1907.  The  cubes  were  made 
of  normal  consistency  and  set  in  air.  Average  values  for  five  speci- 
mens follow: 

Age 7  days      I  mo.      3  mo8.      S)  yi. 

Strength  ab./m.') '620        1130        1560        2050  * 

*  A*er>ie  ol  thr»  ouba.     Specimen!  mre  oruked. 

•  Bngr.  Neat,  Vol.  46,  p.  180. 

t  For  further  icmiltg  oee  testa  by  W.  K.  H^tt,  Ertfr.  Nmot,  Vol.  46,  p.  1B4. 
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UMES  AND  PLASTERS 

UBCES 

879.  QtUckHme. — Pure  lime,  generally  called  quicklime,  ie  a,  white 
oxide  of  calcium.  Much  of  the  commercial  quicklime,  however,  con- 
tains more  or  less  magnesian  oxide,  which  gives  the  product  a  brownish  or 
grayish  tinge.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  lime  is  about  3.10.  Essen- 
tially, the  process  of  making  lime  consists  in  heating  calcite  (CaCOa),  or 
magnesian  limestone  (xCaC08)+yMgG03,  to'  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide  (COa).  For  pure  lime  carbonate  the 
temperature  at  which  such  dieeociation  takes  place  is  approximately 
900"  C. 

Since  a  considerable  length  of  time  is  required  to  calcine  limestone  at 
such  temperatures,  it  has  been  found  good  practice  in  operating  kilns  to 
use  higher  temperatures,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  impurities 
of  the  stone.  However,  to  avoid  burning,  which  seriously  injures  the 
setting  properties,  high  magnesian  limes  should  not  be  subjected  to  tem- 
peratures above  1000°  C.  and  high-calcium  limes  should  be  burnt  at  tem- 
peratures lovtei  than  1300°  C* 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1915  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing classification  for  quickUme.f  (a)  High-calcium;  (b)  calcium  (c) 
magnesian;  (d)  high-magneaian.  The  society  reeogiazed  two  grades: 
SeleOed — a  well-bumed  lime  picked  free  from  ashes,  core,  clinker,  or  other 
fineign  material ;  and  Run-of-KUn — a  well-bumed  lime,  without  selection. 
The  requirements  as  to  composition  appear  in  the  table  on  the  next  page: 

380.  Burning  of  lime. — Limestone  is  usually  burnt  in  some  form  of 
vertical  kiln.  The  raw  material  is  fed  in  at  the  top  and  the  finished  product 
drawn  off  through  an  opening  in  the  side  near  the  bottom.  In  general 
the  stacks  of  these  kilns  consist  of  cylindrical  steel  shells  lined  with  refrac- 
tory brick.  Kilns  may  be  operated  continuously  or  intermittently.  To 
secure  the  greatest  efficiency  continuous  operation  is  imperative.  The 
coounoQ  types  of  kiln  are  the  mixed-feed  and  separate-feed  kilns.  In  the 
mixed-feed  type,  bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  fed  into  the  top  of 

*  Trani.  American  Ceramic  Society,  Vol.  13,  p.  618,  article  on  buioing  of  limcBtonea 
by  A,  V.  Bleininger  and  W.  E.  Emley. 

t  See  Poor  Book  t4  A^.T.M.,  1915,  Seiial  Deeignation  C6-Id,  for  the  epedfiMtiooi. 
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kiln  in  alternate  layers;   in  the  separate-feed  type,  the  limestone  is  not 

_„^  _     '       brought  into  contact  with  the  fuel  during 

'  *      the  burning  process.    To  accomplish  this 

the  fuel  is  burned  in  a  grate  which  is  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  kiln  (see  Fig.  1),  and 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  heat  produced 
will  ascend  into  the  stack.  The  majority 
of  the  separate-feed  kilns  bum  coal,  some 
wood  and  a  few  producer  gas.  The  mixed- 
feed  kiln  is  more  economical  of  fuel  but 
does  not  produce  as  high-grade  product  as 
the  separate-feed  kiln.  Most  American  con- 
cerns now  use  the  separate-feed  kiln  to 
bum  lime. 

The  rotary  kiln  which  is  widely  used  in 
manufacturing  Portland  cement  has  not  met 
with  favor  in  burning  lime  for  two  reasons. 
If  the  rotary  kiln  is  used  the  rock  must  be 
finely  crushed.  This  not  only  increases  the 
cost  of  burning  but  also  makes  it  necessary 
to  grind  or  hydrate  the  burnt  material. 

In  Germany  continuous  kilns  of  the  ring 
type  similar  to  those  used  in  this  country 
for  burning  clay  products  are  much  used. 
(See  Art.  344.) 

381.   Production    Statistics.  —  Lime   is 
made  in   nearly  every  state   and   territory 
in  the  United  States.    The  states  which  lead 
in  production  are:  (1)  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Ohio,  (3)  Maine,  (4)  New  York. 
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Fia.  1.— A  Separate  Feed  Key- 
etone  lime  Kiln. 


LIMBS  m 

The  total  output  of  the  U.  8.  in  1914  was  3,380,928  short  tons,  valued 
at  $13,247,676.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  lime  produced  is  sold  in 
hydrated  slate.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  used  in 
construction.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  utilized  in 
making  fertilizer,  in  chemical  industries  and  in  paper  manufacture. 

382.  The  Slaking  and  Hardening  of  Ume. — When  18  parts,  by  weight, 
of  water  is  mixed  with  56  parts  of  pure  quicklime  the  mixture  swells  with 
an  evolution  of  considerable  beat,  increases  in  volume  about  300  per  cent 
and  forms  calcium  hydroxide  Ca(0H)2.  Limes  high  in  magnesia,  poor 
limes,  will  require  more  water  and  slake  more  slowly  than  high-calcium 
limes,  fat  limes.  However,  in  order  to  form  a  paste  easily  worked  under 
the  trowel  and  to  avoid  burning,  masons  slake  lime  with  a  large  excess 
of  water.  Porous  limes  or  finely  ground  limes  slake  more  rapidly 
than  dense,  lumpy  limes.  Underbuming  or  overbuming  causes  the 
lime  to  slake  slowly  and  injm^s  its  strength.  When  used  in  construc- 
tion, lime  paste  is  mixed  with  1  to  4  parts  of  sand.  By  adding  the 
sand,  not  only  is  the  cost  decreased  but  the  shrinkage  is  also  greatly 
reduced. 

In  the  hydrating  of  lime,  part  of  the  calcium  hydroxide  crystallizes 
and  part  forms  colloids.  These  components  secure  a  certain  amount  of 
rigidity  through  evaporation  and  absorption  of  the  surplus  water  by  the 
surrounding  masonry.  Final  hardening  is  attained,  however,  through 
desiccation  of  the  water  in  the  crystal  or  colloid  mass  and  replacement  by 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  Thus  the  past*  is  slowly  converted  into  a 
carbonate  of  approximately  the  same  composition  as  the  original  lime- 
stone. Obviously,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  interior  of  a  masonry 
joint  this  hardening  action  progresses  very  slowly  and,  if  the  wall  is  quite 
thick,  may  take  years  for  its  completion. 

When  stored  in  air,  quicklime  soon  decrepitates  due  to  the  absorption 
of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  and  is  in  time  reduced  to  lime  carbonate. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  its  hardening  power,  quickhme  must  be 
stored  in  barrels  or  other  tight  containers  unless  it  is  to  be  immediately 
used.  Since  experience  has  shown  that  ground  lime  keeps  better  than  lump 
lime,  manufacturers  of  ground  Lme  can  ship  their  product  in  open  care, 
although  some  prefer  to  use  bags.  When  ground  hme  is  thus  exposed 
in  shipment  the  outer  layer  of  material  air-slakes  and  thus  protects  the 
inner  mass. 

On  account  of  the  impurities,  silica,  alumina  and  iron  oxide  oft«n 
present  in  Umes,  the  amount  of  water  and  the  time  required  for  slaking 
vary.  Furthermore,  since  on  the  job  the  paste  is  often  "  burned,"  due  to 
insufficient  mixing,  or  is  insuSiciently  slaked,  it  is  apparent  that  slaking 
may  be  more  efficiently  done  in  an  especially  equipped  plant  than  in  the 
field.     Consequently,  despite  the  fact  that  quicklime  works  somewhat 
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more  smoothly  under  the  trowel,  there  has  arisen  within  the  past  decade 
a  coDBiderable  demand  for  hydrated  lime. 

383.  Hydrated  lime. — When  quicklime  ie  finely  crushed,  completely 
flaked  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water  and  screened  or  ground  to  form 
a  fine  homogeneous  powder  the  product  is  called  hyrated  lime  or  "  limoid." 
If  the  lime  from  which  it  is  made  is  pure,  hydrated  lime  is  a  white  powder 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.08;  the  specific  gravity  of  some  dolomitic 
hydrates  may  reach  2.40.  Hydrated  lime  is  in  general  sold  in  paper  bags 
of  40-lb.  capacity  or  in  100-lb.  burlap  or  cloth  sacks.  In  such  containera 
it  may  be  stored  for  a  much  longef  time  than  lump  lime  without  serious 
deterioration. 

384.  Testing  of  limes. — In  addition  to  chemical  analyas,  the  Am^i- 
ican  Society  for  Testing  Materials  specifies  a  fineness  test  on  slaked  lime 
ia  order  to  determine  the  percentage  of  inert  material  in  the  product. 
For  this  test  a  representative  5-lb.  sample  of  lime  broken  to  i>ass  a  Ho- 
sieve,  is  carefully  slaked  with  sufficient  water  to  form  the  maximum 
amount  of  lime  putty,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  drowning  or  burning. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  ^e  paste  is  washed  through  a  20- 
mesb  sieve.  The  stream  of  water  should  flow  under  moderate  pressure 
and  rubbing  of  the  material  through  the  screen  should  be  avoided.  Not 
over  3  per  cent  of  selected  or  5  per  cent  of  run-ctf-kiln  lime  should  remain 
on  the  sieve. 

Hydrated  lime  when  tempered  with  water  and  formed  into  pats  should 
pass  the  standard  accelerated  soundness  test  prescribed  for  PoHlaod 
cement. 

TensUe  strength  tests  are  also  sometimes  made  on  lime  mortars.  For 
this  purpose  the  standard  briquette  used  in  cement  testing  is  the  form  d 
specimen  which  is  generally  adopted.  When  compression  or  transverse 
tests  are  made  it  is  necessary  to  specify  a  certain  size  of  test-piece,  since 
the  rate  of  carbonation  is  affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  specimen.  Large 
cubes  have  greater  strei^ths  than  small  ones.  Standard  methods  of 
makii^  strength  tests  have  not  been  formulated. 

The  yield  or  volume  of  lime  paste  which  can  be  made  fnxn  a  given 
weight  of  lime  is  an  impcHtant  factor  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  lime 
required  to  make  a  given  amount  of  mortar.  The  test  can  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  indicated  in  Art.  463,  Ch.  XII. 

386.  Properties  of  IJme. — From  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  lime-mortars  made  at  Iowa  State  College  the  results  shown  in 
Table  1  have  been  derived.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  strength  d 
these  mortars  was  somewhat  greater  at  nine  months  than  at  one  year, 
although  the  carbonation  process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
In  general  the  greater  strengths  were  obtained  with  the  lower  percentages 
of  water  and  sand.    The  hardening  of  the  calcium  limes  was  more  uniform 
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and  rapid  th&n  th&t  of  the  magnesiaQ  limes,  but  the  latter  exhibited  higher 
strengths.* 

TABLE  1.— RESULTS  OF  TENSILE  TESTS  OF  LIME-MORTAR  BRIQUETTES 
MADE  AT  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  IN  1907 
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Compressive  tests  by  W.  E.  Emley  and  S.  E.  Young,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  Laboratory,  show  that  the  sise  of  the  sand  grains  has  a  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  the  strength  of  lime  mortar.f  The  tests  were  made 
upon  2-in.  cubes  of  1  part  quicklime  to  3}  parta  sand,  by  weight.  The 
age  at  breaking  was  ninety  days.  The  results  of  these  tests  appear  in 
Table  2.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  mortars  of  fine  sand  gave  the  high- 

•  For  further  data  eee  BuHdtn  No.  1,  Vol.  4,  Enpoeering  Experiment  SUtion,  low* 
State  College,  Ame«,  Iowa;  Report  of  Chief  Evgituen,  U.  8.  A.,  1896,  Pt.  6,  p.  2839; 
BwUdin  No.  4,  Ohio  Geol.  Survey;  Proe.  A£.T.M.,  VdL.  10,  p.  328-40;  abo  Vol.  14, 
p.  330. 

t  Reported  in  Proe.  A^.T.M..  Vol.  14,  p.  346. 
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est  strength,  a  condition  which  does  not  hold  true  in  mortars  made  of 
hydraulic  cements.  Probably  the  loss  in  strength  due  to  the  lack  of  den- 
sity in  the  fine-sand  [lastes  is  offset  by  the  complete  carbooation  which  is 
obtained  on  account  of  their  poroua  structure. 

The  effect  of  the  proportion  of  sand  on  the  compressive  strength  of 
lime  pastes  is  also  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— THE  VARIATION  IN  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  LIME 

WITH  (a)  AMOUNT  OF  SAND  AND  (b)  SIZE  OF  SAND  GRAINS 

(Tests  by  Emley  and  Young) 

Each  result  ia  averaged  from  3  testa. 
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High-calcium  limes  expand  more  in  slaking  and  shrink  more  in  setting 
than  the  magnesian  limes.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  injury  throu^ 
"  burning  "  in  slaking.  The  m^nesian  and  dolomitic  limes  work  more 
smoothly  under  the  trowel  and  on  account  of  slowness  in  hardening  afford 
more  time  for  surface  treatment  in  wall  plastering.  Their  slowness  in 
hardening  also  permits  a  thorough  hydration  of  the  improperly  burned 
particles  before  the  mass  has  become  rigid.  Consequently,  plaster  made 
of  magnesian  hme  is  less  hkely  to  be  disfigured  by  "lime  pope  "  than  that 
made  of  high  calcium  time. 

366.  The  Uses  ot  lime. — In  construction,  slaked  lime  is  chiefly  iiaed  to 
make  mortar  for  laying  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  tot  plastering  walls 
of  buildings.  When  used  for  the  latter  purpose  best  results  are  obtained 
by  slaking  the  lime  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days.  Hydrated  lime  ia 
tised  for  similar  purposes  but  may  be  mixed  into  mortar  and  used  imme- 
diately after  arrival  on  the  job.  Being  completely  slaked,  hydrated  lime 
may  be  added  to  natural  and  Portland  cement  mortars  to  increase  their 
plasticity  and  smoothness  imder  the  trowel.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
the  popular  stucco  finish  for  exterior  walls  *  and  to  increase  the  unpervious- 
ness  of  Portland  cement  concrete  (see  Art.  533). 

*  See  qiecificatioDS  for  Portland  Cement  Stucco,  Proe.  N.A.C.V.  Vol.  7,  p.  JtS6. 
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387.  Hydraulic  Lime. — In  the  middle  of  the  e^hteenth  cent^iry 
John  SmeatoD,  the  celebrated  English  engineer,  was  confronted  with  tho 
problem  of  finding  a  cement  which  could  \>o  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  famous  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  The  only  cementing  material  then 
in  use  was  quicklime,  which  does  not  harden  under  water.  After  a  series 
of  expenmeute  he  discovered  that  an  impure  limestone  containing  a  small 
amount  of  clay,  if  calcined  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  produce  a  lime 
which  would  slake  upon  the  addition  of  water  and  would  harden  under 
water.  On  account  of  the  latter  property  the  name  hydraulic  lime  was 
given  to  this  material.  In  France  and  southern  Europe  it  is  stUl  used  to 
a  considerable  extent.  On  accotmt  of  the  prevalence  of  raw  materials 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  and  natural  cemente  no  hydraulic 
lime  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  However,  Lafarge  cement, 
a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  is  used  considerably 
in  this  country. 

Hydraulic  lime  is  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  quicklime,  although 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  required  in  burning.  In  slaking,  con- 
siderable care  is  required  to- provide  just  sufficient  water  and  no  excess, 
since  an  excess  would  cause  the  lime  to  harden.  After  slaking,  the  coarse 
material  is  screened  out  and  the  fine  product  bagged  for  market.  The 
coarse  particles  are  finely  ground  and  sold  for  natural  cement.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  hydraulic  lime  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  natural 
cement.  Mortais  made  from  the  famous  limes  of  Tiel,  France,  also  have 
about  the  same  strength  as  those  made  from  natural  cement. 

388.  Lafarge  Cement. — This  cement  is  used  in  America  for  stucco 
work  and  in  laying  marble  and  other  masonry  which  is  stained  by  natural 
or  Portland  cement  mortars.  It  is  a  Grappier  cement  made  as  indicated 
above.  Published  analyses  show  it  consiste  principally  of  lime  (58-59 
per  cent)  and  silica  (27-31  per  cent)  with  2.6  to  4.5  per  cent  of  alumina 
and  smaller  percentages  of  iron  oxide,  magnesia  and  the  alkahes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturers'  circular  *  this  cement  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.6,  an  initial  set  in  4  hours,  final  set  in  10  hours,  and  a  residue  on  100- 
mesh  sieve  of  0.6  per  cent.  Ite  strength  neat  and  in  a  1  :  2  mortar  is 
about  60  per  cent  of  that  demanded  of  a  standard  Portland  cement  at  7 
and  28  days.  At  two  years  the  record  gives  a  neat  strength  of  665  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

GYPSUM  PWSTERS 

389.  Introduction. — On  account  of  the  wide  use  of  gypsum  plasters 
in  the  arts  and  in  building  construction  a  brief  r^sum^  of  some  important 
facta  concerning  them  will  be  given.  In  the  United  States  plaster  of 
Paris,  stucco,  cement  planter,  wall  plaster,  and  hard  finish  plaster  are 

*  Eckel'a  Cementi,  lAmei  and  Plaitert,  p.  185. 
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extensively  used  in  wall  construction.  In  Germany  flooiing-plBater,  made 
by  calcining  gypsum  at  a  high  temperature,  has  been  considerably  used. 
In  all  of  these  powders,  gypsum  in  a  more  or  less  dehydrated  state  is  the 
essential  element.  When  water  is  added  to  these  substances  they  become 
rehydrated  forming  compounds  similar  to  those  existing  before  calcination. 

390.  Gypsum. — ^There  are  two  commercial  varieties  of  crude  gypsum, 
rock  gypsum  and  gypsum  earth  or  gypsite.  These  substances  consist 
principally  of  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (CaS04+2H20),  with  varying 
percentages  of  siUca,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  tnsgneaia,  and  iron 
oxide.  Pure  gypeum  is  a  white  translucent  crystalline  mineral,  so  soft 
that  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger-nail.  When  heated  to  400°  F., 
pure  gypeum  loses  its  luster  and  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  from  2.3 
to  approximately  2.95  due  to  the  lose  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Deposits  of  gypsum  are  numerous  and  widely  scattered.  The  rock 
deposits  occur  in  beds  commonly  traversed  by  thin  strata  of  limestone 
and  often  adjacent  to  rock-salt  deposits.  Gypsite  formations  consist 
of  masses  of  gypsum  crystals  interspersed  with  clay  and  sand.  The  states 
leading  in  the  production  of  gypsum  are  Ne*  York,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Among  the  countries  of  the  world  the 
United  States  ranks  first  and  produces  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  supply. 
The  value  of  the  2,476,465  short  tons  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  was  $6,895,989.  Of  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  country  about 
two-thirds  is  calcined  and  made  into  plasters;  approximately  one-sixth 
is  sold  in  crude  state  to  Portland  cement  manufacturers. 

391.  Manufacture  of  Plasters. — For  making  the  refined  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris  in  which  a  uniform  degree  of  calcination  is  required  the 
oven  process  is  much  used  in  Europe.  In  this  country,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  expense  and  time  required,  this  method  has  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  kettle  and  rotary  process,  the  former  being  used  in  nearly 
all  plants  making  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement  plaster.  Hard  finish  plasters 
are  made  in  kilns  similar  to  the  mixed-feed  kilns  used  in  calcining  lime. 

After  the  raw  material  has  been  excavated  or  mined  it  is  put  through 
one  or  more  crushers,  and  if  the  kettle  process  is  used,  is  then  ground  by 
buhr-stones  or  like  mills  until  about  60  per  cent  will  pass  a  No.  100  sieve. 
In  the  rotary  process  the  final  pulverisation  is  omitted  until  calcination 
is  completed. 

The  kettles  employed  for  calcination  are  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  6  or  7  feet  high.  The  sides  are  made  of  sheet  steel  and  the  bottoms 
of  cast  iron.  Each  kettle  is  placed  with  its  top  just  above  the  working 
floor.  The  lower  portion  of  the  kettle  is  enclosed  in  a  masonry  chamber 
which  serves  to  support  the  kettle  and  distribute  the  heat  from  the  grate 
fire  about  it,  Two  or  four  horizontal  flues  running  through  the  kettle 
increase  the  cumulation  of  beat.    A  power^driven  stirrer  is  used  to  agitate 
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the  contents  of  the  kettle  and  thus  prevent  the  bottoms  from  burning  out. 
The  hot  gases  and  eteam  are  led  away  through  a  stack. 

After  the  pulverized  material  has  been  chuted  into  a  kettle,  heat  is 
very  slowly  applied  until  the  mechanically  held  water  is  driven  off.  At  a 
temperature  just  above  the  boiling-point  of  water  the  whole  mass  bubbles 
up  violently  and  then  sinks.  At  290"  F.  the  combined  water  begins  to 
boil  out  and  between  340°  and  396°  F,  the  process  is  stopped.  The  impure 
gypsites  generally  require  a  higher  temperature  than  ihe  purer  rock 
gypsums.  In  many  plants  the  final  temperature  is  judged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boil,  although  thermtnneters  are  often  used  in  making  plaster 
of  Paris. 

By  the  kettle  process,  it  requires  about  two  or  three  hours  to  calcine  a 
charge  yielding  5  or  6  tons.  The  calcined  product  is  then  run  from  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  into  a  cooking  vat,  whence,  after  partially  cooling,  it 
is  sent  to  the  screens.  Residues  from  the  screens  are  regroimd;  the  fines 
are  stored  in  large  bins. 

In  the  rotary  process  the  raw  material  is  crushed  to  pass  a  1-in.  mesh 
and  is  then  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  a  cylinder  which  rotates  about  an 
axis  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal.  Calcination  is  accomplished  by 
the  introduction  of  hot  furnace  gas,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be 
r^n^ted  by  an  admixture  of  a  forced  draught  of  air.  When  properly 
roasted  the  material  is  conveyed  to  brick-lined  calcining  vats  in  which 
further  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  heat  within  the  material.  The 
product  from  the  vats  is  then  finely  ground  and  screened.  Continuous 
operation  is  the  main  advantage  which  this  process  poaseases  over  the 
kettle  process. 

In  order  that  the  workman  may  properly  handle  plaster  of  Paris  or 
stucco,  it  is  necessary  to  delay  the  time  of  setting.  This  is  accomplished 
by  adding  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  a  rotardant  like  glue,  sawdust  or 
blcKxl  after  the  plaster  has  cooled. 

To  increase  the  cohesiveness  of  wall  plaster,  cattle  hair  or  wood  fiber  is 
introduced.  For  this  purpose  about  2  or  3  lb.  of  finely  picked  hair  or  60 
to  100  lb.  of  finely  pulverized  wood  fiber  is  added  to  each  ton  of  plaster. 

Wall  plasters  made  from  pure  raw  materials  are  generally  adulterated 
with  16  to  20  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime  to  increase  the  plasticity  of  the 
fHxjduct.  The  term  "  stucco  "  is  sometimes  appHed  to  a  plaster  so  treated. 
Wall  plasters  made  from  raw  materials  containing  conraderable  clay  do 
Dot  require  such  addition. 

Many  of  the  plasters  are  packed  in  jute  sacks  holding  100  lb.  each. 
Recently  a  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  further  the  use  of  paper 
sacks,  thus  obviating  the  traffic  in  empty  jute  bags,  which  is  a  considerable 
nuisance  and  expense. 

392.  Plaster  of  Paris. — Plaster  of  Paris  is  produced  by  incompletely 
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dehydrating  pure,  finely  ground  gypsum  at  a  temperature  eomewhat  leae 
than  400°  F.  Most  plasters  closely  approach  the  theoretical  coiDpoBition 
— CaS04+iH20 — which  contains  about  6.2  per  cent  of  water.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  a  white  powder  having  a  speciGc  gravity  of  2.57.  When  tem- 
pered with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  plastic  paste  it  seta  in  5  to  10  min. 

The  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  gypsum 
crystals  from  a  supersaturated  aqueous  solution.  Why  the  rapidity  of 
setting  is  so  very  much  greater  when  the  powder  consists  of  plaster  of 
Paris  than  when  it  consists  of  anhydrous  gypsum  plus  water  is  a  point  not 
yet  settled.  When  substances  of  a  colloidal  nature  (glue  for  example) 
are  mixed  with  the  plaster  the  formation  of  ciystala  is  hindered  and  the 
time  of  set  retarded. 

In  hardening,  plaster  of  Paris  first  shrinks  and  then  expands.  The 
latter  property  makes  the  material  valuable  in  making  casts,  since  a  sharp 
impression  of  the  mold  can  be  secured.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  set  and 
difficulty  in  working  this  material,  its  use  in  structures  is  limited  to  omai- 
mental  work. 

393.  Cement  Plaster. — Cement  plaster  may  be  made  by  adding  a 
retardant  to  plaster  of  Paris,  or  very  commonly  by  using  impure  raw  mate- 
rials which  produce  a  plaster  that  is  slow  setting.  Ordinarily,  less  than 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  retardant  is  required.  Some  of  the 
plasters  made  from  impure  materials  are  so  slow  in  setting  that  small 
percent^es  of  accelerators  such  as  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate  or 
sodium  carbonate  must  be  added  to  render  the  plaster  usable. 

Most  plasters  are  ground  so  that  60  to  70  per  cent  will  pass  a  lOQ- 
mesh  sieve.  Tests  seem  to  indicate  that  the  more  finely  ground  plasters 
will  produce  mortars  of  highest  strength.  Results  of  a  large  number  of 
tensile  strength  tests  on  plasters  are  given  in  Rept.  Iowa  Oeol.  Surv.,  Vol.  12, 
p.  232.  The  plasters  were  hand  mixed  and  packed  into  cement  briquette 
molds  by  the  fingers.  About  35  per  cent  of  water  was  used  in  making 
the  neat  specimens.  Immediately  after  setting  the  specimens  were 
removed  from  the  molds  and  stored  in  air  or  water  until  tested.  The 
results  show  that  most  of  the  neat  plasters  stored  in  air  developed  over 
one-half  of  their  strength  at  one  month  in  one  day.  Those  specimens 
which  were  stored  in  water  exhibited  little  increase  in  strength  after  one 
day  and  were  weaker  than  those  subjected  to  air-curing.  The  air-cured 
specimens  gained  but  little  strength  after  one  month.  The  average 
strength  of  air-cured  briquettes  one  month  old  made  of  nine  different 
brands  of  plaster  was  370  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Plaster  and  sand  mortars  of  I  :  1  proportions  may  be  expected  to 
develop  tensile  strengths  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  neat  strength  at 
corresponding  ages.  Mortar  of  1  :  2  proportions  generally  poeaess  one- 
half  to  two-thu-ds  of  the  neat  strength. 
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Compreaaive  strength  tests  on  2-in.  plaster  cubes  by  Slosson  and 
Moody  {Tinth  Annval  Report  Wyoming  Agric.  oTid  Mech.  Coll.,  1900), 
funuBh  values  of  neat  strength  varying  between  887  and  2236  Ib./in.* 
The  plasters  were  one  week  old  and  air  cured.  Those  showing  the  highest 
strength  had  no  retardant.  Specimens  of  1  :  1  plaster  and  sand  mortars 
had  about  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  neat  teat-pieces. 

In  the  previously  cited  Iowa  report  Prof.  Marston's  tests  showed  that 
the  adhesion  of  plaster  mortars  to  a  fractured  surface  of  plaster  was 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

Gypsum  wall  plasters  have  become  quite  popular  in  recent  years 
because  they  are  ready  for  use  when  brought  to  the  job  and  also  because 
they  harden  more  rapidly  than  do  the  older  lime  plasters.  However,  lime 
plasters  are  more  plastic  and  may,  therefore,  be  loaded  with  3  or  4  parts  of 
aand,  whereas  the  gypsum  plasters  cannot  carry  over  2  parts;  also,  when 
properly  slaked,  lime  plasters  form  eventually  just  as  satisfactory  walls 
as  those  made  from  cement  plasters. 

391.  Hard  Finish  listers. — By  burning  gypsum  to  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  than  the  calcining  temperature  of  cement  plaster, 
treating  with  certain  solutions  like  alum  and  Glauber's  salts  and  burning 
again,  there  may  be  produced  plasters  which  set  slowly  but  ultimately 
become  very  hard.  Such  plasters  may  be  polished  to  form  a  smooth  sur- 
face and  make  a  very  satisfactory  finish  for  interior  walls.  Often  walls 
of  these  plasters  are  marked  to  imitate  tiling  with  pleasing  results. 

Keene'a  cement  is  made  by  burning  a  very  pure  rock  gypsum  at  a 
cherry-red  heat,  then  dipping  the  calcined  product  into  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  alum  and  burning  again  at  a  red  heat.  Subsequently  the 
material  is  finely  ground.  Keene's  cement  is  practically  pure  calcium 
sulphate  (CaSOi)  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate 
(CaCOs).  On  account  of  the  care  taken  in  selecting  the  raw  material 
the  plaster  is  of  an  unusually  pure  white  color.  At  seven  days  its  neat 
tensile  strength  may  be  expected  to  bfe  between  500  and  700  lb. 

Mack's  cement  is  made  by  burning  gypsum  at  a  very  high  temperature 
and  adding  about  0.4  per  cent  of  burnt  Glauber's  salts  (NazSOi)  or  potas- 
sium sulphate  (E2S0t).  It  is  said  to  form  an  unusually  hard  dense  and 
durable  surface  which  will  take  paint  well. 

396.  Other  Gypsum  Buildii^  Materials. — Blocks  and  tile  made  from 
wall  plaster  and  suitable  for  floor  and  interior  wall  construction  are  now 
on  the  market.  These  forms  are  light,  can  be  easily  sawn  to  desired 
shape,  possess  sufficient  strength  for  many  types  of  construction  and 
have  a  high  resistance  to  fire,*  Mixed  with  fine  cinders  or  wood  chips 
and  sufiicient  water  to  form  a  thin  consistency,  wall  plaster  has  been 

•See  Gypivm  at  a  Fireproofing  Material  by  V.  G.  Marani,  Jour.  Cleveland  Engr. 
Soe.,  Vol.  7,  p.  213. 
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used  in  malring  floors  for  buildii^.  Such  floors  can  be  much  more 
rapicHy  constructed  than  concrete  floors,  owiog  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  plaster  hardens.*  However,  they  are  neither  ao  resiBtaat  to  fire  nor 
so  strong  as  concrete  floors.  Another  product  of  recent  origin  is  plaster 
board.  It  is  made  of  thin  layers  of  cardboard  or  wood  cemented  together 
by  wall  plaster.  It  is  used  in  place  of  lath  or  it  may  be  used  in  place 
of  plaMer  walls  by  covering  the  joints  with  neatly  finished  wooden  strips. 
*Se<;  BuU«(tn  No.  26,  Public  Worlu  of  the  Navy,  Jan.  1917. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
METHODS  OF  TESTING  HYDRAUUC  CEMENTS 

S96.  Necessity  for  Testing  Cement — Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
prectically  impoeaible  to  make  large  quantities  of  cement  without  any 
variation  in  quality.  To  be  sure,  some  mills  working  with  raw  materials 
which  nm  very  uniformly  and  using  the  best  of  equipment  and  methods  of 
operation  will  have  very  few  unsuccessful  "  bums  "  in  a  year,  while  others 
will  be  less  fortunate.  Nevertheless  the  consumer  has  httle  chance  of 
ascertaining  how  his  particular  carload  of  cement  wiis  made;  therefore, 
if  he  has  under  way  a  construction  of  any  importance,  he  ought  to  satisfy 
himself  regarding  the  quality  of  his  purchase.  He  should  test  his  cement 
not  only  to  see  that  he  gets  what  he  has  paid  for  but  also  to  forestall  the 
poeubility  of  a  failure  through  the  use  of  defective  material. 

In  engineerii^  construction  the  nmiu  qualifications  demanded  of  a 
cement  are  permanency  of  structure,  strength,  and  a  rate  of  setting  euit- 
able  to  the  demands  of  the  work.  To  determine  these  qualihcationB, 
both  physical  and  chemical  teste  are  made,  the  former,  on  account  of 
importance,  more  often  than  the  latter. 

As  a  result  of  long  experience  the  physical  tests  which  have  come 
into  general  use  in  detennining  the  acceptability  of  cement  are:  (1) 
Boundneas  or  constancy  of  volume,  (2)  strength,  (3)  time  of  set  or  activity, 
(4)  fineness,  and  (5)  specific  gravity.  In  order  that  the  results  of  such  tests 
made  by  different  parties  may  accord  as  nearly  as'  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  standard  method  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  that  only  experienced 
operators,  who  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  eliminating  personal  equar 
tion  from  all  manipulations,  be  employed. 

In  the  fine  type  of  the  following  sections  will  be  considered  the  Standard 
Specifications  and  Testa  for  Portland  Cement  as  revised  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  (effective  Jan.  1,  1917).  The  methods  of 
testing  are  adapted  to  any  of  the  hydraulic  cements  with  the  exception 
of  the  accelerated  soundness  test  which  is  used  with  Portland  cements 
only.  The  sections  of  the  standard  methods  will  be  numbered  consecU' 
lively  but  will  be  interspersed  with  comments  and  references  to  other 
methods  of  testing  which  will  appear  in  large  type.  Since  it  is  only  by 
cloee  observance  of  standard  methods  that  uniformity  in  testing  may 
obtain,  any  divergence  by  the  operator  from  such  methods  should  be  stated 
with  full  explanation  in  reporting  the  results  of  tests. 

*"  D„,„.=,Google 
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STAKDAHD  SPECIFICATIONS  AWD  TESTS  FOR  PORTLAHD  CBMEHT  * 
1917 

Tbeae  ipaciflcationa  «re  the  tesnlt  a(  Mvetal  r««ri'  work  ol  a  (p«cUl  committes  repr*- 
■eDtUg  «  United  Stmtsi  GoTemment  Deputmeiital  Committee,  the  fiou-d  of  Directioii  of  tha 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer*,  and  Committee  C-1  on  Cement  of  the  Americas  Societj 
for  Teatin«  Material*  in  co-operation  with  Commitloe  C-1. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

1.  Seflnition. — Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulveruing 
dinlcer  produced  by  calcining  to  incipient  fusion  an  intimate  and  properly  propor- 
tioned mixture  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  with  no  additions  HubsequeDt 
to  calcination  excepting  water  and  calcined  or  uncalcined  gypsum. 

I.    CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES 

2.  Chemical  Umits. — The  following  limits  shall  not  be  exceeded: 

Lobs  on  ignition,  per  cent 4.00 

Insoluble  residue,  per  cent 0,85 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOi),  per  cent 2.00 

Magnesia  (MgO),  per  cent S.OO 

II.    PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  TESTS 

3.  Spedflc  Gravity.— The  8peci6c  gravity  of  cement  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10 
(3.07  for  white  Portland  cement).  Should  the  teat  of  cement  as  received  fall  below 
thiB  requirement  a  second  test  may  be  made  upon  an  ignited  sample.  The  specific 
gravity  t«st  will  not  be  made  unless  specifically  ordered. 

4.  Fineness. — The  residue  on  a  standard  No.  200  sieve  ahall  not  exceed  22  per 
cent  by  weight. 

5.  Soundness. — A  pat  of  neat  cement  shall  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no 
signs  of  distortion,  cracking,  checking,  or  disintegration  in  the  steam  test  for  soundness. 

e.  Time  of  Setting. — The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  45 
minutes  when  the  Vicat  needle  is  used  or  60  minutes  when  the  GiUmore  needle  is 
used.     Fiikal  set  shall  be  attained  within  10  hours. 

7.  Tensile  Strength. — The  average  tensile  stren^^  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  not  less  than  three  standard  mortar  briquettes  (see  Section  51)  composed  of  one 
part  of  cement  and  three  ^arta  standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  be  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  following: 


Aae  at  Test, 

StoHse  of  BiiquettH. 

T<osil«  StTutfth. 
Lb,  per  SqTlB. 

7 

1  day  in  moist  ai 
1  day  in  moist  a 

r  6  days  in  water 

8.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  28  days  shall  be  higher  than 
the  strength  at  seven  days. 

•See  Year  Book  (^  A.S.T.M.  for  1916,  aerial  designation  Cft-17.    The  United 
States  Government  has  also  adopted  substantially  the  same  specifications. 
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ni.    PACKAGES.  MARKING  AND  STORAGE 

0.  Packages  and  Harking. — The  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  bags  or 
barrela  with  the  brand  and  name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon,  unless 
shipped  in  bulk.    A  bag  shall  contain  94  lb.  net.     A  barrel  shall  contain  376  lb.  net. 

10.  Storage. — The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  mich  a  manner  aa  to  permit  eaay 
aceeaa  for  proper  inspection  and  identification  of  each  shipment,  and  in  a  suitable 
weather-tight  building  which  will  protect  the  cement  from  dampness. 

IV.    INSPECTION 

11.  Inapoctloii.  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  the  purchaser  for  careful  sampling 
and  inspection  at  either  the  mill  or  at  the  Kite  of  the  work,  aa  may  be  specified  by 
the  purchaser.  At  least  10  days  from  the  time  of  sampling  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  7-day  test,  and  at  least  31  days  ahail  be  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  28-day  t«at.  The  cement  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
hereinafter  prescribed.  The  28-day  test  shall  be  waived  only  when  specifically 
BO  ordered. 

V.    REJECTION 

12.  Rejection. — The  cement  may  be  rejected  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  these  specifications. 

13.  Cement  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  the  fineness  require- 
ment if  upon  nteat  after  drying  at  100°  C.  for  one  hour  it  meets  this  requirement. 

14.  Cement  failing  ta  meet  the  teats  for  soundness  in  steam  may  be  accepted  if 
it  passes  a  retest  using  a  new  sample  at  any  time  within  2S  days  thereafter. 

15.  Packages  varying  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  spedfied  weight  may  be 
rejected;  and  if  the  average  weight  of  packages  in  any  shipment,  as  shown  by  weighing 
SO  packages  taken  at  random,  is  less  than  that  specified,  the  entire  shipment  may 
be  rejected. 

TESTS 


397.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method.— 

16.  Number  of  Samples.-r-Tests  may  be  made  on  individual  or  composite  samples 
as  may  be  ordered.    Each  test  sample  should  weigh  at  least  8  lb. 

17.  (a)  Indicidual  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  test  sample  sh^  be  taken 
from  each  50  bbl.  or  fraction  thereof.  If  sampled  in  bins  one  sample  shall  be  taken 
from  each  100  bbl. 

(b)  CompoaUe  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  sample  shall  lie  taken  from  one 
sack  in  each  40  sacks  (or  I  bbl.  in  each  10  bbl.)  and  combined  to  form  one  lest  sample. 
If  sampled  in  bins  or  warehouses  one  test  sample  shall  represent  not  more  than  200  bbl. 

18.  Method  of  SampUng.— Cement  may  be  sampled  at  the  mill  by  any  of  the 
following  methods  that  may  be  practicable,  aa  ordered; 

(o)  From  Ihe  Conveyor  Delivering  to  the  Bin. — At  least  8  lb.  of  cement  shall  be 
taken  from  approximately  each  100  bbl.  passing  over  the  conveyor. 

(6)  From  Filled  Bins  by  Means  of  Proper  Sampling  Ti^B. — Tubes  inserted  vertically 
may  be  used  for  sampling  cement  to  a  maximum  depth  of  10  ft.  Tubes  inserted 
horizontally  may  be  used  where  the  construction  of  the  bin  permits.  Samples  sh"!! 
be  taken  from  points  well  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  bin. 
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374  METHODS  OF  TESTING  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS 

(c)  Prom  FHkd  Bins  at  PoinU  oj  Diaeharge. — Sufficient  cement  shall  be  di&wn 
from  the  discharge  openioes  to  obtain  samplee  Tepreaentative  of  the  cement  contained 
in  the  bin,  as  determined  by  the  appearance  at  the  discharge  openings  of  indicators 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  cement  directly  above  these  openings  before  drawing  of 
the  (»ment  is  started. 

19.  Treatment  ci  Sample. — Samples  [»«ferably  shall  be  shipped  and  Btoi«d  in  air- 
tight contaiiten.  Samples  dull  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear 
inch  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  sample,  break  up  Ivimpe  and  remove  foreign  materials. 

398.  Selection  of  the  Sample. — Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of 

obtaining  a  fair  and  representative  sample  of  the  cement,  it  is  well  to 

exercise  much  care  in  the  selection,  storage,  and  mixing  of 

Tit.     If  the  cement  is  stored  in  bags  in  a  car  or  warehouae 
the  selection  of  the  bags  to  be  sampled  should  be  made  in 
such  manner  that  the  entire  lot  will  be  represented.    It  is 
not  sufficient  to  select  bags  from  the  outside  of  a  pUe, 
but  those  within  should  also  be  sampled. 
In  all  cases  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be  collected 
so  that  the  contemplated  series  of  tests  may  be  duplicated 
without  resampling.    Although  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain  a  second  sample;  yet  it  is  worth  while  in  sam- 
pling bags  or  barrels,  to  number  the  bag  and  sample 
alike.     The  sample  may  be  taken  conveniently  by  the 
auger  shown  in  Fig.  1  or  by  a  long-handled  spoon. 
399.  Storage  cf  the  Sample.—Because  it  is  important 
that  the  properties  of  the  cement  shall  not  be  influenced 
by  changes  in  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  air, 
Fio  1  —Cement    8**'*'^*"^  storage   conditions  should  be  maintained.     K 
Sampler.  paper  or  cloth  sacks  are  used  in  collecting  samples,  they 

should  be  enclosed  in  a  tight  waterproof  container  for 
shipment  to  the  laboratory.  In  the  laboratory,  clean  cans  fitted  with 
tightly  fitting  covers  will  be  found  convenient  receptacles  for  samples 
which  must  be  stored  for  several  weeks.  The  storage  room  should  be 
dry  and  ita  temperature  maintained  at  approximately  70°  F. 

400.  Mixing  Samples. — If  information  concerning  the  uniformity  of  a 
quantity  of  cement  is  desired,  the  individual  samples  should  be  tested 
separately.  If  a  fair  number  of  samples  are  taken  from  a  car  load,  say 
ten  to  twenty,  such  procedure  would  be  very  costly  if  all  the  tests  were 
made  on  each  sample.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  testing  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  information  regarding  the  uniformity  of  the 
material,  the  accelerated  soundness  may  be  run  on  every  sample  and 
the  remaining  tests  made  on  a  composite  sunple  consisting  of  equal  por- 
tions taken  from  each  individual  sample.  Before  making  any  testa,  each 
individual  or  composite  sample  should  be  placed  on  a  smooth  dense  sur- 
face and  turned  over  30  or  40  times  with  a  trowel. 
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401.  Quartering. — The  portions  of  a  sample  required  for  the  varioua 
feata  may  be  fairly  obtained  by  spreading  the  cement  into  a  flat  cylindrical  ' 
pile  and  removing  sector  slices  sufficient  in  quantity  for  each  test.    Such 
proceeding  ie  sometimes  called  "  the  method  of  quartering." 

Cheuical  Analysis 

402,  Poipose. — Chemical  analyses  are  regularly  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  whom  they  afford  very  valuable  indications  concerning  the 
proportioning  and  burning  of  the  cement.  Sometimes  analyses  are  made 
by  consumers  who  wish  to  determine  whether  the  cement  has  been  adul- 
terated OF  has  excessive  amounts  of  injiuious  substances  such  as  magnesia 
and  sulphur  trioxide.  As  a  rule  the  results  of  an  analysis  are  of  much 
less  value  to  the  consumer  than  the  physical  test  indications.  Only  the 
methods  for  the  more  important  determinations  appear  in  the  following 
articles;  for  more  complete  instructions  see  Meade's  Portland  Cement, 
Chapter  X. 

403.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method  for  Finding  Loss  on  Ignition. 

20.  MMfaod. — One  gram  of  cement  shall  be  heated  in  a  weighed  covered  plati- 
num crucible,  of  20  to  25-cc.  capacity,  as  followg,  using  either  method  (a)  or  (jb)  em 
ordered: 

(a)  The  crucible  AteJi  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  ssbeatoe  board,  clamped  borixostally 
BO  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  crucible  projecta  below,  and  blasted  at  a  full  red  heat 
for  15  minutes  with  an  inclined  flame;  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a 
second  blasting  for  5  minutes.  Care  shall  betaken  to  wipe  off  particles  of  asbestos 
that  may  adhere  to  the  crucible  when  withdrawn  from  the  hole  in  the  board.  Greater 
neatness  and  shortening  of  the  time  of  heating  ore  secured  by  nmliing  a  hole  to  fit 
the  crucible  in  a  circular  disc  of  sheet  platinum  and  placing  this  disc  over  a  some- 
what larger  hole  in  an  asbestos  board. 

(6)  The  cnidble  shall  be  placed  in  a  muffle  at  any  temperature  between  900  and 
1000°  C.  for  IS  rainutea  and  the  lose  in  wught  shall  be  checked  by  a  second  heating 
for  5  minutes. 

21.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permiaeible  variation  of  0.25  will  be  allowed,  and 
all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be 
reported  as  4  per  cent. 

401.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Me&od  for  Determining  Insoluble  Reddue. 

22.  Method.— To  a  1-g.  sample  of  cement  shall  be  added  10  cc.  of  water  and  5 
cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  liquid  shall  be  warmed  until  efferveeoence 
ceoaee.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  50  cc.  and  digested  on  a  steam  bath  or  hot 
plate  until  it  is  evident  that  decomposition  of  the  cement  is  complete.  The  residue 
shall  be  filtered,  waahed  with  cold  water,  and  the  filter  paper  and  contents  digested  in 
about  30  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  hquid  being  held  at  a 
temperature  just  short  of  boiling  for  16  minutes.  The  rernoining  residue  BhoU  be 
filtered,  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  few  drops  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  : 9,  and  finally  with  hot  water,  and  then  ignited  at  a  red  heat  and  weighed  as  the 
insoluble  residue. 

23.  Penniasible  Vaiiatioa. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.15  will  be  allowed,  and 
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all  resultiS  in  excess  of  the  spedGed  limit  but  within  this  permisaible  variation  shall 
be  reported  tu  0.85  per  cent. 

406.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method  for  Deteiminiug  Sulphuric  Anhydride. 

24.  Hetiiod.^-One  gram  of  the  cement  shall  be  dissolved  in  5  cc.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  5  cc.  of  wat«r,  with  gentle  wanning;  when  solution  is 
complete  40  cc.  of  water  shall  be  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed 
thoroughly  with  water.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  250  cc,  heat«d  to  boiling  and 
10  cc.  of  a  hot  10  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chloride  aball  be  added  slowly,  drop 
by  drop,  from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate  is  well  formed. 
The  solution  shall  be  diRCsted  on  the  steam  bath  until  the  precipitate  has  settled. 
The  precipitate  shall  be  liltered,  washed,  and  the  paper  and  contents  placed  in  a. 
weighed  platinum  crucible  and  the  paper  slowly  charred  and  consumed  without  flam- 
ing. The  barium  stilphate  shall  then  be  ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  obtained 
multiplied  by  34.3  gives  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  acid  filtrat« 
obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  insoluble  residue  may  be  used  for  the  estimation 
ot  sulphuric  anhydride  instead  of  using  a  separate  sample. 

25.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.10  will  be  allowed,  and 
all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall 
be  reported  as  2.00  per  cent, 

406.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Mettiod  for  Determining  Magnesia. 

26.  Method. — To.  0.5  g.  of  the  cement  in  an  evaporating  dish  shall  be  added  10 
cc.  of  water  to  prevent  lumping  and  then  10  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add. 
The  liquid  shall  be  gently  heated  and  agitated  until  attack  is  complete.  The  solution 
shall  then  be  evaporated  to  complete  dryness  on  a  steam  or  water  bath.  To  hasten 
dehydration  the  residue  may  be  heated  to  150°  or  even  200°  C.  tor  one-half  to  one  hour. 
The  residue  shall  be  treated  with  10  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  diluted  with 
an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  Hiah  shall  be  covered  and  the  solution  digested  for 
ten  minutes  on  a  steam  bath  or  water  bath.  The  diluted  solution  shall  be  filtered  and 
the  separated  silica  washed  thoroughly  with  water.*  Five  cubic  centimeters  ot  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  sufiident  bromine  water  to  predpitate  any  man- 
gaiteae  which  may  be  present,  shall  be  added  to  the  filtrate  (about  250  cc.).  This 
shall  be  made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  boiled  until  there  is  taut  a  faint 
odoT  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate,  iron  and  aluminum  hydroxides,  after  settling, 
shall  be  washed  with  hot  water,  once  by  decantation  and  shghtly  on  the  filter.  Set- 
ting aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  shall  be  transferred  by  a  jet  of  hot  water  to  tbe 
precipitating  vessel  and  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  paper  shall 
be  extracted  with  acid,  the  solution  and  washings  being  added  to  the  main  solution. 
The  aluminum  and  iron  shall  then  be  reprecipitated  at  boiling  heat  by  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  bromine  water  in  a  volume  of  about  100  cc,  and  the  second  predpitate 
shall  be  collected  and  washed  on  the  filter  used  in  the  first  instance  if  this  is  still  intact. 
To  the  combined  filtrates  from  the  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  reduced  in 
volume  if  need  be,  I  cc  of  ammonium  hydroxide  shall  be  added,  the  solution  brou^t 
to  bailing,  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ItoiUng  ammonium  oxalate  added,  and 
the  boiling  continued  until  the  predpitated  calcium  oxalate  has  sssumed  a  well-defined 
granular  form.  Tbe  precipitate  after  one  hour  shall  be  filtered  and  washed,  then  with 
the  filter  shall  be  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  paper  burned  off  over  a 
small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  after  ignition  it  shall  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
add  and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  cc.    Ammonia  shall  be  added  in  slight  excess, 

*  Since    thii   prooedurs   does   not   involve   ttie    detsmuDatioa   oi  lilia,   ■   neoad  arapontJoB 
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and  Uie  liquid  txnled.  Tlie  lime  shall  then  be  repredpjt&ted  by  ammonium  ox&late, 
allowed  to  stand  until  settled,  filtered  and  washed.  The  combined  filtrates  from  the 
calcium  predpitatea  ahaU  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  on  the 
steam  bath  to  about  150  at.,  and  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide, 
boiled  and  filtered  (to  remove  a  little  aluminum  and  iron  and  perhaps  calcium).  When 
cool,  10  cc.  o(  saturated  solution  of  sodium-ammonium-hydrogen  phosphate  shall 
be  added  with  constant  stirni^.  When  the  crystallin  ammonium-magnesium  ortho- 
phosphate  has  formed,  ammonia  shall  be  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  solution 
shall  be  set  aside  for  several  hours  in  a  cool  place,  filtered  and  washed  with  water 
containing  2,6  per  cent  of  NHi.  The  precipitat«  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  to  about  100  cc.,  1  cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium-ammonium-hydrt^n  phosphate  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by 
drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  described  and 
the  ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess.  The  precipitate  shall  then  be  allowed  to  stand  , 
about  two  houra,  filtered  and  washed  as  before.  The  paper  and  contents  shall  be 
placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  paper  slowly  charred,  and  the  resulting 
carbon  carefully  burned  off.  The  precipitate  shall  then  be  ignited  to  constant  weight 
over  a  Meker  burner,  or  a  blast  not  strong  enough  to  soften  or  melt  the  pyrophosphate. 
The  weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  multiplied  by  72.5  gives  the  per- 
centage of  magnesia.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  always  contained  some  calcium 
and  usually  amall  quantities  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese  as  phosphates. 

27.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.4  will  be  allowed,  and 
all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall 
be  reported  as  S.OO  per  cent, 

407.  PurUy  Teat. — The  so-called  purity  test  affords  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  of  adulterants.  The  test  may  be  made  as  follows : 
Place  about  one-half  t«aspoonful  of  cement  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel 
preferably  in  a  test-tube.  Stir  the  cement  with  a  glass  rod  and  cover  with 
a  50  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  cement  is  pure  it  will 
efTerveBce  shghtly  and  form  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  jelly;  the  presence 
of  an  adulterant  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate  will  cause  vio- 
lent effervescing.  Slag  will  cause  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
other  insoluble  adulterants  form  a  dark  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 

jelly. 

Determination  of  Specific  Ghavitt 

408.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

28.  Apparatus. — The  determination  of  specific  gravity  shall  be  made  with  a  stand- 
ardized Le  Chatelier  apparatus  which  conforms  to  the  requirements  illustrated  in 
Fig  2.  This  apparatus  is  standardized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Kerosene  free  from  water,  or  benzine  not  Ughter  than  62°  Baum4,  shall  be  used  in 
making  this  determination. 

29.  Method. — The  flask  shall  be  filled  with  either  of  these  hquids  to  a  point  on 
the  stem  between  sero  and  one  cubic  centimeter,  and  64  g.  of  cement,  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  liquid,  shall  be  slowly  introduced,  taking  care  that  the 
cement  docs  not  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid  and  to  free  the 
cement  from  air  by  rolling  the  flask  in  an  inclined  position.  After  all  the  cement  is 
btroduced,  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  rise  to  some  division  of  the  graduated  neck; 
the  difference  between  readings  is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  g.  of  the  cement. 
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ToK  apecifio  gravity  shall  then  be  obtained  from  the  formula 
Specific  gravity  — 


_  Weight  of  Bement  (g.) 
Displaced  volume  (cclV 


I.  Tba  'flask,  during  the  operation,  shall  be  kept  immened  in  water,  in  ofder 
to  avoid  variations  io  tlie  temperatuie  ai 
the  liquid  in  the  flask,  which  shall  not  exeesd 
0.5°  C.  The  resulta  of  repeated  testa  should 
agree  with  O.OI. 

31.  The  determination  of  specific  gravity 
shall  be  made  on  the  cement  as  receivMl ; 
if  it  should  fall  below  3.10,  a  aetind 
determination  shall  be  made  after  ie"'"<JT^ 
the  sample  as  described  in  Section  20. 

Fineness 
409.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

32.  Apparatus. — Wire  cloth  for  standard 
sieves  for  cement  ahall  be  woven  (not 
twilled)  from  brass,  bronae,  or  oiha  suit- 
able wire,  and  mounted  without  distortion 
on  frames  not  less  than  1}  in.  below  the 
top  of  the  frame.  The  sieve  frames  utmll 
be  circular,  approximately  8  in.  in  diameter, 
and  may  be  provided  with  a  pan  and  cover. 

33.  A  standard  No.  200  Sieve  is  one 
having  nominally  an  D.002(Mn.  opening  and 
200  wires  per  inch  standardized  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  conforming 
to  the  following  requirements: 

The  No.  200  meve  ^ould  have  200  wiras 
per  inch,  and  the  number  of  wires  in  any 
whole  inch  shall  not  be  outside  the  limita  vi 
192  to  208.  No  opening  between  adjacent 
parallel  wires  shall  be  more  than  0.0050  in. 
in  width.  The  diameter  of  the  wire  should 
be  0,0021  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  l>e  outside  the  limits  0.0019  to  0.0023 
in.  The  value  of  the  sieve  aa  determined  by  sieving  testa  made  in  conformity  with 
the  standard  specification  for  these  tests  on  a  standardized  cement  which  gives  a  residue 
of  2S  to  20  per  cent  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  or  on  other  similarly  graded  material,  shaU 
not  show  a  variation  of  more  than  l.S  per  cent  above 'or  below  the  standards  main- 
tained at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

34.  Hethod.~The  test  shall  be  made  with  60  g.  of  cement.  The  sieve  shall  be 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  Hie  cement  shall  be  placed  on  the  No.  200  meve,  with 
pan  and  cover  attached,  if  desired,  and  shall  be  held  in  one  hand  in  a  slightly  inclined 
position  BO  that  the  sample  will  be  well  distributed  over  the  sieve,  at  the  same  time 
gently  striking  the  side  about  150  times  per  minute  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand 
on  the  up  stroke.  The  sieve  shall  l>e  turned  every  26  strokes  about  onC'sixtb  of  a 
*  Several  other  forms  of  satisfactory  apparatus  for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  cement  are  described  in  Meade's  Portland  Ctment,  Ch.  XIV. 
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TevolutioD  in  the  same  dii««tion.  The  operation  Hh&ll  coatinue  until  not  more  tJutn 
0.05  g.  paaaes  through  .in  one  minute  of  continuous  sieving.  The  fineness  diall  be 
determined  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  on  the  sieve  expreaeed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  weight  of  the  original  sample, 

35.  Mechanical  sieving  devices  may  be  used,  but  the  cement  Bhall  not  be  rejected  if  it 
meets  the  fineness  requirement  when  tested  by  the  hand  method  described  in  Section  34. 

36.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  1  will  be  allowed  and  all 
reaulte  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shell  be 
repOTt«d  as  22  per  cent. 

410.  PrecaudonB  in  Sieving. — In  making  the  fineness  test,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  by  the  operator  to  prevent  lo88  of  fine  powder.  Trial 
weighii^  may  be  made  upon  the  material  caught  in  the  pan  but  the 
final  weighing  should  always  be  made  upon  the  material  held  on  the 
sieve.  If  trial  weighings  are  to  be  accurately  made,  the  scales  employed 
should  be  accurate  and  sensitive  to  0.01  gram. 

ill.  Meclianical  Shakers. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hand  sieving  is 
given  preference  in  the  specifications  a  number  of  mechanical  sifting 
devices  have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  technical  periodicals  in 
recent  years,  some  of  which  may  well  be  employed  by  laboratories  where 
a  large  amount  of  experimental  work  is  being  performed.  (See  Engr. 
News,  Vol.  62,  p.  728;  Ptoc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  572.) 

In  operating  such  shakers  it  is  customary  to  sift  the  cement  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  given 
rate.  This  method  does 
not  give  results  which 
agree  with  those  recom- 
mended by  standard 
specifications  since  dif- 
ferent cements  will  pass 
through  the  sieves  at 
diBferent  time  rates. 

If  the  method  re- 
commended by  the 
A.  S.  T.  M.  for  hand 
shaking  be  followed, 
little  time  will  be  gained 
unless  the  shaker  is 
made  to  accommodate 
several  seta  of  sieves 
and   i>ans.      A  shaker 

which  can  be  readUy  p^^  3_^  j^^j^p  Mechanical  Shaker  Equipped  with  a 
modified    to   include  a  Stop-Rite  Time  Switch, 

larger  number  of  sieves 
is.  described  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Gates  in  the  Engr,  News,  Vol.  66,  p.  446. 
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A  shaker  recently  developed  by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  of  Clevelaiii] 

is  shown  in  Fig.  3.     This  device  ia  so  designed  that  six  8-in.  standard  aeves 

or  13  half-height  sieves  may  be  shaken  at  one  operation.     The  driving 

mechanism  is  arranged  to  rotate  the  sieves  and   tap  them  150  times  a 

minute.     By  using  the  time  switch,  shown  at  the  right,  the  shaker  m^ 

be  automatically  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  predetermined 

period.     Great  accuracy  and  reliability  are  claimed  for 

this  shaker. 

412.  Other  Methods  of  Detennining  Fineness. — Since 
it  is  impossible  to  make  sieves  of  sufficiently  small  mesh  to 
determine  the  sizes  of  the  very  fine  flour  in  the  cement  (the 
part  which  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  ceraentitious 
properties  of  the  cement),  recourse  is  often  made  to  liquid 
J  or  air  methods  of  separation.     A  brief  description  of  the 

Schone  Washing  apparatus  follows. 

The  essential  part  of  the  Schdne  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig,  4.    It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  conical  from 
D  to  C,  but  cylindrical  from  C  to  B.     The  tube  AHKL 
is  also  a  glass  tube,  having  an  escape  opening  at  K.     The 
material  to  be  assorted  is   placed  in   the  conical  portion 
CD,  and  the  washing  hquid  is  introduced  at  G  and  escapes 
at  K,  through  an  orifice  about  i^  in.  in  diameter,  under 
any  fixed  head  KT,  controlled  by  the  rate  of  admission 
at  G,     This  head  KT  ia  the  argument  which  is  read  on  the 
.     graduated  tube  when  in  use  to  give  the  rate  of  flow,  and 
hence  the  rate  of  upward  velocity  in  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion CB.     When  properly  standardized,  the  upward  move- 
ment in  this  portion  can  be  read  from  a  diagram,  or  table, 
in  terms  of  the  head  KT,  which  can  be  made  a  meter  or 
t^j,"     ^    h     ™°'*-     '^^^    apparatus  is  defective    as    a    quantitative 
ioaADDaratus    separator,  since  there  is  no  means  of  stirring  the  material 
in  the  conical  part  of  the  tube,  and  hence  some  of  those 
particles  which  could  readily  be  carried  over  for  any  particular  upward 
velocity  in  CB  will  remain  entangled  in  the  mass  of  material  left  in  the 
conical  part  DC. 

Dr.  W.  Michaelis  found  the  relation  between  the  laigest  diameter  of 
particle  and  the  rate  of  upward  flow  for  absolute  alcohol  and  Portland 
cement  to  be  d=  O.OSfii''^,  where  d  =  Iargest  diameter  in  millimeters,  and 
D  =  upward  velocity  of  flow  in  millimeters  per  second  in  the  cyUndrical 
part  of  the  washing  apparatus. 

By  using  coal-oil  on  Portland  cement  the  average  diameters  of  the 
particies  carried  over  for  different  velocities  in  CB  very  nearly  agree  with 
the  above  fonnula  for  absolute  alcohol  and  the  largest  diameters.     Sin<^ 
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tiiese  particles  are  quite  angular,  the  word  diameter  is  here  used  as  the 
mean  transverse  dimension  as  measured  on  a  microscope-scale. 

In  some  work  carried  out  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  *  under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Johnson  two  samples  of  Portland  cement,  one  American 
and  the  other  German,  both  of  standard  manufacture,  were  graded  into 
five  sizes  by  this  method  after  having  passed  a  No.  150  sieve.  The  sizes 
and  the  corresponding  velocities  of  upward  flow  for  each  grade  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  and  the  percentages  the  weights  of  each  grade  were 
of  the  entire  sample.  This  table  shows  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  cement  was  of  the  finest  grade,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of 
this  was  of  the  impalpable  powder  which  really  composes  the  active 
portion  of  the  cement. 

None  of  the  other  grades  showed  any  tendency  to  harden  after 
washing  thoroughly  with  gasoline,  drying,  and  wetting  with  water, 
whereas  the  finest  grade  showed  its  normal  hardening  propeities  when 
80  treated. 

GRADUATION  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  BY  THE  SCHONE  APPARATUS 
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One  of  the  best  known  air  separators  is  the  Gary-Lindner  apparatus 
which  is  described  in  the  Proc.  I.  A.T.  M..  5th  Congress  1908,  IO7.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  has  also  perfected  an  air 
aifttng  device  (see  Technologic  Paper  No.  48). 

Feret  has  recently  described  a  method  for  distinguishing  the  relative 
fineness  of  different  cements  by  determining  the  rate  at  which  they  absorb 
moisture  from  humid  air  (see  Revue  Des  Mat.  de  Const,  et  de  Trav.  Publica, 
1913;  or  Concrete  and  Constr.  Engr.,  Vol.  8,  p.  721). 

For  other  methods  of  separating  very  fine  powders  see  Wiley's  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol,  1,  p.  200,  etc.;  Meade's 
PorOaTui  Cement,  p.  390;  Proc.  I.A.T.M.,  5th  Congress,  1909;  lOa;  also 
6th  Congress,  1912,  15i,  152,  153,  15*. 

*  By  Edward  Conzelroan  and  F.  A.  Rapp. 
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Mixing  Cement  Pastes  and  Mortars 

413.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

37.  Hediod. — The  quantity  of  dry  tiiat«rial  to  be  mixed  at  one  tim«  shall  not 
exceed  1000  g.  Dor  be  leas  than  500  g.  The  proportions  of  oement  or  cement  and  sand 
ahall  be  stated  by  weight  in  graina  of  the  dry  materials;  the  quantity  of  water  shali 
be  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  (1  g.  —  l  cc).  The  dry  materials  shall  be  weighed, 
placed  upon  a  non-absorbent  surface,  thoroughly  mixed  dry  if  sand  is  used,  and  k 
crat«r  formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage  of  clean  water  shall 
be  poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  shall  b«  turned  into  the  crat«r  by  the  aid 
of  a  trowel.  After  an  interval  of  J  minute  for  the  absorption  of  the  water,  the  opera- 
tion shall  be  completed  by  continuous,  vigorous  mixing,  aquaeEtr^  and  kneading  with 
the  hands  for  at  least  one  minute.*  During  the  operation  of  mixing  the  hands, 
should  be  protected  by  rubber  gloves. 

38.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  shall  be  maintained  as  neariy 
■  aa  practicable  at  21' C.  (70°  F.). 

414.  Additional  RecommendationB. — Only  water  which  is  known  to  be 
pure  should  be  used  in  mixing  pftstes  and  mortars.  For  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  mixing  water  see  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Testing  Cement  and  Cement  Products,  Proc.  Nat.  Asso.  Cement 

Uaere,  Vol.  5,  p.  484.  In  weigh- 
I  ing  the  requisite  amounts  of  ma- 
terials, scales  accurate  and  sensi- 
tive to  one-half  gram  should  be 
used.  Fig.  5  shows  a  scales  suit- 
able for  this  purpose. 

416.  Kneading. — ^The  practice 
frequently  employed  in  kneadii^ 
is  as  follows:  The  operator  covers 
the  pile  of  material  with  his  hands 
placed  palms  downward  with  fingers  pointing  away  from  him.  He  then 
quickly  forces  the  wrists  forward  keeping  the  ends  of  the  fingers  fixed  and 
exerting  a  downward  pressure  of  about  30  lb.  with  the  palms.  After 
three  of  four  similar  movements  the  pile  is  turned  through  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  any  loose  material  gathered  in  and  the  above  manipulation  re- 
peated. The  pile  should  be  given  twenty  to  twenty-five  turns  in  a  minute. 

Normal  Consistbnct 
416.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method.— 

39.  Appaiatns. — The  Vicat  apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  A  (Fig.  6),  bearing  a 
movable  rod  B,  weighing  300  g,,  one  end  C  being  1  cm.  in  diameter  for  a  distance  at 
6  cm,,  the  other  having  a  removable  needle  D,  1  mm.  in  diameter,  6  cm.  long.    TIm 

*  Id  crdsr  to  Hcun  uniformity  in  the  nnilti  of  teits  foe  the  time  of  HtUn(  uu)  tniiile  (trenctb 
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rod  is  reverable,  eukI  can  be  held  in  &ny  deured  position  by  a  screw  E,  aad  has  mid- 
way  between  the  eads  a  mark  P  which  moves  under  a  sc^e  (graduated  to  millimeters) 
attached  to  the  frame  A.  The  past«  is  held  in  a  conical,  hard-rubber  ring  G, 
7  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  4  cm.  high,  resting  on  a  glass  plate  H  about  10  cm. 

40.  Method. — In  making  the  determination,  500  g.  of  cement  with  a  measured 
quantity    of    water,    shall    be 

kneaded  into  a  paste,  as  described 
in  Section  37,  and  quickly  formed 
into  a  ball  with  the  hands,  com- 
pleting the  operation  by  tossing 
it  six  times  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  maintained  about  6  in. 
apart;  the  ball  resting  in  the 
palm  of  one  hand  shall  be  pressed 
into  the  larger  end  of  the  rubber 
ring  held  in  the  other  hand, 
completely  filling  the  ring  with 
paste;  the  excess  at  the  larger 
end  rii&ll  then  be  removed  by 
a  single  movement  of  the  palm 
erf  the  hand;  the  ring  shall  then 
be  placed  on  its  larger  end  on  a 
glass  plate  and  the  excess  paste 
at  the  smaller  end  sliced  oFT  at 
the  top  of  the  ring  by  a  single 
(^Uque  stroke  of  a  trowel  held 
at  a  slight  angle  with  the  top  of 
the  ring.  During  these  opera- 
tions care  shall  be  taken  not  to 
■  comiHress  the  paste.  The  paste 
confined  in  the  ring,  resting  on  the  plate,  shall  be  placed  under  the  rod,  the  larger 
end  of  which  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste;  the 
scale  shall  be  tlten  read,  and  the  rod  quickly  released.  The  paste  shall  be  of  normal 
consistency  when  the  cylinder  settles  to  a  point  10  mm.  below  the  original  surface 
in  i  minute  after  being  released.  The  apparatus  shall  be  free  from  all  vibrations 
during  the  test.  Trial  pastes  shall  be  made  with  varying  percentages  of  water  until 
the  normal  consistency  is  obtained.  The  amount  of  water  required  shall  be  expressed 
in  percentage  by  weight  of  the  dry  cement. 

41.  The  consistency  of  standard  mortar  shall  depend  on  the  amount  of  water 
required  to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  conaiBteQcy  from  the  same  sample  of  cement. 
Having  determined  the  normal  consistency  of  the  sample,  the  consistency  of  stand- 
ard mortar  made  from  the  same  sample  shall  be  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  the  values 
being  in  percentage  of  the  combined  dry  weights  of  the  cement  and  standard  sand. 

417.  The  Ball  Method. — Since  by  the  Vicat  method  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  normal  consistency  of  cements  having  a  flash  eet,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  Boulogne  method,  frequently  called  the  ball  method. 
The  test  is  made  as  follows:  Employing  the  same  method  of  mixing  and 
molding  as  above,  quickly  form  a  2-in.  ball  of  neat  cement  paste.  Drop 
the  ball  from  a  height  of  2  ft.  upon  the  table  top.    Normal  consifltency 
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TABLE   1.— PERCENTAGE  OF  WATER  FOR  STANDARD  MORTARS 

Paieeatue  of  Water 
[or  N»t  Cemtnl 
Pute  of  Normal 

Bind. 

for  Neat  Oment 

Ptnmtatt  ol  ■Water 

tor  One  Cerornt, 

Three  Studatd  Uttan 

Sand. 

16 

9,0 

23 

10  3 

16 

9-2 

24 

10.3 

17 

9.3 

2S 

IC  7 

18 

9.5 

26 

If,.  8 

19 

9.7 

27 

11-0 

20 

9.8 

28 

11  2 

21 

10.0 

29 

11.3 

22 

10.2 

30 

11.5 

obtains  when  the  ball  does  not  crack  and  does  not  flatten  more  than  one- 
half  its  original  diameter. 

418.  Feret's  Consistency  FcamuU. — The  percenU^es  of  water  given 

for  standard   mortars  was  derived   from   Feret's  formula  ir  =  -—   +k, 

in  which  w  is  the  percentage  of  water  required  for  mortar,  p  is  the  percent- 
age of  water  producing  normal  consistoncy  in  the  neat  cement,  s  is  the 
number  of  parts  sand  and  i  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  sand.  In  computing  Table  I  of  the  specifications  the  value  used 
for  k  was  6.5.  This  formula  is  empirical  and  was  determined  by  averaging 
the  consistencies  which  skilled  operators  assigned  to  a  large  number  of 
different  mortars. 

Dbteruination  of  Soundness 

419.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method.* 

42.  AppoTBtus. — A  steam  spparatua,  which  can  be  maintained  at  a  temperature 
between  08°  and  100°  C,  or  one  mmilar  to  that  showti  in  Fig.  7,  ia  recommended. 
The  capacity  of  this  apparatus  may  be  increased  by  using  a  rack  for  holding  the  pats 
in  a  vertical  or  inclined  position. 

43.  Method. — A  pat  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency  about  3  in.  in  diam- 
eter, i  in.  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  made  on  clean  glass 
plates  about  4  In.  square,  and  stored  in  moist  air  for  24  hours.  In  molding  the  pat, 
the  cement  paste  shall  first  be  flattened  on  the  gloss  and  the  pat  then  formed  by  draw- 
ing the  trowel  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  center. 

44.  The  pat  shaJI  then  be  placed  in  an  atmoaphere  of  st«ajn  at  a  temper&ture  between 
98°  and  100°  C.  upon  a  suitable  support  1  in.  above  boiling  water  for  G  hours. 

46.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best  with  a  straight- 
edge applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with  the  plate. 
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420.  Wats  on  Manipulatioii. — Since  the  soundness  test  is  the  moEt 
important  of  the  standard  cement  tests,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
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the  fabrication  and  storage  of  the  pats  in  order  that  the  results  shall  not 
be  vitiated  by  errors  in  manipulation. 
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speed  in  roughly  molding  the  pata  may  be  gained  hy  rapidly  tapping 
the  glass  plate  supporting   the  paste  on  the  bench.     Thia  action  quickly 


spreads  the  paste  into  a  flat  circular  pile  and  at  the  same  time  expels  the 
air  entrapped  between  the   plate  and   pat.     A  common  fault  with  tfae 
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unexperienced  operator  is  to  make  the  pat  too  wet  or  to  allow  it  to  dry 
by  standing  on  the  bench.  Either  of  these  errors  is  liable  to  cause  shrink- 
age cracks.  In  marking  the  pats,  deep  abrasions  of  the  surface  should  be 
avoided  for  similar  reason. 

^1.  Le  ChateEer's  Test  for  Soundness. — Several  other  accelerated 
tests  for  soundness  have  been  devised.  One  of  these  which  was  recom> 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Accelerated  Testa  of  the  International 
Association  for  Testing  Materials  *  and  specified  in  both  the  British 
and  French  Standard  Specifications  is  the  rough  measurement  of  the 
expansion  of  a  cylindrical  test  piece  by  Le  Chatelier's  tongs  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  The  method  of  making  the  test,  which  was  originally  proposed 
by  Le  Chatelier  and  adopted  by  the  committee,  follows:  "The  cement 
is  gauged  and  filled  into  a  mold  on  a  plate  of  glass,  the  edges  of  the  mold 
being  held  together.    When  the  mold  has  been  filled  it  is  covered  with  a 


Fio.  0. — Le  Chatelier's  Tonga  for  Testing  CoDstoDcy  of  Volume  of  Cement  Fastee. 


plate  of  glass  held  down  by  a  small  weight  and  the  whole  is  immersed  in 
water  at  15°  C.  for  twenty-four  hours.  Any  tie  or  band  which  has  been 
used  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  mold  together  during  setting  is  then  removed. 
The  distance  between  the  indicator  needles  is  measured  and  the  mold 
is  placed  in  cold  water  which  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  and  is  kept  boiling  for  six  hours.  The  mold  is 
removed  from  the  water  and  after  it  has  cooled  the  distance  between  the 
indicator  needles  is  again  measured.  The  difference  between  the  two 
measurements  represents  the  expansion  of  the  cement.  This  must  not 
exceed  10  mm.  when  the  cement  has  been  aerated  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  5  mm.  when  the  cement  has  been  aerated  for  seven  days." 

422.  The  Boiling  Test— The  boiling  teat  recommended  in  1870  by 
Dr.  Michaelis  has  been  considerably  used  for  detecting  unsoundness. 
In  making  this  test  a  2-in.  ball  of  neat  cement  paste  of  standard  consist- 
ency is  allowed  to  harden  in  the  moist  closet  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 

*  9e«  Ptoc  I.A.T.M.  5tb  Congreea,  1909  lOi;  also  Ettfr.  iVeios,  Vol.  68,  p.  606. 
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longer  if  bard  set  has  not  been  obtained.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  c^ 
pure  water  at  normal  room  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point  in  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
After  boiling  for  three  houra  the  ball  i9  removed  and  allowed  to  cool  witt 
out  sudden   chilling.     It  is  then  examined  for  signs  of  disintegration. 

^13.  The  Autoclave  Test.— Recently  H.  J.  Force  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  has  devised  a  still  more  stringent  acceler- 
ated test  *  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  specificationB  for  cement  adopted 
by  the  above  railroad.  Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  this  test  is  a  live  issue 
at  the  present  time  a  brief  description  of  it  is  given.  The  t£8t  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  steam-pressure  test  of  Erdmenger  and  is  made  in  an  auto- 
clave—a metallic  receptacle  provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  pressuro 
gage  and  safety  valve.  The  method  adopted  by  Force  follows:  Neat 
briquettes  are  molded  and  cured  in  a  moist  closet  for  one  day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  A.S.T.M.  standard  method.  They  are  then  immersed  in 
water  in  the  autoclave  which  is  gradually  heated  until  at  the  end  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  pressure  reaches  20  atmospheres.  The  pressure 
is  then  maintained  constant  for  an  additional  1}  hour  after  which  the 
briquettes  are  removed  and  tested.  Those  pieces  which  come  out  of  the 
autoclave  in  perfectly  sound  condition  pass  the  test.  Mr.  Force  claims, 
however,  that  briquettes  subjected  to  this  test  ou^ht  to  have  25  per  cent 
greater  strength  than  the  normal  neat  briquettes  tested  at  twenty-four 
hours. 

4M.  The  Value  of  the  Soundness  Test. — The  standard  accelerated 
soundness  test  is  useful  in  detecting  unsoundness  caused  by  the  hydra- 
tion of  finely  ground  free  lime.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
some  cements  which  fail  in  this  test  make  sound  concrete. 

If  a  cement  contains  free  lime  which  is  coarsely  ground  and  hi^ly 
burned,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  standard  test  will  always  reveal  the  unsound- 
ness t  :  it  is  contended,  however,  that  the  autoclave  test  will.  Extensive 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  {TechnoUy_ic 
Paper  No.  47)  on  the  cements  which  passed  and  failed  in  the  auto- 
clave teat  and  on  concretes  made  from  them.  These  experiments  fail  to 
show  that  the  autoclave  test  is  superior  to  the  standard  accelerated  test 
as  a  measure  of  the  soundness  of  concrete.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
the  autoclave  test  is  a  valuable  index  of  the  quality  of  cement  used  in 
making  concrete  products  which  are  to  be  cured  under  steam  pressure. 

From  the  results  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell,}  it  appears  that  the  stand- 

■See  Engr.  Newt,  Vol.  67,  p.  1111  and  p.  1136;  Vol.  68,  p.  80;  Vol.  69,  p.  1S5; 
Vol.  70,  pp.  40,  82,  277;  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  14,  p.  246.  Also  TecAnoIopc  Paper 
No.  47,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  St&ndarda. 

t  See  Technohf/ic  Paper  No.  43,  p.  58. 

t  Journal  af  iTuiueiriai  oTid  En^neering  Chemielry,  Vol.  8,  p.  1101;  nbo  Art.  332. 
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ard  Bteam  pat  test  does  not  always  detect  free  tnagneeia.  His  tests  show 
that  only  4  per  cent  of  free  magnesia  is  needed  to  cause  water-cured  cement 
prisms  to  expand  linearly  over  2  per  cent.  Fine  grinding  and  proper 
burning  of  the  raw  materials  will  result  in  the  production  of  sound  cements 
when  the  raw  materials  run  high  in  magnesia,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
quick  way  to  detect  unsoundness  in  high  magnesia  cements. 

Deteruination  of  Time  of  Settinq 
42fi.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 
46.  lite  following  are  alternate  methodi,  either  of  which  may  be  ueed  aa  ordered: 


Q 


{&}  OlUmoie  HMdIw 
FiQ.  10. 

47.  Vicat  Apparatus.— The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  witJi  the  WceX 
apparatus  described  in  Section  39.     (See  Pig.  6.) 

4S.  Vicat  Method. — A  pEiste  of  normal  consistency  etaJi  he  molded  in  the  hard- 
rubber  ring  G  aa  descril>ed  in  Section  40,  and  placed  under  the  rod  B,  the  smaller  end 
of  which  shall  then  be  carefully  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and 
the  rod  quickly  rdeased.  The  initial  aet  shall  be  said  to  have  occurred  when  the 
needle  ceases  to  pass  a  point  5  mm.  above  the  glass  plate  in  {  aunute  iSiet  being 
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refeased;  end  the  final  set,  when  the  needle  does  not  siok  viubly  into  the  paste.  The 
test  piecM  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  during  the  test.  This  may  be  acoompliBhed  by 
placing  tbem  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan  and  covered  by  a  damp  doth, 
kept  from  contact  with  them  by  means  of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be  stared  in  a 
moist  closet.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  collection  of  cement 
on  the  aides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement  on  the  point  may 
increase  the  penetration.  The  time  of  setting  is  aflected  not  only  by  the  percentage 
and  temperature  of  the  water  'Used  and  the  amount  of  kneading  the  paste  receives, 
but  by  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  and  its  determination  is  therefore 
only  approximate. 

49.  OOlmon  Apparatns. — The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Gillmore 
needles.    The  Gillmore  needles  should  preferably  be  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  (b). 

60.  GUlmote  Method. — The  tinoe  of  setting  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  A 
pAt  of  neat  cement  pasta  about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  1  in.  in  thickness  with  a  flat 
top  (Fig.  10  (a)),  mixed  to  a  normal  conaislency,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  at  a  temper- 
ature maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  21°  C.  (70'  F.].  The  cement  ahall  be 
considered  to  have  acquired  its  initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  appreciable 
indentation,  the  Gillmore  needle  -j!]'  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  }  lb.  The  final 
set  has  been  acquired  when  the  pat  will  bear  without  appreciable  indentation,  the 
Gillmore  needle  ^  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weight  1  lb.  In  making  the  test,  the 
needles  shall  be  held  in  a  vertical  position,  and  apphed  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  pat. 

426.  Sitggested  Precatitions. — Too  great  emphB^is  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  latter  part  of  Section  48.  If  reliable  result  are  to  be  obtained  the 
specimens  should  be  made  in  a  room  at  approximately  70°  F.  The  watCT 
used  in  mixing  and  the  moist  closet  in  which  test-pieces  should  be  cured 
ought  also  to  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  using  the  Vicat  apparatus,  trial  tests  on  time  of  initial  set  should 
be  made  near  the  circumference  of  the  ring  leaving  the  center  portion 
unmarked  for  the  final  test.  The  needle  should  never  be  allowed  to  strike 
forcibly  upon  the  plate  H.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  smooth 
top  siu^ace  without  violating  the  recommendation  in  Section  40  some 
operators  invert  the  specimen  in  determining  final  set. 

427.  Compaiisoa  of  Vicat  and  Gillmcre  Methods. — It  will  be 
appreciated  that  the  determinations  afforded  by  either  of  the  above 
methods  are  purely  empirical  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  results 
obtained  by  one  method  should  agree  with  those  gotten  by  the  other. 
The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  stated  is  that  either  time  of  set  deter- 
mined by  the  Vicat  apparatus  is  less  than  that  gotten  from  the  Gillmore 
needles.  The  discrepancy  may  range  from  a  few  minutes  to  over  an 
hour.  In  a  series  of  teste  involving  594  specimens,  six  cements  and  thirty- 
foiw  laboratories  (see  Rept.  of  Joint  Ccmference  on  Uniform  Methods  and 
Standard  Specifications  for  Cement  (April  28,  1915),  the  discrepancies 
averaged  about  20  per  cent  for  either  initial  or  final  set.  For  a  compar- 
ison of  results  see  Art.  352.* 

*  Several  devices  have  been  invented  for  automatically  recording  the  setting  of 
cement;  see  fn^r.  N«wm,  Vol.  46,  p.  95;  Cement  Age,  Vol  13,  p.  138,  and  VoL  14,  p.  8S. 
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428.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

51.  Fonn  of  Test  Piece. — The  form  of  test  piece  Bhown  in  Fig.  11  ■hall  be  used. 
Ilie  molds  sboll  be  made  of  Don-corroding  meUl  and  have  auffident  material  in  the 


Fia,  11, — Details  for  Briquette- 


iides  to  prwent  Bpreodiog  during  molding.    Gang  molda  when  used  shall  be  of  the 
tjrpe  shown  in  Fig.  12.     Molds  sbaU  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 

52.  Standard  Sand. — The  sand  to  be  used  shall  be  natural  sand  from  Ottawa,  111., 
screened  to  pass  a  No.  20  sieve  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  This  sand  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Ottawa  Sihca  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cara, 
Ottawa,  lU. 

53.  This  sand  having  passed  the  Mo.  20  sieve  shall  be  considered  standard  when 
not  more  than  5  g.  pass  the  No.  30  sieve  after  one  minute  continuous  sieving  of  a 
600-g.  sample. 

5i.  The  sieves  shall  conform  to  the  following  specifications: 

Dis-izpdnyCOOgle 
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The  No.  20  neve  ah&Il  have  between  19.6  and  20.5  wires  per  n^ok  inch  of  tJte 
warp  wires  and  between  10  and  21  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.  Hie  diam- 
eter of  the  wire  should  be  0.0169  in.,  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  outade 
the  limits  of  0.0160  and  0.0170  in. 

The  No.  3C  sieve  shall  have  between  29.5  and  30.S  vrires  per  whole  inch  of  the 
warp  wires  and  between  28.fi  and  31.S  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wiiw.  The 
diameter  of  the  wire  should  be  O.OltO  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  out- 
mde  the  Lmits  0.0105  to  0.0115  in. 

55.  Holding.'— Immediately  after  mixing,  the  standard  mortar  shall  be  placed  in 
the  molds,  pressed  in  firmly  with  the  thumbs  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel  without 
ramming.  Additional  mortar  shall  be  heaped  above  the  mold  and  smoothed  off  with 
a  trowel;  the  trowel  shall  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  a  mod- 
erate pressure  on  the  material.  The  mold  shall  then  be  turned  over  and  the  operation 
of  heaping,  thumbing  and  smoothing  off  repeated. 

56.  Testing. — Tests  shall  be  made  with  any  standard  machine,  lite  briquettes 
shall  be  tested  as  soon  as  they  ore  removed  from  the  water.  The  bearing  sutfaces 
of  the  clips  and  briquettes  shall  be  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt.    The  briquettea 


FiQ.  12.— Gang  Mold. 

shall  be  carefully  centered  and  the  load  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  600  lb. 
per  minute. 

57.  Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  their 
accuracy. 

58.  Ftnltr  Briquettes.— Briquettes  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengtha 
differing  more  than  15  per  cent  from  the  average  value  of  all  test  pieces  made  from 
the  same  sample  and  broken  at  the  same  period,  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  tensile  strength. 

429.  Reasons  for  the  Tension  Test. — Although  little  reliance  is  placed 
'  upon  the  low  tensile  strength  of  concrete  in  making  structural  designs, 
yet  the  majority  of  strength  tests  on  cements  are  tensile.  This  anomal- 
ous condition  is  due  chiefly  to  three  causes:  first,  the  tensile  strength  is 
supposed  to  be  a  measure  of  the  compressive  strength ;  second,  some  authtH*- 
ities  believe  that  the  tensile  strength  affords  quicker  indications  of  defects 
in  the  cement  than  other  strength  tests;  third,  this  test  is  more  conven- 
iently made  than  the  compression  test  since  the  small  specimens  used  may 
be  tested  on  an  inexpensive  machine  of  small  capacity.  The  first  of  the 
above  arguments  is  decidedly  fallacious,  since  the  ratio  of  the  strength  in 
tension  to  the  strength  in  compression  varies  considerably  with  the  age 
of  the  test-piece,  richness  of  mix,  and  the  character  of  the  cement.  It 
may  also  be  argued  with  considerable  force  that  the  form  of  test-piec^ 
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methoda  of  mixiug  and  molding,  and  the  method  of  gripping  are  of  such 
nature  that  it  is  very  difficult  for'  different  laborstoriea  working  under  the 
present  specifications  to  check  results. 

Experiments  indicate  that  the  results  of  compression  tests  do  not 
vary  more  than  tension  tests  of  like  mixes.  Although  a  slightly  more 
powerful  testing  apparatus  is  required  for  the  compression  test  the  added 
value  of  the  results  seems  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  compression  test 
as  the  standard  for  measurement  of  strength.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
specifications  for  standard  compression  tests  on  cement  mortar,  which 
have  been  tentatively  advanced  by  the  A.S.T.M.*  will,  after  whatever 
necessary  modification  is  made,  be  adopted.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  German  Oovemment,t  after  requiring  the 
tension  test  for  many  years,  has  discarded  it  and  now  retains  a  require- 
ment for  the  compressive  strength  of  1  :  3  mortar. 

430.  Indications  Afforded  by  Neat  and  Hortar  Tension  Tests. — 
Although  neat  cement  paste,  both  on  account  of  high  cost  and  unstabUity 
under  temperature  and  atmospheric  changes,  is  not  used  in  construction; 
yet  it  has  been  customary  to  make  tests  on  both  neat  and  1  :  3  mortar 
specimens.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  neat  tensile  tests  afford  bttle  informa- 
tion beyond  that  gotten  from  time  of  set  and  soundness  tests,  they  were 
abandoned  when  the  specifications  were  revised  in  1916. 

Tension  tests  of  mortar  briquettes  are  valuable  in  determining  the 
quahty  of  the  cement  if  always  made  under  identical  conditions.  They 
also  afford  a  very  rough  index  of  the  quality  of  the  concrete  which  can  be 
made  with  the  cement. 

When  the  time  allowed  for  testing  is  short,  tests  on  1  :  3  mortar 
briquettes  of  standard  sand  give  valuable  indications  of  quality.  Such 
briquettes  should  exhibit  a  strength  of  150  lb.  per  square  inch.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  maintain  moist  closet  and  water  bath  at 
70°  F.,  since  testa  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  shown  that  the 
strength  of  3-day  mortar  briquettes  may  be  decreased  20  lb.  and  that 
of  7-day  briquettes  10  lb,  by  inrmieraion  in  water  at  60*  F. 

431.  The  Theoiy  ot  the  Distributioii  of  Stress  over  the  Minimum 
Section  of  a  Cement  Briquette  has  been  developed  by  M.  Durand-Claye 
in  Antudes  des  Fonts  ef  Ckauasies,  June,  ISOEj.  He  found  for  the  form 
of  briquette  shown  in  Fig.  11  that  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the 
minimum  unit  Stress  was  2.12  to  1  and  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to 
the  average  unit  stress  was  1.54  to  1.  Prof.  Coker  in  Proc.  I.A.T.M., 
6tb  Congress,  1912,  gave  proof  based  on  experiment  that  the  latter  ratio 
was  1.7  to  1.  These  investigations  show  that  the  intensity  of  stress  is 
greatest  along  the  sides  of  the  minimum  section  and  least  at  the  center. 


•  See  Report  of  Coniinitt«e  Ol,  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  1916. 
t  See  Engr.  N«m,  Vol.  64,  p.  214. 
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432.  Precautions  to  Observe  in  Melding  Briquettes. — The  operator 
should  note  well  that  Section  55  of  the  Specifications  prohibits  the  use  of 
rammers. in  filling  the  molds.     When  such  devices  are  used,  or  when  the 
molds  are  filled  in  thin  layers,  the  early  strength  of  the  specimens  will  be 
greater  than  if  made  in  the  standard  manner.     Care  should  also  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  minimum  cross-section  of  the  briquette  is  exactly  1  in. 
thick.     Briquettes  varying  in  thickness  from  the  above  dimension  will  be 
eccentrically  loaded    when 
tested    in    standard  grips; 
and,  as  a  result,  their  load- 
carrying  capacity  will  be 
decreased. 

433.  Mechanical  Witr. 
— Although  it  is  doubtful  if 
mechanical  mbdng  and 
molding  devices  will  ever  be 
favored  by  American  en- 
gineers for  routine  testing, 
yet  their  value  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  such  ap- 
paratus is  prescribed  in  the 
German  Standard  Specifica- 
tions. For  research  worii 
such  machines  may  be  found 
quite  convenient.  The 
Steinbnich-Schmelzer  mixer 
which  is  adopted  in  the 
above  specifications  is  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  Before  the  mor- 
tar is  introduced  into  this 
machine,  it  is  customary  to 
Fio.  13.  —  A  Steinbrucb-Schmelzer  Mortar  Mixer,  mix  the  materials  in  a  bowl 
The  roller  (R)  weighs  with  its  axle  about  48  lb.  ^jjjj  g_  spoon.  In  the  mixer 
It  is  3.15  in.  thick  and  7.9  in.  in  diameter.     {Engr.  .,     „  _.       ■'  -    ,        , 

ifcow,  Vol.  61,  p.  S19.)  *">«  "•°""  "  """'r^  ■"''" 

the  heavy  roller  (R)  by  the 
trough  which  whirls  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
roller  but  at  a  faster  rate.  Two  scrapers  attached  to  the  axis  about 
which  the  pan  revolved  are  also  provided  to  work  tind  turo  over  the 
mortar. 

434.  B3hme  Hammer. — The  molding  machine  which  has  been  com- 
monly employed  in  Germany  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Bohme  hammer,  a  modification  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The 
4J-lb.  steel  hammer  of  this  apparatus  is  driven  by  a  wheel  provided  with 
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ten  cams  which  is  geared  to  a  crank  and  handle.  An  automatic  stop  is 
provided  which  acts  after  150  blows,  this  being  the  number  usually  given 
each  specimen.  The  apparatus  may  be  employed  to  make  prisms  and  cubes 
as  well  as  bricjuettes. 

436.  Types  of  Testing  Hachiaes. — A  very  efficient  and  simple  device 
for  testing  the  strength  of  briquettes  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  In  starting  the 
test,  sufBcient  fine  shot  is  placed  in  the  bucket,  b,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight,  w.  After  the  briquette  is  adjusted  in  the  grips  or  clamps,  g, 
the  tri^er,  (,  at  the  top  of  the  bucket  is  released;  this  opens  a  piston  valve 
which  allows  shot  to  flow  down  into  the  cup,  c.  As  the  shot  flows  from 
the  bucket  the  weight,  w,  moves  downward;    and,  through  the  lever 


I^o.  14. — BOhme's  Hammer  for  Making  Cement  Briquettes. 

system,  a  strain  is  produced  upon  the  briquette  which  is  proportional 
to  the  shot  lost.  To  keep  the  beam  in  the  central  position,  the  crank,  k, 
is  turned  in  the  clockwise  direction.  When  the  briquette  breaks,  the 
bucket  moves  upward  but  the  piston  is  held  by  the  rod,  t,  so  that  the  valve 
is  immediately  closed  and  the  flow  of  shot  stopped.  The  spring  balance  is 
graduated  to  read  the  load  on  the  briquette  to  the  nearest  5  lb. 

Another  type  of  machine  in  which  the  load  may  be  applied  by  hand 
is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  In  this  machine  the  poise  is  driven  at  a  constant 
speed  by  means  of  the  small  motor  shown  at  the  right.  The  operator 
keeps  the  needle  beam  balanced  by  applying  load  with  the  horizontal 
hand  wheel,  which  is  placed  above  the  bed  of  the  machine  and  near  the 
motor. 
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436.  Necessity  of  Using  Roller  Clips.— Experiments  made  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  135  neat  briquettes  show  that  variations  in 
strength  of  8  per  cent  due  to  differences  in  roller  clips  is  quite  possible. 
Larger  discrepancies  were  encountered  with  grips  which  had  no  roller 
bearings.  The  tests  indicate  apparently  that  the  rollers  should  have  a 
bearing  over  the  entire  width  of  the  briquette  and  should  be  lubricated 
so  that  they  will  turn  easily. 

437.  The  Effect  of  Eccentric  Loading  on  the  Strength  of  Briquettes. — 
In  making  briquette  tests  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  load  shaU  be 


Fia.   15. — An  Automatic   Briquette-testing     Fig.   16. — A  Motor-driven    Briquette- 
Machine.     (Capacities  1000  or  2000  lb.)  testing  Machine  of  20001b.  Capacity. 

centrally  applied.  The  operator  should,  therefore,  see  that  any  project- 
ing edges  are  removed  from  the  specimens,  that  the  rollers  work  freely, 
that  the  specimen  rests  against  the  bars  on  the  back  of  the  chps  and  that 
the  clips  are  perfectly  aligned  upon  the  test-piece.  Experiments  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  *  show  that  a  displacement 
of  A  in.  will  decrease  the  tensile  strength  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Since  briquettes  become  more  brittle  with  age  the  effect  of  a  sUght 
eccentricity  or  any  torsional  strain  will  be  more  marked  in  long-time  tests 
than  in  those  made  at  an  early  age. 

•  Tram.  Am.  Soc.  Meek.  Engr.,  Vol.  9,  p.  181. 
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438.  The  Effect  of  the  Rate  of  Loading  <m  Ote  Strength  <rf  Briquettes.— 
A  number  of  aeries  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  rate  of  loading  on  the  tensile  etrength  of  briquettes.  These  show  that 
the  strength  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  loading.  One  should  be  care- 
ful, therefore,  to  keep  the  rate  of  loading  within  100  lb.  per  minute  of  that 
specified  in  order  that  errors  due  to  this  source  may  be  less  than  2  per  cent.* 

439.  Number  of  Specimens. — It  is  good  practice  to  break  from  three 
to  five  briquettes  at  each  period.  If  the  work  is  carefully  done  an  indi- 
vidual result  should  not  vary  more  than  10  per  cent  from  the  mean. 

Storage  op  Test  Pieces 

440.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

S9.  AppoTklns. — The  moiat  closet  may  consist  of  a  soapstone,  slate  or  concrete  boK, 
or  a  woodea  box  lined  with  metal.    If  a  wooden  box  is  used,  the  inteiior  should  be 


FiQ.  17. — Moist  Closet.  (From  Concrete,  PUtin  and  Reinfansed;  by  Taylor  &.  Thompson.) 

covered  with  felt  or  broad  wieking  kept  wet.  The  bottom  of  the  moist  closet  should 
be  covered  with  water.  The  interior  of  the  closet  shall  be  provided  with  non-absorbent 
shelves  on  which  to  place  the  test  pieces,  the  shelves  being  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  withdrawn  readily. 

60.  HetbodB. — Unless  otherwise  specified  all  test  pieces,  immediately  after  molding, 
shall  be  placed  in  the  moist  closet  for  from  20  to  24  hours. 

61.  The  briquettes  shall  be  kept  in  molds  on  glass  plates  in  the  moist  closet  for 
at  least  20  hours.  After  24  hours  in  moiat  air  the  briquettes  shall  be  immersed  in 
clean  water  in  storage  tanks  of  non-corroding  material. 

62.  The  ail  and  water  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  a  temperature 
of  21"  C.  (70°  F.). 

411.  Moist  Closet — Inaamuch  as  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  specimens  are  stored  has  an  important  effect  upon  setting 
and  strength,  pains  should  be  taken  to  maintain  complete  saturation  of 
the  air  in  the  moist  closet.     A  suitable  form  of  closet  is  that  shown  in 

*  See  experiments  by  W.  P.  Taylor  in  hia  Praetiad  Cement  Te*tuig,  P-  14S;  also 
Wheeler's  tests,  Rtport  ^  Chi^  Bngre.,  U.S.A.,  1895,  p.  2051. 
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Fig.  17;  one  made  of  concrete  is  described  by  E.  B.  McCready  in  the  Engr. 
News,  Vol.  58,  p.  107. 

4£L  Storage  Bttti. — After  specimens  are  removed  from  the  moist 
closet  they  should  be  stamped  or  marked  with  a  lead  pencil  or  water- 
proof crayon  before  immersion  in  the  water  bath.  Briquettes  should  be 
marked  near  the  ends.  The  bath  should  be  supplied  with  pure  running 
water  or  the  water  in  the  tank  should  be  changed  daily.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  salts  liberated  in  curiog  form  solutions  which  affect  the  strength 
of  the  specimens.     A  convenient  water  bath  is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 


Fio.  18. — Sketch  of  Storage  Tanks  for  Briquettes.     (From  Taylor's  Practical  Cement 

TettiJig.) 

For  the  effect  on  strength  of  early  removal  of  specimens  from  storage 
bath  see  Fig.  11,  Ch.  IX. 

THE  IHTEBPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  STABDAIID  TESTS 
443.  Geaeral  Recommendations. — The  student  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  tests  are  only  of  qualitative  value  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  sample  with  a  standard,  adopted  after  long  experience, 
or  to  compare  it  with  previous  samples  of  the  same  brand  of  cement. 
-Therefore,  before  accepting  or  rejecting  a  cement,  he  should  carefully 
consider  the  relative  value  of  the  results  of  each  test  and  the  cooditionB 
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under  which  the  cement  is  to  be  used.  Furthermore,  one  should  not 
condemn  a  sample  unless  certain  that  the  conditions  surrounding  each 
teat  were  standard.  Any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  a  result  should  be  re- 
moved by  performing  a  second  test  under  standard  conditions.  Below 
will  be  found  a  brief  discussion  of  the  criteria  determining  the  acceptar 
bility  of  Portland  cement  arranged  in  order  of  the  importance  of  the  vari- 
ouB  tests. 

444.  Soundness. — If  one  or  more  steamed  pats  ehow  signs  of  dis- 
tortion, checking,  diaint^ration  or  radial  cracks  (Fig.  8)  the  cement  should 
be  rejected;  or  if  conditions  permit  the  cement  may  be  stored  and  further 
soundness  tests  made  (Sec.  14  of  Specifications). 

Although  the  accelerated  soundiiess  tests  is  made  under  abnormal 
conditions,  yet  the  results  of  a  thousand  boiling  tests  made  by  W.  P. 
Taylor  on  different  brands  of  cement  bear  witness  to  its  value.  He  found 
that  about  one-third  of  the  cements  failing  in  the  boiling  test  gave  evidence 
of  unsoundness  in  air-cured  pats  or  a  retrogression  in  strength  inside  of 
twenty-eight  days;  within  one  year  approximately  seven-eighths  of  these 
cements  had  given  like  evidence  of  unfitness.  Furthermore,  only  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cements  which  passed  the  boiling  test  showed 
signs  of  unsoundness  in  the  air  pat  t€stfi  and  only  13  per  cent  retrograded 
in  strength  within  the  year. 

446.  Ten^e  StrengQi. — Keject  the  cement  if  the  strength  at  twenty- 
eight  days  is  less  than  required  by  the  specifications.  If  the  strength  of 
the  mortar  briquettes  at  twenty-eight  days  is  less  than  at  seven  days, 
reject.  If  the  strength  of  mortar  briquettes  is  a  trifle  below  the  standard 
at  seven  days  but  is  above  at  twenty-eight  days,  accept  the  cement. 
If  judgment  must  be  passed  upon  a  sample  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
reject  on  a  decidedly  low  inortar  test.  Hold  for  twenty-eight  days  if 
the  mortar  strength  is  shghtly  below  the  standard. 

446.  Time  of  Set. — If  the  cement  does  not  pass  the  specification  in 
the  laboratory  test,  determine  its  behavior  under  conditions  in  which  it 
will  be  used  before  condemning  it.  Slow  final  set  many  times  accom- 
panies coarseness,  which  will  also  affect  the  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar 
briquettes. 

447.  Fineness. — Inasmuch  as  no  sieves  made  at  the  present  time  are 
sufficiently  fine  to  determine  the  percentage  of  flour,  the  important  cement- 
ing element,  this  test  has  only  corroborative  value.  Generally,  a  coarse 
cement  will  exhibit  a  low  mortar  strength  and  will  oftentimes  fail  in  the 
soundness  test.  Cements  failing  in  the  fineness  test  should  not  be  accepted 
before  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  are  made. 

448.  Spedflc  Gravi^. — Like  the  fineness  test,  the  specific  gravity  is 
oftentimes  of  corroborative  value.  Its  chief  value  is  to  detect  fidultera- 
tion  when  the  average  specific  gravity  is  known.    Such  adulteration  ^jp 
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may  affect  tiie   mortar  tensile   strength  and  cause  unsoundness.     The 
importance  of  this  test  is  small. 

For  further  information  on  interpretation  of  results  of  cement  tests, 
consult  W,  P.  Taylor's  Practical  Cement  TesUjig  or  R.  K.  Meade's  Portland 
Cement. 

HISCELUUTEOUS  METHODS  OF  TBSTmO  CEHEHTS 

449.  Methods  of  Making  Cross-bendin|[  Tests  of  Cement — Cross- 
bending  tests  of  cement  have  been  advocated  occasionally,  but  they 
have  not  come  into  general  use  anywhere.  The  French  Commission 
have  also  undertaken  to  standardize  this  test.  They  recommend  a  speci- 
men 5  In.  (120  mm.)  long  and  O.S  in.  (20  mm.)  square  in  cross-section. 

M,  Durand-Claye  has  shown  by  very  extended  series  of  tests  in  tension 
and  in  cross-bending,  on  identical  samples  of  neat  Portland  cement,  that 
the  average  ratio  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  in  cross-bending  to  the  tensile 
strength,  as  determined  upon  standard  fonns  of  briquettes,  is  1.92  at  seven 
days  and  1.86  for  twenty-eight  days,  or  an  average  of  1.89.*  This  rela- 
tion was  found  to  sulraist  between  averages  made  up  from  the  means  of 
the  three  tests  in  each  set  of  six,  in  both  tension  and  cross-bending.  The 
mean  error  of  a  single  test  at  twenty-eight  days  was  found  to  be  2.10  per 
cent  for  the  tension  tests  and  2.13  per  cent  for  the  tests  in  cross-bending, 
thus  showing  that  the  two  methods  of  testing  were  equally  accordant. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tests  in  cross-bending  may  be  employed 
with  assurance  as  a  means  of  determining  both  relative  and  absolute 
values  of  cements  and  cement-mortars,  their  principal  disadvantage  lj"ing 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  few  records  extant  with  which  to  compare  the 
results  of  such  tests. 

The  principal  recommendation  for  the  use  of  transverse  tests  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  economy  of  a  testing  outfit.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
suitable  machine  for  testing  cement  transversely  could  be  constructed  for 
about  112,  while  a  set  of  molds  for  sixteen  prisms  would  cost  not  to  exceed 
$3,  or  if  these  latter  be  made  of  cast  iron  the  cost  need  not  exceed  $5  per 
set  of  twelve  after  the  patterns  are  madct 

It  is  further  claimed  that  since  all  transverse  breaks  are  fair,  while 
with  the  forms  of  briquettes  and  clips  in  use  in  America  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  breaks  occur  outside  of  the  minimum  section,  the  results 
of  transverse  tests  must  be  more  reliable.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to 
be  now  in  this  country  no  inclination  to  change  from  tension  to  trans- 
verse tests  of  cement. 

*  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Morrison,  in  their  thesis  published  in  Engineering  News, 
Dec.  14,  1893,  ahonr  that  for  neat  cement  this  ratio  was  1.8  on  prisms  1  in.  square 
and  broken  on  a  span  of  4  in. 

t  See  Engineering  Neva,  Vol.  30,  p.  469,  wheie  complete  detail  drawings  are  given 
of  both  the  machine  and  of  the  molda. 
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460.  Mediods  of  Testing  the  Adhedon  of  Cement  and  Cement  Mortars 
to  Various  Substances. — While  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  shows  the 
cohesion  of  the  mortar,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  its  adhesioa 
either  to  other  mortars  or  to  the  same  mixture  which  has  already  hardened, 
or  to  brick  or  stone  or  metal,  is  very  much  less  than  its  cohesion.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  have  a  standard  test  of  adhesion,  as  well  as  of 
strength.  Because  teats  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  new,  no  general 
custom  has  been  established  in  America  on  the  subject;  but  the  following 
recfHnmendations  have  been  made  by  the  French  Commission: 

(1)  For  testa  of  adhesion  of  cements  and  cement-mortars  use  will  be 
made  of  a  special  form  of  briquette,  molded  in  two  parts,  these  two  parts 
consisting  of  the  two  materials  whose  ^^ 
adhesion  is  to  be  tested,  provided  both  l^ 
can  be  molded,  or  containing  between 
them  a  prism  of  the  solid  body  to  which 
the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  is  to  be 
determined.  The  form  of  this  briquette, 
as  modified  for  English  units,  with  1  sq.  in. 
of  area  on  the  surface  of  adhesion,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  This  mold  is  formed 
in  two  parts,  and  is  used  to  form  in  suc- 
cession the  two  halves  of  the  complete 
briquette. 

(2)  To  compare  the  force  of  adhesion 
of  different  cements  to  a  given  material, 
normal  adhesion-blocka  wiU  be  prepared 
as  follows:  Use  for  these  always  one 
kind  of  standard  Portland  cement  which 
has  passed  a  sieve  of  eighty  meshes  to  p,^  la.—Fom  of  Briquette  for  Ad- 
the  linear  inch,  mixed  with  the  standard  hesion  Test  of  Cement  as  Adopted 
sand  No.  3  (sand  passing  a  No.  15  and  by  the  French  CommissioD  and 
held  on  a  No.  11  sieve)  in  the  proportion      Adapted  to  English  Unite. 

of  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  These  normal  adhesion-blocks  will  be 
molded  in  the  form  of  one-half  of  the  briquette  shown  in  Fig.  19."  It 
will  be  gauged  with  9  per  cent  of  water  and  rammed  into  the  mold.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  in  air  it  will  be  placed  in  fresh  water  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twenty-eight  dayB.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  will  first 
be  dried  and  its  adhesion-surface  polished  with  emery-paper. 

(3)  The  cement  to  be  tested  for  adhesion  with  these  standard  blocks 
prepared  as  above  will  be  mixed  as  a  normal  plastic  mortar,  one  of  cement 
to  three  of  sand  (the  consistency  advocated  is  about  the  same  as  the 

*  The  detail  drawinB^  of  these  molds  are  ^veit  in'Cotn.  liet  M&lukkt  lyEttai  Mat. 
Conit.,  Vol.  4,  p.  284. 
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A.S.T.M.  recommends),  which  will  be  introduced  into  the  mold  with  a 
trowel,  this  mold  now  being  placed  with  a  noroial  adhesion-block  at 
the  bottom  in  place  of  the  movable  metallic  disc.  The  mold  will  remain 
upon  this  completed  block  until  it  is  ready  for  testing,  and  the  block  will 
be  allowed  to  harden  either  in  air  or  water,  and  for  such  period  as  the  test 
requires.  It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  tests,  the  periods  of  time, 
the  methods  of  hardening,  and  the  recording  of  the  results  should  com|^y 
with  the  conditions  given  for  tension  tests  of  cement. 

(4)  To  compare  the  force  of  adhesion  of  a  given  cement  to  different  maie- 
riah:  For  this  purpose  the  test-specimens  will  be  prepared  as  described 
above,  except  that  in  place  of  the  normal  adhesion-blocks  similar  blocks  of 
the  various  materials  to  be  tested  will  be  prepared  and  allowed  to  harden, 
provided  these  are  such  as  can  be  molded  in  this  manner.  If  such  mate- 
rials are  solid,  small  discs,  about  |  in.  thick,  will  be  prepared,  and  these 
will  be  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  in  place  of  the  metallic  disc,  the 
adhesion-block  to  be  completed  by  using  neat  Portland-cement  mortar. 
After  this  has  hardened  the  briquette  will  be  completed  by  making  the 
other  half  of  a  standard  plastic  mortar,  one  cement  to  three  of  sand, 
usii^  the  particular  kind  of  cement  whose  adhesion  to  these  various 
substances  is  to  be  tested. 

If  the  normal  plastic  mortar  is  not  used  in  adhesion  tests,  a  full  de- 
scription of  its  composition  should  be  indicated  on  the  records. 

These  adhesion-briquettes  should  be  broken  on  a  standard  tension- 
testing  machine,  using  the  regular  tension-clips.* 

In  connection  with  the  methods  of  testing  adhesion,  one  should  also 
examine  the  report  of  Feret  on  "  The  Adhesive  Strength  of  HydrauUc 
Cements,"  Proe.  I.A.T.M.,  Brussels  Congress,  1806,  Problem  10.  As 
the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  Feret  advocates  the  use  of  a  pris- 
matic specimen  4  by  4  by  16  cm.  (1.6  by  1.6  by  6.4  in.)  in  dimensions, 
one  end  of  which  is  bonded  to  the  body  with  which  adhesion  is  to  be  tested. 
He  outlines  very  careful  methods  for  mixing,  molding,  and  curing  the  speta- 
mens  and  recommends  that  the  prisms  be  torn  apart  by  subjecting  them  to 
a  imiform  bending  moment. 

461.  Methods  of  Detennining  Yield. — This  test  is  used  primarily  to 
determine  the  volume  of  paste,  mortar  or  concrete  which  can  be  obtained 
from  given  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  It  is  also  possible  to  determine 
the  density  of  the  mixture  from  the  test,  if  the  weights  and  specific  gravities 
of  each  ingredient  are  known. 

The  French  Commission  recommended  that  the  yield  be  determined 
in  either  of  the  following  ways :  The  volume  of  1  kilogram  of  neat  cement 
paste  or  mortar  of  proper  consistency  should  be  measured  by  compacting 

*Id  order  that  the-spedmem  may  fit  A.S.T.M.  gripe,  a  slight  modification  of 
the  above  form  will  b&  fouDd  uetstaaaiy. 
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in  a  glass  burette  about  2J  in.  in  diameter,  due  care  being  taken  to  expel 
any  entrained  air;  or,  the  set  paste  may  be  weighed  in  air  and  in  water 
and  the  yield  computed  from  the  loss  in  weight. 

Another  convenient  method  of  measuring  the  yield  of  mortars  and 
concretes  may  be  found  in  Art.  463. 

462.  Method  til  Testify  Porosi^. — Since  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  absorption  capacity  of  a  substance  is  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  its  pores  or  void  spaces,  experiments  are  sometimes 
made  to  determine  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  pores  to  the  total  apparent 
volume  of  the  substance — the  porosity. 

The  French  Commission  in  its  report  *   includes  the  space  occupied 
by  water  not  chemically  combined  with  the  cement  under  pore  space  and 
defines  porosity  as  .the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
solid  volumes  to  the  apparent  volume. 
Let    V  =  the  apparent  volume; 
p=the  absolute  volume; 
P  =  the  dry  weight  in  air; 
p  =  the  weight  of  the  completely  saturated  block  immersed  in 

water; 
p'=the  weight  of  the  dry  block  immersed  in  water. 

Then  Porosity=— ^=^5^,. 

The  Commission  suggests  that  the  volume  of  the  specimens  be  between 
18  and  30  cu.in.  and  recommends  either  of  the  following  methods  of 
testing. 

The  block  should  be  dried  at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  60*  C, 
(104°-140"  F.)  until  of  constant  weight.  It  should  then  be  placed  under 
the  exhaust  of  an  air  pump  and  subjected  to  a  pressiu^  not  over  25  mm. 
of  mercury  for  fifteen  minutes  so  that  all  air  will  be  driven  from  its  pores. 
Without  changing  the  pressure  the  specimen  should  then  be  immersed 
in  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours  before  weighing.  The 
apparent  volume  (F)  may  be  determined  by  exact  measurement  or  by 
determining  the  difference  between,  the  dry  weight  and  the  weight  of  the 
dry  specimen  immersed  in  water.  If  the  latter  observation  is  made  it 
should  be  done  before  weighing  in  water.  To  insure  against  absorption, 
the  specimen  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  melted  tallow. 

If  facilities  for  producing  a  vacuum  are  not  to  be  had,  then  another 

method  of  removing  air  and  filling  the  pores  with  water  may  be  employed 

provided  the  specimen  can  be  subjected  without  injury  to  the  action 

of  filing  water.    In  this  case  the  specimen  should  be  placed  in  water  for 

*  Com.  Mithode*  tTEaaai  Mat.  Con.,  189S,  VoL  4,  p.  247. 
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forty-eight  hours.  It  should  then  be  immersed  in  cold  water  which  ia 
raised  to  the  boiUng-point  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for  two 
hours.  Without  removing  the  block  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and 
then  weighed  after  twenty-four  hours. 

463.  Mediods  of  Testing  the  Peimeability  of  Cements  and  Mortars. — 
The  permeabihty  of  cement-mortar  is  often  a  very  important  matter, 
as  in  the  case  of  reservoir  wells  and  linings,  and  often  in  foundation 
walls  placed  below  the  level  of  the  ground-water.  Neat  cement-mortar 
is  absolutely  impervious  when  it  has  hardened  and  has  not  cracked, 

and  so  also  is  a  mixture  of  one  to  one, 

or  even  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  c^nent, 
by  weight,  if  well  mixed.  The  normal 
mixture  of  three  of  sand  to  one  of  cement 
may  also  be  made  practically  impervious 
with  the  most  thorough  mixing  of  the 
dry  ingredients  and  a  compacting  of  the 
mortar  by  hard  ramming. 

Pn^essor  Tetmajer  has  used  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  Fig.  20  to  obtain  a 
modulus  of  permeability.  Here  a  cylin- 
der of  the  mortar  is  made  and  allowed 
to  harden  under  water  for  a  specified 
time.  It  is  then  mounted  in  the  appa^ 
ratus  by  means  of  annular  rubber-cushion 
or  packing  discs,  and  the  water  let  on 
below  under  a  known  pressure.  The 
permeability  of  the  mortar  is  indicated 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  water  passes 
the  disc  and  rises  in  the  glass  tube  above, 
which  is  graduated  to  cubic  centimeters. 
J.  B.  Johnson  also  used  this  apparatus 
with  satisfactory  results,  a  convenient 
pressure  to  use  being  that-  of  the  city 
water-mains.* 
recommended  a  standard  permeability  test  as 


Fig.  20.— Tetmajer' 8  ApparatuB  for 
Testing  the  Permeability  of 
Cement-mortar.  {Mitteilungen 
der  Mat«rifJ  -  prllfuDgs  -  Anstalt, 
Poly.  Zurich,  Vol.  6.) 


The  French  Comi 
follows: 

(1)  The  permeability  of  cement-mortars  will  be  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  liters  of  water  passing  per  hour  through  a  cubical  block  of  7  cm. 
(say  2|  in.)  on  a  side,  under  the  following  conditions. 

The  water  will  be  brought  to  the  top  face  of  the  specimen,  laid  edge- 
wise (what  was  the  horizontal  plane  in  the  formation  of  the  cube  now 

*  A  modification  of  this  method  hae  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Bee  Art.  622. 
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becoming  a  vertical  plane),  through  a  glass  tube,  35  mm.  internal  diameter 
and  about  4  or  5  in.  high,  which  is  sealed  to  the  top  face  of  the  cube  by 
neat  cement-mortar  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  A  rubber  tube  connects  the  upper 
end  of  the  glass  tube  with  the  reservoir  placed  at  a  height  (from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  of  immersion  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir)  of  4  in.,  40  in.,  or  400  in.  (0.1  m., 
1.0  m.,  or  10.0  m.). 

Before  beginning  the  experiment  the  cube  of  mortar 
is  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
during  the  test  the  block  is  to  remain  immersed  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  impervious  coating  on 
the  outside  from  the  evaporation  of  the  exuding 
water. 

The  volume  of  water  passing  will  be  given  for  the 
standard  periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  seven  days, 
twenty-eight  days,  and  three  months.  For  very 
porous  mortar  a  shorter  period  than  twenty-four  hours 
may  be  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bead  of 
water  must  be  stated. 

Teste  wiU  be  made  on  three  similar  specimens,  the 
mean  of  the  two  most  accordant  results  to  be  used. 

(2)  The  normal  lest  of  permeability  will  be  made 
on  cubes  made  up  of  normal  plastic  mortar  (3  sand 
to  1  cement,  by  weight)  as  described  in  Art.  416,* 
and  the  specimen  cubes  must  harden  in  water  under 
the  normal  conditions  for  twenty-eight  days  before  testing. 

For  tests  on  other  mixtures,  and  for  other  periods  of  hardening,  they 
recommend  that  mixtures  of  2  sand  to  1  cement,  and  5  sand  to  I  cement, 
by  weight,  and  hardening  periods  of  seven  days,  twenty-eight  days,  and 
three  months  be  chosen. 

In  all  cases  the  composition,  age,  and  conditions  of  hardening  must 
be  stated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  water  passed  and  the  pressure-head 
used. 

The  method  and  form  of  specimen  adopted  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  testing  concrete  (see  Art.  524)  can  also  be  very  effectively  used 
in  testing  the  permeability  of  cements  and  mortars. 

*  The  codiriatency  referred  to  ia  practically  the  same  aa  that  recommended  by  the 
PicDch  CominiBaion. 


Fia.  21. — Apparatus 
for  Testing  the 
PenneabiUty  6  f 
Cement  -  mortar. 
(Recommended 
by    the    French 
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CHAPTER  Xm 
MAKING  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

UL  Introduction. — When  ueing  concrete  and  mortar  in  construction 
the  engineer  ia  placed  in  the  position  of  a  manufactiucr  who  fabricates  a 
finished  structural  product  from  several  raw  materials.  It  ia,  therefore, 
necessary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  properties  of  the 
constituent  materials  and  the  methods  of  handling  them  in  order  that  a 
satisfactory  product  will  result.  In  view  of  this  consideration  and  in  view 
of  the  great  number  of  concrete  constructions  now  being  built,  we  shall 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  important  factors  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  mortar  and  concrete. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  very  often  the  ideal  conditions  bereinafter 
mentioned  cannot  be  attained  in  practice:  Old  cement  must  sometimes 
be  used;  only  a  fine-grained  sand  is  attainable;  the  gravel  is  dirty  or  is  of 
decidedly  variable  gradation  and  cannot  be  economically  screened;  a 
very  wet  consistency  must  be  used  on  account  of  difl^culties  encountered 
in  placing  the  concrete;  or  no  care  can  be  given  to  providing  suitable  curing 
conditions.  Very  often  such  undesirable  cofiditiona  may  be  offset,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  cement  in  the  mixture. 
Many  times  it  will  be  found  economical  to  use  local  material  of  potw  qual- 
ity in  a  rich  mixture  rather  than  to  ship  in  a  superior  sand  <»  gravel  and 
use  a  lean  mix.  Then,  too,  there  is  often  a  wide  variation  in  the  (iniabed 
concrete  due  to  methods  of  handling.*  Changes  in  consistency  may  easily 
produce  variations  of  100  per  cent  in  strength  and  the  methods  of  mixing 
and  placing  adopted  by  different  concerns  may  also  be  reeponsible  for  as 
wide  variations  in  properties.  All  of  these  facts  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  testing  samples  of  concrete,  made  under  the  conditions  of  practice, 
before  deciding  upon  the  proper  mixture  to  nse;  and  also,  they  point  out 
the  importance  of  testing  the  product  as  used  in  the  work. 

Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  concrete  structures  are  often  built  and 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  testing,  there  has  been  a  great  reticence  on  the  port 
of  engineers  to  specify  tests  of  concrete.  They  have  framed  specifications 
oontaining  demands  for  certain  more  or  less  easily  determined  properties 
of  the  cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone;  have  called  for  certain  proportions, 
and  have  stipulated  a  method  of  mixing;  but  definite  specifications  for 
the  properties  of  the  manufactured  product  are  in  most  cases  wanting. 
*  See  leaults  obUuned  by  U-  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Ttdmologie  Paper  No.  58. 
40S 
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As  undue  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  acceptance  tests  of  the  constituent 
materiab.    These  tests  are  valuable  and  Berve  to  eliminate  most  poor 
material.    Nevertheless,  the  acceptance  teats  sometimes  advocated  for 
sands  are  not  always  true  criteria  of  the  relative  values  of  the  concretes 
made  from  them,  and  sometimes  cause  the  rejection  of  satisfactory  mate- 
rial.   Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall  now  consider  the  properties  of 
aggregates  and  the  methods  of  testing  and 
proportioning   them.     In   order   to  appre- 
ciate   better    the    significance    of    certain 
much-used  terms  their  definitions  will  re- 
cdve  first  attention. 

DEFIHITIORS 

4BS.  M<»tar. — A  mixture  of  sand, 
screenings,  or  similar  inert  particles,  with 
cement  and  water  which  has  the  capacity 
of  hardening  into  a  rocklike  mass  is  called 
mortar.  In  g^eral  the  maximum  size  of 
the  inert  particles  in  mortars  is  less  than 
iinch. 

166.  Concrete. — A  mixture  of  crushed 
stone,  gravel,  of  similar  inert  material  with 
a  mortar  is  called  concrete.  The  maximum 
site  of  inert  particles  in  concrete  is  variable 
but  is  ordinarily  under  two  inches.  Rubble 
concrete  is  made  by  embedding  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  large  boulders  or  blocks 
of  stone  in  concrete. 

467.  Cement. — The  binding  agencies 
most  commonly  employed  in  making  con- 
crete are  the  hydraulic  cements  and  the 
bitumens.  In  this  book  only  concrete  and 
mortar  made  from  the  hydraulic  cements 
will  be  considered;  and,  whenever,  in  this 
and  succeeding  chapters,  the  term  concrete 

or  mortar  appears  unqualified,  Portland  cement  should  be  understood 
to  be  the  binder.  For  information  concerning  the  properties,  the 
methods  of  testing  and  the  standards  for  cements,  reference  should  be 
made  to  Ch.  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 

468.  Aggregate. — The  inert  particles  within  concrete  or  mortar  com- 
prise the  aggK^te.  Although  no  hard  and  fast  division  can  be  made 
aaodfl,  screenings,  mine  tailings,  pulverized  slag,  etc.,  in  which  the  max- 
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mum  diameter  of  particles  is  less  thaji  }  in.  may  be  classed  as  fine  aggre- 
gate;  crushed  stone,  gravel,  cinders,  slag  and  the  like  containing  larger 
particles  are  called  coarse  aggregate. 

469.  Silt  is  the  impalpable  dust  which  is  present,  at  least  in  small 
proportion  in  nearly  all  aggregates.  The  amount  of  silt  can  be  determined 
with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1.  One  or  two  hundred  grama 
of  dry  fine  aggregate  is  carefully  weighed,  placed  in  the  percolator  and 
washed  by  a  stream  of  pure  water  from  the  bottle  (ft).  The  silt  is  contin- 
uously stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  effluent  from  the  percolator  beciHnes 
clear.  The  residue  in  the  percolator  is  then  dried,  and  the  loss  in  weight 
determined.  If  an  analysis  of  the 
'  silt   is   desired   the  effluent  from  the 

'  percolator  is  filtered,  and  the  residue 

<m  the  filter  is  dried  and  analyzed. 
In  order  to  obtain  consistent  results 
the  dimenaons  of  the  percolator,  ve- 
locity of  flow  of  water,  size  of  orifice 
and  method  of  stirring  should  be 
standardized. 

460.  Specific  Wei«^t— The  weight 
of  an  aggr^ate  contained  in  a  meas- 
ure of  unit  volume  is  called  its  specific 
weight.  Generally  the  units  of  volume 
used  in  this  countay  are  the  cubic  foot 
and  the  cubic  yard. 

Inasmuch  as  this  determination  is 
—  affected  by  the  mcnsture  content  of 

Fig.  2.-Voidmeter  (a);  Specific  Weight    *!>«  aggregate  due  consideration  of  the 
AppantuB  (6).  latter  should  be  given.     In  specific 

weight  determinations  on  fine  aggre- 
gate the  results  for  dry  material  cannot  be  accurately  computed  from 
tests  in  which  the  moisture  content  is  sufficient  to  wet  the  surfaces  of 
the  particles.  (See  Art.  471.)  Obviously  the  d^ree  of  compactness  erf 
the  material  also  greatly  influences  the  specific  weight;  hence  the  adject- 
ives rammed,  compacted,  shaken-down  and  loose  are  used. 

Unfortimately  no  absolute  standards  of  measurement  have  been  agreed 
upon,  but  a  suitable  laboratory  device  for  making  determinations  of  the 
weight  per  cubic  foot  loose  is  shown  in  Fig.  2(a).  By  controlling  the  size 
of  the  opening  between  the  trapdoors  of  this  apparatus  the  aggregate  in 
the  hopper  is  allowed  to  fall  3  ft.  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  foot  per  minute  and 
the  surplus  material  is  struck  from  the  top  of  the  cubic  foot  measure  before 
the  latter  is  moved  to  the  scales.  In  the  field  a  like  degree  of  compactness 
may  be  gotten  by  allowing  the  aggregate  to  slide  off  a  shovel  held  at  a 
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hei^t  of  3  ft,  above  a  14-qt.  pail.  Loose  measurements  of  volumes  are 
commonly  made,  and  unless  otherwise  specified  this  method  will  be  imder- 
Btood  herein. 

Ml.  Voids. — If  an  aggr^ate  is  poured  into  a  container  of  any  sort 
it  will  be  observed  that  not  all  of  the  space  within  the  container  is  filled. 
To  tlie  vacant  spaces  between  the  particles  of  aggregate  the  name  voids 
is  applied.  Keceesarily,  the  percentage  of  voids  like  the  specific  weight  is 
affected  by  the  compactness  of  the  ^gregate  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  it  contains.  Generally  void  determinations  are  made  on  material 
measured  loose. 

There  are  two  classes  of  methods  commonly  employed  for  measuring 
voids,  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The  most-used  direct  method  consists 
in  determining  the  volume  of  liquid,  generally  water,  which  is  required  to 
fill  the  voids  in  a  given  quantity  of  material.  Since  in  pouring  water  into 
fine  a^r^;ate  it  is  impossible  to  expel  ail  the  air  between  the  particles, 
the  measured  voids  are  smaller  than  the  actual.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
evident  that  the  above  direct  method  shonld  not  be  used  with  fine  aggre- 
gates unless  the  test  is  conducted  in  a  vacuum.  By  the  indirect  method, 
the  solid  volume  of  a  known  quantity  of  aggregate  is  gotten  by  pouring 
the  material  into  a  calibrated  tank  partially  filled  with  water;  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  apparent  volume  of  material  and  the  volume  of  water 
displaced  equals  the  voids.  If  very  accurate  results  are  desired  void 
measurements  should  be  corrected  for  the  porosity  *  of  the  a^regate  and 
the  moisture  it  contains.  If  the  latter  corrections  are  made  the  specific 
gravity  may  also  be  gotten  by  this  method  (see.  Art.  408).  Fig.  2(6) 
shows  a  convenient  device  for  measuring  voids  by  this  indirect  method,  t 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate  is  known  the  voids  may  be 
calculated  thus: 

_  . ,      62.5Xsp.  gr.  of  a^ffiregate    wt.  per  cu.  ft.  of  aggregate 

rer  cent,  voids  = n^nr., 1 ^~i • 

0.625  Xsp.  gr.  of  aggregate 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  particles  in  the  f^^^egate  greatly  affects 

the  voids.     If  a  mass  of  spheres  of  equal  diameters  be  piled  as  compactly 

as  possible  it  may  be  shown  that  the  per  cent  voids  is  approximately 

26.J    If  spheres  of  smaller  diameter,  which  will  just  fit  into  interstices  in 

the  original  pUe,  are  added,  it  is  evident  that  the  voids  may  be  reduced. 

By  the  insertion  of  a  third  lot  of  still  smaller  spheres  within  the  voids  left 

in  the  pile  a  further  reduction  in  voids  may  be  made.     Although  particles 

of  aggr^ate  cannot  be  assigned  to  such  definite  positions,  especially  if 

t^ey  are  loosely  piled,  yet  experiments  have  shown  that  the  voids  in  loose 

*8eeArt.269. 

tFor  other  devices  for  determining  voids  see  B  U^in  No.  329,  U.  B.  G.  9. 
i  See  ConereU  Plain  and  Reinforced,  by  Taylor  find  Thompaon,  Srd  Bd.,  p.  130^  for 
demomtration. 
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material  may  be  greatly  decreased  by  properly  grading  the  Buea  of  the 
constituent  particles. 

462.  Mechanical  analysis  consistfi  in  detenninii^  the  proportionate 
amounts  of  particles  held  on  or  passing  through  a  Heries  of  sieves  differing 
in  size  of  mesh.  Such  analyses  indicate  whether  the  material  is  property 
graded  to  produce  the  minimum  voids,  when  it  is  made  into  mortar  or  con- 
crete. They  also  provide  a  means  of  studying  how  the  gradation  of  par- 
ticles may  be  improved  by  making  proper  additions  and  how  different 
grades  of  aggregates  may  be  combined  with  cement  to  form  the  most 
efficient  mix. 

For  analyzing  fine  aggregate  it  ie  common  practice  in  this  country  to 
employ  sieves  made  of  woven-brass  wire.  In  some  laboratories  sheet 
brass  perforated  with  circular  holes  is  used  instead  of  the  wire  cloth.  The 
number  of  meshes  per  linear  inch,  the  diuneter  of  wire  and  size  of  opening 
in  the  most-used  sieves  are  given  in  the  upper  part  of  Table  1.  The 
sieves  listed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table  are  sufficient  for  most  gradation 
tests  on  fine  aggregates.  Sieves  for  fine  aggregate  are  generally  made 
8  in.  in  diameter  and  2\  in.  deep.  They  are  so  fashioned  that  they  may  be 
nested  one  above  the  other  with  the  sizes  turanged  in  order  of  fineness  of 
mesh  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

TABE  1.— SIZES  OF  OPENINGS  AND    DIAMETER  OF  WIRES  IN    SIEVES 
FOR  FINE  AGGREGATE, 
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For  coarse  a^regate,  sieves  are  made  from  woven-wire  meshing  or 
sheet  metal  perforated  with  round  holes.  The  size  of  opening,  generally 
in  the  clear,  is  stated  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  Wooden-rimmed  sieves 
16  to  20  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep  equipped  with  meshing  or  perfw- 
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ated  metal  vaiying  in  diameter  of  opening  from  J  in.  to  I  in.  by  |  in.  inter- 
vals and  from  1-in.  to  2)-)n  by  \-\n.  intervals  form  a  convenient  series  for 
laboratory  use.  For  ordinary  use  the  following  sizes  are  convenient: 
2,  li,  i  J.  1  in. 

Before  using,  all  sieves  should  be  carefully  calibrated  to  ascertain  the 
variation  in  shape  and  size  of  openings  and  the  average  diameter  of  the 
mesh.  For  fine  sieves  a  linen  tester's  microscope  may  be  used  to  count 
the  meshes  but  a  microscope  fitted  with  a  graduated  eye-piece  is  neoes- 
•sary  to  measure  accurately  the  size  of  the  wire.  Coarser  sieves  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  micrometer  calipers.  The  most  accurate  calibrsr 
tions  can  be  made  by  shaking  materials  of  known  analysis  upon  the  given 
sieve  and  determining  the  per  cent  passing.  The  diameter  of  opening  in  a 
given  meve  should  not  vary  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  specified 
average  diameter. 

In  making  the  mechanical  analysis  test  a  representative  sample  * 
of  the  f^gregate  should  be  dried  and  weighed  on  scales  accurate  and  sen- 
ative  to  0.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample.  For  fine  as£r&- 
gat«  a  1000-gram  sample  is  a  convenient  quantity.  Commonly,  the 
raeves  are  nested  in  a  mechanical  shaker,  a  type  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  Ch.  IX.  The  sample  is  poured  on  the  top  sieve,  the  cover  secured  in 
place,  and  the  apparatus  is  nin  for  a  length  of  time  which  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  separate  similar  material.  For  determination  on  coarse 
aggr^ate,  a  SO-  to  100-lb.  sample, .depending  upon  the  range  in  size  of 
particles,  should  be  used.  In  the  laboratory,  this  sieving  ia  generally 
done  by  hand  startii^  with  the  coarsest  sieve. 

When  weighing  the  residues  on  the  sieves,  it  is  convenient  to  place  the 
material  passing  the  finest  sieve  in  the  scale  pan  first,  then  add  the  material 
passing  the  next  coarser  sieve  and  so  on;  By  this  procedure  the  successive 
weight  readings  may  be  easily  converted  into  per  cents  passing  and  the 
discrepancy  between  the  final  and  initial  weight  of  the  sample  furnishes  a 
check  upon  the  losses  in  sieving. 

Interpretation  of  the  results  of  mechanical  analyses  are  most  readily 
made  by  means  of  diagrams.  In  these  diagrams  per  cents  by  weight 
passing  a  given  size  of  mesh  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the  diameters 
of  openings  in  the  mesh  as  atMcissas.  Examples  of  such  diagrams  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  5. 

463.  Yield. — The  ratio  of  the  volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  to  the 
volume  of  a^regate  contained  in  the  mix  is  called  the  yield.  The  value 
of  this  index  is  apparent  in  computing  quantities  of  materials  required  to 
fill  a  given  set  of  forms  with  concrete  or  mortar.  Since  sand,  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  generally  sold  by  loose  measurement,  it  is  customary 
to  base  the  yield  upon  volume  of  aggregate  measured  loose. 

*  For  method  of  selecting  a  representative  sample,  see  Art.  466. 
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The  following  method  of  determiniiif;  yield  has  been  emfdoyed  for 
several  years  at  the  University  of  Wiscondn.  The  detemuDations  are 
made  in  calibrated  cylindiic&l  cans.  Each  of  these  cans  is  equipped  with 
a  loosely  fitting  plunger  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  pistoD 
rod  which  is  so  graduated  that  the  volume  of  the  mix 
may  be  read  in  decimals  of  a  cubic  foot.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  large  yield  can  used  for  determiniag  yield  of  concrete. 
About  3  lb.  of  dry  materials  are  used  to  determine  the 
yield  of  mortars  and  150  'b.  for  the  determinations  on  , 
concrete.  After  the  specific  weight  of  the  aggregate  has 
been  gotten,  the  requisite  amount  of  each  material  is 
weighed  and  mixed  on  a  non-absorbent  mixing  board  in 
accordance  with  a  standard,  method.  The  mix  is  then 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  in  four  layers  d  equal 
thickness.  In  the  mortar  tests  each  layer  is  compacted 
by  an  iron  tamper  having  a  face  1}  in.  in  diameter,  which 
is  the  radius  of  the  inside  of  the  mortar  yield  can.  In 
the  tests  on  concrete,  after  the  introduction  of  each  layer, 
the  material  is  puddled  with  an  iron  rod  and  the  cylinder 
is  raised  6  in.  and  dropped  on  the  concrete  floor  fi\e 
times  to  compact  the  mixture.  After  the  mixing  board 
and  tools  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all  material 
put  into  the  can  the  plunger  is  inserted,  and  whirled 
around  to  level  the  top  of  the  mix.  A  tripod  (t)  which 
carries  an  index  (/)  is  next  slipped  over  the  end  of  the 
piston  rod  and  rested  on  the  top  of  the  yield  can.  The 
reading  on  the  plunger  rod  opposite  the  index  on  the 
tripod  gives  the  volume  of  the  mix. 
In  calculating  the  results  of  the  test  the  losses  are  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  each  material  passing  a  No.  74  ueve,  since 
experiments  have  shown  that  practically  all  material  lost  can  be  washed 
through  this  sieve. 

464.  Density  *  is  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  solid  particles 
of  cement  plus  aggregate  to  the  volume  of  the  resulting  mortar  or  concrete. 
If  c,  s,  and  g,  represent  the  absolute  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel, 
respectively,  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete,  the  denBity=p  =  c+s+(i.  If 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  cement  and  aggregate  are  known  then  the 
density  of  a  mix  may  be  computed  from  the  results  of  the  yield  test  as 
follows:  Let  F™ volume  of  mix;  Wc,  W„  and  W,—  the  we^ts  of  the 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  respectively,  corrected  for  losses  in  mixing; 


Fio.  3.— Yield 
Can. 


*  Note  that  this  definition  difFera  from  that  usually  giveii  in  treatiBes  oi 
by  excluding  the  maw  of  the  water.    The  term  solidity  ratio,  adopted  io  Ttdmobgk 
Paper  No.  58  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stwdarde,  is  more  entct. 
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K„  K„  and  K,  =  the  specific  gravities  of  the  cement,  sand,  and  gravel, 
respectively;  W^=  the  weight  per  cubic  unit  of  water,  then 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  density  of  a  mortar  or  concrete  is  a 
measure  of  its  strength  and  imperviousness. 

CHARACTER^nCS  AKD  PROPBKTIBS  OF  PIHB  AOOSEGATE 

46S.  Importance  of  Good  Aggregate. — Although  the  importance  of 
testing  cement  has  been  recognized  for  a  good  many  years,  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  properties  of  the  aggregate 
has  been  appreciated.  Now,  however,  with  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments  and  the  records  of  failures  caused  by  the  use  of  poor  aggre- 
gate before  them,  engineers  are  becoming  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  aggregate  is  fully  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  cement.  Inasmuch  as  fine  aggregates  of  any  one 
type,  even  those  from  the  same  deposit,  often  differ  widely  in  their  char- 
acteristics and  properties,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  leam  as  much  as 
possible  about  them  before  using  in  any  important  work.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  satisfactory  test  reports  on  the  aggregate  do 
not  insure  good  concrete, 

M6.  Sampling  Aggregate. — Just  as  it  is  essential  to  secure  representa- 
tive material  for  cement  tests  and  like  analyses,  so  in  determining  the 
value  of  an  aggregate,  it  is  necessary  that  due  attention  be  given  to  the 
securing  of  a  fair  sample.  If  the  character  of  the  deposit,  or  supply  of 
material,  is  quite  variable  then  individual  samples  of  the  different  grades 
may  well  be  taken  and  tested  separately,  or  mixed  tf^ther  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  variation  in  quality. 

In  sampling  the  open  face  of  a  sand  or  gravel  pit,  the  character  of  the 
overlying  material,  the  stripping,  should  be  noted  and  the  face  of  the 
opening  sampled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  This  may  be  conveniently 
done  by  scooping  vertical  troughs  out  of  the  face  of  the  bank  with  a  ptdl 
which  should  be  so  manipulated  that  an  equal  amount  of  material  is 
secured  from  every  portion  of  each  trough.  If  sharply  defined  strata  of 
fine  and  coarse  particles  are  present,  it  is  well  to  8eciu«  separate  samples 
of  the  material  composing  these  layers. 

When  one  is  sampling  a  pile  of  a^r^ate,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  coarse  particles  tend  to  separate  and  flow  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  consequently  it  is  desirable  either  to  flatten  the  pile  and  employ  the 
"  method  of  quartering  "  *  or,  if  the  pile  is  very  large,  to  proceed  in  t^ 
same  manner  as  suggested  in  sampling  a  pit 
•  See  Art.  401- 
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In  selecting  portions  of  a  sample  of  an^r^ate  for  the  different  tests  the 
method  of  quartering  or  an  equally  efficient  method  should  be  emf^oyed. 

467.  Requirements  for  Fine  Aggregate. — The  fine  aggregate  should 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  hard,  tough  grains  of  different  sizes.  Particles 
of  approximately  equal  dimensions  are  preferable  to  elongated  gnum; 
since  the  former,  with  similar  gradation  of  sizes,  produce  more  compact 
mixtures  containing  less  voids  than  the  latter.  The  sharpness  of  the 
grains  is  of  httle  importance.  The  fine  aggregate  should  be  free  from 
any  minerals  of  a  weak,  friable  nature  and  from  other  impurities  such  as 
organic  or  vegetable  matter,  the  presence  of  which  in  very  smail  per- 
centages may  be  very  injurious.  The  presence  of  10  per  cent  or  more  of 
clay  or  loam  is,  in  general,  objectionable.  Smaller  percentages  of  these 
impurities  may  impair  the  efficiency  of  fine  sands. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  sizes  of  the  particles  in  fine  aggregate  suitable 
for  concrete  construction  should  be  graded  as  follows:  the  maximum  site 
of  grain  should  not  be  over  J-  in.,  between  40  and  60  per  cent  (l^  weight) 
should  be  held  on  a  No.  30  sieve  and  not  over  10  per  cent  should  pass  a 
No.  100  sieve. 

Whenever  time  permite  strength  tests  should  be  made  of  mortara 
containing  the  fine  aggregate.  In  fact,  it  i^  imsafe  to  use  sands  of  unproven 
quality  unless  such  strength  tests  are  made.  A  1  :  3  mortar  <tf  standard 
consistency,  made  from  good  sand  or  screenings  should  have  a  strength 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  similar  mortar  of  standard  sand  made  by  the 
same  operator.  Compression  teata  are  the  most  valuable,  although  ten- 
sion or  transverse  tests  are  permissible.  If  the  sand  is  to  be  used  in 
making  concrete  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
cement  and  stone  with  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the  .strength  of  the 
hardened  mixture  should  be  ascertained.* 

468.  Composition  of  the  Particles. — Although  the  results  of  a  chemical 
analysis  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  content  of  a  fine 
aggregate  is  sometimes  helpful  in  determining  its  value,  too  great  impor- 
tance is  often  attached  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  sands.  Srane  expen- 
menters  have  believed  that  a  very  high  silica  content  should  be  demanded 
in  specifications  for  fine  a^regate.  Doubtless  a  sand  which  consists 
principally  of  hard,  tough  and  non-porous  grains  of  quartz  is  superior  to  a 
soft,  calcareous  sand,  provided  other  characteristics  are  similar.  Never- 
theless there  are  many  good  sands  and  a  variety  of  suitable  broken  stone 
screenings  having  comparatively  low  silica  contents  which  make  mortars 
of  high  strength. 

Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  concrete  is  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  the  aggregate  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  cement  the 
grains  of  sand  or  screenings  should,  at  least,  equal  the  cement  in  strength. 
•  See  Art.  485. 
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SiBce  the  resietance  of  cement  paste  to  attrition  and  abrasion  is  email, 
the  resistance  of  mortar  to  such  infiuences  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
hardness  and  toughness  of  the  aggregate.  Consequently  whenever  h^h 
resistance  to  abrasion  is  desired  the  particles  of  the  a^regate  should  be  so 
hard  that  they  cannot  be  readily  scratched  with  a  pocketknife.  If  the 
aggregate  is  very  porous  it  is  likley  to  withdraw  water  from  the  cement 
during  the  hardening.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  weak  layer  of 
paste  surrounding  the  grains. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  hard,  tough,  dense  minerals  which 
are  not  readily  attacked  by  atmospheric  conditions  is  a  favorable  indication 
of  the  quaUty  of  an  a^regate.  If  porous,  the  aggregate  should  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water  before  mixing  with  cement. 

Some  of  the  more  desirable  mineral  constituents  are  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  homeblende.  Among  the  objectionable  minerals  mica,  tatc  and  iron 
pyrites  should  be  mentioned.  Since  finely  pulverized  sihca  and  lime- 
stone when  mixed  with  water  have  i:ementitious  properties,  small  per- 
centages of  these  powders  are  not  objectionable. 

469.  Impurities.  The  effects  of  natural  impurities  like  clay  and  loam 
are  dependent  upon  1,  the  gradation  of  the  sand  particles;  2,  the  richness 
of  the  mortar;  3,  the  chemical  constitution  and  the  fineness  of  the  par- 
ticles in  the  clay  or  loam.  The  addition  of  clay  or  loam  to  a  coarse,  natural 
sand  often  so  improves  the  grfidation  of  the  particles  that  a  decrease 
in  voids  is  produced.  Therefore  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the 
density  and  strength  of  a  lean  mortar  made  of  a  coarse  sand  by  adding 
small  percentages  of  these  impurities.  More  fine  material  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  allowed  in  lean  mixtures  than  in  rich  mixes,  since  in  the  latter 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  fine  particles  needed  for  a  mixture  of  maximum 
density  ia  provided  by  the  cement  itself. 

Besides  filling  voids,  finely  pulverized  clay  when  mixed  with  water 
forms  colloids,  thereby  furnishing  additional  strength  to  the  resulting 
mortar.  A  rough  qualitative  test  for  detecting  small  percentages  of 
loam  or  clay  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  sand  between  the  palms  and 
noting  the  amount  and  character  of  the  etain  thus  produced.  If  present 
in  large  percentages  clay  imparts  a  greasy,  slippery  feeling  to  the  sand 
when  it  is  wetted  and  loam  is  generally  readily  detected  by  its  dark  color. 

Generally,  organic  and  vegetable  impurities,  the  presence  of  which 
often  greatly  injure  or  destroy  the  setting  power  of  the  cement,  form  a 
part  of  the  silt. 

Therefore,  sands  containing  2  per  cent  of  silt  should  l:e  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  mortar  strength  tests  should  be  made  before  the  sand 
is  used  on  the  work. 

In  1916  Messrs.  D.  A.  Abrams  and  O.  E.  Harder  perfected  a  colori- 
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metric  testa  for  OTganic  impurities  in  saoda  which  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  field  ae  foUowB: 

"Fill  a  12-01.  graduated  prescription  bottle  to  the  IJ-oi.  mark  with  the  sand  to 
be  teited.  Add  a  3  per  cent  aolution  of  sodium  hydronde  until  the  vdutne  of  the 
Bond  and  aolution,  &fter  shaking,  amounts  to  7  oi.  Shake  thoroughly  and  )et  stand 
over  nii^t.  Obeare  the  cokM'  of  the  dear  supernatant  liquid.  ...  If  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  is  colorless,  or  has  a  light  yellow  color,  the  sand  may  be  considered 
satisfactory  in  so  far  as  organic  impurities  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
dark-colored  solution,  ran^ng  from  dark  reds  to  black  ia  obtained  the  sand  should 
be  rejected  or  used  only  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  mortar  strength  tests. 

"  Field  tests  made  in  this  way  are  not  expected  to  give  quantitatire  results,  but 
will  be  found  useful  in:  (1)  Prospecting  for  sand  supplies;  (2)  Checldng  the  quality 
of  sand  received  on  the  job;  (3)  Preliminary  examination  of  sands  in  the  laboratory."  * 

470.  Grftdatton  of  the  Sizes  of  &e  PartideB. — ExperimentB  have 
indicated  that  mortars  made  from  fine  aands  are  less  dense  and  strong 
than  those  made  from  coarse  sands.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  causes: 
first,  the  difficulty  of  coating  very  fine  particles  of  sand  with  cement 
particles  of  like  size  and  second,  the  larger  percentage  of  voids  in  the 
mixture  of  fine  sand  and  cement.  Experiments  have  also  shown  that  a 
proper  gradation  of  the  sizes  of  the  particles  produces  nuudmum  strength, 
density  and  imperviousness.  The  most  effective  gradation  of  the  sizes  of 
the  particles  is  dependent  upon  the  richness  of  the  mix  and  the  maximum 
size  of  the  aggregate. 

Since  a  valuable  index  of  the  gradation  of  the  sizes  of  the  particles  is 
afforded  by  mechanical  analyses  diagrams  some  representative  curves  will 
next  be  considered.  Fig.  4  shows  typical  mechanical  analyses  curves  for 
different  grades  of  Band  and  screenings.  Further  information  concerning 
these  abrogates  may  be  found  in  Table  I,Ch.  XIV,  SaodSd.  1,  which  may 
be  classed  as  a  medium  sand,  is  well-graded  for  making  concrete  but  con- 
tains too  many  particles  of  fine  and  medium  size  to  produce  a  lean  mortar 
of  maximum  strength.  Sand  Sd.  13  is  properly  graded  to  make  a  1  :  3 
mortar  of  great  strength  but  is  too  coarse  to  secure  maximum  strength 
when  used  in  making  concrete.  Sand  Sd.  21  is  too  fine  for  making  either 
concrete  or  mortar.  Sands  graded  hke  No.  21  too  often  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  the  supply  in  a  locality.  Beach  sands  are  generally  of 
this  class  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  effectively  used  for  concrete  construc- 
tion. Sands  graded  similarly  to  Sd.  1  are  often  found  in  pits,  banks,  and 
in  river  bottoms.     Coarse  sands  hke  Sd.  13  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Broken  stone  screenings  should  be  free  from  large  percentages  of  fine 
crusher  dust  especially  if  the  latter  is  mixed  with  clay.     In  general,  not 

*  For  laboratory  methods  of  quantitatively  determining  the  organic  material 
present  in  sands  see  Circular  No.  1,  Structural  Materials  Research  Laboratory  of 
Lewis  Institute,  from  which  the  above  description  was  taken. 
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over  25  per  cent  ehould  paae  a  No.  50  sieve  and  less  than  10  per  cent 
should  go  through  the  No.  100  sieve.  The  presence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  fine  dust  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  advanced  against  fine  sands. 
Also  if  Bcreenings  are  to  be  used  for  surfacing  floors,  sidewalks,  or  roadways, 
which  are  subjected  to  attrition  the  presence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of 
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niameten  of  Partlel«a  In  Inche*  and  91«t«  Kumbera 
Ra.  4. — Miw-tiK-ninBl  Analyses  Curvca  for  Typical  Sanda  and  Screenings.     (SuU.  No. 
331,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey.) 


fine  powder  is  particularly  objectionable;  since  mortars  containing  such 
aggregate  "  dust "  and  wear  badly. 

471.  Vdds  and  Specific  Weight.— Two  other  criteria  of  the  worth 
of  sands  and  screenings  are  afforded  by  the  percentage  of  voids  and  the 
specific  weight.  Approximately,  we  may  say  that  for  fine  aggregates  ot 
like  chemical  and  mineral  constitution  those  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  voids  ot  the  h^hest  specific  weight  are  the  most  desirable,  since  a  less 
proportion  (A  c^nent  will  be  required  to  fill  the  unoccupied  space  in  such 
aggr^;ate.    One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  due  to  differences  in 
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gradation  two  sands  which  contain  the  same  percentage  of  voids  may 
produce  mortars  differing  considerably  in  density  and  strength.  For 
instance,  comparing  a  fine  and  a  coarse  sand  containing  the  same  propor- 
tion of  voids,  the  coarse  sand  will  produce  the  stronger  mortar. 

Since  even  a  small  percentage  of  moisture  tends  to  hold  apart  the  graina 
and  increase  the  voids,  the  moisture  content  exercises  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  percentage  of  voids  and  the  specific  weight.  For  exam- 
ples examine  Fig.  5,  which  shows  the  effett  of  the  percentage  of  moisture 
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upon  the  voids  and  specific  weights  for  a  fine  and  a  coarse  sand.  The 
curves  in  the  diagram  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  making  the 
determinations  on  material  containing  the  per  cent  moisture  ordinarily 
present  in  field  operations,  if  the  results  are  to  be  eipployed  in  the  field. 
If,  however,  a  comparison  of  diiferent  sands  is  to  be  made  determinationa 
should  also  be  conducted  upon  dried  a^regate. 

To  facihtate  the  computation  of  the  percentage  of  voids  from  the 
specific  weights,  the  diagram  in  Fig.  6  is  provided.  Since  a  knowle^  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  agp-egate  is  necessary  in  order  to  use  this  diar 
gram  the  following  average  values  are  given  for  sands:  Quartz,  2.6&; 
dolomitic  sands,  2.65-2.75;  calcareous  sands,  2.60-2.70.    A  roi^  average 
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value  for  all  sands  is  2.65.     The  specific  gravities  of  stones  may  be  found  in 
Art.  268. 

For  good  sands  the  percenter  of  voids  genera.lly  lies  between  28  and 
35.  The  corresponding  weights  per  cubic  foot  range  from  120  to  105  lb. 
In  ecreenings,  on  account  of  the  angular  shape  of  the  particles,  a  somewhat 
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higher  range  in  the  percentage  of  voids  is  to  be  expected.     Screenings  of 
good  quality  should  not,  in  general,  contain  over  38  per  cent  voids. 

472.  Mortar  Tests.— By  far  the  most  valuable  indices  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  fine  aggregate  are  given  by  the  strength  and  yield  tests  of  mortars 
made  with  a  cement  of  known  properties.  Although  tensile  tests  on  1  :  3 
mortar  briquettes  are  ordinarily  made,  compression  tests  are  of  more  value. 
Cross-bending  testa  are  of  some  value  but  should  only  be  employed  where 
facilities  for  testing  are  limited.    The  yield  test  is  often  made  to  ascei- 
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tain  both  the  yield  and  density  of  the  mortar.  The  density  fortns  a 
much  more  valuable  indication  of  the  probable  strength  of  the  mort&r 
than  can  be  obtained  from  a  determination  of  the  voids  in  the  fine  aggre- 
gate. 

In  making  these  tests  a  standard  consistency  should  be  adopted  for 
the  mortars  under  comparison.  Some  experimenters  believe  in  employing 
the  standard  consistency  used  in  cement  testing,  while  others  are  in  favor 
of  a  slush  consistency  comparable  to  that  used  tn  construction.  The 
advocates  of  the  latter  claim  that  the  proportionate  strength  of  poor  sands 
is  much  less  for  the  slush  consistency  than  for  the  normal.  Consequently 
poor  material  is  more  readily  detected  when  the  wet  consistency  is  em- 
ployed.* On  the  other  hand,  if  density  is  to  be  determined,  the  use  of  a 
slush  consistency  in  yield  tests  produces  misleading  results  due  to  the 
excess  of  water, 

A  rough  but  satisfactory  method  of  determining  normal  consistency  for 
mortars  made  of  fine  aggregate  and  cements  follows.  Weigh  the  quan- 
tities of  standard  sand  and  cement  necessary  to  make  500  or  600  grams  of 
dry  material  of  the  required  proportions,  mix  dry  and  form  into  a  crater 
in  accordance  with  the  method  suggested  in  Art.  413.  Do  likewise  with  a 
similar  quantity  of  the  given  sand  or  screenings  and  cement.  To  the 
standard  sand  mixture  add  the  proper  amount  of  water  to  bring  the  mortar 
to  normal  consistency  and  mix  in  the  standard  way  prescribed  in  Art.  413. 
Next  estimate  the  necessary  percentage  of  water  to  bring  the  test  mortar 
to  the  same  consistency,  and  mix.  As  an  aid  to  such  estimation  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  natural  sand  or  screenings  will  generally  require 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  more  water  than  standard  sand  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  water  required  varies  with  the  proportion  of  fine  material  in  the 
aggr^ate.  Two  or  three  trials  will  ordinarily  suffice  to  obtain  the  con- 
sistency which  appears  and  feels  like  that  of  the  standard  sand  mortar. 

Mortals  of  normal  consistency  suitable  for  construction  purposes 
should  possess  strengths  at  least  equal  to  standard  sand  mortars.  In 
general,  the  density  of  a  1  :  2  or  1  :  3  mortar  of  standard  consistency  made 
of  well-graded  sand  will  lie  between  0.70  and  0.75;  the  yield  will  generally 
vary  between  1.08  and  1.20  for  similar  mixes,  being  greater  for  the  richer 
mix, 

CHARACTERISTICS  ADD  PROPERTIES  OP  COAKSB  AGOREGATS 

473.  .Requirements  for  Coarse  Aggregate. — Any  stone  or  gravel  which 
possesses  the  strength  of  neat  cement  is  sufficiently  strong  for  use  as  an 
aggregate.  In  hardness,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  range  permis- 
sible depending  upon  the  kind  of  construction.  In  floors,  pavements  and 
other  surfaces  subjected  to  considerable  wear  and  upon  which  no  top 
•  See  Proe.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  797. 
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dreesing  is  placed  a  uniformly  hard  and  tough  coarse  aggregate  which 
cannot  be  scratched  by  the  knife  is  desired.  For  other  forms  of  construc- 
tion extreme  hardness  is  not  essential  provided  the  aggregate  is  tough  and 
strong. 

The  coarse  a^regste  should  also  be  free  from  loam,  clay,  vegetable  or 
organic  matter,  and  other  injurious  substances  previously  mentioned  in 
discussing  fine  aggregates. 

Preferably,  the  particles  of  the  aggregate  should  be  approximately 
cubical  or  spherical  in  form.  Flat,  disc-shaped  pieces  and  long,  thin 
wet^e-like  particles  are  objectionable  since  they  cannot  be  so  closely  com- 
pacted  as  the  cubical  or  rounded  stones.  To  secure  a  good  bond  between 
the  mortar  and  the  coarse  aggregate,  the  cleavage  planes  of  broken  stone 
and  the  surfaces  of  gravel  particles  should  be  uneven  and  rough.  Very 
porous  particles  must  be  saturated  with  water  before  mixing  with  cement. 

The  size  of  the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate  should  either  be  uniform  ' 
or  else  uniformly  graded  from  fine  to  coarse.  Material  passing  a  }-in. 
sieve  should  either  be  screened  out  or,  if  it  is  of  proper  quality,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  an  equal  amount  of  fine  a^regate.  Pit-run  gravel  or 
other  mixed  aggregate  in  which  the  maximum  size  of  particle  is  1  in. 
should  not  contain  over  50  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  material  passing  a  J-in. 
sieve.  The  maximum  permissible  size  of  stone  or  gravel  particles  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  construction.  For  massive  work  such  as  heavy 
piers,  abutments,  thick  walla,  footings  and  similar  constructions,  a^re- 
gate  passing  a  2J-in.  mesh  is  often  used;  but  for  thin  walls,  reinforced 
beams  and  columns,  and  small  members  in  general,  material  passing  a 
1-in.  sieve  is  frequently  specified. 

The  voids  in  well-ehaped  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  gener^ly  vary 
between  45  and  55  per  cent.  In  uniformly  graded  broken  stone,  the  per 
cent  voids  should  lie  between  40  and  50  depending  upon  the  range  in  sizes. 
T^e  per  cent  voids  in  well-graded  gravel  above  i  in.  in  size  should  not  be 
over  38.  In  well-graded  nm-of-pit  material  the  voids  should  not  be  above 
28  per  cent. 

474.  Characteristics  and  Properties  of  Broken  SUmo. — The  broken 
stones  commonly  used  for  coarse  aggregate  are  trap  rock,  granite,  dolomite, 
limestone  and  sandstone.  Trap  rock,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  tough- 
ness, and  great  strength,  is  an  excellent  coarse  aggregate.  Furthermore, 
the  real  trap  rocks  possess  a  greater  resistance  to  high  temperatures  than 
the  other  broken  stones.  The  granites  also  furnish  a  very  good  material 
for  coarse  aggregate. '  Both  of  these  classes  of  rock  are  very  desirable  in 
road  or  floor  construction,  or  on  surfaces  which  are  subjected  to  consider- 
able abrasion.  Oftentimes,  however,  these  hard  igneous  rocks  crush  into 
elongated  particles  which  cannot  be  closely  compacted.  Consequently 
maximum  density  cannot  be  secured  in  the  concrete  or  mortar  into  which 
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they  are  made.  When  such  aggregate  have  very  smooth  cleavage  plaDes, 
the  mortar  will  qot  Etrongly  adhere  to  the  surfaces  and  the  resultii^  con- 
crete will  be  deficient  in  strength.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  however, 
these  rocks  form  the  most  valuable  class  of  crushed  aggregates. 

Crushed  dolomit«  and  limestone  are  extensively  used  for  coarse  aggre- 
gate, and  the  hard  varieties  of  these  rocks  form  a  good  material  for  con- 
structions requiring  high  strength.  As  a  class,  however,  these  aggregates 
have  not  aa  high  resistance  to  fire  or  to  abrasion  as  the  traps  and  granites. 
Soft  limestone  is  often  very  porous,  and  unless  thoroughly  wetted  before 
mixing  will  weaken  the  strength  of  the  surroundii^  mortar  by  absorbing 
water  from  it  while  the  hardening  process  is  going  on.  Limestones  fre- 
quently contain  large  quantities  of  very  fine  dust  wMoh,  in  wet  weather, 
coat  the  surfaces  of  the  stones.  If  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  this  dust 
in  the  coarse  aggregate,  and  if  a  fine  sand  is  being  used,  it  may  be  necee- 
■  sary  to  screen  out  the  dust  in  order  to  secure  a  concrete  of  high  strei^b. 
However,  if  the  sand  is  coarse,  allowance  may  be  made  for  this  dust  in 
proportioning. 

The  stronger  and  more  dense  sandstones  make  a  satisfactory  coarse 
aggregate,  but  the  soft  varieties  together  with  the  shales  and  slates  sboukl 
not  be  used.  The  latter  are  hkely  to  be  deficient  in  strength  and  to  con- 
sist of  particles  which  are  improperly  shaped  for  making  dense  concrete. 

The  voids  in  crusher-run  of  broken  stone  with  the  dust  out  generally 
vary  between  43  and  50  per  cent.  The  per  cent  voids  varies  with  the 
degree  of  compactit^,  but  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  way  in  which 
the  stone  is  poured  into  the  measure.  Dropping  from  a  considerable 
height  tends  towards  greater  compactness.  Table  2  contains  a  summary  of 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  I.  O.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Illinois  *  on  the 
voids  in  different  grades  of  crushed  limestone.  Table  3  has  been  compiled 
from  various  reports.  The  voids  or  weights  per  cubic  foot  for  crushed 
stone  may  be  gotten  from  Fig.  7;  specific  gravities,  of  vaxious  classes  of 
stone  will  be  found  in  Art.  268. 

The  best  gradation  of  sizes  of  coarse  aggr^ate  is  in  dispute.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  coarse  broken  stone  consistii^  of  particles  of 
approximately  the  same  size  is  preferable  to  aggregate  which  is  graded 
from  1  in.  to  the  same  maximum  size.  On  accoimt  of  the  tendency  of 
coarse  stone  to  separate  from  the  concrete  in  which  the  coarse  aggr^ale 
is  of  one  size  only,  it  seems  preferable  to  use  a  graded  mixture-  Further- 
more, experiments  have  shown  that  concrete  made  of  coarse  f^gregate 
which  varies  uniformly  in  gradation  is  just  as  strong  and  dense  as  that 
made  from  one-size  coarse  aggregate.  Fig.  7  shows  typical  mechanical 
analysis  curves  for  crusher-run  broken  stone  and  the  desirable  form  of 
curve  for  such  aggregates.  Since  the  coarser  particles  of  stone  roll  to  the 
•  Bull.  No,  23  Univ.  of  111.  Eng.  Expt.  Sta..  1908. 
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TABLE  2.— PERCENTAGES  OF  VOIDS  AND  WEIGHTS  PER  CUBIC  YARD 
OF  CRUSHED  LIMESTONE.    (Bakbb)  ' 


Bi»  of  SUme. 

Pm  Chit  Voim. 

WiioHW  IK  Lb.  mbCv.td. 

Lo<«Ut*ia 

W.„.  ,,«d.. 

Cr  Lo«l». 

By  Pour. 

From 

BpcTiftc 

At 

Cnishor. 

After 

IS 

Criuher. 

# 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester.... 
Chester.... 

Joliet 

Joliet 

J<diet 

Kankakee.. 
Kankakee. - 
Kankakee,  . 
Kankakee. 

I-in.  scr. 
l-in-Bcr. 
a-in.  to  Hn. 
3-in.  to  2-in. 

i-in,  scr. 
a-in.  to  i  in. 
3-in.  to  7Aa. 

I-in.  acr. 
IHn.  to  i-in. 
2i-in.  to  i-in, 
2i-in  toll-in 

40.9 
43.0 
46.6 
46.1 

42.2 

47,9 
47.6 

39.6 
45.7 
44.3 
46-2 

46,8 
45.6 
46.6 
45.1 

47.1 
46.2" 
46.1 

46.1 
44.7 

42,9 
43.4 

2442 
2344 
2367 

2303 
2315 

2430 
2325 

2797 

2582 
2569 

2533 
2480 

2697 
2546 

2546 

2348 

2659 
2386 
2361 

2850 

254S 

2905 
2592 
2553 

*EaBb  value  of  per  omt  votda  Rpr«wnti  s  number  of  teita  in  wfaich  liie  of  voael  varied  from 
'  .  Md  the  height  of  diop  of  materiils  varied  up  to  20  ft.     PercentBEes  of  absorption 
e  Joliet,  O.H;    Kankakea.  l.S4j    ChefMr,  l.OI.    Averase  vnlu« 


(bT  woisht)  for  Ihew  llnwatoDeg  irere  Joliet,  O.H;    Kankakea.  l.f 
xt  tpMifia  graTity  vert  JoUet.  2.71;  Kankakea,  S.Sl;   CheMet  3.S; 
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TABLE  3.— VOIDS  AND  SPECIFIC  WEIGHTS  OF  COAHSE  AGGREGATES 

*«?'"     P.I.  I 


Trap 

Trap 

Trap 

QuartEito 

QuartEite 

Granite 

Granite 

Granite 

Granite 

limestiine 

Gravel 

Gravel 

Gravel  (Pit-run 
Gravel  (Lake).. 

Gravel 

Gravel 

Cindert 

Bank  elag 

Bank  slag 

Bank  slag . . . . . 
Machine  slag.  . 


Hn-s 
U-in.t 
»-in.  to 
i-in.  aer 
li-in.  to 
i-in.8cr 
J-in.  to 
IHn- to 
2-in.  to 


ai-ii 


15-in.  te 
51%<i-i 
1-in.  to 
i-in.  to 
1 1-in.  to 
li-in.  to 
37%<i. 
A-in. 

2}-in. 


2,67 
2  67 

2,62 
2,62 


oduat 

o  i-in. 
o  l-in. 

No.  Id 
i-in. 

1-in. 


2,49 
2,45 

2,77 


2  75 
2  70 
2,70 


oi-iT 


95, -t 
97  7 
102,4 
110,5 


112,5 
105  0 
102,4 
47,0 

117,0 
67.0 

■72.0 
06,0 


46.5 
50.2 
48.1 
44.3 
48.1 
41.8 
47,0 


37.1 
33.0 
36,0 


W-  E.  McClintock 
W.  E-  McClintock 
W.  E,  McClintock 
M.  O.  Withey 
M.  O.  Withey 
M.  O.  Withey 
M,  O.  Withey 
M,  O.  Withey 
M.O.  Withey 
U.  8.  Geol.  Sur. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sup. 
U.  S.  Geol.  But. 
M.  O.  Withqr 

M.  O.  Withey 
M.  O.  Withey 
I,  O,  Withey 
M,  O.  Withey 
U,  S,  G.  S. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
Came^  Steel  Co. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 


lower  portionB  of  a  pile  it  is  advisable  on  large  joh»  to  procure  the  broken 
stone  screened  into  several  sizes  and  keep  the  sizes  separated  until  they  are 
placed  in  the  mixer.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  same  gradation 
in  the  size  of  particles  composing  the  coarse  ablegate  may  always  be 
maintained.  Broken  stone  uniformly  graded  from  2i  in,  down  to  }  in. 
diameter  makes  stronger  and  denser  concrete  than  similar  material  vary- 
ing from  1  in,  down  to  J  in.  Likewise  broken  stone  between  2^  and  2  in, 
is  superior  to  the  same  aggregate  ranging  in  size  from  1  in.  to  }  in. 

475.  Characteristics  antf  Properties  of  Gravels. — The  statements  pre- 
viously made  in  regard  to  the  mineral  composition  of  sands  apply  equally 
well  to  gravels.  For  concrete  pavement  subjected  to  heavy  traffic  aJl 
particles  should  lie  of  uniform  hardness.  They  should  not  be  scratched 
by  the  knife.  Somewhat  softer  material  may  be  employed  in  making 
concrete  for  constructions  where  strength  is  the  only  requisite.  Gravels 
containing  considerable  proportions  of  disintegrated  rock,  pebbles  coated 
with  soft  limestone,  clay,  or  loam  should  be  avoided.  Oi^anic  matter 
even  in  small  percentages  is  very  objectionable.    Such  impurities  are 
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often  present  in  gravek  gotten  from  pits  in  which  the  overlaying  material 
is  covered  with  leaves  and  decayed  timber.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
remove  loam,  clay  and  organic  material  by  thorough  washing. 

The  particles  composing  the  gravel  should  be  approximately  round; 
flat,  disc-ehaped  particles  are  undesirable  since  the  latter  do  not  compact 
into  as  dense  mixtures  as  the  former. 

Fit-nm  gravel  generally  contains  too  much  material  passing  a  i-in. 
sieve.  If  considerable  gravel  is  to  be  used,  it  will  be  found  economical 
to  screen  such  material  into  two  or  jnore  sizes  and  combine  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  various  sizes  with  a  suitable  amount  of  sand.  Further- 
more, the  gradation  of  sizes  in  pit-run  gravel  is  decidedly  variable,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  uniform  quality  of  concrete  when  this 
material  is  used  without  screening.  As  an  illustration  of  the  variation  in 
gradation  which  may  exist  in  the  product  of  a  pit  the  curves  for  gravel 
marked  No.  1  and  No,  2  in  Fig.  8  are  of  interest.  The  "  ideal  "  curve 
shown  in  the  figure  is  based  upon  the  experiments  of  Fuller  and  Thompson 
(see  Art.  483).  For  gravels  with  the  sand  screened  out,  a  uniform  grad- 
ation like  that  shown  in  curve  No,  3  is  desirable. 

Boulders  of  bard,  dense  rock  may  <rften  be  economically  emplc^ed, 
especially  in  massive  walls,  abutments  and  dams,  provided  the  interstices 
are  thoroughly  filled  with  concrete  compoeed  of  smaller  stones.  It  is 
desirable  to  keep  such  lai^  rocks  back  from  the  surfaces  of  the  work  since 
thin  outside  shells  of  concrete  sometimes  spaU  off,  especially  if  they  are 
poorly  bonded  and  are  subjected  to  frost  action. 

The  voids  and  specific  weights  of  a  number  of  gravels  differing  in  gra^ 
dation  are  given  in  Table  3.  Average  values  of  specific  gravity  for  the 
different  classes  of  gravel  commonly  found  are  approximately  the  same  as 
the  values  given  for  sands  in  Art.  471. 

476.  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel  Compfired. — On  account  of  the  spherical 
shape  of  its  particles  gravel  makes  a  more  fluid  and  dense  concrete  than 
does  broken  stone.  Furthermore,  gravel  concrete  requires  less  tamping  or 
puddling  than  concrete  made  of  broken  stone  in  order  to  expel  entrained 
air  and  thoroughly  compact  the  mixture.  In  compressive  strength,  con- 
crete made  from  gravel  seems  to  attain  its  flnal  strength  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  broken  stone  concrete,  although  trfter  a  year's  hardenii^  there 
is  httie  difference  in  the  strengths  gotten  from  good  material  of  either  class. 
On  the  whole,  if  equal  care  is  taken  in  grading  the  particles  of  aggregate, 
gravel  concrete  seems  to  be  moid  impervious  to  water  than  broken  stone 
concrete.  One  of  the  main  advantages  in  using  broken  stone  for  concrete 
is  the  possibiUty  of  securing  a  product  which  is  of  fairly  uniform  composi- 
tion.   (See  also  Figs,  8  and  9,  Ch,  XIV.) 

477.  Miscellaneous  Aggregates. — Cinders,  slag,  and  mine  tailings  are 
also  used  as  concrete  aggregates.    Cinders  on  account  of  their  resistance 
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to  high  temperatures  have  beeq  employed  considerably  for  m)>.lring  fire- 
proof concrete.  For  this  purpose  the  cinders  ebould  be  a  hard,  vitreouB 
clinker,  practically  free  from  Bulphur,  iron  oxide,  and  combustible  sub- 
staoces.  From  the  standpoint  of  ^reproofing,  a  highly  porous  clinker  is 
desirable.  However,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  thoroughly  drench 
the  clinker  before  mixing  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  water  from  the  mortar 
during  the  process  of  hardenii^.  Cinders  make  a  very  light  concrete  but 
shduld  not  be  employed  in  constructions  demanding  high  strength  or  imper- 
viousness  to  water. 

Slag  has  been  used  to  some  extent  both  as  fine  and  as  coarse  aggr^ate. 
It  is  an  efficient  aggregate  for  fireproofing.  Often,  however,  the  concrete 
made  from  it  is  deficient  in  strength.  The  slag  sand  is  formed  by  running 
the  molten  stream  from  the  furnace  through  a  water  spray  into  a  lai^ 
tank.  The  coarse  material  is  sometimes  obtained  by  crushing  the  refuse  of 
the  slag  dump.  Freedom  from  sulphur  is  also  essential  in  slag  aggregates 
and,  like  cinders,  porous  slag  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  before  mixing. 

Tailings  from  zinc  and  lead  mines  have  been  considerably  used  in 
Missouri  and  southwestern  Wisconsin  for  concrete  a^r^ate.  The  chief 
objection  to  these  aggregates  is  the  presence  of  pyrites,  which  causes  rust- 
Uke  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  concrete. 

THE  PaOPORTIONIHG  OP  MORTARS  AMD  COMCHHTES 

478.  The  Principles  of  Proportioning. — The  three  most  important 
laws  of  proportioning  may  be  stated  as  foUows: 

1.  The  strength  and  impermeability  of  mortars  and  concretes  of  Uke 
density  and  the  same  constituent  materials  increase  with  the  proportion 
of  cement  in  the  mixture  provided  the  consistency  is  constant. 

2.  With  the  same  proportion  of  cement,  with  like  consistency  and  like 
materials  the  strength  and  impermeability  increase  with  the  density  of 
the  mixture. 

3.  Under  common  methods  of  placement  the  strength  and  imper- 
meability of  well-cured  concrete  and  mortar  are  greatest  for  plastic  or 
mushy  consistencies.  Mixtures  of  dry  consistency,  although  strong  at 
an  early  age,  are  generally  porous.  An  excess  of  water  produces  a  weak 
concrete  which  hardens  more  slowly  than  a  plastic  mix. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  statements  appear  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  resulte  of  experience  and  tests: 

(a)  To  proportion  concrete  for  the  maximum  resistance  to  fire,  a  porous 
non-combustible  aggregate  of  high  specific  heat  together  with  cement 
siifficient  to  produce  the  requisite  strength  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  large  percentage  of  water  and  placed  with  as  little  rammii^  as 
possible.     Such  concrete  when  hardened  will  be  porous  and  contain  a 
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high  percentage  of  combined  water.  These  properties  are  of  great  value 
in  resisting  the  transfer  of  heat  through  fireproofing. 

(6)  In  proportioning  concrete  or  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to 
freezing  temperatures,  a  ininiiTnitn  amomit  of  water  should  be  used  and 
a  quick-setting  cement.*  Lean  mixtm«8  appear  to  resist  freezing  better 
than  rich  ones. 

(c)  Since  the  resiBtance  of  concrete  to  abrasion  is  dependent  upon  the 
uniformity,  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  a^^regate  and  the  rigidity  with 
which  it  is  held  in  place,  concrete  for  road  construction  should  be  made 
from  a  carefuUy  graded,  hard,  tough  af^p-^ate  bound  together  with  as 
small  a  proportion  of  rich  mortar  as  is  consistent  with  the  required 
strei^th  and  imperviousness. 

Inasmuch  as  the  density  of  a  mixture  is  so  often  a  criterioQ  of  other 
physical  properties,  the  more  scientific  methods  of  proportioning  are 
essentially  schemes  for  securing  maximum  density.  Two  principal  aids 
in  proportioning  are  afforded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  percentage  of  voids 
and  the  mechanical  analysis. 

479.  The  Measurement  <&  Proportions. — The  most  accurate  method 
of  measuring  proportions  is  to  we^h  the  required  quantities  of  each 
material.  This  may  be  done  whether  the  proportions  are  based  upon  vol- 
umes or  weights.  In  Europe  proportions  are  generally  stated  in  the  terms 
of  weight,  but  in  this  country  proportions  are  nearly  always  expressed  as 
parts  by  volume.  The  objections  to  proportioning  by  weight  are  the 
indeGniteness  due  to  vmation  in  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate  and  the 
delay  caused  by  using  scales.  On  the  other  hand,  measuring  by  volumes, 
as  now  practiced,  is  not  satisfactory  owing  both  to  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
methods  of  measuring  and  to  the  large  variations  in  the  volume  of  fine 
aggregate  resulting  from  small  changes  in  the  moisture  content.  Nevei^ 
thelese  in  America  despite  the  manifest  inaccuracy,  volumes  of  a^^^egate 
are  generally  measured  by  the  wheelbarrowful.  Whenever  measurements 
are  made  by  the  wheelbarrow  or  by  a  mmilar  method  care  should  be 
taken  to  specify  the  raze  of  barrow,  how  it  shall  be  filled,  and  the  allowance 
which  shall  be  made  for  moisture  in  the  sand.  In  short,  the  methods  of 
measuring,  as  well  as  the  miit  of  measurement  should  be  carefully  specified. 
Cement  is  usually  measured  by  the  bag,  one  bag  containing  approximately 
1  cu.  ft.  and  weighing  94  lb.  In  laboratory  practice  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  cement  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  100  ib. 

4S0.  Arbitrarily  Selected  Proportions. — Probably  the  most  used 
method  of  proportioning  is  that  based  upon  arbitrary  selection.  In  speci- 
fying proportions  for  mortars  it  is  conmion  practice  to  call  for  1  :  2,  I  :  3 
or  1 : 4  parts  of  cement  to  prarts  of  fine  aggregate,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  mortar  demanded.  In  proportioning  concrete  by  this  method, 
•  See  aln  Art.  3€9  and  539. 
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the  engineer,  guided  by  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  requiremente 
for  the  Btnicture,  assumes  a  mortar  of  given  proportions  and  selects  a 
proportion  of  stone  such  that  the  voids  will  be  filled  with  mortar.  For 
concrete  made  of  coarse  aggregate  containiig  large  percentages  of  voids, 
proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  coarse  aggr^^te  similar  to  the  following 
are  often  called  for:  1  :  2  :  3«  1  :  3  :  5.  If  the  coarse  aggregate  contains  a 
normal  percentage  of  voids,  say  45  to  50 — 1  :  1  :  2,  1  :  2  :  4,  1  :  3  :  6, 
1:4:8  and  like  proportions  are  frequently  specified.  With  an  aggre- 
gate containing  still  less  voids  such  as  a  well-graded  crushed  stone  or  gravel 
1  :  IJ  :  3),  1  :  2  :  5,  1:3:7  are  sometimes  selected.  Obviously  such 
methods  or  proportioning  are  crude  and  do  not  lead  to  the  most  efficient 
use  of  materials.  They  may  give  very  fair  results  when  used  by  a  man 
experienced  in  judging  af^'^ate,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  person  inexperi- 
enced in  their  use  a  poor  mix  or  a  waste  of  cement  is  likely  to  result. 

481.  Proportions  Based  on  Vcdds. — A  great  variety  of  rules  for  pro- 
portioning based  upon  the  principle  of  filling  the  voids  in  the  a^r^ate 
with  cement  have  been  formulated.  There  are  two  main  reasons  why 
this  method  is  not  accurate.  First,  tlie  problem  of  wetting  the  abro- 
gate and  bringing  it  into  the  same  state  of  compactness  which  it  assumes 
in  the  concrete  or  mortar  is  very  difficult  of  solution;  second,  the  general 
assumption  that  the  particles  of  cement  will  fit  into  the  void  spaces  in 
aggregate  is  fallacious,  especially  if  particles  passing  a  No.  50  sieve  are 
present  in  the  aggregate. 

In  proportioning  mortars,  the  common  application  of  the  above  method 
is  to  determine  the  voids  in  the  sand  or  screenings  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used  and  then  find  the  amount  of  neat  cement  paste  required 
to  fill  the  voids.  For  the  latter  determination  about  112  lb.  of  cement 
should  l)e  allowed  for  1  cu.  ft.  of  paste.  In  general,  this  method  does  not 
lead  to  a  determination  of  the  densest  mixture  nor  the  most  effective  pro- 
portions of  cement  and  sand.  It  is  especially  unsatisfactory  with  very 
fine  sand  or  screenings. 

One  rule  advocated  for  proportioning  concrete  is  to  fill  the  voids  in 
the  coarse  aggregate  with  sand  and  the  voids  in  the  latter  with  cement. 
Another  rule  suggests  filling  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate  with  a  sli^t 
excess  of  mortar.  A  third  rule  recommends  filling  the  voids  in  the  mixed 
aggregate  with  cement.  None  of  these  methods  is  appficable  to  a^ 
classes  and  gradations  of  materials  with  equal  efficiency.  They  are  all 
faulty  if  there  are  particles  of  the  same  size  in  either  the  cement  and  sand 
or  in  the  sand  and  coarse  aggregate.  Experiments  have  been  made 
indicating  that  such  rules  do  not  enable  one  to  secure  concrete  of  the  max- 
imum strength  and  density  with  a  minimum  percentage  of  cement.  The 
error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  under  the  above  conditions  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  material  will  occupy  the  interstices  in  the  larger.    Whereas  the 
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aim  should  be  to  select  such  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  stone  that 
the  resultant  mixture  will  be  the  densest.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the 
above  methods  of  proportioning  by  void  filling  yield  results  which  are  very 
little  better  than  those  obtained  by  arbitrary  selection. 

482.  Proportions  Based  on  Minimnm  Tield.—A  cutrand-try  method  of 
proporiionii^  which  possesses  considerable  merit  is  that  based  upon  a 
Tninimiifn  yield  with  &  given  proportion  of  cement  to  aggregate.  Since 
the  proportitm  of  cement  must  be  based  upon  judgment,  the  chief  use  of 
this  method  is  to  secure  the  most  efficient  combination  of  the  different 
grades  of  aggregate.  Trial  mixtures  of  cement  and  different  grades  of 
a^regate  are  mixed  together  on  a  non-absorbent  platform  and  sufficient 
water  added  to  form  a  plastic  consistency.  The  yields  are  then  deter- 
mined in  the  ordinary  way  (see  Art.  463).  Evidently,  if  the  weights  of 
cement,  abrogate  and  water  are  kept  constant  and  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  different  grades  of  a^regate  are  the  same,  the  mixture  having  the 
least  volume  will  be  the  densest. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  application  of  this  method  to  proportioning 
a  1  :  3  mortar,  proportions  by  we^t.  Suppose  that  the  sand  passes  a 
\-m.  sieve  and  has  been  divided  into  two  grades  by  an  J-in.  sdeve.  We 
would  next  assume  the  following  trial  proportions: 


TuiAL  No. 

— 

Cemmt. 

FioflSud. 

CoansSud. 

1 

2 
3 

I 
1 
1 

I 

U 
2 

2 
li 
1 

Prom  the  volumes  of  mortar  gotten  in  these  tests  other  desirable  propor- 
tioDs  may  be  estimated  and  tried.  If,  for  instance,  the  second  trial  above 
gave  the  minimum  volimie  and  the  third  gave  the  next  lowest,  then  it 
would  be  well  to  try  a  1  :  Ij  :  IJ  mix. 

The  efficiency  cf  this  method  of  proportioning  is  well  shown  by  the 
results  of  Feret's  Elxperiments  given  in  Art.  502.  The  remarkable  sim- 
ilarity of  the  triangular  diagram,  representing  the  variation  in  density, 
to  the  diagrams  showing  the  variation  in  compressive  strength  of  mortars 
made  from  different  gradations  of  sand  forms'  a  very  convincing  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  method  for  mortars. 

Trial  mixtures  for  proportioning  concrete  may  be  estimated  as  in  the 
case  of  mortar.  For  example,  if  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  are  to  be  used  in 
a  1  :  7  mix,  the  mixes  tabulated  below  will  ser\'c  in  the  preliminary 
trials. 
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Tbul  Mo. 

1 

Crmeot.                Suid. 

Ore..*. 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

6 
S 

4 

For  graded  aggregate  the  following  variation  of  the  above  method  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  the  Warren  Bros.  BitiuninouB  Paving  Co.* 
It  advocates  the  use  of  a  graded  aggregate  contuning  in  compact  volume 
less  than  21  per  cent  voids.  In  aecuring  a  dense  aggr^ate  use  is  made 
of  a  yield  can  shaped  like  a  conical  frustum  with  the  lai^  end  at  ^e  bot- 
tom. This  can  is  filled  with  the  coarsest  aggregate  and  thoroughly  com- 
pacted by  raising  it  off  the  ground  and  letting  it  fall  a  number  of  times. 
When  no  more  of  the  coarsest  material  can  be  placed  in  the  can,  the  mix- 
ture is  emptied,  an  addition  of  the  next  finer  material  iB  made,  and  the 
material  is  again  jostled.  This  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated  until  no 
more  of  this  second  grade  of  a^regate  can  be  put  into  the  can  and  the 
third  and  remaining  sizes  are  introduced  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Scbuette,  who  invented  this  method,  found  it  satisfactory  for  all  classes  of 
aggregate  varying  in  size  from  3  in.  down  to  the  material  passing  a  No.  200 
sieve.  For  aggregates  differing  in  shape  of  particles,  he  found  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  sizes  of  particles  varied,  but  after  having  estab- 
lished the  proper  combination  for  a  given  set  of  materials  he  found  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  lai^  alteration  in  proportions. 

483.  Proportioning  by  Hecbanical  Analysis.  t—I^m  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  W.  B.  Fuller  and  S.  E.  Thompson  J  advocate  the 
grading  of  the  aggregate  into  different  sizes  and  combining  them  with  the 
cement  to  form  a  mixture  having  a  fixed  mechanical  analysis  curve.  Their 
tests  indicate  that  concretes  thus  proportioned  have  maTimiiTn  density, 
strength,  and  imperviousness.  The  curve  which  they  propose  is  a  combi- 
nation of  an  ellipse  and  straight  Une  tangent  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  To  assist 
in  drawing  these  curves,  the  table  on  ps^  431  was  devised  by  the  ex- 
perimenters. In  this  table  D  is  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stone,  a  is 
the  length  of  the  semi-major  or  horizontal  axis  of  the  ellipse  which  is  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  sizes  and  distant  therefrom  7  per  cent,  b  is  the  length 
of  the  semi-minor  or  vertical  axis  of  the  ellipse  and  is  measured  upward 
from  the  point  (o,  7),  The  abscissa  of  the  point  of  tangency  is  0.1Z). 
The  elUpse  can  be  most  easily  drawn  by  the  Tranomel-point  method. 

*  H.  P.  Bon-ea  in  Canadian  £n^.,  Mar.  23,  1911.  The  method  was  devised  by  A 
E.  Scbuette  of  that  company. 

t  For  &  method  of  more  gener^  Application  see  Appendix  B. 
t  See  Traiu.  AS.C^.,  Vol.  69,  p.  67, 1907. 
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DATA  FOR  FULLER  AND  THOMPSON'S  GRADATION  CURVES. 
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Flo.  8.— Fuller  and  Thompaoa'a 


Method  of  Proportioning  Concrete  by  Mechanical 
Analysia. 


Cut-and-try  methods  of  combining  the  various  grades  of  material  are 
empl«}yed.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9  mechanical  analyses  curves  are  shown 
for  the  cement,  sand  and  three  grades  of  gravel.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  1  :  9  concrete  (1  part  cement  to  9  parts  mixed  aggregate 
by  weight).  An  inspection  of  the  curves  for  the  different  materials  shows 
that  the  cement  and  sand  must  form  the  combined  curve  from  0  to  J  in., 
that  gravel  No.  1  must  form  the  curve  between  J  and  J  in.,  etc.  The  theo- 
retical curve  demands  that  the  portion  from  point  (0,  0),  to  .^  be  filled  with 
cement  and  sand,  llierefore  since  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  is 
cement,  the  percentage  of  sand  required  will  be  the  percentage  corre- 
sponding to  A  minus  10,  or  28.  The  percentage  of  No.  1  gravel  required 
to  fiU  the  A  B  portion  of  the  theoretical  curve  is  12;  of  No.  2  gravel  for  the 
B  C  portion  is  25,  etc.    In  drawing  the  combined  curve  the  ordinate  of 
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the  point  m  =  10+28X0.87  {87  =  the  per  cent  correaponding  to  m')=34.4 
per  cent.     For  overlapping  curveB  the  process  is  more  laborious. 

To  succesefully  use  this  method  of  proportioning  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  separate  the  sand  into  at  least  two  grades  and  the  coarse 
a^^regate  into  two  or  more  grades  depending  upon  the  variation  ia  sises. 
These  grades  should  not  be  remixed  until  they  are  placed  in  the  mixer. 
From  a  study  of  the  theoretical  curve  it  is  apparent  that  for  rich  mixes 
sand  passing  a  No.  50  sieve  should  be  eliminated,  but  in  lean  mixes  scNOe 
fine  particles  are  beneficial.  Experiments  show  that  greater  economy  can 
be  reahzed  from  the  use  of  this  method  with  lean  mixes  than  with  rich 
mixes.  Fuller  and  Thompson  in  experiments  on  1  :  9  mixes  obtained  an 
average  gain  in  strength  of  about  14  per  cent  by  grading  the  aggregate. 
Experiments  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  *  on  1  :  9  mixes  of  gravel 
concrete  have  also  demonstrated  the  beneficial  effects  of  grading  the  abro- 
gate on  both  the  strength  and  imperviousness.  Tests  plainly  show 
that  a  proper  gradii^  of  the  cement>sand  portion  in  the  combined 
mechanical  analysis  curve  is  of  more  importance  than  an  exact  grading  of 
the  coarse  aggregate. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  this  method  of  proportioning  will 
effect  economy  where  the  increased  cost  of  screening,  storing  and  handling 
the  aggregate  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  cement  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  quality  of  concrete.  In  general,  the  method  is  only  appUed  to  large 
jobs. 

484.  Proportioas  Conunonlr  Used  in  Different  Constructioiis. — ^The 
proportions  listed  below  are  commonly  specified  when  good  materials  are 
obtainable.    Proportions  marked  with  an  *  refer  to  natiutil  cement  mortara. 

Mortar  for: 

Laying  brick  and  stone  masoniy |    i  •'  I  •  t    1-2* 

„„          ■.-  fl:0tol:2 

Fiiling  jomla  m  aewer  pipe |    1  :  0*  to  1  :  1* 

Surfaces  of  floors,  sidewalks  and  pavements 1  :  1  to  1  :  2 

Waterproof  lining 1  :0tol:2 

Cement  bricks  and  blocks 1  :  2)  to  1  :  4 

Concrete  for: 

Gravity  retaining  walls,  heavy  foundations  and  structures 
needing  mass  more  than  strength  (compreeaive  strength 

at28dayB  =  1000tol600lb./in«.) 1  :  3  :  6  to  1  :  4  :  8 

Retaining  walls,  piers,  eewers,  pavement  foundations,  work 
requirJDg  strength  (compressive  strength  at  28  days- 

1500  to  2000  Ib./in.') l:2:4tol:3:8 

Floors,  beams,  concrete  pavements,  reinforced  concrete, 
arch  bridges,  low  pressure  tanks  (compressive  strength 
at28days=2000to3000lb./in.*)i 1  :  IJ  :  3  to  1  :  2i  :  4J 

•  See  Joitr.  Weatern  Soc.  of  Engr.,  Vol.  19,  p.  813. 
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Reinforced  concrete  columiu,  conduit  pipe,  impervious  con- 
crete and  work  requiiing  great  strength  (campreeaive 
Btrengthat  2SdAye=-3000  to4000]b./in.>) 1  :  1  :  2  to  1  ;  1)  :  3 

48S.  Testing  ihs  Quality  of  Concrete. — ^Auxiliary  testa  on  the  aggre- 
gate are  of  assistance  in  making  a  selection  of  the  proper  aggregate,  and 
the  use  of  proper  methods  of  proportioning  tends  toward  economy  in  cement, 
but  the  value  of  these  tests  and  schemea  can  only  be  ascertained  by  tests 
on  the  concrete  it«elf.  Such  test^  show  that  some  fine  aggregates,  devel- 
oping a  low  mortar  strength,  make  very  satisfactory  concrete  when  mixed 
with  coarse  aggr^^te.  Occasionally  a  coarse  sand  having  a  high  mortar 
strength  fiuls  to  produce  as  strong  concrete  a^regate  as  a  finer  grained 
aand  when  combined  with  a  certain  coarse  aggregate.  In  making  such 
tests,  the  aamphng  and  proportioning  of  the  materials,  the  method  of 
inixiDg,  the  placing  and  the  curing  conditions  for  the  specimens  should  all 
be  controlled  so  that  the  test-pieces  will  in  every  way  represent  the  con- 
crefe  in  the  structure.  For  many  structures,  strength  tests  are  of  most 
value  in  determining  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  concrete.  They  should 
be  made  during  the  construction  of  every  important  concrete  structure. 
Occasionally  abrasion,  absorption,  fire  or  freezing  tests  are  made.  (For 
the  methods  used  in  making  the  latter  tests  see  Ch.  VIII  and  XIV.)  We 
shall  now  briefly  consider  the  strength  testing  of  concrete. 

A  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  of  specimens  has  been  employed 
in  testing  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete.  In  the  United  States 
practice  favors  either  a  4-  or  6-in.  cube  or  a  GX12  or  8X16-in.  cylinder, 
K  cylinder  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  cube  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  Art.  1 13. 
When  the  capacity  of  the  testing  machine  is  not  over  100,000  lb.  the 
6X12-in.  cy Under  is  preferable.  A  lai^r  cyhnder  should  be  used,  however, 
when  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  coarse  aggregate  exceeds  2  in.  Molds 
for  the  specimens  should  be  non-absorb^t  and  should  fit  tightly  together. 
Means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  ends  of  cyhnders  can  be  made  plane 
and  perpendicular  to  their  axes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  set  the 
molds  upon  heavy  steel  plates  and  to  allow  the  specimen  to  partially  set 
before  leveling  the  top.  Methods  of  bedding  rough  ends  are  suggested 
in  Arte.  76  and  77. 

Tests  OD  the  transverse  strength  can  readily  be  made  in  simple  machines 
of  low  capacity,  consequently  in  the  field  where  apparatus  is  limited  the 
test  can  be  conveniently  used.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  technical 
society  will  standardize  this  test  and  determine  the  proper  specifications 
for  different  classes  of  concrete  when  it  is  used.  A  6X6X42-in.  beam 
loaded  at  the  center  over  a  36-in.  span  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  size  of 
specimen  for  the  transverse  test  of  concrete.  Since  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture of  concrete  is  greatly  affected  by  shrinkage  stresses,  the  test  is  only 
adapted  to  conditions  where  curing  conditions  are  uniform.     In  testing. 
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care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  loading  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Art.  116. 

On  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  streas-deformation  curve  for  con- 
crete and  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  neutral  axis  toward  the  concave 
surface  of  the  beam,  the  modulus  of  rupture  computed  from  the  flexure 

formula  ('S=-t-)i  averages  about  1.8  to  2,0  times  the  tensile  strength. 

Unfortunately,  the  ratio  of  the  compressive  strength  to  the  modulus  of 
rupture  appears  to  be  more  variable,  ranging  from  4:1  to  8:1,  The 
transverse  t€st  of  plain  concrete  is  not,  therefore,  an  acciuate  method  of 
determining  the  compressive  strength  of  this  material. 

For  either  strength  test  there  should  be  made,  at  least,  three  specimeiiB 
for  each  variable  covered.  Results  from  seven-day  tests  are  of  value  in 
ascertaining  the  strength  developed  by  the  mortar,  but  rarely  is  the 
strength  of  the  latter  great  enough  to  shear  the  coarse  ^gr^ate.  Teste 
at  twenty-eight  days  and  longer  periods  are  more  desirable. 

486.  QuantitieB  of  Materials  Required  for  One  Cubic  Yard  of  Hoxtar 
and  Concrete. — The  values  given  in  Table  4  are  computed  from  the  results 
of  yield  tests  on  15  different  sands  and  screenings.*  All  of  these  aggre- 
gates were  in  air-dry  condition  at  the  time  of  test.  It  will  be  tqipreciated 
that  the  values  will  not  apply  to  all  mixes  with  equal  accuracy,  since  the 
kind  of  cement,  per  cent  moisture  in  aggregate,  gradation  of  sizes,  and 
percentage  of  particles  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  will  considerably  influence 
the  yield.  The  greatest  variations  in  yield  are  produced  by  variations 
in  the  moisture  content  in  the  aggr^ate.  If  the  per  cent  moisture  is 
known  allowance  for  such  variations  may  be  made  by  using  the  informa- 
tion in  Fig.  6  in  connection  with  the  yields  in  Table  4. 

A  rough  estimate  of  quantities  of  materials  required  for  a  given  volume 
of  concrete  may  be  gotten  by  computing  the*  quantity  of  loose  coarse 
aggregate  which  will  fill  the  molds  and  base  the  computation  of  the  sand 
and  cement  upon  it.  Thus,  if  the  volume  of  the  mold  is  10  cu.  ft.  and  the 
mix  is  1:2:4,  the  above  approximation  calls  for  10  cu.  ft.  of  stone, 
5  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  2J  cu.  ft.  of  cement.  When  bank-run  materials  or 
mixed  a^regates  are  used  this  method  generally  gives  reralts  within  5 
per  cent.  If  the  fine  and  coarse  a^regates  are  separated  it  should  only 
be  used  for  rough  estimates  on  small  jobs,  since  for  rich  mixes  the  quan- 
tities may  be  10  or  15  per  cent  too  lai^. 

A  simple  approximate  formula  appUcable  to  the  materials  and  pro- 
portions commonly  used  in  making  concrete  is  W.  B,  Fuller's  rule,t 
10.5 

Troc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  834. 

t  Taylor  Euid  IltompBoii'a  ConertU  Plain  and  Reinforetd,  p.  IS, 
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TABLE  4.— YIELD  IN  MORTAR  FOR  DIFFERENT  PROPORTIONS  OF  VARI- 
OUS AGGREGATES  BASED  ON  LOOSE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  VOLUME  • 
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43.6 

100.0 
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100. 0 
100.0 
67,7 
82.0 
06.8 
69.7 
72.0 
62.8 
64.0 
69.0 
34.6 
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39.0 
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0 
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'■= 
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1.21 
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1.07 

1.11 
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•Weifht  pe 

!Sd-<u,Dd:  *(-i- 
SUDdard  Ottavi 

Here  p  =  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement  required  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete. 

c™  the  number  of  parts  of  cement  by  volume; 

8  — the  mmiber  of  parts  of  sand  by  volume; 

g  =  the  number  of  parts  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  by  volume. 
Having  p,  the  portion  of  a  cubic  yard  of  sand  required  per  cubic  yard 


of  concrete  is  -X 


27 


the  amount  of  gravel  is  -X- 


27' 


In  this  com- 


putation a  barrel  of  cement  is  assumed  to  contain  4  cu.  ft.  For  exam- 
ple, if  200  cu.  yd.  of  1  :  2  :  5  concrete  are  required  for  a  certain  structure, 
we  ehall  End  the  quantities  of  materials  needed. 


Xa)0  =  77.6cu.yd.of8and;  SXgy  X1.31X200=1&4.1  cu.yd.  of  gravel  or 
broken  stone. 

More  exact  computations  of  quantities  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the 
data  in  Table  5  which  has  been  compiled  from  testa  by  Edwin  Thatcher. 
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TABLE  6.— PROPORTIONS    OF    MATERIALS    IN    CEMENT    CONQKerE, 
MODERATELY   RAMMED 


la  nikde  by  EmriH  Thatcbkb.  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.) 
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PROPORTIONS  OF  MATERIALS  IN  CEMENT  CONCRETE,  MODERATELY 
RAMMED.— (r(m(ini-«rf). 
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H&l.  Interpretatioti  of  the  Meaning  of  ProportlonB. — Sometimes  it 
becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  pit^run  gravel  or  other  mixed  aggr^ate 
when  the  specifications  call  for  separate  meaeuremeat  of  the  fine  and  coarse  . 
aggregate.  Since  such  substitution  often  cames  disagreement,  it  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  specifications.  To  illustrate,  consider  a  1:2:4 
mix  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  measured  by  volume.  It  has  been  errone- 
ously argued  many  times  that  the  equivalent  proportions  with  pit-run 
gravel  are  1  :  6,  whereas  volume  measurements  of  2  :  4  mixture  of  sand 
and  gravel  will  generally  show  that  about  I  :  5  or  even  a  richer  proportion 
is  the  proper  equivalent.  Furthermore,  unless  the  pit-run  material  is 
well  graded,  it  is  likely  that  the  quahty  of  the  substituted  mix  will  be 
inferior  to  the  specified  even  though  the  equivalent  ratio  of  cement  to 
a^regate  is  used. 

lUXIHG,  PLACING,  Ain>  CUSING 

488.  Princq>les  of  Proper  Bffiiing.— The  first  consideration  in  mixing 
either  mortar  or  concrete  should  be  to  bring  all  materials  into  a  homoge- 
neous mixture  of  uniform  consistency  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time  and 
without  waste.  Whatever  method  of  mixing  is  used,  in  order  to  insure 
that  in  the  completed  batch  each  grain  of  f^gregate  will  be  coated  with 
cement  paste,  the  aggregate  and  cement  should  be  dry  mixed  for  a  short 
time.  The  object  of  this  dry  mixing  is  to  evenly  distribute  the  cement 
throi^hout  the  mass  and  to  prevent  it  from  balling-up  when  the  water  is 
added.  Since  the  time  of  mixing  may  be  somewhat  shortened  if  dry  sand 
is  employed,  it  may  be  economical  on  large  jobs  to  cover  the  storage  pile. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  porous  aggregate  should  not  be  allowed  to  completely 
diy  since  it  will  absorb  water  from  the  cement  paste  and  adversely  affect 
the  hardening  properties  of  the  mix.  Instances  in  which  this  action  has 
caused  a  failure  of  the  structure  have  been  recorded. 

The  question  of  the  proper  consistency  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  work.  At  the  present  time  variations  from  a  dry  con- 
sistency which  will  barely  show  moisture  under  heavy  ramming  to  a 
soupy  mix  which  can  be  spouted  into  the  molds  are  in  use.  The  general 
practice  in  this  country  is  to  employ  a  wet  mix  which  will  readily  flow  for 
nearly  all  reinforced  concrete  construction.  In  European  countries  prac- 
tice favors  a  somewhat  drier  consistency.  The  effects  of  different  consist- 
encies on.  the  properties  of  mortar  and  concrete  are  discussed  in  Art.  503, 
511  and  527. 

489.  Hand  Mixing. — Mortar  can  be  hand  mixed  most  satisfactorily 
in  a  t^ht  wooden  or  sheet-metal  box.  For  a  3-  or  4-wheelbarrow  batch  a 
box  4X8  ft.  with  sides  8  or  10  in.  high  is  convenient.  The  sand  is  spread 
in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  covered 
by  a  umilar  layer  of  cement,  or  if  the  batch  is  lai^  the  cement  may  be 
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sandwiched  between  equal  layers  of  sand.  The  dry  materials  are  then 
thoroughly  muted  by  hoe  or  by  shovel  until  the  mass  is  of  uniform  appear- 
ance. 

If  shovels  are  employed  the  men  should  work  in  pairs,  partners  facing 
each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  box.  Beginning  at  one  end  and  work- 
ing toward  the  other,  both  men  shovel  simultaneously  into  the  pile  giving 
each  shovelful  a  flip  which  scatters  the  material  as  it  falls.  The  entire  pile 
should  be  given  at  least  three  turns  in  this  manner.  A  long  crater  is  neiit 
formed  in  the  pile  and  filled  with  water.  The  batch  should  then  be  given 
at  least  three  more  turns  with  the' shovels. 

Mising  by  hoe  is  not  so  effective  as  by  shovels,  if  two  or  more  men  are 
available.  If  the  hoe  is  employed,  water  is  generally  added  at  the  end  of 
the  box,  the  dry  mix  is  rapidly  drawn  down  into  it,  and  the  whole  mass 
vigorously  worked  until  the  consistency  is  imiform. 

For  band  mixing  of  concrete,  a  tight  platform  somewhat  lai^er  than  the 
mortar  box  is  desirable,  and  the  mixing  should  be  done  with  shovels.  Two 
methods  of  preceding  are  effective.  In  either  method  the  sand  and  wetted 
stone  are  spread  in  long,  flat  pil^  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  3  ft. 
apart.  The  sand  is  covered  with  an  even  layer  of  cement,  and  the  dry 
mortar  given  at  least  three  turns.  In  one  method  the  dry  mortar  is  then 
spread  over  the  wetted  stone  and  two  or  three  additional  turns  given  the 
mass.  A  long  crater  is  then  formed  in  the  top  of  the  pile  and  the  proper 
amount  of  water  added.  The  edges  of  the  pile  are  gradually  turned  into 
the  crater  imtil  the  water  has  been  absorbed  and  the  mixing  is  finished  by 
three  more  turns.  In  the  second  method  the  dry  mortar  is  tempered 
with  enough  water  to  make  a  soft  consistency  and  turned  twice.  It  is 
then  spread  over  the  wetted  stone  and  the  bateh  is  given  three  more  turns. 
By  the  first  method  the  final  consistency  of  the  bateh  can  be  more 
accurately  gauged  than  by  the  latter.  In  the  second  method,  however,  the 
batch  receives  more  mixing  after  the  water  has  been  added. 

490.  Machhie  Mixing. — Most  concrete  is  now  mixed  by  machine. 
Although  there  are  a  great  many  designs  and  forms  of  mixers,  they  may 
all  be  separated  into  two  classes — bateh  mixers  and  continuous  mixers. 
In  the  operation  of  a  bateh  mixer  a  definite  chai^  of  materials  is  mixed 
and  discharged  before  another  batch  is  admitted.  The  other  type  of 
mixer  receives  and  discharges  material  continually. 

In  general,  concrete  made  in  a  batch  mixer  is  more  uniform  than  the 
product  of  the  continuous  mixer  for  the  following  reasons:  All  portions 
of  the  charge  are  mixed  together  in  the  batch  machine,  whereas  in  the 
continuous  mixer  product  the  uniformity  of  successive  portions  depends 
upon  the  regularity  of  the  feeding  device.  Furthermore,  in  most  types  of 
continuous  mixer  the  time  of  mixing  is  too  short  for  thorough  work, 
whereas  in  the  batch  machine  the  mixing  period  can  be  regulated  as  desired. 
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In  selecting  a  mixer,  especial  attention  should  be  given  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  initial  cost  of  the  machine  but  to  other 
factors  which  vitally  affect  efficiency,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
such  as — 1,  time  required  in  mixing;  2,  waste  in  chai^g  and  discharging; 
3,  rapidity  of  chargbg  and  dischai^g;  4,  ease  in  cleaniag;  5,  durability 
of  mechanical  parts;  6,  capacity  of  the  i>ower  drive;  7,  visibility  of  charge 
during  mixing;  8,  accuracy  of  water-feeding  device.  In  general  the 
capacity  of  a  batch  mixer  should  be  a  little  greater  than  can  be  handled  by 
the  gang  employed. 

In  mixing  with  batch  machines,  it  is  desirable  to  admit  the  sand, 
cement  and  stone  in  the  order  named  and  mix  dry  for  at  least  10  or  15  sec. 
The  water  should  then  be  rapidly  added  and  the  mixing  continued  for  at 
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Fro.  0. — The  Effect  of  the  Length  of  Hme  of  Mixing  on  the  ComiM«flBiT«  Strength 
of  1  :  2  :  4  Concrete.    Age  two  months. 

least  one  minute.  When  damp  sand  is  being  used  and  a  very  unifcmn 
concrete  desired  the  above  mixing  period  should  be  doubled.  Experi- 
ments made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  •  show  that  the  degree  of 
imperviousness  of  1  :  9  gravel  concrete  can  be  considerably  increased  by 
raising  the  time  of  mixing  from  f  min.  to  2  min.,  especially  if  damp  sand 
is  used.  Fig.  9  shows  the  effect  of  increasing  the  time  of  mixing  on  the 
strength  of  1  :  2  :  4  broken  stone  concrete.  The  limestone  used  in  these 
tests  passed  a  H-in.  screen  and  was  retained  on  a  \-in.  sieve.  The  con- 
crete was  mixed  in  a  No.  0  Smith  mixer  running  at  28  to  30  r.p.m. 

In  Fig.  10  are  plotted  some  results  from  tests  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Scofield.f 
Tlie  test-pieces  were  made  in  a  cube  mixer  running  at  26  r.p.m.  The  age 
of  the  specimens  was  one  year. 

491.  A  Conqnrison  between  Machine-and  Hand-mixed  Concretes. — 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  turns  is  employed,  concrete  can  be  as  well  mixed 
by  band  as  by  machine.    However,  the  cost  of  such  thorough  work  pro- 

*  See  Jtmr.  Watem  Soe.  of  Engr.,  Vol.  1ft,  p.  S13. 

t  £n<rr.  Cvntraeting,  VoL  43,  p.  78. 
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hibitB  its  use  in  practice.  With  the  practiced  methodB  of  h&nd  mixii^  it 
is  not  poeedble  to  secure  so  homc^neous  mixtures  as  with  machine  mixing. 
This  non-homogene'fy  of  the 
hand-mixed  material  is  e^)ecially 
noticeable  when  the  penneabXty 
of  the  concrete  is  tested. 

Table  6  shows  the  results  of 
tests  on  the  compressive  strength 
of  10X24-in.  cylinders  made  of 
hfljid-  or  madiine-mixed  con- 
crete. The  materials  were  a 
crushed  limestone  passing  a  li-in. 
and  retained  on  a  J-in.  sieve,  a 
good  bank  sand  and  a  Portland 
cement  of  standard  quality. 
Specimens  were  sprinkled  twice 
a  day  imtil  tested.  In  making 
the  hand-mixed  specimens  the 
cement  and  sand  were  turned 
twice  dry;  the  cement,  sand  and 
stone,  twice  dry;  the  whole  mass 
was  then  wetted  and  given  three 
more  turns.  The  machine-mixed 
concrete  was  turned  for  one 
minute  dry  and  two  minutes  wet 
in  a  No.  0  Smith  batch  mixer  run- 
ning at  28  r.p.m.  A  medium  consistency  was  used  in  making  all  con- 
crete, but  the  hand  mixed  required  more  water  for  this  consistency  than 
the  machine  mixed. 

492.  TTnnHiing  of  Coocrete. — From  the  standpoint  of  securing  good 
concrete  after  placement,  certain  fundamental  principles  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  handling  the  concrete. 

For  conveying  concrete,  wheelbarrows  and  two-wheel  cfu^  are  com- 
monly employed  on  small  jobs,  while  elevators  with  gravity  chutes,  ears, 
belt  conveyors,  and  cableways  are  used  on  large  structures.  For  Uning 
tunnels,  concrete  has  been  transported  by  compressed  air.  In  using  wheel- 
barrows or  carts  attention  should  be  given  to  minimizing  the  length  of 
haul  not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  labor  but  to  prevent  separation 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  wheelbarrow  due  to  jarring.  The  spouting  of 
concrete  by  gravity  requires  a  very  wet,  soupy  mixture,  unless  a  high 
pitch  is  employed;  consequently  the  strength  and  density  of  the  product 
si^er  when  this  method  is  used.  Whatever  system  is  employed,  the 
number  of  changes  from  one  conveying  vessel  to  another  should  be 
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Fig.  10.— Effect  of  Time  of  Mbdog  oq  the 
Compressive  Strength  of  6-inch  Concrete 
Cubes  Mixed  in  a  Chicago  Improved  Cube 
Mixer  (Scofield). 
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reduced  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  mortal'  due  to 
slopping. 


TABLE  6.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTHS  OF 
MACHINE  AND  HAND  MIXED  CONCRETES 


'(by%'S°r 

Method  0( 

Minnc. 

Aae  (Dftya). 

Per  Cent  • 

Avenue  Com- 

Ratio  of 

1  :1 
1  :  1 
1  :l 
1  :1 

1:2 
1  :2 
1  :2 
1  -.2 

1:3 
1  :3 
1  :3 
1  :3 

1:4 
1  :4 
1:4 
1  ;'4 

2... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 

4. ... 
4.... 
4.... 
4.... 

9.... 
6.... 
6..., 
6.... 

8,.., 
8..,. 
8.... 

8.,,. 

M 

H 
M 

H 

M 

H 
M 
H 

M 
H 
M 

H 

M 
H 
M 
H 

28 
28 
62 
62 

27 
27 

68 
59 

27 
27 
58 
58 

26 
26 

58 
58 

9.4 
11.1 

9.4 
11.1 

9.2 
96 
9.2 
9.6 

8.7 
9.1 
8.7 
9.1 

9.3 
9.6 
9,3 
9.6 

3821 
2807 
4660 
3327 

2068 
1542 
2337 
2030 

1268 
1015 
1727 
1218 

645 
662 
1008 

879 

1.36 
1.40 

1.34 
1.15 

1.25 
1,42 

0.99 
1.15 

1.38 
1,25 
1.33 
1,07 

For  placing  concrete  imder  water,  some  method  must  be  used  which 
prohibits  the  separation  of  the  cement  or  mortar  from  the  stone.  This  is 
Bure  to  occur  if  the  concrete  is  pouredinto  open  water;  the  stone,  sand,  and 
cement  will  be  found  in  layers  one  above  the  other  in  the  order  named. 
Wherever  possible  the  work  should  be  enclosed  in  a  coffer-dam  to  avoid 
wave  action  and  prevent  currents  about  the  structure.  Enclosed  buckets 
holding  i  cu.  yd.  or  more,  which  can  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  and  emptied 
without  the  contents  being  subjected  to  the  wash  of  the  water,  have  been 
successfully  used  to  deposit  concrete  to  depths  of  40  ft.  In  this  method  a 
dry  consistency  is  employed  and  care  is  taken  to  create  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  in  raising  and  towering  the  bucket. 

Another  device  which  has,  been  reported  satisfactory  for  depositing 
concrete  under  water  is  a  tremie  or  pipe  with  a  conical  frustum  at  the  upper 
end.  This  tube  is  filled  with  concrete  before  lowering  into  place.  It  is 
then  kept  full  of  concrete  and  gradually  shifted  over  the  work  by  a  crane. 
A  report  describii^  the  successful  use  of  this  method  on  the  Detroit  River 
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Tunnel  may  be  found  in  Engr.  News,  Vol.  63,  p.  420..  Tests  of  5-in.  cylin- 
drical cores  cut  from  the  outside  of  the  tunnel  when  two  years  old  gave  a 
range  in  compressive  strength  from  1451  to  4060  lb.  per  square  inch,  the 
average  for  six  test-pieces  being  2663  lb.  per  square  inch.  Air-cured  con- 
crete of  the  same  mix,  1:3:6,  bad  an  average  sticngtb  of  2097  lb.  per 
Bquare  inch. 

When  there  is  considerable  current  about  the  work,  concrete  may  be 
deposited  in  partially  filled,  loosely  woven  cloth  sacks.  The  current 
washes  more  or  less  of  the  mortar 
through  the  sacks  into  the  spaces 
.between  them,  thus  bonding  the 
separate  units. 

493.  Placement  of  Mortar  and 
Concrete. — Mbctures  of  dry  con- 
sistency should  be  placed  in  layers 
not  over  8  in,  thick.  Wet  concrete 
can  be  placed  in  much  thicker  layers 
depending  upon  the  consistency  and 
width  of  the  cross-section.  Dry 
concrete  should  not  be  allowed  to 
ffdl  more  than  a  few  feet,  since  the 
coarse  af^r^ate  is  liable  to  become 
separated  from  the  mortar.    When 

concrete  must  be  poured  from  a  con- 
siderable height  it  is  desirable  to 

use  an  inclined  chute  both  to  avoid 

separation   of   ingredients   and    to 

avoid  excessive  pressure  on  forms.* 
With  mushy  or  dry  ctmcrete  the 

tamping  irons  shown  in  Fig.  11  will 

be  found  useful  in  making  a  dense 

mix.  Smooth  exterior  surfaces  can  be 

produced  on  vertical  concrete  walls  by  running  a  spading  tool  up  and  down 

next  to  the  forms.    Puddling  wet  concrete  in  deep,  thin  walls  or  columns 

with  long  rods  is  an  effective  way  of  avoiding  pockets.     Pounding  the 

outside  of  the  forms  tends  to  eliminate  voids  in  vertical  faces  of  walls  or 

columns. 

In  constructing  two  coarse  floors,  sidewalks  or  pavements  the  base 

should  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  the  wearing  surface  is  placed.    For 

the  best  results,  the  mortar  for  the  finish  coat  should  be  gauged  with  the 

minimum  amount  of  water  which  will  admit  leveling   with   a   screen. 

After  placement  the  mortar  should  not  be  allowed  to  partially  set  but 
•  See  dieouflsion  in  Eng.  Record,  Vol.  69,  p.  279. 
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FiQ.  11, — Fatnng  and  Tamping  Irons, 
(a)  Gridiron  tamper  [or  facing  side 
walls.  (6)  Flatrfaced  tamper,  (c)  Grid 
tampttr  for  floors  or  wnlka. 
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should  be  screened  and  finished  with  a  wooden  float.  Opinions  diffea* 
concerning  the  methods  of  surfacing  the  work.  SpecificatioDS  of  the 
N.  A.  C.  U.*  specify  that  the  surface  shall  be  finished  before  the  mix  has 
b^uD  to  set,  that  excessive  floating  is  to  be  avoided  and  excess  water  must 
be  removed  by  mops.  Others  claim  that  the  surfaces  should  be  vigorously 
troweled  and  that  whenever  excess  water  appears  it  should  be  absorbed 
by  sprinkling  a  dry  mixture  of  1  :  1  mortar  upon  the  wet  spots.  The 
dry  mortar  must  then  be  thoroughly  floated  until  the  surface  stiffens 
and  drags  under  the  float.f 

The  Cement  Gun. — An  apparatus  which  is  beii^  considerably  used 
for  applying  a  coat  of  mortar  or  grout  to  large  surface  is  tiie  '%ment 
gun.  The  essential  feature  of  this  machine  is  a  vertical  tank  into  which 
the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  is  admitted  through  a  bell  hopper.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  tank  is  placed  a  horizontal  wheel  which  ia  provided 
with  radial  anns  to  sweep  the  dry  mortar  under  an  outlet  pipe.  The 
dry  mortar  is  driven  out  of  the  tank  by  means  of  air  pressure  which  also 
serves  to  operate  an  air  motor  that  turns  the  distributing  wheel.  From 
the  outlet  the  mix  ia  driven  through  a  flexible  hose,  which  may  be  of 
any  length  up  to  200  ft.,  to  a  nozzle.  As  the  mixture  is  shot  throu^ 
the  latter  it  is  tempered  with  euflicient  water  to  produce  a  plastic  mortar 
and  is  then  deposited  at  high  velocity  in  the  form  of  a  spray  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  work.  To  facilitate  moving,  the  machine  is  mounted  on  a 
two-wheeled  truck. 

Tensile  tests  of  1  :  4  gunite,  bb  the  mortar  from  the  cement  gun  is 
called,  show  that  a  product  having  higher  density  and  strength  than 
hand-molded  mortars  of  like  proportions  can  be  secured.}  The  cement 
gun  has  been  used  for  facing  the  upstream  face  of  a  lai^  dam,  for  rein- 
forcing old  sewers,  for  placing  a  protective  coating  of  motar  around 
structural  steel  in  buildings  and  tunnels,  for  lining  tunnels,  and  for  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  furnaces  and  coke  ovens. 

494.  Joining  Old  and  New  Work. — Whenever  water-tight  concrete  ia 
desired  pouring  should  be  carried  on  continuously  §  or  a  water-tight 
joint  must  be  provided,  see  Fig.  12.  On  less  important  structures  the 
surface  of  the  old  work  should  be  roughened  thoroughly,  deaned  erf  all 
laitance  and  dirt  with  wire  brushes,  saturated  with  water,  and  then  given 
a  thin  coat  of  neat  cement  grout  before  the  new  concrete  or  mortar  is 
placed.  Tests  on  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  cylinders  6  in,  in  diameter  show  that 
the  full  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  can  be  developed  by  this  method 

•  Proc.  N.A.C.U.,  Vol,  7,  p.  649. 
t  See,C(mcre(e  Cemeni  Age,  Vol.  8,  p.  125. 
tSee  Concrete,  Vol.  9,  p.  26. 

S  For  a,  good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way  in  erecting  Iai|;e 
Btandpipes  see  Concrete  Cemeni  Age,  Dec.,  1913  and  Feb.,  1914. 
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of  bonding  a  joint.     For  roughening  the  surface  of  the  old  work  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ia  effective. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  E.  P.  Goodrich  *  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  bonded  joints  in  mortar  briquettes  are  given  in  Table  7.  Tests  of  a 
sinilar  nature  made  at  Case  School  of  AppUed  Science,  by  R.  B.  Perry.t 
have  been  summarized  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  7.    BOND  TESTS  ON  PORTIONS  OF  1  :  2  STANDARD  SAND 

MORTAR  BRIQUETTES.     (Goodhich) 
All  tcata  made  at  thirty  days.     Average  stretiglh  of  seven  whole  briquett«a=377 
lb.  per  sq.ia. 


,,^sirs:,v„. 

RonoB  Fhactuhe 

Aft  when  Bonded. 

M  Houn. 

7  Dm... 

24  Houn. 

7D»ye. 

EMh,     [Aver»«e. 

E«b.    |av«.«.. 

Each.       AvecBos. 

Each.       A  venae. 

HowTre.wd. 

Co)  Air  cured... 

(6)  Soaked 

(c)  Grouted 

161 
C 
02 

H 
H 
80 

380 
315 
C 

68 
C 
156 

30 
60 
H 

126 
60 
347 
112 
45 

285 
313 
343 

138 
218 
212 

347 
280 
200 

126 

175 
221 

152 
105 
95 

314 

189 
276 
174 
117 

162 
205 
80 

165 
00 
208 

98 
43 
160 

87 
232 
105 

79 
54 

68 

149 

154 
100 
141 
67 

0 
H 
15 

H 

C 
44 

H 
H 
H 

83 
61 
44 

172 
26 
114 

15 
44 

W  "Bondsif... 

S3 
104 

C -broken  placing  in  <:lipii  of  macUiie. 

(d)  HkU  bnquettn  ot  frab  rnDTtBC  »e»  molded  i^ainit  bslvci  of 
JW  The  old  portion,  were  thorouahly  m.ked  in  w.ter  before 

(e)  The  aid  portione  wem  dipped  in  a  crcmny  grout  pf  neat  cemc 

Lir-cufBd  .pc 
t  befotB  tbB 

o^riere  molded 
new  pottiaos  were 

W  'The  ende  of  the  old  portion,  were  wuhed  with  .  lO-per  cen 
orie  Hid.  wubwl  In  water  and  then  treated  a.  in  (a). 
M  A  patented  powder.  "  Baiid.it,"  wu  diuolved  in  vstei  (S  lb 

KlIutiOD  of 

to  10  gal.) 

-amm^rd.l  bydn>- 
nd  >ueda>inU). 

♦Brtff.  ATmm,  Vol.  61,  p.  321. 
t  Ena.  News,  Vol.  60,  p,  167. 
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TABLE  8.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MODULI  OF  RUPTURE  OF  1  : 2 
MORTAR  PRISMS  BONDED  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS.    (Pebht) 

Prisms  2]X2IX13I  in.  were  molded  end  to  end  with  similar  prisms  fourteen  days 
old.  Twenty-one  days  after  bonding  each  pair  of  prisms  was  subjected  to  a  uniform 
bending  moment  and  broken  (Feret'e  method). 


T.K.10H  m 

0 

la 

iDdividlul. 

a™.,. 

Al 

End  roughened  with  a  cold  chisel 

15S 

A2 

and  wet. 

123 

A3 

87 

A4 

124 

A6 

128 

124 

49 

Bl 

End  smooth  and  treated  with  neat 

119 

B2 

cement  grout. 

131 

B3 

207 

B4 

82 

B5 

124 

133 

63 

Dl 

End  rou^ened  as  in  A  and  treated 

279 

D2 

with  neat  cement  grout. 

211 

D3 

237 

D* 

22S 

D5..-.., 

227 

236 

94 

El 

End    smooth    and    treated    with 

232 

E2 

128 

E3 

220 

E4 

231 

E6 

146 

191 

76 

Fl 

End  previously  prepared  by  being 

173 

F2 

molded  with  a  bonding  groove. 

133 

F3 

120 

F4 

128 

F5 

110 

133 

53 

Gl 

Full-length  ptisois,  no  joint. 

265 

G2 

230 

G3 

249 

G4 

271 

G5 

257 

252 

496.  FonuB. — To  prevent  leakage  of  water  and  a  loss  of  fine  mortar, 
e  fontiB  should  be  made  as  rigid  and  nearly  water-tight  as  possible.    This 
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feature  should  be  given  very  careful  attention  when  thin,  water-tight 
sections  are  being  constructed.  If  smooth  surfaces  are  desired  tongued 
and  grooved  lumber  planed  on  one  side  should  be  used.  Oiling  the  forms 
diminishes  warping  and  shrinkage  and  reduces  labor  in  removing  them. 
Collapsible  steel  molds  or  wooden  forms  covered  with  galvanized  iron  are 
economical  for  repeated  use. 

The  pressure  of  unset  wet  concrete  is  equivalent  to  a  liquid  weighing 
approximately  150  lb.  per  cubic  foot.*  Therefore  forms  filled  before 
setting  begins  should  be  designed  for  such  hydrostatic  pressure.  After 
the  concrete  has  be^un  to  set  the  pressure  on  the  forms  decreases  The 
experiments  of  F  R  Shunk  *  Fig  13, 
show  the  maximum  pressures  obtamed 
on  forma  under  vanous  rates  of  fillmg  m 
different  temperatures  The  pressures 
SECTION  AT  JOINT  were  determined  on  a  board  9  23  m  m 
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—  Mt^thods  of   Making 
Watertight  Joints. 


FiQ.  13, — Relation  of  Preasure  E.\erted  by  Fluid 
Concrete  on  Forma  to  Rate  of  Filling  (Erigr, 
NejBs,  Vol.  62,  p.  288.) 


diameter  placed  near  the  bottom  of  a  side  form  supporting  a  heavy  wall. 
A  wet  consistency  of  1  :  3  :  5i  concrete,  into  which  the  workmen  sank  to 
a  depth  of  H  ft.  was  used. 

Shunk's  values  have  been  considered  too  large.f  but  later  tests  by  E.  B. 
Germain  t  corroborate  the  pressures  for  wet  concrete  very  rapidly  poured. 
Germain  recorded  the  hydrostatic  pressures  developed  in  hot-water  bags 
embedded  at  the  bottom  of  18  ft.  columns.  Mixes  of  t  :  1}  :  3  and  1:1:1 
concrete  were  employed.  The  column  made  from  the  first  mix  was  poured 
in  9  min.,  during  which  time  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  equivalent 
fluid  decreased  from  169  to  140  lb.    The  other  column  composed  of  the 


•  Eng.  Newt,  V<A.  62,  p.  288. 

t  Ibid,  Vol.  63,  p.  748;  Vol.  64,  p.  1 

J  Ibid,  Vrf.  70,  p.  294. 
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second  mix  was  poured  in  14  min.,  the  accompanying  pressure  change 
corresponding  to  a  decrease  in  weight  per  cubic  foot  from  148  to  138  lb.* 

The  time  at  which  forms  may  be  removed  is  dependent  upon  the  rate 
of  hardening  of  the  cement  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  beat 
index  of  the  proper  time  for  removal  of  forms  is  afforded  by  a  series  of 
test«  on  small  beams  or  cubes  made  and  cured  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  structure.  Forms  should  never  be  removed  until  the  concrete  will 
support  150  per  cent  of  its  working  unit  stress.  In  warm  weather,  wall 
forms  not  over  10  ft.  high  can  be  removed  in  two  or  three  days,  but  in  the 
spring  and  fall  when  the  temperature  at  night  drops  to  30"  or  40°  F., 
four  to  seven  days  should  be  allowed,  see  also  Art.  539. 

196.  Shrinkage  in  Setting. ^Owing  to  the  shrinkage  which  takes  place 
when  concrete  sets  in  air,  see  Art.  357  and  522,  and  the  volume  changes 
which  occur  due  to  variations  in  temperature,  provision  for  contraction 
and  expansion  joints  should  be  made. 

In  two-course  sidewalks  it  is  good  practice  to  make  joints  tV  to  i  in. 
wide,  every  4  to  6  ft.  Such  joints  should  extend  through  both  surface 
coat  and  base.  In  concrete  pavement  constructions  and  in  unreinforced 
walls,  joints  are  placed  from  30  to  50  ft.  apart.t 

The  width  of  the  joint  now  used  is  quite  variable.  Some  engineers 
advocate  simply  a  plane  of  separation  others  make  the  joint  i  to  J  in.  wide 
and  fill  with  tar  or  a  prepared  fiber  board.  In  thin  members  where  the 
moisture  changes  are  felt  throughout  the  mass,  wider  joints  will  be  more 
necessary  than  in  thick  sections. 

The  tongued  and  grooved  joint  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  impervious  and  also 
serves  to  preserve  alignment  when  used  in  a  vertical  wall.  A  strip  of 
sheet  lead,  bent  as  shown,  permits  free  articulation  of  the  joint.  Provi- 
sion for  such  joints  should  be  made  at  all  angles  in  order  to  avoid  cracks 
due  to  settlement,  contraction  or  expansion. 

497.  Curing. — No  part  of  the  process  of  making  good  mortar  or  con- 
crete is  more  important  than  thorough  curing.  It  is  also  one  of  the  opera- 
tions most  frequently  neglected.  Dusty  floors,  loose  surface  coats  on  side- 
walks and  pavements,  weak  concrete  blocks,  leaky  conduite  and  pip6s 
illustrate  defects  frequently  caused  by  improper  curing.  The  effects  of 
prematitfe  drying  on  the  strength  and  permeability  of  concrete  are  dis- 
cussed in  Art.  529. 

In  warm  weather  the  essential  principle  is  to  keep  the  work  damp  for  a 
pnriod  of  two  to  four  weeks  subsequent  to  pouring.  Rich  mixes  do  not 
require  so  long  time  for  curing  as  lean  mixes  and  are  less  affected  by  pre- 

*  Further  evidence  corroboratiag  the  work  of  Shuok  and  Germain  is  furnished  1^ 
teste  of  Prof.  A.  B.  McDaniel  and  N.  B.  Garver,  Eixg.  News,  Vol.  75,  p.  933. 

fSee  Specifications  for  Concrete  Roads,  Streets  and  Alleys  adopted  by  Secood 
National  Conference  on  Concrete  Road  Building. 
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mature  drying.  Wet  mixes  suffer  less  than  those  of  dry  consistency  when 
improperly  cured.  If  provision  cannot  be  made  for  wetting  the  work,  the 
forma  should  be  left  on  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  following  methods  of  curing  yield  good  results,  sprinkling  two  or 
three  times  a  day  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  covering  with  a  canvas 
wetted  twice  a  day,  covering  with  a  2-iii.  layer  of  damp  sand,  earth  or  saw- 
dust wetted  once  a  day,  impounding  a  shallow  pool  of  water  over  the 
surface  of  the  work.  Of  these  methods  the  wet  sand  treatment  is  very- 
effective  for  pavements  and  floors  and  is  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions. 

For  curing  cement  blocks  and  tile,  specifications  recommending  a 
steam  curing  period  of  forty-eight  to  ninety-six  hours  subsequent  to  initial 
set  have  .been  proposed*  In  warm  weather  the  shorter  steaming  period 
is  recommended  followed  by  sprinkling  three  times  a  day  for  at  least  one 
week.  Since  the  object  of  steam  curing  is  to  accelerate  hardening  the 
steam  should  be  wet  and  the  temperature  of  the  curing  rooms  should  be 
kept  above  70°  F.  Wet  steam  can  readily  be  secured  by  admitting  it  to 
the  curing  chambers  through  troughs  of  water  placed  on  the  floor. 

498.  Protection  against  Freezing. — In  cold  weather,  concrete  should 
be  protected  from  freezing  until  it  has  secured  hard  set.  The  eSects  of 
freezing  on  the  properties  of  cements,  mortars  and  concretes  are  discussed 
in  Arts.  359,  539,  and  541.  Some  of  the  ways  of  preventing  freezing  will  be 
briefly  conadered. 

Teste  on  small  S-in.  walls  poured  in  2-in.  plank  forms  at  a  temperature 
of  10°  F,  have  shown  that  concrete  will  set  before  freezing  begins  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  concrete  is  above  70°  F-  when  it  is  poured. 
This  temperature  may  generally  be  maintained  by  heating  the  mixing 
Tra,ter  alone.  If  necessary  the  aggregates  may  be  heated  by  building 
fires  in  lat^  iron  pipes  running  through  the  piles  of  sand  and  stone.  Dol- 
omitic  and  calcareous  sands,  however,  may  be  injured  by  overheating 
in  this  manner.  When  steam  can  be  had,  radiators  may  be  employed  or 
the  free  steam  can  be  piped  into  the  bottom  of  the  material  pile.  Since 
the  sand  is  wetted  by  use  of  the  latter  method,  a  longer  mixing  period  will 
be  required  when  it  is  used. 

After  placement  the  concrete  can  be  kept  warm  by  covering  it  with  a 
couple  of  feet  of  straw  or  hay,  or  a  heavy  layer  of  sawdust  may  be  employed. 
Since  these  materials  get  mixed  with  the  surface  to  some  extent  their  use 
is  often  objectionable. 

For  heating  buildings  in  the  process  of  construction  salamanders  or 

box-stoves  are  often  used.     Exposed  waUs  and  floors  have  been  heated  by 

placing  a  covering  of  canvas  or  building  paper  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 

•  Proe.  N.A.C.U.,  Vol.  7,  pp  764  and  768;  see  also  Vol.  6,  p.  616;  Vol.  7,  pp.  770 

and  789. 
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face  of  the  concrete  and  Tunning  steam  pipes  between  the  covering  and 
work.  Precaution  should  be  taken  when  a  structure  is  being  heated  to 
keep  the  air  saturated  with  moisture  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying 
of  the  hardening  concrete. 

Tempering  the  mbdng  water  with  salt  or  calcium  chloride  solutions  to 
lower  the  freezing-point  of  concrete  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned,  especially 
if  the  work  is  reinforced.  Either  of  these  ingredients  weaken  the  con- 
crete and  decrease  the  resistance  of  reinforced  concrete  to  corrosion. 
(See  Art.  549.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

4Sii.  Introduction. — In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  efTecte  of 
various  elements  and  conditions  which  greatly  influence  the  properties  of 
mortar  and  concrete,  such  as  strength  and  elastic  properties,  permeability 
to  water,  abeorption,  thermal  properties,  and  the  durability.  In  most 
cases  the  results  given  are  from  laboratory  experiments;  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  selecting,  pro- 
portioning and  mixing  materials  and  in  the  placement  and  curing  of  the 
concrete  will  it  be  possible  to  secure  similar  results  under  the  conditions  of 
practice.  Also  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  results  represent 
only  a  limited  range  of  variables  and  deductions  should  not  be  made  for 
conditions  lying  without  this  range. 

STSBHGTH  OP  HORTARS 

SOO.  Effect  of  Proportion  <tf  Cemeat  on  Mratars. — The  results  of 
Feret's  *  tests  on  mortars  made  from  fine,  medium  and  coarse  sands 
(Fig.  1),  show,  in  a.  general  way,  the  effect  of  the  proportion  of  cement  on 
strength.  E^h  tension  value  is  the  average  from  25  briquettes;  each 
compression  result  represents  five  cubes  2.8  in.  on  a  side;  each  trans- 
verse value  was  averaged  from  tests  on  15  prisms,  0.8X0.8  in.  in  cross- 
section  loaded  at  the  center  of  a  3.9  in.  span;  and  each  shear  test  repre- 
sents the  average  obtained  from  15  halves  of  the  transverse  specimens. 
The  latter  were  tested  as  cantilevers  with  the  load  applied  close  to  the 
support.  All  mixes  were  of  plastic  consistency.  The  test-pieces  were 
cured  in  water  for  five  mtmths  before  testing. 

The  influence  of  age  upon  the  strength  of  water-cured  mortars  made 
from  several  of  Wisconsin  f  sands  and  screenings  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
Infonnation  concerning  tiie  aggregates  used  in  these  mortars  is  given  in 
Table  4,  Ch.  XIII. 

601.  Effect  of  Character  of  Une  Aggregate  on  Mortars. — From  a 
large  number  of  teats  by  the  United  States  Geol.  Survey  {BuUelin  No.  331), 
the  results  in  Table  1  have  been  drawn.    Mechanical  analysis  diagrams  for 

*  BvUeUn  de  la  SoeUli  ^Enoowagement  -pow  I'lnduelrU  Nationah,  18S7,  p.  1593; 
article  by  R.  Feret,  Chef  du  laboratoire  dee  Ponta  et  C~ 
t  Pnc  A.  8.  T.  M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  834. 
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several  of  these  fine  aggregates  may  be  found  in  Fig.  5,  Ch.  XIII.  Theae 
tests  show  in  a  rough  way  that  the  density  and  strength  of  mortars  made 
of  the  same  class  of  aggregates  decrease  as  the  proportion  of  fine  grains  in 
the  aggregate  increases.  In  strength,  the  mortars  made  of  stone  screenings 
are  slightly  superior  to  sand  mortars. 

From  a  series  of  tests  on  approximately  115  natural  sands  which  were 
reported  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  58,*  ti»e  relation  between  density  (p) 


Parts  of  fland  to  Ono  Part  Porttaod  Cieineat(b7  wt.) 

— Beeults  of  Strength  Testa  on  Portland  Cement  Mortara  of  Different  P 
tions  Made  from  Fine,  Medium,  and  Coane  Sanda  (Feret). 


and  the  average  compressive  strength  (5*)  of  2-in.  cubes  of  1:3 
mortar  was  5^=26500  p— 14750.  Practically  all  of  the  strengths  were 
within  30  per  cent  of  the  values  given  by  this  equation.  In  these  tests  a 
mixture  of  several  brands  of  cement,  a  plastic  consistency,  hand  tamping 
with  moderate  pressure,  and  water-storage  were  used.  Variables  in  these 
factors  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  grains  of  fine  aggregate  will  aSect 
the  constants  in  equations  like  the  above. 

•  By  Wig,  Williams  and  Gates  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stda. 
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602.  EzperimeDts    on    Mortars    with    Artificially    Graded    Sands. — 
One  of  the  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  effects  of  granulometric  copi- 


Fio.  2.— The  Effect  of  Ago  on  the  Strengths  of  Water-cured  Mortals  Made  with 
PorUand  Cement.     (Each  point  represents  three  or  four  t«Bt«.) 

position  of  sands  has  also  been  conducted  by  M.  Feret.     In  an  important 
aeries  of  tests  he  used  sands  graded  as  follows:  Large  grains  G  (0.2  to  0.08 
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TABLE  1— EFFECT  OF  GRADATION  OF  SIZES  OF  PARTICLES  OF  AGGRE- 
GATE ON  STRENGTH,  DENSITY,  AND  YIELD  OF  1  :  3  MORTARS  OF 
■  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

(U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.,  BuH.  No.  331) 
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. 

30 

60 

100 

Tbh. 

Com- 

■iv«. 

T«» 

Sd.  13 

Sd.  16 

Sd.  Ifl 

Sd.20 

8d.  11 

Sd.IO 

Sd.  1 

Sd.  21 

Sd.  15 

Sg-  4 

Sg.  6 

^.10 

Sg.  3 

Sg.  12 

Sg.7 

Sg.  21 

Sg.n 

31 
40 
27 
23 
32 
9 
3 
1 
1 
74 
68 
50 
35 
31 
47 
6 
10 

77 
79 
70 
64 
63 
33 
43 
17 
5 
85 
82 
78 
57 
66 
82 
28 
69 

93 
95 
92 
83 
80 
73 
79 
80 
39 
90 
86 
SS 
73 
79 
91 
47 
54 

99 
99 
98 
97 
94 
95 
84 
99 
'93 
94 
88 
92 
85 
87 
94 
70 
80 

28. 9 
29.7 
26,9 
28.0 
36.0 
31.6 
32.5 
40.9 
40.5 
36.0 
33.1 
31.8 
37.0 
36-1 
36.1 
41.0 
42.1 

1.21 
1,20 
1.19 
1.16 
1.13 
1.18 
1.18 
1.05 
1.13 
1,08 
1,11 
1.11 
1.09 
1.13 
1.07 
1.14 
1.12 

,754 
.760 
.789 
.794 
.730 
.743 
.742 
.700 
.676 
.755 
.760 
.763 
.733 
.733 
.766 
.665 
.709 

668 
605 
773 
670 
708 
488 
415 
380 
331 
939 
760 
767 
809 
717 
677 
683 
543 

7183 
7108 
6719 
6200 
5067 
4639 
3677 
2892 
2633 
8644 
8048 
7394 
6500 
6193 
5279 
3948 
3757 

1314 

984 

1272 

1056 

792 
1602 
1326 
1218 
1410 
14« 
1206 

918 

in.),  medium  grains  M  (0.08  to  0.02  in.),  and  fine  grains  F  (0.02  to  0  in.). 
In  analyzing  results  he  plotted  points  representing  the  proportions  of  the 


Fig.  3.— The  Effect  of  the  Gradation  o[  the  Fia.  4.— The  Effect  of  the  Gradation  of 

Sizes  of  Sand  Grains  on  the  Densities  the  Sizes  of  Sand  Gnuns  on  the  Cont- 

at  Mortare  of  I  :  3    Proportions    (by  presdve   Strength    of    1:3    Portland 

weight).     (The  range  in  actual  eiie  of  Cement    Mortan   after    Storing    One 

grain  corresponding  to  a  given  lett«r  is  Year  in  Fresh  Water. 
represented   by   the   pair  of   circles   at 
each  apex  in  the  diagram.) 
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three  sues  on  equHateral  triangular  diagrams,  the  distance  from  any  side 
representing  the  percentage  of  giBins  marked  at  the  opposite  vertex.  The 
contour  lines  were  then  drawn  through  the  points  which  corresponded  to 
mortars  of  the  same  density,  strength,  etc.  A  comparison  of  Figs.  3  and 
4  shows  the  similarity  of  the  contours  in  the  density  and  strength  digrams 
of  1  :  3  mortars  and  indicates  that  the  maximum  strength  and  density 
obtain  when  al>out  five-sixths  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  the  coarse  grains 
with  fine  grains  constituting  the  principle  portion  of  the  remainder.  Other 
tests  *  by  Feret  furnished  the  data  for  Fig.  5.  From  the  experiments, 
Feret  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  With  cement  varying  between  10  and  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
sand,  the  strongest  mortar  for  any  given  percentage  of  cement  was  always 
gotten  from  a  proportion  of  coarse  sand  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the 
cement  plus  Sne  sand. 

2.  It  requiriee  about  twice  as  much  cement  mixed  with  a  given  quantity 
of  sand  to  produce  a  mortar  of  given  strength  When  fine  sand  is  used  as  it 
does  with  coarse  sand. 

3.  The  weight  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  mortar  of  a  given  strength 
is  about  twice  as  much  for  fine  sand  as  for  coarse  sand,  with  the  ordinary 
mixtures. 

4.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  coarse-sand  mortar  of  a  given  strength 
(such  as  is  found  for  the  ordinary  ratio  1  c.  :  3  «.),  is  only  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  fine-sfind  mortar  of  the  same  strength,  even  when  the 
coarse  sand  costs  six  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the'  fine  sand  (coarse 
sand  $1.30,  and  the  fine  sand  S0.20  per  cubic  yard). 

Feret  also  declared  f  that  "  for  all  series  of  plastic  mortars  made  with 
the  same  cement  and  of  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after 
the  same  time  of  set  under  identical  conditions  is  solely  a  function  of  the 

ratio  — ;—  or  z — r'i"  <>  whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand 
the  proportions  of  the  elements — sand,  cement,  and  water — of  which  each 
h  ctMnposed."  In  the  above  law  e  and  v  represent  the  volume  of  the  water 
and  air  voids,  respectively;  the  other  symbols  are  defined  in  Art,  464. 
He  derived  the  following  relations  for  compressive  strength: 

^•-■'iiHi+.r''']'""'*-Ki^r' 

in  which  Se^^unit  compressive  strei^h  in  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
;'  and  k  are  constants.    His  results  indicated  a  value  of  A;  =  26,000  lb.  per 


*  AnnaUt  de»  Font*  et  Chautsia,  Mar.,  1890,  July,  1892,  Aug.,  1896. 
t  Bva.  dtlaSoc.  ^EnooMTogemenl  I'Ind.  Nal.,  1897,  p.  1004. 
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Fia.  6. — Relutive  Economy  of  Coiu-Be  and  Fine  Sand  in  Portland  Cement  Mortal 
afl«r  Five  Months'  Immeraion  in  Sea  Water.  Coarse  saud  grains  were  graded 
as  follows;  fi2  per  cent  passing  No.  5  and  held  on  No.  15, 48  per  cent  paasing  No.  IE 
and  held  on  No.  46;  fine  eand  grains,  2£  per  cent  passing  No.  15  and  held  on 
No.  46,  75  per  cent  passing  No,  46  sieve.  (M.  Feret  in  Let  Maliriaia  de  Con- 
ttruetUm  {Baumoterialen-Kiinde,  Vol.  1,  p.  141.) 
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aquare  inch.  These  equations  with  modified  constants  have  been  found 
to  hold  in  other  tests.* 

6CS.  Effect  of  Proportion  of  Mixing  Water  on  Strength  of  Mortars. — 
In  general,  increasing  the  percentage  of  mixing  water  beyond  that  required 
to  form  a  mixture  of  standard  consistency  lowers  the  density  and  strength. 
The  decrease  in  strength  is  most  marked,  however,  at  early  ages. 

Experiments  by  Reinke  t  show  that  the  more  water  required  to  produce 
a  given  consistency  the  less  will  be  the  strength.  He  found  that  the  ratios 
of  the  average  strengths  of  eighteen  1  :  3  mortars  taking  12  per  cent  water 
for  normal  consistency  to  the  strengths  of  twelve  like  mortars  requiring 
14  to  15  per  cent  were  3.9  :  1,  1.6  :  1,  and  1.5  :  1  at'  three,  seven  and 
twenty-e^t  days  respectively.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  percent^ 
age  of  water  required  to  make  a  mix  of  normal  consistency  is  a  rough  index 
of  the  strength  of  mortars  made  of  sands  free  from  impurities. 

&C4.  Effect  of  Mica  on  Strength  of  Mortar. — Experiments  by  W.  A. 
Willis}  on  1  ;  3  mortars  show  that  small  percentages  of  mica  decrease  the 
tensile  strength  considerably.  An  addition  of  2}  per  cent  of  mica  served 
to  reduce  the  strength  at  seven  days  11  per  cent;  by  adding  20  per  cent 
of  mica  the  strength  at  the  same  f^e  was  decreased  from  180  to  40  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Feret  also'  found  that  mica  adversely  effected  the  com- 
pressive strength.  The  observed  effects  are  probably  due  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mica  and  to  the  decrease  in  density  resulting  from  its 
[Httsence. 

606.  Effect  of  Hydiated  IJme  on  Strengdi  of  Mortars.— Tests  by 
£.  W.  Lasell,§  Table  2,  show  that  replacement  of  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  cement  by  hydrated  lime  does  not  decrease  the  tensile  strength  of  1  :  3 
mortars.  The  results  of  E.  S.  Wheeler  (Report  of  Chief  Emjneer,  V.  S.  A., 
1896,  p.  2823)  are  confirmatory.  W.  E.  Emley  and  S.  E.  Young  H  found 
that  both  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  1  :  3  mortare  of  slush  con- 
sistency were  adversely  affected  by  the  substitution  of  cnly  5  per  cent  of 
either  hi^-calcium  or  dolomitic  hydrate,  if  the  specimens  were  cured  in 
water  or  exposed  to  the  weather.  However,  the  loss  in  compressive 
Btrengtb  was  small  far  replacement  of  less  than  25  per  cent  of  cement 
by  hydrate. 

606.  Adhesion  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. — Experiments  made  by 
E.  Candlot  for  the  French  Commission  show  that  the  normal  adhesion  block 
is  a  satisfactory  form  of  specimen  (see  Art.  450),  but  the  tests  plainly  indi- 
cate that  the  character  of  the  surface  and  the  kind  of  cement  exert  a  very 

•  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  852. 
t  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol,  13,  p.  797. 
X  Ens.  Nev>*,  Feb.  6,  1908. 
i  pToc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  418. 
t  Ptoc.  a.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  H,  p.  339. 
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TABLE  2.— THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  INCLUSION  OF  HYDRATED  LIME  ON 
THE  TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  1  :  3  MORTARS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
AND  STANDARD  SAND.     (Lazeu.) 


RepUoal  by  Hyd. 

Linn. 

' 

10 

Method  of 
Curing. 

Ln^oTy. 

TennleStK 

IthiinLb.  p«Bq. 

Id  air. 

7 

209 

203 

206 

209 

133 

112 

141 

10 

BpecunenB 

28 

286 

268 

25S 

245 

203 

170 

225 

44 

moiBt^ned 

90 

286 

289 

295 

297 

197 

117 

177 

5S 

on,*a- 

180 

382 

312 

304 

281 

229 

211 

219 

S3 

week 

270 

607 

545 

441 

499 

441 

397 

342 

136 

360 

630 

456 

513 

642 

863 

444 

327 

168 

In  water 

7 

206 

157 

IBS 

239 

237 

173 

173 

after 

28 

278 

311 

364 

264 

268 

269 

268 

3dayH 

90 

441 

389 

419 

372 

374 

314 

281 

in  air 

180 

358 

321 

341 

278 

260 

207 

253 

270 

390 

301 

308 

279 

268 

250 

232 

360 

426 

336 

311 

322 

299 

260 

231 

marked  influence  upon  the  adhesion.  The  teste  of  Wheeler  du)w  that  the 
adhesion  of  mortar  to  cut  stone  is  not  increased  by  roughening  the  surface 
of  the  stone.  In  making  adhesion  test* 
pieces  Wheeler  used  small  discs,  1  in. 
square  by  \  in.  thick,  placed  transversely 
at  the  center  of  a  briquette  mold.    These 

I 1 i     were  pulled  apart  in  an  ordinary  briquette 

^.rnk     ^  »li    I     t    .     tester.    Some  of  his  results  on  various 

substances  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  For  sawn 
limestone  and  proportions  varying  fnxn 
neat  to  1  :  2  he  found  the  adhesion  was 
between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  ten- 
sile stretch  of  the  mortar.    To  secure 

„             ..    .     „        .     ,  „  n»frim»m  adhesion  the  consistency  must 

FiQ.  6. — Adhesive  Strength  of  Port-  ,              -j       li        ..      ^u       _.      j      .       j 

land  Cement  Mortar,  1  C.  :  1 8.,  ^  considerably  softer  than  standard  and 

Twenty-eight  Days  Old,  to  Differ-  the  surface  of  the  substance  should  be 

ent  SubBtancea,  and  the  Cohesive  thoroughly  saturated.     Retempering  the 

Strength  of  the  Mortar    Itself,  mortar  reduced  adhesive  strength  but,  on 

(Wheels-,  Rept.  Chf.  Bmr-,  1895,  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^and,  it  appears  to  lessen  the 

p.  3019.)  ,    .  ,           .        '  ..       i^                         ., 
shrinkage  m  settmg.*    In  curing,  rapid 

drying  of  the  mortar  should  be  prohibited. 

*  Cemtril  Concrete  Age,  Vol.  13,  p.  97. 
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The  adhesion  of  concrete  or  mortar  to  plain  round  steel  bars  with 
surfaces  as  received  from  the  rolls  is  about  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
compressive  strength  of  6  X  12-in.  cylinders  of  the  same  material.  For  bars 
with  polished  surfaces  the  adhesion  is  40  per  cent  less  and  for  square  bars 
about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  round  rods  with  mill  surface.  The  adhesion 
of  concrete  to  flat  bars  is  more  variable,  but  may  be  con^dered  the  same 
as  for  square  bars." 

STBENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

607.  Eflfftct  of  PropoitioQ  of  Cement  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of 
Concrete. — With  the  density  remaining  constant  and  with  making  and 
TABLE  3.— THE    EFFECT    OF    PROPORTION    OF    PORTLAND    CEMENT 

ON   THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  12-INCH  CONCRETE  CUBES. 
(Kimball) 


BniBdot 
Cement. 

7D>yi 

3  MoDllH. 

a  Monlh*. 

I  :0:2... 

Alpha 

Gfomanis 

3294 
2734 
3118 

5053 
3246 
3240 

5047 
3858 
3710 

5129 

Avenge 

Baylor 

3049 

1724 
1387 
904 
2219 
1592 

3S46 

2238 
2428 
.  2420 
2642 
2269 

4205 

2702 
2966 
3123 
3082 
2608 

6230 
3610 

1:2:4... 

Alpha 

4411 
3643 

Average 

Saylor 

1565 

1626 
1050 
892 
1550 
1438 

2399 

2568 
1816 
2150 
2174 
2114 

2896 

2882 
2538 
2355 
2486 
2349 

3828 

3667 

1:3:6... 

Alpha 

Gennanta 

2750 
2930 

AYcrage 

Sftylor 

1311 

675 
691 
564 
759 
417 

2164 

800 

1090 

,     1218 

987 
873 

2522 

1128 
1201 
1257 
963 
844 

3089 
1642 

Alpha 

Gennania 

Alaen 

1632 
815 

Average 

602 

994 

1079 

1359 

Note.— For  character  of  aggregate  we  Table   *~ 

•For  further  infonnation  on  adhesion  aod  bond  see  Bidlelin  No.  71,  Engr.  Expt 
Sta.,  Univeraity  of  IlltDois,  and  Bidlelin  No.  321.  Univpnity  of  Wioconain. 
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TABLE  4.— PROPERTIES  OF  AGGREGATES 
Abbreviatioas:  8d— sand;  8g 
Tp. 


screenings;  Gl— gravel;  Le^limeetone;  Ge^gnuiite; 
iraprock;  Ce*-coiigloiiierdte 


SS: 

Kind  of 

CoabbeAoqbeoite 

F,K.A. 

«„.,T. 

i 

l^r 

V^di 

Per 

Cent  Fuana 

^ 

No.  10. 

No.  30. 

No.  100 

Univ  lU 

Sd+Le 
8d+Le 

U-l 

U-i 

so 

62 

81 
67 

35 
39 

6,9' 
4.0 

28 

6 

FuUer  and 

Sg+Ge 

21-i 

77 

66 

15.0 

6 

ThompHon 

Sd+Gl 

21-1 

7B 

60 

4.6 

Sd+Tp 

1-1 

46 

Jandp 

anedj 

-m  m. 

36 

Sd+Tp 

i-i 

50 

do 

8d+Tp 

1  -i 

SO 

do 

7 

Teste  of  Metab, 

Sd+Tp 

li-1 

47 

do 

1898 

Sd+Tp 
Sd+Gl 
Hd+Gl 
Sd+Gl 

21-2 

I-i 

60 
33 
36 
3S 

do 
do 
do 
do 

8 

Sd+Ge 

l-fl.02 

41 

97 

64 

1-3 

^ 

and 

Vi 

U.  S.  Geol.  Suit. 

Sd+Gl 

1-0.08 

33 

97 

64 

1.3 

38 

13 

Bull.  344 

Sd+Le 

1-0.02 

37 

97 

04 

1.3 

38 

Sd+Cr 

U-O 

St 

97 

64 

1.3 

38 

Sd+GIt 

IW 

(36 

138 

83 
08 

57 

38 

1.6 

2.4 

37 

t  Ruge  of  values  for  differeat  loU  of  Juieiville  gmA  mai  Hnd.  . 

curing  conditions  similar,  the  strength  of  concrete  increases  in  neariy 
direct  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  cement  for  the  mixes  conomonly  used. 
An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  proportion  of  cement  upon  the  strength 
at  various  ages  is  furnished  by  the  comprehensive  tests  of  G.  A.  Kimball.* 
The  consistency  of  the  concrete  was  such  that,  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
12-in.  cube  molds,  water  flushed  to  the  surface  under  vigorous  ramming. 
The  specimens  were  hand  mixed  at  temperatures  near  freezing  and  were 
stored  from  two  to  seven  days  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  approximating 
40°  F.  Thereafter  they  were  cured  in  wet  earth.  The  properties  of  the 
aggregates  used  in  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  4  and  the  results  of 
strength  tests  in  Table  3.  In  nearly  all  cases  each  average  represents  iw 
or  six  tests. 

•  Te^  of  MetaU,  1809. 
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TABLE  S.— TESTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  EFFECT  OF  PROPORTION  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  BROKEN  STONE  CONCRETE  OF 
MEDIUM  WET  CONSISTENCY 


Proporliora 
by  Volum*. 

Avcrsgt 

Afe 

Sp^'l^D. 

No.  of 
Tew*. 

'  MiliDg. 

Publiihed  in 

I:1J:3 

2303 

2 

12-iD.  cube 

4 

18 

HfLDd 

Univ.  lU. 

1:2    :4 

1972 

2 

6 

12 

Bull.  No.  20 

1:3:6 

14S0 

2 

2 

1 

1:4    :8 

1111 

2 

" 

4 

14 

l:U:3 

3S08 

10 

6-iD.  cube 

D 

24 

1:2:4 

3412 

10 

12 

28 

" 

" 

1:3:6 

2433 

10 

6 

7 

1:4:8 

1632 

10 

9 

21 

l:li:31 

4433 

2 

ftnn.  cyl. 

8 

20 

Machine 

UniY.  Wi«. 

1:2:4 

2211 

2 

18-in.  high 

14 

13 

Bull.  No.  466 

1:3:6 

1770 

2 

4 

18 

" 

Similar  experiments  on  both  hand-  and  machine-mixed  concrete  of 
wet  consistency  may  be  found  in  Tab)e6,  Art. 491.  Other  results  of  tests 
made  at  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  showing  the  effect 
of  the  proportion  of  cement  on  the  strength  of  concrete  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 

G03.  The  Increase  in  Strengtti  of  Concrete  vith  Age.— There  is  a 
scarcity  of  reliable  data  on  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  more  than 
two  years  old.  For  the  proportions  commonly  used,  one  may  expect 
the  following  percentages  of  the  two-year  strength  when  the  mixing  and 
curing  conditions  are  good:  25  to  40  per  cent  at  seven  days,  50  to  65  per 
cent  at  one  month,  and  70  to  90  per  cent  at  six  months.  Concrete  of 
dry  consistency  will  show  a  much  quicker  growth  in  strength  than  con- 
crete of  wet  consistency,  A  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  age  on 
the  strength  of  concrete  cylinders  cured  in  three  different  ways  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Wisconsin  Engineer,  Vol.  19,  p.  203.  The  Atlas  cement  for 
these  tests  was  mixed  and*  stored  in  an  air-tight  tank;  the  proportions, 
amount  of  water,  time  of  machine  mixing  and  storage  in.  molds  were 
each  made  constant  for  the  entire  series  of  tests.  Specimens  from  each 
latch  of  concrete  were  distributed  throughout  the  various  ages  so  that  the 
five  results  gotten  for  any  given  test  period  are  representative  of  different 
batches  of  concrete.    The  character  of  the  aggregates  may  be  found  in 
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Table  4  and  the  results  of  experimenta  for  a  seven-year  period  are  giveo  ic 
Fig.  7. 

In  Fig.  8  are  shown  the  average  results  of  a  lai^  number  of  com- 
pressive strength  tests  •  on  gravel,  granite,  and  limestone  concretes  of 
1:2:4  and  1:3:6  proportions.  These  tests  were  all  conducted  under 
comparable  conditions.    A  plastic  consistency  was  used  in  all  tests.    The 
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Fia.  7.— The  Effect  of  A 


n  the  Compressive  Strength  of  IJmeetone  Conore** 


figures  on  the  diagrams  indicate  the  number  of  materials  averaged;  the 
number  of  test-piecea  per  material  wae  three  or  more. 

6C9.  Effect  of  Density  on  ttie  CompressiTe  Streng^  of  Concrete.—  . 
If  the  kind  of  cement  and  the  proportion  of  cement  per  unit  volume  of 
*  From  TecAnoIoflic  I'apee  No.  58,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Staodanla. 
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concrete  is  maintaiDed  constant  and  if  the  consistency,  shape  of  aggre- 
gate particles,  age,  and  method  of  curing  the  concrete  are  the  same,  the 
strength  will  Increase  with  the  density.  In  proportioning  concrete  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  keep  constant  the  proportion  of  cement  per  unit  volume 
of  concrete.    Experiments  have  shown  that  the  strei^h  varies  directly 

as  the  ratio  Y^,  the  equation  being  St  =j( -73 — n).  Here  )Se  =  unit  com- 
pressive strength,  c= volume  of  cement  grains  in  a  unit  volume  of  con- 
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Pia.  8. — Variation  of  Compressive  Strengtb  with  Age  of  1:2:4  and  1:3:0  Con> 
cretea  in .  wliicK  Granite,  Gravel  and  Limestone  Aggregatee  were  Used.  (Test 
Pieces,  SXld-inch  Cylinden.) 

Crete,  p  =  density  of  concrete,  and  j  and  n  are  constants  which  will  vary 
with  the  factors  mentioned  above.* 

Experiments  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  verify  this  relation.  The 
points  plotted  in  Fig.  9  represent  data  from  Tables  1,  23,  25  and  26,  of 
Technologic  Paper,  No,  58,  by  Wig,  Williams  and  Gates.  The  proportions 
of  the  concrete  varied  between  1  :  6  and  1  :  9  (by  volume).  Other  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  making,  curing  and  testing  of  the  6-in.  cubes  used 
in  these  tests  were  constant.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  cements  used  in  these  tests  were  not  given,  a  value  of  3.10  was  as- 

•  Fiuiher  verification  of  this  law  may  be  found  in  Taylor  and  Thompson's  Con- 
ertU  Plain  and  Rein/orctd,  2d  ed.,  p.  367.  and  in  Jour.  West.  Soe.  Engr.,  Vol.  1ft,  p.  837. 
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suined  in  makiag  computations  of  c.  In  the  figure  each  number  repre- 
sents the  average  result  for  three  specimens  and  the  like  numbers  indicate 
similar  a^regates. 

610.  Effect  of  Size  of  Coarse  Aggregate  on  Conqvesdve  Strength.— 
With  the  largest  particles  not  over  3  in.  in  diameter,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  lai^er  the  maximum  size  of  the  aggregate  the  denser  and  stronger  will 
be  the  concrete,  provided  other  influencing  factors  are  eliminated.    Tie 
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Fio.  9. — The  Edation  between  Compreasire  Strength  and  the  Ratio  - 
(Age  of  specimens  4  weeks.) 


change  in  strength  with  the  increase  in  maximum  size  of  aggr^ate  is  most 
marked  for  diameters  under  1  in.  The  tests  of  Fuller  and  Thompson  *  on 
1  :  9  concrete,  which  illustrate  the  above  statement,  are  shown  in  Table  6. 
The  beams  used  in  these  tests  were  6X6X72  in.  and  the  spans  were  60 
and  30  in.  The  compression  tests  were  made  on  prisms  from  the  beams, 
approximately  6X6X19  in.,  which  were  capped  on  each  end  with  neat 
cement. 

•  JVaM.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol.  59,  p.  llfi. 
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TABLE  6.— EFFECT  OF  VARIATION  IN  THE  MAXIMUM  SIZE  OF  COARSE 
AGGREGATE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DENSITY  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CONCRETE.     (Fuller  and  Thompson) 


4 

k 

Material.* 

Cbuutec 
Mi»Ui«. 

AVIBAOB  DbNSITI. 

90  Da^t" "'lV 

AviRAas  CouPRBt- 
Lb.  PEB*Bg,lN, 

1' 

Stone. 

Ssnd. 

IS. 

Slone. 

&. 

1!:.". 

.'^S. 

fe 

I'"'"' 

14q. 
Stone. 

&.. 

1:9 

P>rk    } 
Cows  ) 

Id«l 
NatuTBl 

o.asi 

0.872 

0  810 
0,818 

0,787 
0,768 

0,78* 

291 

228 
229 

273 

308 
180 

207 

1342 
13S0 

17B8 

080 

S31 
BOO 
1231 

^RbKIT 

lioo 

oil* 

oil" 

ro. 

0,91 

0.7S 

1,00 

0.S3 

S»^ 

|froi»U»  cruBhBT-nu 


*  Jerome  Pact  atoae  ww  ■  cnuhed  mica  sobiM.  the  luid  wu  Boieeiu 
Com  Bay  xuteiul  conHutAd  of  gravel  and  oand. 

Mors. — A  w(t  miutiy  coniistency  was  uied  lo  all  twta.  For  than 
miilure  MS  T»blB  *. 


In  Table  7  results  from  Tests  of  MetaU,  1898,  show  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  size  of  aggregate  on  the  strength  of  1:1:3  con- 
crete made  into  12-in.  cubes.  These  tests  also  serve  as  a  comparison 
of  the  strengths  and  specific  weights  for  broken  stone  and  gravel  con- 
cretes. 

611.  ^ect  of  ProportioQ  td  Water  on  Strength  of  Concrete. — ^Tbe 
greatest  strength  at  an  early  age  can  be  secured  from  a  concrete  of  dry 
consistency  in  which  there  is  only  sufficient  water  for  perfect  hydration  of 
the  cement.  Such  concrete  requires  heavy  ramming  to  make  it  homo- 
geneous and  dense.  A  mushy  or  quaking  consistency  is  more  easily  han- 
dled and  compacted.  Although  the  growth  in  strength  is  less  rapid, 
such  concrete  gains  as  great  strength  eventually  as  concrete  of  dry  con- 
sistency. The  use  of  a  very  wet,  sloppy  consistency  produces  concrete 
of  low  density  and  inferior  strength. 

The  above  conclusions  are  well  established  by  Government  tests  * 
on  wet,  medium,  and  damp  concrete  made  of  granite,  limestone  and 
gravel.  '  The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  8.  The  compression 
testa  were  made  on  6-in.  cubes  and  the  transverse  tests  on  8X11  in.  beams 
supported  on  a  12-ft.  span.  Concrete  of  wet  consistency  was  sloppy 
enough  to  splash  when  struck  with  the  tamping  rod;  concrete  of  medium 
consistency  showed  no  excess  water  on  surface  when  compacted  in  the 


•  flu«.  344,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
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TABLE  7.— EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  COARSE  AGGREGATE  ON  THE  COMPRES- 
SIVE STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE  OF  1:1.3 
PROPORTIONS  BY  VOLUME  (Teats  of  Mttalt,  1898) 


Bkoi 

iw  T.* 

Rock. 

Oratbl. 

BiKor 

D.y«. 

^a'" 

5,;'sr 

K'.  Lb: 

P»rticl«. 

Cn«hin 
in  Lb. 

E  StnniHh 
[»r  Sq.ln. 

m. 

?A11' 

AYer^^ 

T«M. 

».™. 

■7 

1391 

7 

1298 

M 

19 
32 

8 

2220 
2800 

1900 

2137 

147.0 

M 

21 
34 

2600 
2992 

2297 

148.1 

H 

20 
32 

7 

2769 
3200 

3390 

2623 

148.8 

l-I 

20 
34 

U 

4254 
4917 

3189 

4187 

100.3 

7 

2276 

11-1 

26 
41 

7 

4006 
4502 

2400 

3919 

159.8 

lJ-1 

22 
20 

11 

3186 
3817 

2800 

3093 

151.0 

21-2 

22 
32 

4143 

4140 

3661 

159.7 

3-2) 

26 
41 

3400 
4200 

3467 

161. D 

molds,  flowed  less  smoothly  than  the  wet  concrete  but  could  be  readily 
Burfaced  with  a  trowel;  concrete  of  dry  consistency  was  very  lumpy  and 
granular,  under  hand  ramming  it  showed  no  water  on  the  surface,  and 
could  not  be  given  a  smooth  finish  with  a  trowel.  After  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  molds  specimens  were  stored  in  a  moist  room  and  sprinkled  three 
times  a  day. 

Tests  showing  the  effect  of  consistency  on  both  tensile  and  compressive 
strength  of  1:2:4  limestone  concrete  made  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin are  recorded  in  Table  9.  The  size,  number  of  results  per  recorded 
value,  and  the  curing  conditions  were  the  same  as  thosfr  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  results  of  experiments  initiated  by  the  Nalionol  Association  0} 
Cement  Users  *  and  carried  on  at  different  college  laboratories  are  given 
in  Fig.  10.  The  tests  are  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  they  were  made  in  dif- 
*  Concrete  Cemmt  Age,  Vol.  4,  p.  141. 
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TABLE    8.— EFFECT   OF   PERCENTAGE    OF    MIXING   WATER   ON    THE 

STRENGTH  OP  1  : 2  :  4  CONCRETE 

■   (U.  S.  Geo).  Sur.  Bidl.  No.  344) 


m 

Ohm- 

Wciiht 

cTFt. 

AVBBIOB  StUMOTH    OF  ThBIB  SrBClUBKS, 
IM  Lb.   FEB  Ba,lH, 

AonoM. 

Mod,  of  RuptuM  *t 

Weeke. 

Weeka. 

2e 

WMk., 

Wetki, 

We«k». 

20 

WMkl. 

Granite 

8.9 

Wet 

147,4 

3156 

4754 

4753 

375 

601 

539 

8.3 

Medium 

147.9 

4089 

4992 

4949 

475 

536 

566 

7.0 

Dftinp 

147.7 

4518 

15445 

15410 

499 

S91 

618 

Gravel 

9.8 

Wet      , 

138.8 

2299 

3814 

391 

380 

436 

9.0 

Medium 

142,7 

3547 

4S08 

451 

477 

620 

7,9 

Damp 

144,8 

4612 

4989 

4884 

426 

496 

496 

limestone 

11,0 

Wet 

144,5 

•3072 

4008 

3460 

422 

487 

507 

10,1 

Medium 

144,1 

2975 

3939 

3896 

45S 

541 

566 

8.5 

Damp 

147,8 

4367 

t5451 

5025 

537 

621 

589 

«BtlD(  macbinc;  did  ni 


TABLE  9.— EFFECT  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  MIXING  WATER  ON  THE  TEN- 
SILE AND  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  1:2:4  LIMESTONE  C»N- 
CRETE 


Percent 

Tbhulb  Bthbhoth  ih  Lb.  pbb 
Sg.lH.  at 

Lb.  pbb  Bo.I«,  m 

oiy.. 

JHy. 

Dsy«, 

Dayi, 

Dmb. 

dI?., 

Day*, 

Dry 

Dry' 

QiMking 

Muahy 

Soupy 

6 
61 
7 
8 
10 

139 

180 
153 

212 

252 
168 

206 

251 
204 

236 

272 
219 

in4 

1945 
1709 
1283 

2636 

3126 
2927 
2578 

4000 

4320 
4500 
3070 

annaUDHy  hBd  air  pockeU  due  lo  diffloultiea  in  a 

fereDt  porta  of  the  country  by  different  operators  using  local  materiab. 
Identical  instructions  regarding  method  of  making  and  testing  were  issued 
to  all  laboratories.  All  stcne  employed  in  these  tests  passed  a  }-in.  and 
was  held  on  a  ^-in,  sieve.  Specimens  were  6X6-in.  cylinders.  Each 
specimen  was  hand  mixed  separately.  After  removal  from  molds  speci- 
mens  were  kept  damp  until  tested.  * 

*  For  further  results  illustrating  theefTectofcousiBteiicy  on  strength  see  tests  by  Mr. 
C.  3.  Robituon,  Bngr.  News,  Vol,  69,  p.  1063;  also  results  of  exteosive  experimenta  by 
Prof.  D.  A.  AbnunB,  Engr.  NewIUc.  Vol.  80,  p.  873. 
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612.  Tensile  Strengdi  of  Concrete. — In  general,  the  tenale  Btrengtb 
of  concrete  varies  between  one-eighth  and  one-twelfth  of  ita  compressive 
Btrength.  Besides  the  affecting  conditions  discuesed  under  compressive 
strength  tests,  imperfections  in  the  fabrication  of  specimens,  the  tensile 
strength  and  surface  characteristics  of  the  aggr^ate  and  the  method  of 
gripping  and  loading  greatly  affect  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  these  factors  the  results  of  tension  testa  are  generally 
less  uniform  than  those  gotten  in  compression. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  more  important  tests,  showing  both  tensile 
and  compressive  strengths  of  concrete,  appear  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TENSILE  AND  OOMPRESSn'E 
STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE  OF  MEDIUM  CON- 
SISTENCY 


?S 

nSr 

Sp«. 

»jj_b. 

Stbi; 

r.Tr 

KiKD  or 

A„.„.^ 

i 

i 

j 

1 

Com- 

Fi«. 

COWH. 

A 

3 
2 
4 

1 
2 

Iroo. 
1  mp. 

1  ;2  :4 
1:2:5 
1:3:6 

218 
203 
114 

3020 

20S7 
1521 

13.9 
10.3 
13.3 

Rive. 
SaaA 
34%  V. 

1  LimesUme 
<U  in. 

J  46%  V. 

°{ 

10 
3 

4 
4 

Imo. 
1  mo. 

1:2:4 
1:2:4 

207 
161 

2534 
1662 

12.2 
10.3 

L.S.  Scr. 
Sand 

li 

A 

6 
6 
6 

3 
6 
6 

7mo- 
7  mo. 
7  mo. 

1  ;2:4 
1:2:4 
1  :  2i  :  5 

278 
156 
136 

2505 
1620 

1502 

9.0 
10.4 
11.0 

Sand 
Sand 
Sand 

t<llin. 
ISandBtone 
/  <21  in. 

P 

27 

37 

Imo. 
3  mo. 
Imo. 
3  mo. 

1:2:5 
1:2:5 
1  :5 

1  :e 

237 
359 
253 
290 

2290 
2413 
2400 
2804 

9.7 
6.7 
9.5 
9.7 

Sand 
Sand 

^Limestone 
J  <lin. 
\Pit-nm 
J      Gravel 

I 

3 

2 

2  mo. 

1:3:6 

169 

1600 

9.5 

Sand 

/Limestone 

hi  in. 

w 

27 

26 

1  mo. 

1:2:4 

189 

1940 

10.3 

Sand 

r  Limestone 

Uuin. 

E, — Spodmeiu  B,  M,  and  I  were  itoied  id  air^  P,  in  dry  uod;  IF,  Bprinlded;  C,  in  ntcr  9 
eniDlir. 

imprBMion  Bptcimeni  were:  H-21  X3i  XU-in.  priumi;  C-BXBXI*-in.  pram*;  Jf-ft4iL 
P-SXia-inejlinden;  J-H  X20-in.  cyluid«.:    W-eXlS-in.  cyliodera. 

irennui:  H—Hrahy.  Jmr.  Auoe.  Sitar.  Soe.,  vol.  ZS,  p.  14fi.  (7— Waoinm,  Bnfr.  Km.  toI. 
ifll.  M— MUli,  CwmtU  Ciiil  Sngr..  vol.  19.  p.  108,  P—Satt  in  Jmir.  W.  S.  B.,  rol.  9.  p. 
—Talbot  in  BuU.  No.  1,  Unir.  of  111..  Eipt.  8U.     IT- Wither  in  BuB.  No.  IW,  DniT.  of  Va. 
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In  the  teste  reported  by  Tt^bot  and  by  Withey  plain  cylindrical  teet- 
pieoee  were  used.  Both  ends  of  the  specimens  were  fitted  with  small 
bolta  placed  equidistant  from  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In 
testing,  Talbot  fastened  the  small  bolts  on  each  end  of  the  specimen  to  a 
circular  plate  which  had  a  hole  in 
the  center,  A  bolt  having  a 
spherical  head  was  passed  through 
the  hole  so  that  the  bolt  head 
bore  against  the  side  of  the  plate 
nearest  to  the  test-piece.  By 
gripping  the  shanks  of  the  bolts 
in  the  heads  of  the  testing  ma- 
chine an  axial  pull  on  the  test- 
piece  was  approximated.  Withey 
used  a  crossed  knife-edge  suspen- 
sion in  place  of  the  bolt  with 
spherical  head.  Woolson  employed 
prisms  of  square  cross-section  with 
enlarged  ends  shaped  like  those  on 
a  briquette.  He  also  used  special 
holdetB  to  avoid  loading  specimens 
eccentrically.  W.  K.  Hatt  used 
specimens  of  I-bar  type  having  a 
4X4-in.  cross-section  and  a  gauge 
length  of  17^  in.  He  reported  that 
reinforcement  must  be  placed  in 
the  beads  of  such  specimens  to 
secure  satisfactory  results.  W.  H.  Henby'e  tests  were  made  on  prisms 
21  in.  long  and  2)X3i  in.  in  croas-sectional.  A.  P.  Mills'  specimens  were 
6X6X18-in.  prisms.  These  were  gripped  on  all  four  6-in.sides  near  the 
top  and  bottom  by  means  of  cast-steel  envelopes  formed  like  truncated 
pyramids.  The  envelopes  were  fastened  to  the  test-pieces  by  means  of 
hard  maple  wedges.  A  baU-and-socket  connection  was  placed  between 
the  envelopes  and  the  heads  of  the  testing  machine. 

The  effect  of  consistency  on  the  tensile  strength  is  well  shown  in  Table  9. 

613.  The  Transverse  Strength  of  Concrete. — Table  11  is  abstracted 
from  the  teats  of  W,  B.  Fuller  *  on  6X6-in.  beams  loaded  at  the  center 
over  60-  and  30-in.  spans.  A  silicious  sand  of  which  100  per  cent  was 
less  than  0.25  in.,  60  per  cent  less  than  0.028  in.,  and  0  per  cent 
leas  than  0.003  in.  in  diameter  was  used.  The  crusher-run  trap  rock 
varied  between  2.1  and  0,17  in.  in  size.  All  concrete  was  of  dry  consis- 
tency.   The  efifect  on  the  transverse  strength  of  varying  the  proportion  of 

*  From  T&ylor  and  Thompoon'H  Conarete  Plain  and  Reinforced,  3rd  Ed-t  p.  33i^ 


Flo.  10.— The  Effect  ot  Conastency  on  the 
Compressive  Strength  of  1 : 2 : 4  (by  weight) 
Concrete  Tested  at  Different  Ages.  Re- 
sults were  obtained  at  the  Universities  of 
Illinois,  WiBconsin,  California,  and  Maaaa- 
chusetto  Institute  of  Technology.  (Each 
point  represents  15  or  more  tests  on  6X 
6-inch  cylinders.) 
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cement  is  well  brought  out  by  the  results  in  the  r^ht  portion  of  the  table. 
The  reaulta  at  the  left  show  how  the  strength  varies  with  the  density,  the 
percentage  of  cement  being  constant. 

TABLE  11. —THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROPORTION  OF  CEMENT  AND  DENSITY 
ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE.     CF»u^) 


i        PBoroimoN  or  CiuIHt 

Pbopobtion  o»  Cbhekt  V*bi*bl«. 

Mixby  Wt 

1     -1     -^ll     ■■)        :l'l         l-t'l     ■*■■) 

.:,„ 

I  :2i3 

■as'i     a-Bli  -a-* 

1-4-7 

Dcndty 

0.858 

0.865 

0-829      0.700 

0.844 

0.866 

0.865      0.848 

0-S47 

Mod  o(  Rupt. 

{LI../I11.')... 

»< 

.» 

.«  1  =,. 

™ 

.71 

3«0 

aie       226 

IBl 

The  results  of  transverse  tests  by  the  U.  S,  G.  S,  on  8Xll-in.  concrete 
beams  tested  over  a  12-ft.  span  are  recorded  in  Table  8.  These  beams 
were  loaded  at  the  "  third  points  "  of  the  span.  The  experiments  illus- 
trate that  the  effect  of  consistency  on  the  transverse  strength  is  similar 
to  its  effect  on  the  compressive  strength.  Portions  of  these  beams  retested 
over  spans  of  about  6  ft.  gave  the  same  average  modulus  of  rupture,  all 
consistencies  considered,  at  an  age  of  one  month. 

Tests  on  6X6-in.  beams  of  1:2:4  concrete  which  were  made  from 
the  same  batches  as  the  tensile  test-pieces  of  Table  10  were  also  reported 
by  Withey.  These  specimens  were  loaded  at  the  middle  over  a  3-ft.  span. 
From  25  tests  the  average  modulus  of  rupture  was  352  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Individual  values  ranged  from  248  to  448  lb.  per  square  inch.  '  The  ratio 
of  the  averse  compressive  strength  to  the  average  modulus  of  niptuie  was 
5.51  :  1  and  the  ratio  of  the  average  modulus  of  rupture  to  the  average 
tensile  strength  was  1.86  :  1. 

614.  Tbe  Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete. — Failure  of  concrete  in 
pure  shear  is  a  rare  occurrence,  although  the  term  "  shear  failure  "  is 
commonly  used.  When  this  term  is  applied  to  the  diagonal  failure  in 
the  web  of  a  concrete  beam  it  is  misleading,  for  the  cause  of  such  failure 
is  a  tensile  stress  resulting  from  the  combining  of  tensile  and  shearing 
stresses.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  pure  shear  stress  but 
few  tests  have  been  made.  Tbe  usual  method  of  making  such  tests  is 
to  support  the  specimen  as  a  cantilever  or  fixed  beam  and  apply  the  load 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  supports.  Frequently  encircling  envelopes 
are  placed  at  each  support  and  around  the  span  portion  to  prevent  bend- 
ing of  the  tes1>piece. 

In  E.  Morsch's  Ei&enhelonbau  (translation  by  E.  P.  Goodrich),  Ch.  Ill, 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  the  shearing  strength  of  concrete  (5,)  is  the 
geometric  mean  of  its  tensile  {S,)  and  compressive  strength  {S^, 
S,=V SiXSe.    Morsch's   results   obtained    from    tests  on   7X7X16-in. 
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prisms  loaded  as  indicated  in  Fig.  11  are  in  accordance  with  thie  theory. 
However,  aince  in  these  testa  the  concrete  cracked  in  tension  before  the  full 
shearing  strength  was  developed,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  computed 
values  of  shear  are  much  too  low.  Morscb  also .  tested  the  torsional 
strength  of  sohd  concrete  cylinders  10,24  in.  in  diameter  by  13.38  in.  long 
and  hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  outside  measurements  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  5.9  in.  The  proportions  were  1  :  4  gravel 
concrete  and  the  ages  of  the  solid  and   hollow  apeci-  J^-m-Ji 

mens  three  months  and  two  months,  respectively. 
The  modulus  of  rupture  in  torsion  (see  formula  16  in 
Art.  23)  for  four  solid  cylinders  averaged  243  lb.  per 
square  inch,  for  three  hollow  cylinders  126  lb.  per  „  „  »,  ,, 
square  inch.  All  specimens  fractured  on  helicoidal  sheors"  '  ""  ° 
surfaces.  Tensile  tests  on  like  hollow  sections  gave 
a  strength  of  113.8  lb.  per  square  inch.  Apparently  the  tor«onal  strength 
is  equal  to  .the  tensUe  strength  if  the  specimen  is  dimensioned  so  that 
the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  approximately  the  same  over  the 
entire  cross-section.  Mdrsch  also  reports  results  of  tests  on  slotted  beams 
reinforced  in  the  tension  fibers  so  that  failure  in  horizontal  shear  along 
a  small  portion  of  the  neutral  plane  was  produced.  Here  again  it  seems 
certain  that  diagonal  tension  must  have  largely  influenced  the  results. 

The  results  of  shearing  tests  on  5-in.  cylinders  of  concrete  made  at  ths 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  C.  M.  Spofford  •  are 
digested  in  Table  12.  In  these  tests  the  end  and  center  portions  of  the 
cylinders  were  t^htly  clamped  so  that  bending  action  was  made  small. 
The  results  indicated  such  an  abnormally  high  ratio  of  shearing  to  com- 
pressive strength  that  one  is  led  to  believe  frictional  resistance  must  have 
been  induced  at  the  planes  of  fracture.  Specimens  cured  in  water  for 
one  month  appear  to  be  sli|^tly  stronger  in  shear  than  those  cured  in 
air. 

The  most  comprehensive  series  of  tests  done  in  this  country  are  those 
of  Talbot.f  His  experiments  included  punching  tests  on  plane  plates,  on 
recessed  plates,  and  on  plates  reinforced  and  recessed  as  shown  in  Table  12. 
The  punch  used  was  a  cylinder  5J  in.  in  diameter  which  acted  through  the 
specimens  against  a  die  6  in.  in  diameter.  Talbot  reported  that  the  rein- 
forced recessed  plates  were  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  types  of  specimen 
used  in  the  punching  tests.  He  also  used  short  beam  test-pieces  restrained 
at  the  end  in  a  device  like  the  Johnson  shear  tool  Art.  56  and  applied 
the  load  across  the  span  imiformly  but  without  restraining  the  center 
portion  of  the  beam. 

From  the  meager  information  now  in  hand  it  appears  that  the  true 
*See  It«id'a  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Corutniclian,  p.  198. 
t  BulUlin  No.  8,  Univereity  of  lUmoie. 
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TABLE  12— SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  SHEAR  TESTS  ON  BROKEX 
STONE  CONCRETE  MADE  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Water 
fi     Damp  Sand 


Water 
Damp  Sand 


Air 
Damp  Sand 

Damp  Sand 


r  Ilunoib  Tests.    Age  2  Months. 


9 

679 

1230 

0.55 

7 

729 

1230 

0.59 

4 

905 

2428 

0.37 

5 

1193 

3210 

0.37 

17 

796 

1230 

0.65 

5 

879 

1230 

0,71 

4 

1141 

2428 

0.47 

5 

1267 

3210 

0.39 

4 

1051 

1230 

0.86 

4 

1821 

2428 

0.76 

5 

2145 

3210 

0.67 

4 

1313 

2428 

0.51 

6 

1418 

3210 

0.44 

n 


TnCH.    Aqb  1  Month. 
2070 


span  6^  in.  long 
by  a  half  cylinder 

bearing. 


II  wen  SXlS-in.  ejrlitHlsn. 


shearing  strength  of  concrete  lies  between  40  and  60  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pressive strength. 

616.  The  Effect  of  Fatigue  on  Concrete. — ^Testa  reported  by  J.  L.  Van 
Ornum  in  the  Tram.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol.  58,  p.  294,  indicate  that  the  ultimate 
compressive  strength  of  concrete  under  a  large  number  of  rapidly  repeated 
loadings  is  only  one-half  of  its  strength  under  a  prc^p-essively  applied  static 
loading.     He  obtained  a  similar  relation  for  reinforced  concrete  beams. 
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616.  The  Strength  of  Cinder  Concrete. — On  account  of  its  fireproofiRg 
properties  and  its  light  weight,  cinder  concrete  is  considerably  used  for 
floor  coQBtruction  and  for  a  fireproofing  shell  around  beams  and  columns. 

TABLE  13.— THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  AND  SPECIFIC  WEIGHT  OF 
CINDER  CONCRETE 


.s. 

"^l^^ 

Con- 
■iiUncy 

^s:.t 

a*,,  fn. 

Type  of 
Specimen. 

^^. 

Authority. 

1:  t  :3 

Dry 

1466 

112,1 

1:1:3 

Dry 

2001 

110  4 

1:2:3 

Dry 

1098 

115.2 

1:2:3 
1:2:4 

Dry 
Dry 

1634 
904 

112.8 
111.2 

12.in. 

Air 

TesU  of 
1908 

1:2:* 

Dry 

132S 

107.9 

cubes 

1:2:6 

Dry 

769 

108.8 

1:2:5 

Dry 

1084 

105.3 

1:2:6 

Dry 

529 

107.6 

1:2:6 

Dry 

788 

103.5 

1:2:6 
1  :2:5 

Wet 
Medium 

1081 
1201 

8X16-in. 
cyl. 

1  Moist 

1:2:6 

Damp 

1118 

1      air 

U.S. 

1:2:6 

Wet 

1764 

116.5 

Geol. 
Sur. 
BuU. 
No. 

1:2:5 

Medium 

1819 

115.6 

1  :2:5 

Damp 

1726 

112.5 

1:2:6 

Wet 

2021 

113.9 

314. 

1:2:6 

Medium 

2203 

114.3 

1:2:5 

1:2:5 
1:2:5 

Dsml) 

1945 

407 
701 

113.7 

107 

8Xlfi-in. 
cyl. 

Air 

1 

1:2:5 

S  >■ 

933 

1 

1  :2.:5 
1:2:5 
1:2:6 

go 

1-9 

818 
1254 
1744 

107 

Strehan 
and 
Perrine 

10 
10 
10 

1:2:5 
1:2:5 
1:2:5 

n 

980 
1035 

1478 

109 

Engr. 
News 
Vol.70 
p.  722 

10 

1:1:5* 

li 

507 

10 

1:1:5 

662 

lUO 

10 

1:1:5 

^ 

764 

*  Hand-miiod,  Ibe  other  batcbes  of  thla  grau)]  wen  ni 
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The  strength  of  cinder  concrete  is  decidedly  variable  and  is  greatly  IdAu- 
enced  by  the  strength,  granulometric  composition,  and  absorptive  proper- 
ties of  the  cinders.  Table  13  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  by  vaiiouB 
experimenters.  The  results  of  the  tests  by  the  U.  S.  G.  S.  show  that  con- 
sistency has  but  little  effect  on  the  compressive  or  transverse  strength  of 
cinder  concrete.  From  the  latter  tests  on  6-in.  cubes  and  8Xll-in, 
beams  on  a  12-ft.  span,  the  ratio  of  the  compressive  strength  to  the  trans- 
verse modulus  of  rupture  averages  9.8  :  1  for  concrete  ws.  months  old. 


Sand. 

Rivw 

K 

No.  2 

River 

S..' 

No.  1 

ULvrr 

No.  1 

No.  t 

8Uc 

AccnviM 

slm 

Sl>« 

Bike 

M.- 

silw 

Six 

g|*c 

Bl>c 

sua 

A- 

Co.Pi^> 

.  S«.«.orH  .» 

Lb.  nn 

8a.lH. 

1033 
1377 
1478 
1722 
1778 

863 
1100 
1222 
1131 

959 

903 
1228 
1303 
1309 
1367 

670 
928 
864 
902 
1200 

561 
820 
983 
1038 
836 

708 
994 
1057 
1052 
960 

1028 
1307 
1440 
1328 
1888 

6,7 
1040 
981 
666 
1030 

Wt.  b  lb./ft.' 

138 

121 

131 

129 

120 

122 

137 

129 

128 

TABLE  15.— PROPERTIES  OF  AGGREGATES  IN  SLAG  CONCRETES 


CniMICAL 

^«*„,», 

MiCBtHICt 

.An*ltm». 

Eaem«.t. 

P«C.atofEl™™ti. 

M«h. 

PcrOntPu 

■DC. 

River 

Sand. 

No,  1 

s 

llBnk 

SlM. 

Sllit 

nivrr 
Suid. 

1^ 

^ 

79.28 
8.23 
5.60 
0,92 

0.59 

30.31 
20.72 
44.67 

1.4S 
1.43 
1.39 

32.24 
16.32 
46.51 
1.45 
1.91 
1,57 

37.26 
16.62 
39.26 
3.06 
2,50 
1,30 

31.28 
17.40 
46.20 
1.43 
1,52 
1.5*' 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
80 
100 

87.5 
74,6 
50,0 
28.1 
17.2 
1.6 
0.8 

75,0 
36,3 
15.6 
9,8 
7.8 
4.3 
3.1 

AW). 

34.1 

MgO. 

Fe^ 

SOi..      . 

10.2 
5. 5 

Other  pHOPCBnn 

8i» 

('°-i- 

V-2\" 

v'-r- 

Wt.iiilb./ft.'. 

106 

55 

49 

67 

T2 

96 
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It  will  be  noted  that  this  ratio  is  considerably  larger  than  the  corresponding 
value  for  gravel  or  broken  stone  concrete. 

BIT.  Tlie  Strengfli  of  Slag  Concrete. — For  purposes  of  construction 
similar  to  those  mentioned  in  discussing  cinder  concrete,  slag  concrete  is 
sometimes  used.  The  results  given  in  Tables  14  and  15  are  taken  from 
Furnace  Slags  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsbui^h.  Each  com- 
pressive strength  result  is  the  average  of  three  teats  on  12X16-in,  cylinders. 
All  specimens  were  made  of  standard  Portland  cement.  They  were  daily 
sprinkled  with  water  for  twenty-seven  days  after  making.  The  results 
show  that  the  slag  sand  No.  2  made  by  running  the  molten  slag  into  a 
water  vat  is  slightly  superior  to  slag  aand  No.  1  which  was  run  through  a 
spray  as  it  fell  into  the  water  vat.  The  crushed  bank  slags,  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  produced  a  stronger  concrete  than  the  machine  slag  which  was 
disint^rated  by  sprinkling  with  water  after  it  had  partially  cooled.  * 

THE  ELASTIC  PROPERTIES  OP  HORTAII&  AND  COITCBBTES 

618.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Elastic  Curves. — As  Fig.  12  shows, 
the  stress-deformation  curves  for  cement  and  concrete  resemble  those  for 
other  brittle  materials  like  cast  iron,  brick  and  stone.  Carefully  made 
experiments  fail  to  disclose  a  limit  of  proportionality  or  an  elastic  limit. 
Compression  tests  indicate,  however,  that  after  several  applications  of 
stresses  less  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  con- 
crete the  set  becomes  constant.  On  account  of  the  occurrence  of  set  for 
low  intensities  of  stress  the  true  elastic  stress-deformation  curve  for  these 
materials  may  differ  considerably  from  the  gross  deformation  curve. 
Bach,  in  finding  the  true  elastic  curve  in  compression  repeatedly  applied 
and  released  each  load  until  the  set  at  zero  load  became  (constant.  By 
subtracting  the  set  from  the  total  deformation  the  elastic  deformation  for  a 
given  load  was  determined.  Although  the  true  elastic  curve  is  of  impor- 
tance in  considering  the  change  of  shape  of  concrete  after  removal  of  stress, 
it  does  not  afford  information  on  the  amount  of  total  deformation  which 
the  material  undei^oes  for  a  given  unit  stress.  Since  in  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  the  unit  stress  carried  by  the  steel  will  depend  upon  the 
gross  deformation  of  the  combination,  more  application  is  made  of  values 
derived  from  the  gross-deformation  curve  than  of  those  gotten  from 
elastic  deformations. 

619.  Calculation  (tf  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — Since  mortar  and 
concrete  have  no  elastic  limit,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  must  be  the 
slope  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  at  zero  stress.  For  mixra  which 
have  a  stress-deformation  curve  of  sharp  curvature  near  the  origin,  the 

*  For  additional  teats  on  slag  concrete,  see  Engr.  News,  Vol.  72,  p.  103  and  Vol.  76, 
p.  276. 
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initial  modulus  of  elasticity,  E,  is  of  little  value,  except  for  comparing  the 
etifftiesB  of  difTerent  concretes;  since  for  all  finite  values  of  unit  stress,  iS, 
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point  correspoDding  to  a  working  unit  stress  is  useful,  because  the  simple 
relation  proposed  by  Hooke  can  be  applied  for  neighboring  stresses.  Also, 
in  reinforced  concrete  design  the 
use  of  the  secant  modulus  consider- 
ably shortens  the  computations 
without  undue  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 
Prof.  Bach's  studies  of  true  elas- 
tic curves  led  to  an  exponential 
equatioD  for  unit  deformation  in 
compression,  f  =  KSc'",  in  which  K 
and  m  are  constants  depending  upon 
the  material.  Morsch  *  gives  the 
following  equations  of  the  true 
elastic  curve  for  1  :  2)  :  5  sand 
and  gravel  concrete  and  1  :  2}  :  5 
sand    and    broken-stone    concrete, 

__  s.'"    ._,  __  &■■■•     _ 


Fio.  13.~Metbod  of  fading  the  (Secuit) 
Modulus  of  Elasticity,  E=-. 


•~5,676,100  ""^   *~9,190,500'  ' 
Bpectively. 

Prof.  Talbot  f  developed  a  form- 
ula for  the  elastic  curve  in  compres- 
sion, based  upon  the  theory  that  the  stress-gross-deformation  curve  for 
concrete  is  a  parabola.    His  formula  is  Se=(l  —  iq)Ect  in  which  g  is  the 
ratio  of  t  (the  unit  deformation  for  Sc),  to  the  ultimate  unit  deformation, 
and  Ec  is  the  initial  modulus. 

520.  Values  of  the  Modulus  tA  Elasticity  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. — 
Table  16  shows  values  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  neat  cement,  mortars 
and  concretes  compiled  from  the  sources  mentioned.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  values  for  neat  cement  are  decidedly  variable  and  that  air-cured 
neat  cement  and  rich  mortars  have  a  much  lower  modulus  than  similar 
mixes  cured  in  water.  The  modulus  increases  with  the  density,  and  to 
some  extent  with  age,  if  specimens  are  water-cured.  Morsch's  results 
show  that  the  moduli  for  wet  mixes  are  less  than  for  dry  mixes  of  the 
same  proportions.  For  lean  mixes  of  the  same  aggregate,  the  modulus 
like  the  strength  increases  with  the  proportion  of  cement;  but  the  varia- 
tion is  small  for  proportions  richer  than  1  :  2,  in  the  case  of  mortar,  or 
1  :  1)  :  3,  in  the  case  of  concrete.  For  rich  mixes,  however,  the  curvature 
of  the  stress-deformation  line  is  very  slight  throughout  the  range  of  work- 
ing unit  stress  (Fig.  12). 

The  stiffness  of  the  coarse  ^gr^ate  also  considerably  affects  the  rigidity 
oi  the  concrete.    Ftirthermore,  a  large  difference  in  the  moduU  of  elas- 

*  EiaerAelorAau,  p.  22  (trans.)' 

t  Bidl.  No.  14,  Engr.  Expt.  8U.  Univ.  of  IH. 
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ticity  for  the  mortar  and  aggregate  must  be  accompanied  by  non-uniform 
distribution  of  stress  when  the  concrete  is  loaded.  Such  non-homogeneity 
in  elasticity  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  low  early  strengths  exhibited 
by  concretes  made  from  certain  classes  of  granite  and  trap  rock. 

From  the  results  now  available  it  appears  that  the  tensile  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  slightly  less  than  the  compressive  modulus  for  gravel  concrete. 
For  broken  stone  concrete  the  difference  is  negligible. 

621.  Poisson's  Ratio  for  Concrete. — Under  compression  the  unit 
lateral  expansion  of  concrete  is  about  one-sixth  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  forces  for  the  ordinary  range  of 
working  stress.  The  ratio  increases  with  the  richness  of  the  mix  and  is 
influenced  by  the  other  factors  which  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity.  Values  of  Poisson's  ratio  in  compression  found  by  Talbot  * 
varied  between  O.I  and  0.16  for  working  loads  on  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  sixty 
days  old.  Withey  t  found,  for  stresses  at  one-fourth  of  the  ultimate 
strength  on  concrete  two  months  old,  the  following  values:  For  1:3:6 
mbc,  0.08;  for  1  :  2  :  4  mix,  0.11;  for  1  :  If  :  31  mix,  0.18;  for  1  :  IJ 
mortar,  0.16. 

622.  Ezpansion  and  Shrinkage  Due  to  Variations  in  Moisture  Con- 
tent.— The  changes  in  volume  of  neat  cements  and  mortars  while  hardening 
has  already  been  considered  in  Art.  357.  Only  a  few  experiments  on  plain 
concrete  have  been  reported,  but  from  them  one  must  conclude  that  con- 
crete also  increases  in  volume  when  hardened  under  water  and  shrinks  in 
air.  These  changes  are  more  pronounced  with  the  rich  mixes  than  with 
lean  ones.  The  changes  increase  with  the  age  of  the  specimen;  but  the 
rates  of  change  in  volume  decrease,  becoming  very  small  after  three 
months  of  storage  under  constant  conditions.  Wet  mixtures  hardening 
in  air  contract  more  slowly  than  dry  mixtures.  Alternate  exposures  to 
moisture  and  dry  air  cause  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  in  the 

.  concrete.  Such  changes  take  place  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  concrete. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  ^^egate  from  which 
the  concrete  is  made  to  some  extent  influences  the  magnitude  of  these 
changes. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  by  A.  T.  Goldbeck,  of  the  Dept.  of 
Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  *  appear  in  Table  17.  In  these 
tests,  columns  8x8X60  in.  were  cured  either  in  air  or  under  two  thick- 
nesses of  burlap  dampened  twice  a  day  for  the  periods  indicated.  Readings 
were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  specimens  over  a  50-in.  gage  length  by 
means  of  micrometer-screw  extensometers  reading  to  0.0001  in.  The 
first  measurements  were  made  as  soon  as  the  concrete  had  set.  The 
materials  were  Old  Dominion  Portland  Cement,  river  sand  of  which  97 
"  Sun.  No.  20,  TJnlv.  of  lUinoia. 
t  BvU.  No.  4ee,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 
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and  34  per  cent,  passed  1  in.  and  No.  30  sieves,  respectively,  and  cnisbed 
gneiss  nearly  all  of  which  passed  a  1-in.  sieve  and  was  retained  on  a  ^-in. ' 
mesh. 

Tests  on  concrete  made  of  Giant  and  Universal  Portland  cements,  bar 
sand,  and  nin-of-^rusher  trap  rock.passing  a  t^-in.  mesh  have  been  reported 
by  H.  C.  Berry;  •  they  are  also  summarized  in  Table  17.  Specimens 
9X9  in.  with  a  20-in.  gage  length  were  employed  in  these  experiments. 
Readings  were  taken  with  a  Berry  strain-gage  on  four  sides  of  each  speci- 
men, the  initial  observations  being  made  within  eighteen  hours  after 
placement  of  concrete. 

TABLE  17.— THE  CHANGES  IN  LENGTH  OF  CONCRETE  PRISMS  IN 
HARDENING 


Cb 

«NQE  pen 

^IT    l-rNQ- 

H                 1 

Ml. 

CoDSUlteQcy. 

Mrlhod 
of  CuriDf. 

(■    -E.FA 

810«)    AT 

A^lhonxy. 

10  Dnya. 

M  Diya. 

flO  D.yi 

150  Day.. 

1  :2:4 

Very  Dry 

Air 

,00014 

.00034 

.00048 

1 

1:2:4 

Very  Wet 

.00011 

.00030 

,00041' 

1:3:6 

Very  Dry 

.00014 

.00038 

.00053 

1:3:6 

Very  Wet 

,00010 

.00028 

-00042 

1:2:4 

Medium  Wet 

Under 

',00011 

.00010 

.00025' 

1:2:4 

Very  Wet 

moiatened 

-.00004 

.00000 

.00016 

Gold- 

1:3:6 

Very  Dry 

burlap  for 

V  00012' 

.00006 

,00023' 

beck. 

1:3:6 

Very  Wet 

15  days 

Under 

'.00008 

.00002 

,00027 

1:2:4 

Very  Wet 

contin- 
uously 

',00005 

'.00005 

'.00002' 

1:2:4 

Wot 

Air 

,00005 

,00016 

,00023 

1  :  2i  :  6 

Wet 

Air 

.00002 

.00009 

.00017 

Berry 

1  :2:4 

Wet 

Water 

.00001 

•00009 

'.00020 

1  :  2)  :  6 

Wet 

Water 

♦.00003 

•00007 

'00002 

1  Age  of  Hpecimen  -50  days. 

Observations  on  the  Chevy  Chase  f  experimental  concrete  road  fur- 
nished the  interesting  information  tabulated  below.  This  road  is  20  feet 
wide  and  6  in.  thick.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  1:1):  3^. 
The  oil-cement  concrete  contained  5  pints  of  oil  per  bag  of  cement.  Coarse 
aggregates  were  screened  through  a  l}-in.  and  retained  on  a  }-in.  mesh. 
The  concrete  was  covered  with  a  wet  canvas  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  covered  with  a  2-in.  coat  of  sand  which  was  sprinkled  twice  a  day  for 

•  pToc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  11,  p.  663. 

t  Built  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Public  Roads,  aee  ConcreU  Cemeni  Age,  VoL  i,  p.  97. 
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eight  days.  This  sand  coat  was  left  on  for  fifteen  days,  after  which  tlie  lOad 
was  opened  to  traffic.  The  road  was  built  durii^  the  fall  of  1912  and  spring 
of  1913,  and  the  obeervations  recorded  below  were  made  about  one  year 
after  completion. 


CoDcnta. 

Annt>to. 

^r- 

-™S~" 

426 
600 
210 
260 
290 
300 

100 

Gravel 

THE  PBKMEABILITT  AND  ABSORPTIOH  OF  HORTAK  AITO  CONCBBTB 

S23.  Discossioa  of  Terms. — Water  may  enter  a  porous  body  through 
capillary  attraction,  it  may  be  forced  in  under  pressure,  or  it  may  be  intro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  pressure  and  capillary  attraction.  The  char- 
acter and  size  of  the  minute  canals  connecting  the  pores  with  one  another 
and  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  apparently  the  factors  which  deteiv 
mine  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  body.  By  absorption  is  meant  the  drawing 
in  of  water  by  capillary  attraction.  All  cement  mixtures  absorb  water  to 
some  extent.  When  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  canals  are  such  aa 
to  permit  water  to  flow  through  the  substance  it  is  said  to  be  permeable. 
The  rate  of  absorption  is  dependent  upon  the  size,  number  of  pores  con- 
nected with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  size  and  character  of 
the  connecting  ducts;  the  permeability  is  dependent  upon  the  character 
and  size  of  the  minute  passf^ways  leadii^  through  the  body,  conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  relation  between  these  properties. 

With  hydrostatic  heads  of  100  ft.,  teste  have  been  made  which  indicate 
that  neither  Portland  cement  paste  nor  mixtures  made  from  it  are  abso- 
lutely impervious.  Nevertheless,  there  is  abundant  evidence  which  shows 
that  concrete  and  mortar  can  be  made  bo  impermeable  that  no  leakage  or 
dampness  ia  visible  on  the  surface  opposite  to  the  water  pressure.  Appar^ 
ently,  even  when  the  humidity  is  high,  the  frictional  resistance  to  flow  pre- 
vents the  water  from  leaving  the  free  surface  of  such  material  at  a  rapid 
enough  rate  to  escape  evaporation.  Concrete  or  mortEir  similar  to  the 
above  will  hereafter  be  frequently  referred  to  as  impermeable  or  imper- 
vious.    The  error  in  such  use  of  these  words  should,  however,  be  borne  in 

624.  Methods  of  Testing  Permeabillfy. — ^Two  methods  of  measuring 
permeabiUty  are  in  use.    In  one,  the  water  paeeiug  out  of  the  specimen  is 
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(a)  SectJonal  Elevation  of  Mortar  Per- 
mealnUty  Specunen,  not  Suitable  for 
Concrete.    (Univeraityof  Wisconam.) 


(Il)-UE  ttUM-tet 


(b)  Sectional  Elevation  of  Specimen 
Used  by  Fuller  and  Thompaon. 
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(e)  Uaed  at  Wisconsin  to  Meas- 
ure Flow  Perpendicular  to 
Direction  in  which  Concrete 
was  Poiired.  Type  (d)  was 
used  to  measure  flow  parallel 
to  direction  of  pouring. 


(c)  Sectional  Elevation  of  Buieau  of 
Standards'  Specimen.  (AA  -rubber 
washers;  BB  =  cast-iron  top  and  bot- 
tom of  bolder;  C^spedmen;  O  — 
retainer  for  leakage;  £=wTought- 
iron  pipe.) 

Fia.  14. — TrFBs  of  Permbabilrt  SncnanB. 
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measured;  in  the  other,  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the  specimen  is 
determined.  The  first  method  does  not  require  as  elaborate  apparatus  as  ' 
the  second,  but  is  inaccurate  when  the  leakage  is  small  on  account  of  evap- 
oration losses.  The  second  method  necessitates  the  use  of  a  calibrated 
water  gage  for  measuring  the  Bow  and  air  pressure  to  force  the  water  into 
the  specimens.  Measurements  made  by  the  latter  method  may  include 
both  the  water  absorbed  and  the  water  passing  through  the  specimen, 
depending  on  the  method  of  curing  the  test-pieces. 

Fig.  14  shows  five  forms  of  specimen  which,  more  or  leas  modified,  have 
been  used  in  many  important  experiments.  The  type  illustrated  in  Fig,  14o 
is  the  simplest,  most  easily  made  and  readily  attached  to  the  testing 
apparatus;  but  the  path  of  flow  is  neither  restricted  to  a  definite  volume 
of  concrete,  nor  is  the  area  of  the  opening  in  the  casting  sufficient  for 
the  testing  of  concrete  made  from  large  aggregate. 

In  Fig.  146  is  shown  the  form  used  by  Fuller  and  Tbompeon  in  their 
experiments  at  Jerome  Park.  The  use  of  this  form  of  test-piece  requires 
that  the  concrete  or  mortar  be  molded  before  the  neat  cement  shell,  since 
no  provision  is  made  for  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  concrete  exposed  to 
pressure.  The  use  of  this  type  of  test-piece  also  necessitates  that  the  core 
be  thoroughly  soaked  and  have  its  surface  roughened  before  encasement 
in  order  that  Sow  between  lining  and  shell  may  be  avoided. 

Fig.  14c  illustrates  the  form  of  mortar  test-piece  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Similar  specimens  IS  in.  in  diameter  were  used  in  testing 
concrete.  This  type  of  test-piece  requires  expensive  castings  and  gaskets. 
If  the  flow  into  the  specimen  is  to  be  measured  it  is  probable  that  difficulty 
in  securing  a  tight  joint  at  the  gasketed  surfaces  will  be  experienced  when 
high  pressures  are  used.  Furthermore  the  area  of  the  openings  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  water  are  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  cross-sec- 
tional area  of  the  specimen.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mortar  sheU  is  required 
with  this  test-piece  and  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  the  specimen  may  be 
easily  cleaned  before  placement  on  the  apparatus. 

A  type  of  specimen  successfully  used  at  the  University  of  Wisconan 
appears  in  Fig.  14d.  The  apparatus  is  rather  costly,  but  the  labor  of 
making  and  testing  the  specimens  is  not  great.  In  molding,  the  mortar 
shell  and  concrete  core  are  formed  simultaneously.  This  type  of  tfist- 
piece  permits  cleaning  or  treatment  of  the  exposed  surfaces  and  the  casting 
provides  a  reservoir  for  curing  water. 

Fig.  14e  shows  a  modified  form  of  specimen  used  at  the  above  univer- 
sity for  determining  the  flow  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  pouring. 

In  permeability  testing  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  remove  laitance 
and  the  excess  mortar  which  flushes  to  the  surfaces  of  the  specimen.  Pre- 
caution should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  leakage  of  water  in  molding  the  test^ 
pieces.    Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  procure  uniformity  and  bcHDO- 
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geneity  in  specimens  equipped  with  mortar  shells.  If  water  gi^es  are 
used  and  the  flow  into  the  specimens  is  measured  the  apparatus  must  be 
absolutely  tight.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  changes  in  the  height  of 
the  water  columns  due  to  temperature  and  absorption  of  water  by  the 
compressed  air  or  vice-versa.  Data  for  theoe  corrections  can  be  gotten 
by  taking  readings  on  a  water-tight  blank  specimen  holding  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  those  under  test  and  subjected  to  identical  conditions. 

626.  The  Effect  of  the  Proportioo  of  Cement  on  Permeability. — Data 
from  testa  show  that  the  flow  through  concrete  or  mortar  decreases  with 
the  increase  in  proportion  of  cement  pro-  — 
vided  the  density  is  constant.  Plastic 
□eat  cement  and  1  :  1  mortar  linings  2  m. 
or  over  in  thickness  may  be  considered 
impervious  under  heads  less  than  100  ft., 
provided  the  mortar  is  not  cracked  by 
overstressing.  If  made  of  bank  sfuids  of 
good  quality,  1  :  2  mortars  of  plastic 
consistency  wOi,  in  general,  show  no  leak- 
age under  a  like  pressure.  With  well- 
graded  sands  impervious  mortars  of  1  :  3 
and  1  :  4  proportions  may  be  secured. 
Fig.  15  •  well  shows  the  effect  of  the  pro-  „  _^ 
portion  of  cement  upon  the  permeability  g 
of  mortars  made  of  fine  {Sd  4),  medium  iuuoor8«iiiioOBiii8Qt,bjWei«ht 

(Sd  8),   and  coarse    (Sd  9)    sands.      The  Fio.  15— The  Influence  of  Proportion 
experiments    were    made    on    specimens       of  Cement  on  the  Permeability  of 
like  Fig.  14o.    The  properties  of  these 
sands  may  be  found  in  Table   4,  Ch. 
XIII. 

A  report  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  tests  of  gravel  concrete 
varying  in  richness  of  mixture  may  be  found  in  Trans.  We^em  Soc.  En^r., 
Vol.  19,  p.  833.  It  shows  that  if  properly  graded  aggregate  is  used  and 
proper  precautions  taken  in  mixing,  placing  and  curing,  concrete  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  of  cement  may  be  made  water-tight  for  heads  under  100  ft. 
A  thickness  of  one  foot  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  against  leakage. 
For  heads  of  10  ft.  and  less  a  properly  made  1  :  9  mixture  6  in.  thick 
should  be  water  tight. 

626.  Effect  of  Denaty  on  PenneabiUfy. — With  the  same  proportion 
of  cement,  the  permeability  of  concrete  or  mortar  decreases  as  the  density 
increases.  The  effects  of  variations  in  density  are  more  marked  wi^h  lean 
mixes  than  with  rich  ones.  Therefore  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  grading  of  the  aggregate  for  lean  mixes  than  for  rich  ones. 
•  Ptoc.  a.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  834. 
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From  the  results  of  numerous  tests  on  sand  mortars  R.  Feret  concluded 
that  most  impermeable  mortar  for  aoy  given  proportion  of  cement  wiU  be 
obtained  when  the  percentage  of  fine  sand  {F)  plus  cement  equals  the  pet^ 
centage  of  coaree  sand  (G).  This  grading,  he  also  found,  produced  the 
maximum  strength  and  density  (see  Art.  502).  Mortars  made  from  fine 
sand  will  be  found  more  impervious  than  those  containing  lai^  grwns  (0) 
only. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  relation  between  leakage  and  the  ratio 
%  cement      ["    %  cement 


lOO(l-density)L    100  (air+wster  voida)J 
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Fio.  16. — RelatioQ  of  Leakage  to  Ratio  ~~ — r:;  ■■,"■ — rr~    for  Mortaw  (Lett) 
Vol.  of  Voids  m  Mix 
aod  CoQcretea  (Right)   Made  of  Wiaconeia  Aggr^atee.     Pressure  was  40  ib. 
per  square  inch. 

for  Wisconsin  tests  on  both  mortars  and  concretes  referred  to  in  preceding 
article.  From  the  shapes  of  the  curves  in  the  above  figure  and  in  Fig.  9, 
it  is  evident  that  the  density  of  the  mixture  affects  the  [>enneability  more 
than  the  strength.  The  methods  of  proportioning  and  grading  the  aggre- 
gate outlined  in  Art.  483  are  of  considerable  value  in  securing  water-tight 
concrete. 

627.  The  Effect  of  Consistency  on  Permeability. — For  mortars  or 
concretes,  the  use  of  a  too  wet  or  too  dry  mix  results  in  a  decrease  in  imper- 
viousnesH.  This  effect  is  most  pronounced  for  lean  mixes  and  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  decrease  in  density  which  results  from  the  use  of  too  much 
or  too  little  water.  An  excess  of  water  is  preferable  to  a  -deficiency,  but  R 
plastic  or  mushy  mixture,  which  can  be  compacted  with  little  ramming  and 
which  shows  moisture  but  no  excess  water  when  surfaced,  is  the  most  im- 
pervious. 
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The  use  of  a  dry  consistency  in  conjunction  with  insufficient  tamping 
forms  the  chief  cause  of  permeabihty  in  concrete  blocks.  Teste  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  have  shown  that  a  driving  rain  which  will  soak 
through  &  one-piece  block  made  -from  a  dry  mix  in  a  half-hour,  will,  in 
most  cases,  not  pass  through  a  similar  block_made  from  a  plastic  mix. 

The  relations  between  permeability,  density  and  strength  for  ■ 
1  ;  2J  :  4J  broken  atone  concrete  were  well  established  by  the  experiment, 
of  Fuller  and  Thompson  described  in  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  6,  p.  358. 
Their  tests  show  that  the  concrete  of  medium  consistency  had  the  greatest 
density  and  strength  and  was  the  least  permeable. 

The  previously  mentioned  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on 
gravel  concrete  show  that  it  is  better  to  make  concrete  too  wet  rather  than 
too  dry  when  imperviouaness  is  desired.  Owing  to  difficulty  in  tamping, 
dry  mixtures  of  1  :  I^  :  3  proportions  leaked  badly  at  very  low  pressures, 
whereas  medium  and  soupy  mixtures  were  practically  water-tight. 

These  tests  also  demonstrate  that  a  soft,  mushy  consistency,  which, 
when  molded  into  a  6  X  12-in.  cylinder,  will  slump  about  \  i°-  0°  removal 
of  the  mold,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  If  such  consistency  is  used  and  due 
attention  is  given  to  other  conditions  of  fabrication,  it  is  possible  to  make 
concrete  of  1  :  9  proportions  water-tight  under  lOO-ft.  head. 

C28.  Effect  of  Time  of  Mixing  on  Penneability.— Obviously,  the 
hom<^neity  of  the  mix  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
imperviousness.  Other  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (see  previous 
citation)  have  shown  that  the  time  of  machine  mixing  greatly  inBuences 
the  uniformity  and  magnitude  of  the  flow.  In  these  testa  the  different 
periods  of  mixing  in  a  No.  0  Smith  machine  were  three-quarters,  two,  and 
five  minutes,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  minute  of  these  intervals  being 
devoted  to  dry  mixing.  The  mixer  was  run  at  30  r.p.m.  The  results 
indicate  that  a  two-minute  period  was  sufficient  to  secure  good  results 
with  either  wet  or  dry  sand.  Mixes  of  1:3:6  proportions,  by  weight, 
which  were  impermeable  when  mixed  two  minutes,  leaked  badly  when 
mixed  only  three-quarter  minute.  The  leakage  was  increased  by  the  use 
of  damp  sand.  Placing  the  water  in  the  mixer  before  admission  of  the 
dry  materials  caused  great  variation  in  results  of  individual  testa  and  pro- 
duced a  much  more  permeable  concrete  than  that  gotten  when  a  short 
period  of  dry  mixing  was  allowed.  The  iinperviousness  of  the  richer 
1  :  IJ.:  3  mixes,  however,  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  length  of 
the  mixing  interval  or  by  the  omission  of  the  dry-mixing  period. 

629.  Effect  of  Curing  on  Permeability. — Proper  curing  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  impermeable  concrete  or  mortar  is  to  be  secured. 
Premature  drying  adversely  affects  the  imperviousness  of  lean  mixes 
much  more  than  that  of  the  rich  mixes.  The  impjerviousness  of  lean  mix- 
tures properly  cured  for  three  weeks  may  he  entirely  destroyed  by  drying 
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TABLE  18.— EFFECT  OF  CURING  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  PEEMEABILTY 
OF  CONCRETE 
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at  temperature  of  120°  to  150°  F.  Therefore  structures  which  are  to  be 
subjected  to  alternate  wet  and  dry  periods  should  be  made  sufficiently 
thick  te  prevent  drying,  or  the  work  should  be  sprinkled  during  dry 
periods.  A  short  period  of  eaturatioa  following  a  period  of  dryness  appears 
to  decrease  the  permeabiUty.  The  above  statements  are  corroborated  by 
evidence  furnished  from  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  which  are 
abstracted  in  Table  18  from  the  rei>ort  previously  cited.  The  form  of 
test-piece  used  in  these  experiments  is  shown  in  Fig.  14d.  Unless  men- 
tioned there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  flow  on  the  surfaces  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

630.  Other  Cooditions  Affecting  Penneahili^. — ^The  water-t^htnees  of 
concrete  or  mortar  will  also  vary  with  the  age  of  the  concrete,  intensity 
of  pressure,  thickness,  character  of  the  aggregate,  condition  of  the  surface 
to  which  pressure  is  applied,  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Test  evidence  shows  that  the  rate  of  flow  for  morters  or  concretes, 
which  give  visible  signs  of  leakage,  decreases  very  rapidly  during  the  first 
month  and  somewhat  less  rapidly  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  For 
specimens  which  are  practically  water-tight  the  decrease  in  flow  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-eight  days  may  be  50  to  80  per  cent,  but  the  change 
in  flow  after  one  month  is  small.* 

Tests  on  concrete  by  Taylor  and  Thompson  show  that  the  leakage 
varies  directly  with  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  for  pressures  between 
20  and  80  lb.  per  square  inch.  Other  experiments  on  concrete,  by  J.  L. 
Davies,  covering  the  same  range  of  pressures,  are  confirmatory  (see  Efigr. 
News,  Nov.  7,  1912).  A  large  number  of  tests  by  Hyde  and  Smith 
(J<yuT.  Franklin  InstituU),  Vol.  128,  Sept.,  1889  on  neat,  1  :  I  and  1  :  2 
mortars  show,  in  general,  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  directly  with  the 
pressure  for  the  range  between  75  and  200  lb.  per  square  inch. 

With  specimens  which  showed  evidence  of  leakage,  Taylor  and  Thomp- 
son found  the  rate  of  flow  through  concrete  decreased  as  the  thickness 
increased.  For  concrete  specimens  which  show  no  visible  leakage  the  rate 
of  flow  into  the  specimen  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  thickness. 
The  teste  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  show  little  variation  in  permea- 
bility of  mortar  specimens  varying  from  1  to  3  in.  in  thickness. 

The  rate  of  flow  is  materially  lessened  by  the  presence  of  laitance  or 
rich  mortar  on  the  surface  exposed  to  pressure. 

With  water  containing  sediment  or  a  high  bacteria  content  the  rate 
of  flow  diminishes  rapidly  with  time.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  gradual 
lessening  of  flow  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  pores  by  efflorescence.     This 

*  The  information  following  was  compiled  principally  from  Tecknolojfic  Paper  No.  3, 
V.  9.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wisconsio  teats,  and  Taybr  and  Thompeon  in  Trant. 
A.3.C.E.Vol.60,p.l2?. 
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is  especially  noticeable  in  dry-cured  concrete,  which  leaks  badly.  Appar- 
ently calcium  and  magnesium  hydroxide  are  evolved  fitnn  the  cement 
and  carbonated  when  washed  to  the  surface,  thus  forming  a  more  or  less 
impervious  crust. 

Concrete  is  somewhat  more  permeable  to  water  when  the  pressure  is 
applied  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  cast  than  when  applied 
in  the  same  direction.  This  is  more  pronounced  for  very  wet  mixtures 
placed  in  deep  layers,  since,  under  such  conditions,  non-homogeneity 
results  from  the  settlement  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  mix. 

fiSl,  The  Absorption  oi  Concrete  and  Mortar. — A  proper  method  ct 
testing  the  absorptive  properties  of  concrete  or  mortar  is  yet  to  be  deter> 
mined.  By  drying  these  substances  at  temperatitfes  above  120°  to  150° 
the  imperviousness  is  greatly  reduced,  and  consequently  water  will  pene- 
trate farther  into  such  material  than  it  would  into  undried  concrete. 
Nevertheless,  the  method  of  conducting  the  absorption  test  ordinarily 
employed  for  other  porous  materials  is  generally  used  in  testing  mortar  and 
concrete. 

A  series  of  tests  on  the  absorption  of  1  :  2,  1  :  4, 1  ;  6  and  1  :  8  mortars 
made  from  three  different  sands  is  reported  in  Technohgic  Paper  No.  2. 
The  test^pieces  were  2-in.  cubes.  They  were  stored  in  a  damp  room 
between  testing  periods.  Before  testing  they  were  dried  for  several  days 
at  a  temperature  of  212  to  230°  F.  After  cooling  they  were  immersed  in 
water  to  a  depth  of  3  in.  They  were  periodically  weighed  untU  they 
gained  less  than  ^  of  I  per  cent,  per  day;  the  test  was  then  stopped. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  absorption  generally  decreases  with  age, 
the  greatest  change  occurring  in  the  first  two  months.  Mortars  of  damp 
consistency  absorbed  more  than  those  of  quaking  consistency.  Mortars 
made  of  coarse  sand  were  somewhat  less  absorptive  than  those  made  of 
fine  sands.  The  absorption,  in  general,  decreased  with  the  increase  in 
richness  of  mix.  The  results  show,  however,  that  some  factor,  probably 
porosity,  exercised  a  more  important  influence  than  the  proportion  of 
cement.  Slag  sand  mortars,  on  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  aggregate, 
absorbed  much  more  water  than  either  the  fine  or  coarse  sand  mortan. 

Absorption  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  mortars  vaiy- 
ii^  in  richness  from  I  :  2  to  1  ;  5  have  shown  that  those  made  from  screen- 
ings and  fine  seinds  generally  absorb  more  water  than  those  made  of  better 
graded  material.  Mortars  of  1  :  2  to  1  :  4  proportions  made  of  good  mat«- 
rials  and  properly  cured  ought  not  absorb  more  than  10  per  cent  of  wat^ 
after  forty-eight  hours'  immersion.  Well-made  concrete  of  dense  aggre- 
gate should  not  absorb  more  than  6  per  cent  of  water  imder  the  same 
conditions. 

632.  Waterproofing  Materials. — For  a  number  of  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  washes  and  compounds  which  will  waterproof 
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concrete  and  mortar.  In  general,  tests  seem  to  show  that  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a  proportioning,  mixing,  and  curing  these  compounds  are 
not  needed  to  secure  impermeable  concrete  for  heads  under  100  ft.  Furthei> 
more,  if  good  materials  are  prociu-able  at  average  prices  it  is  questionable 
if  the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  use  of  such  compounds  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  additional  cement  required  for  water-tightness. 
It  must  also  be  understood  that  any  beneficial  results  accruing  from  the 
1186  of  these  compounds  cannot  offset  poor  workmanship  or  improper 
curing.  Furthermore,  if  the  concrete  cracks  neither  a  properly  made  mix 
nor  the  use  of  such  washes  or  compounds  are  effective.  When  there  is 
probability  of  cracldng,  expansion  joints  should  be  used  or  a  water- 
proof elastic  membrane  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  wall  should  be 
employed. 

Waterproofing  compounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  integral 
mixtures,  those  which  are  added  before  the  concrete  is  mixed ;  and  surface 
washes,  those  which  are  applied  after  the  work  is  finished.  The  integral 
mixtures  may  be  inert,  simply  void  fillers  such  as  finely  ground  clay  or 
hydrated  lime;  or  they  may  be  active  by  virtue  of  compounds  which  they 
form  during  the  hardening  of  the  cement  or  by  their  repelling  action  toward 
water,  petroleum  rmduum  oil  and  the  soap  and  alum  combination,  for 
examples.  The  coatings  comprise  paints  and  varnishes  with  a  linseed-oil 
vehicle;  bituminous  compounds — the  tars  and  asphalts;  the  hydrocarbons 
— the  paraffin  gasoline  combination  for  example;  and  the  soap  solutions 
like  alum  and  soap. 

In  TechTiologic  Paper  No.  2,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  p.  23,  the 
following  comment  regarding  these  classes  of  compounds  appears:  "As 
no  organic  substances  can  be  considered  as  truly  permanent  the  dura- 
bility of  all  of  these  compounds,  except  the  inert  fillers,  can  be  questioned." 
However,  since  several  of  these  compounds  have  been  more  or  less  advo- 
cated and  used  in  construction  a  very  brief  consideration  of  the  results  of 
testa  on  mixes  containing  some  of  them  will  be  given. 

633.  Effect  of  Hydrated  Lime  on  Penneability. — On  account  of  the 
plasticity  and  easy  working  qualities  which  hydrated  lime  imparts  to 
cement  mortars,  and  since  it  also  decreases  segregation,  it  has  been  consid- 
erably used  as  a  waterproofing  compound.  It'  may  be  mixed  with  the 
cement  in  proportions  less  than  15  per  cent  without  producing  toss  in 
strength  of  concrete.  Numerous  tests  on  mortars  and  concretes  have 
indicated  that  its  use  decreased  permeability.*  With  a  60-lb,  per  square 
inch  water  pressure,  S.  E.  Thompson's  tests  *  indicated  that  additions  of 
8, 12  and  16  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  cement 
gave  water-tight  concrete  for  1:2:4,  1  :  2)  :  4,  1:3:5  proportions, 
respectively.  The  concrete  was  made  of  run-of-erusher  hard  conglomerate 
•  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  500. 
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rock  below  2  in.  size  with  dust  remove.  All  of  the  sand  passed  a  l-in. 
mesh,  26  per  cent  passed  a  No.  40  sieve  and  4  per  cent  passed  No.  100 
sieve.  Specimens  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  14a  were  used,  the  thickness  of 
wall  subjected  to  Bow  was  8  in.,  and  leakage  through  the  specimens  was 
caught  and  weighed.  Thompson  contended  that  hydrated  lime  paste  is  a 
more  efficient  void  filler  than  Portland  cement  paste,  since  the  volume  of 
the  former  is  about  2}  times  that  of  the  latter. 

Tests  of  lean  concrete  made  by  J.  L.  Davies  *  on  specimens  8-in.  thick, 
similar  to  Fig.  14h,  showed  that  the  rate  of  flow  was  decreased  by  replacin); 
20  per  cent  of  the  cement,  by  weight,  with  h^h  calcium  lime.  The  results 
with  dolomitic  lime  were  not  so  satisfactory.  Davies  used  mixtures 
varying  from  1.1  :  3  :  6  to  1.3  :  3  :  6  by  weight  and  pressures  of  40  and 
80  lb.  per  square  inch.  From  a  study  of  his  results  and  the  cost  per 
cubic  yard  of  the  different  concretes  based  on  New  York  City  prices,  it 
does  not  appear  that  such  use  of  Ume  is  economical. 

Teats  by  E.  W.  Lazell  t  and  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  t  show 
that  the  replacemeut  of  10  per  cent  of  the  cement  with  hydrated  lime 
increases  the  imperviousness  of  1  :  3  and  1  :  4  mortars. 

634.  Effect  of  Finely  Ground  Clay  on  Permeability  of  Mratars.— R.  H. 
Gaines  §  made  a  number  of  tests  on  1  :  3  mortars  in  which  he  replaced 
10  per  cent  of  Cowe  Bay  sand  with  finely  ground  clay.  Under  pressures 
of  80  lb.  per  square  inch  he  found  no  leakage  for  test-pieces  containing  the 
clay,  although  the  normal  specimens  leaked  considerably.  Davies  also 
made  tests  on  the  efficiency  of  finely  ground  day  for  waterproofing  con- 
crete, but  he  concluded  that  this  method  also  was  not  economical, 

BSB,  Integral  Mixtures  of  Alum  and  Soap.— In  experiments  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  1 1  on  1  :  6  mortar  under  40  to  45  lb.  per  square  inch 
pressure  the  permeability  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  soap  and  alum 
mixture  amounting  to  1,2  per  cent  of  the  cement.  The  experimenters 
recommended  a  1  :  3  mixture  of  alum  sulphate  and  hard  soap.  Com- 
pressive tests  showed  a  small  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  mix  due  to 
the  alum  content.  The  lasting  qualities  of  such  treatment  are,  however, 
to  be  questioned. 

636.  Oil  Mixed  Concrete. — Recently  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  concerning  the  use  of  oil-mixed  concrete.  L.  W.  Page,  of  the 
Dept.  of  Public  Roads,  is  the  proponent  of  this  material.  He  advocates  1[ 
the  use  of  a  petroleum  residuum  oil  for  which  he  draws  the  aet  of  specifica- 

•  Bngr.  Newa,  Vol.  68,  p.  86C. 

t  Ptoc.  a.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  6.  p.  341. 

i  Teeknoloffic  Paper  No.  3,  by  R.  J.  Wig  and  P.  H.  Bates. 

i  Eng.  Newe,  Sept.  26,  1907. 

|(  Engr.  New*.  Vol.  62,  p.  390. 

i  BvMin  No.  46.  Office  ■;  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricultun. 
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tioDS  below  *.  He  recommends  5  per  cent  of  oil  in  terma  of  the  weight 
of  cement  for  dampproofing  purposes,  or  10  per  cent  of  oil  for  water- 
proofing. His  tests  with  10  per  cent  of  oil  show  that  the  time  of  setting 
is  considerably  lengthened,  that  the  early  strength  is  lowered,  that  the 
toughness  and  stiffness  are  not  materially  affected,  but  that  the  abaorptioD 
is  rendered  very  small  and  the  permeability  under  low  pressures  is  nU. 
Results  of  extensive  tests  by  Feret  t  and  by  Taylor  and  Sanborn  J  fail  to 
substantiate  the  claims  of  Page  concerning  the  waterproofing  properties 
of  oil-mixed  concrete.  The  discrepancies,  however,  may  have  been 
due  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  oils  employed  by  the  experi- 
nienters. 

637.  Waterprocfisg  by  Surface  Washes. — The  Sylvester  surface 
washes  have  been  considerably  used,  although  the  durabihty  of  the 
process  is  questionable.  Before  applying  the  washes,  the  surface  of 
the  concrete  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  water  pressure  must  be  clean 
and  dry.  A  boiUng-hot  aqueous  solution  of  castile  soap  (9  per  cent) 
is  brushed  over  the  surface,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  froth.  After 
twenty-four  hours  a  1^  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  pure  alum  is  applied 
cold.  After  another  twenty-four  hour  period,  the  alternations  in  washes 
are  repeated.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  two  solutions  combine  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  which  fill  the  voids  in. the  surface.  By  ap- 
plying several  sets  of  washes  reports  §  state  that  good  results  have  been 
secured. 

A  neat  cement  or  1  :  1  mortar  grout  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush  to 
the  surface  of  the  work  expxjsed  to  pressure  makes  an  impervious  surface 
wash.  To  secure  a  good  job  the  surface  should  be  roughened  and  thor- 
oughly soaked  before  the  grout  is  applied.  Three  or  four  coats  should  be 
put  on,  care  being  taken  to  allow  each  coat  to  harden  before  applying  the 
next.  If  sand  is  used  it  should  be  screened  through  a  No,  20  sieve.  For 
the  best  results  the  work  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  after  the  grouting 
has  set. 

638.  Waterproof  Membranes.— Absolute  imperviousness  can  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  several  layers  of  fabric  like  the  better  grades  of  roofing  felt 
cemented  to  the  work  by  hot  asphalt  or  coal  tar  washes.     To  prevent 

•  The  oil  Bhall  have:  1,  spcciGc  gravity  0.93  to  0.94  at  25°  C;  2,  99.9  per  cent  solu- 
bility in  carboR  disulphide  at  air  temperature;  3,  bitumen  insoluble  in  86°  B.  paraffin 
naphtha  between  1.5  and  2.5  per  cent;  4,  residual  coke  between  2.5  and"  4  per  cent; 
5,  viscosity  between  40  and  45  when  tests  are  made  on  the  first  100  c.c.  cinergini;  from 
an  Engler  viscommeter  afl«r  heating  for  3  min,  at  50°  C;  6,  leas  than  2  per  cent  loss 
in  weight  when  20  grams  is  heated  for  five  hours  in  cylindrical  tin  pan  2)  ins.  deep 
and  1  in.  high  at  a  constant  temperature  of  163°  C. 

t  Engr.  JVews,  Vol,  70,  p.  1228. 

tProe.  AJS.C.E.,  Mar,,  1913. 

{  Engr.  Recm-d,  Vol.  55,  p.  395. 
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deterioration  it  is  well  to  cover  the  alternate  layers  of  pitch  and  felt  with  a 
protective  layer  of  concrete  or  mortar.* 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  TEHPERATOSE  OH  HOKTAK  AITD  COUCSBTB 
639.  The  Effect  of  Low  Temperatures  on  Setting  Concrete. — Tests 
show  that  the  rate  of  setting  and  hardening  of  concrete  decreases  aa  the 
temperature  falls  below  70°  F.  The  rate  of  variation  and  way  in  which 
the  set  varies  with  the  decrease  in  temperature  differs  with  the  cemrat 
used.     Fig.  17  f  shows  strength-age  ciu^es  for  1:2:4  cravel  concrete 


AgelnDayi 
Fiti.  17. — Effects  of  Low  Temperatures  on  Compreadve  StrengUw  of  &woh  Cubei 
of  I  :  2  :  4  Gravel  Concrete.    Ten  Brands  of  Portland  Cement  are  Represented. 

made  from  ten  different  brands  of  cement  and  cured  at  different  temper- 
atures. It  will  be  observed  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  curves  of 
strength  for  concrete  cured  at  68°  F.  are  closer  to  the  average  than  thoee 
for  a  temperature  of  35°  F.  This  well  shows  the  range  in  the  activity  erf 
different  brands  of  cement  at  temperature  just  above  freezing. 

If  concrete  is  allowed  to  freeze  before  setting  has  be^un,  it  will  lie 
dormant  until  thawed.  The  long-time  strengths  of  some  Portland  cements 
appear  to  be  harmed  by  such  procedure,  others  are  affected  but  little. 

*  For  further  information  concemiag  methods  of  waterproofing  concrete  eoe  Pne. 
Nat.  Asm.  Cement  Users,  Vol,  3,  Vol.  5,  p.  143,  and  Vol.  7,  p.  6B7. 

Results  ot  tests  on  concrete  waterproofed  by  fabrics  may  be  found  in  fiuIWin  No. 
336  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 

t  Compiled  from  ieats  by  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.  See  Bngr.  md  Con- 
iraclinii,  Vol.  31,  p.  US;  also  Enffr.  Bewrd,  Vol.  07,  p.  60. 
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Natural  cement  concretee  are  badly  injured  by  freezing  prior  to  hardeniiig. 
The  reBultfi  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  17  show  that  freezing  for  different 
periods  of  time  before  initial  eet  followed  by  a  eeven-day  curing  period  at 
50  to  60°  F.  produces  a  weaker  concrete  than  would  normally  be  obtained 
at  an  age  of  seven  days.  The  magnitude  of  this  weakening  effect  appears 
to  be  less  when  the  freezing  period  is  from  one  to  two  months  than  for  either 
a  shorter  or  longer  time.  Drying  of  the  specimens  may  be  responsible  for 
the  dropping  of  the  curve  between  sixty  and  ninety  days. 

TABLE    19.— A   COMPARISON   OP   THE   STRENGTHS   OF  4-INCH   SAND- 
MORTAR  CUBES  FROZEN  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES.     (Rath) 
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In  Table  19  are  given  the  results  of  tests  by  W.  C.  F.  Rath  *  on  mortars 
nuule  from  various  proportions  of  Medusa  cement  and  pit  sand.  The 
purpose  of  these  tests  was  to  determine  the 
effect  of  age  at  freezing  on  strength.  The 
mortars  were  of  plastic  consistency.  Speci- 
mens were  allowed  to  set  in  air  at  room 
temperature  before  freezing ;  they  remained 
frozen  one  day  and  were  then  allowed  to 
cure  in  the  air  of  the  laboratory  until 
tested.  The  data  show  that  under  this 
treatment  the  maximum  injury  to  the 
compresBive  strength  of  mortars  three 
weeks  old  was  produced  when  they  had 
set  for  three  or  four  days  before  freezing. 
It  is  probable  that  this  effect  would  have 
been  lees  marked  if  the  specimens  had 
been  allowed  to  age  for  two  or  three  months  F'o-  18.— The  Efffect  ot  the  Length 
after  freezine  *^^  Freezing  Period  on  the  Com- 

The  effect  of  freezing  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  immediately  after  making  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  18.    The  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  to  the  two 
curves  for  the  same  mix  furnish  a  comparison  between  the  strength  of 
*  Tbeaa,  Univeraty  of  Wisconsm,  1906. 
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mortara  normally  cured  and  the  strength  attained  in  an  equal  period  after 
thawing.  Evidently  freezing  prior  to  setting  more  seriously  affects  the 
strength  of  mortar  or  concrete  than  freezing  after  setting. 

Table  20  '  shows  the  effect  of  freezing  on  the  strength  of  1  :  2  : 4 
concrete  both  before  and  after  initial  set  has  taken  place.  As  woidd  be 
expected,  the  effects  on  the 
seven-day  strengths  are 
much  more  severe  than 
upon  the  two-^nonth 
strengths.  After  final 
thawing  these  specimens 
were  sprinkled  twice  a  day 
until  tested.  The  tests 
also  show  that  the  final 
strength  of  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete  of  wet  con- 
sistency is  not  destroyed 
by  a  small  number  of  freez- 
ings before  or  after  setting, 
nor  by  a  small  number  of 
alternate  freezings  and 
thawings,  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effects  of  such 
treatment  varies  with  the 
cement.  Other  freezing 
tests  by  Rath  on  plastic 
mortars  show  that  the 
effect  from  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  is  greater 
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—Diagram  Showing  the  Rate  of  Cooling  for  a    ..         ,    , 

h  W,a]  ot  1  :2:4  Grav.l  Conc«U.  Con-  "»f  '""■  fr,«™>g  «■>» 
and  that  the  effect  of  such 
alternations  on  the 
strength  is  greatest  when  the  intervening  thawing  periods  are  from  four  to 
six  days  long. 

Experimental  evidence  further  indicates  that  lean  mixtures  suffer 
less  loss  in  strength  by  freezing  than  rich  mixtures.  Concrete  of  dry  con- 
sistency rraist^  freezing  better  than  one  of  wet  consistency.  After  frozen 
concrete  or  mortar  has  been  thawed  it  should  be  kept  wet  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  order  that  it  may  harden  properly. 

640.  The  Rate  of  Cooling  of  Concrete  SettLog  at  Low  Temperatures. — 
The  change  in  temperature  at  different  points  in  a  concrete  wall  suh- 
*  Compiled  from  resulls  of  teste  mode  by  claasee  electing  work  in  concc«t«  at  the 
University  of  WiBconBin. 
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-EFFECT  OF  FREEZING  ON  THE  CXJMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH 
OF  1  :  2  :  4  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE 

.  wu  made  al  UaiTFrat  (U)  or  Alpha  (K)  cement,  good  pit  mai.  ktid  broken  limenone 
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Specimens  Made  with  a  ScvenPer  Cent  Salt  Solution. 
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jected  to  freezing  temperature  while  setting  ia  shown  in  Fig.  19,*  Tlie 
forms  of  tliifi  wall  were  pine  boards,  1)  in.  thick.  A  cover  of  the  sams 
thickness  was  placed  on  top  of  the  wall  immediately  after  pouring.  Tem- 
peratures were  measured  by  resistance  thermometers  connected  to  a 
Callendar  recorder.  TIub  wall  was  withdrawn  from  the  freeser  when 
four  days  old  and  the  12X12X24-in.  prism  {P)  tested  at  six  days.  Ilie 
strength  of  the  prism  was  415  lb.  per  sq.in.  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  from  the  same  batch  cured  for  six  days  in  the  mdds 
at  room  temperature.  From  a  number  of  tests  like  the  above,  in  which 
different  cements  and  walls  6  and  12  in.  thick  wero  used,  it  appears  that 
concrete  of  medium  consistency  placed  in  2-in.  plank  forms  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80  to  100°  F.  will  set  before  freezing  providing  the  wall  is  at 
least  6  in.  thick  and  the  outside  temperature  is  not  leas  than  0°  F.  Over- 
heating of  the  materials  should  be  avoided,  since  In  the  above  tests  heating 
to  150°  F.  caused  a  decrease  in  the  normal  strength. 

641.  The  Effect  of  Alternate  Freezing  and  Thawing  on  Ebrdened  Con- 
crete and  Mortar. — To  test  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  frost,  specimens 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  alternate  periods  of  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
lower  temperature  is  often  about  10°  or  15°  and  the  thawing  is  commonly 
done  by  plunging  into  the  water  at  150°  to  200°  F.  Ten  alternations 
under  such  conditions  should  not  lower  the  crushing  strength  of  good 
concrete  or  mortar  more  than  30  per  cent.  From  tests  on  mortars  and 
concretes  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  it  appears  that  rich  mixtures 
sufFer  a  greater  proportionate  loss  in  strei^h  under  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  test  than  lean  mixtures;  also  wet  mixes  suffer  more  than 
dry  ones. 

642.  The  Effect  of  Adulterants  in  Lowering  the  Freezing  Point— 
Small  percentages  of  salt  or  calcium  chloride  dissolved  in  tiie  mixing 
water  serve  to  lower  the  freezing  point  of  the  mix  and  thereby  permit 
hardening  at  temperatures  lower  than  32°  F.  With  some  cements  the 
use  of  small  percentages  of  salt  appears  to  diminish  the  strength;  with 
others  the  reverse  is  true.  So  far  as  published  results  show,  the  use  of  a 
10  or  12  per  cent  (by  we^ht)  solution  of  common  salt  has  larely  decreased 
the  long-time  strength  over  25  or  30  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  the  weak- 
ening in  final  strength  is  much  less.  The  use  of  salt  in  reinforced  concrete 
should  be  prohibited,  since  in  damp  locations  it  may  cause  rusting  of  the 
steel,  A  common  rule  for  the  use  of  salt  is:  Add  1  per  cent  of  salt  to  the 
mixing  water  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  below  32. 

Tests  by  H.  E.  Pulver  and  S.  E.  Johnson  f  at  the  Uruversity  of  W»- 
con»n,  on  the  effects  of  calcium  and  sodium  chloride  solutions  on  the 

*  From  s  thesis  by  Measrg.  O.  A.  Bailey  and  F.  D.  Biokel  at  the  Univenity  of 

1915. 

t  ConereU  Cement  A(e,  Vol.  3,  p,  256. 
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TABLE  21.— THE  EFFECT  OF  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  AND  SODIUM  CHLOB- 
IDE  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  1:2:4  CONCRETE 
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3220 

3740 

4t 

17 

420  ' 

466 

4 

0 

60 

2105 

3510 

38S0 

44 

17 

444 

564 

6 

0 

60 

1725 

3280 

3670 

65 

18 

349* 

367* 

8 

0 

61 

1510 

3070 

3165 

46 

1 

286* 

334- 

10 

0 

61 

1666 

3026 

3330 

46 

1 

234* 

348- 

2 

6 

69 

1600 

2860 

3150 

62 

15 

817 

902 

2 

9 

63 

1695 

2590 

3100 

52 

15 

848 

1186 

2 

12 

64 

1420 

2410 

2805 

41 

7 

690 

1046 

2 

I« 

60 

1320 

2350 

2726 

38 

7 

683 

801 

4 

6 

66 

1685 

2560 

2960 

62 

21 

785 

914 

4 

9 

58 

1560 

2390 

2965 

61 

20 

755 

926 

4 

12 

68 

1710 

2935 

3680 

46 

15 

766 

1216 

4 

1£ 

65 

1246 

1880 

2410 

45 

15 

713 

1200 

6 

6 

60 

1310 

2476 

2575 

43 

20 

680 

088 

6 

9 

64 

1805 

2370 

3025 

38 

20 

480 

860 

6 

12 

64 

1345 

2420 

52 

21 

506 

616 

6 

16 

62 

1380 

2415 

62 

21 

627 

863 

8 

6 

60 

1120 

2076 

2490 

51 

21 

390 

680t 

8 

ft 

68 

1136 

2085 

2446 

60 

30 

487 

654 

8 

12 

60 

1110 

1906 

2525 

62 

30 

402 

589 

8 

16 

69 

1550 

2605 

2940 

44 

" 

535 

668t 
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TABLE  22.— RESULTS  OF  COMPRESSION  TESTS  MADE  ON  PORTIONS  OF 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  MORTAR  BUILDING  BLOCKS  TAKEN  FROM 
VAU£  SUBJECTED  TO  A  TEMPERATURE  OF  900'  C.  FX)R  ONE  HOUR 


Kiod  of  Blank. 

r 

Pram  EipoHl  FiH» 

Prom  UMipowd  Faa 

l:Z 

1:4 

1:8 

1:2 

1:4 

1  :8 

3 
2 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

" 
10 

1  piece,  double 
Biispatx 

I  1  piece,  double  | 
1       MT-spaoe        \ 

1    1  piece,  aingle 
1      air-qMoe 

f  lp>ece,mDBle    ( 
1     air-epace         | 

f  1  piece,  angle    | 
1      air-epfMse       \ 

I  1  piece,  single    j 
1      »ir-epaoe       | 

f  1  piece,  wngle    | 
1      ur-epace       | 

f   IpieM.mnglfr  ( 
[       WMpace        1 

1         2piBoe         1 
j        2pieoe        j 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 
Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

885 
1328 
880 

1168 
IS07 
1967 

1016 
971 
1949 

1422 
1846 
1843 

1034 
1482 
2116 

1141 
15S0 
2215 

1153 
1370 
2143 

1202 
1812 
1873 

952 
1201 
1244 

464 
663 

78S 

762 
831 
897 

552 
1155 
918 

653 
812 
779 

1205 
1240 

466 

774 
1542 

505 
922 
1163 

578 
974 
928 

792 
800 
1204 

350 
802 
092 

348 
622 

462 
376 

493 
484 

401 
483 
4S2 

512 
617 

408 
666 
671 

602 
509 
621 

307 
495 
639 

552 

472 
398 

1709 
21S2 
1891 

1874 
2694 
2477 

1650 
1530 
2391 

2181 
2309 
2310 

1773 
2047 
2518 

1189 
1502 
2397 

1411 
I54S 
2467 

1208 
2628 
3307 

1242 
1358 
1345 

885 
1253 
1503 

1140 
1415 
1692 

909 
1932 
1494 

714 
1078 
1088 

1484 
1618 

987 
843 
2067 

663 
1044 
1108 

615 
1169 
1043 

841 
837 
1922 

669 
932 
1223 

ii32 
1329 

581 
771 
S33 

SIB 
766 

681 
714 
643 

651 

40S 
870 
S39 

353 

585 
780 

636 
877 
933 

372 
647 
874 

316 
615 
628 

637 
406 
719 

strength  of  1:2:4  concrete  subjected  to  freezing  conditions,  are  ab- 
stracted in  Table  2L  The  combination  of  2  per  cent  calcium  chloride 
with  9  per  cent  sodium  chloride  gave  the  best  results  of  any  of  the  salt 
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solutions  under  freezing  temperatures.  Since  calcium  chloride  alone 
greatly  hastens  the  set,  its  employment  in  the  field  will  require  very  rapid 
handling  during  pouring. 

613.  Reastance  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  to  Hi^  Temperatures. — 
Observations  after  conflagrations  like  the  San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and 
Chelsea  fires  have  shown  that  concrete  poesesees  a  high  resistance  to  fire. 
Many  examples  have  been  cited  of  concrete  buildings  which  were  left 
standing  alone  in  fire-^wept  areas  of  these  cities. 

Tests  reported  by  R.  L.  Humphrey,  in  BvOetin  No.  370,  U.  S.  G.  S. 
show  that  mortar  blocks  and  concrete  beains  have  equal,  if  not  superior, 
resistance  to  fire  of  any  of  the  building  materials  employed  for  fire  pro- 
tection. Tlie  tests  were  made  on  wall  panels  at  the  Underwriters'  Labor- 
atories in  Chicago.  Specimens  were  well  cured  and  two  months  or  mrae 
old.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  was  gradually  raised  to  800°  C.  in 
one-half  hour  and  maintained  between  800  and  1000°  C.  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  Careful  records  of  temperature  of  the  furnace,  front  and 
rear  of  the  wall  were  obtained  by  means  of  pyrometers.  Immediately 
after  the  panel  was  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  face  exposed  to  the 
fire  was  soaked  with  a  hose.  A  summary  of  the  effects  of  this  treatment 
on  the  strength  of  portions  of  mortar  blocks  taken  from  both  aides  of  the 
walls  IB  given  in  Table  22.  These  tests  show  that  the  resistance  of  mortars 
to  fire  increases  with  the  richness  of  the  mix  for  proportions  between  1  :  2 
and  1  :  8,  and  that  generally  wet  mixtures  stand  a  high  temperature 
sl^tly  better  than  medium  mixes  and  much  better  than  dry  mixes. 

Humphrey's  fire  tests  on  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  from  the  plain  beams  used 
in  the  tests  tabulated  in  Table  8  indicate  no  marked  difference  in  the 
resistance  of  the  granite,  limestone,  and  gravel  concretes.  The  cinder 
.  concrete  showed  less  conductivity  but  it  suffered  greater  disintegration 
than  the  abovennentioned  concretes.  This  was  due  to  the  softness  of 
the  cinders  and  the  presence  of  24.5  per  cent,  of  combustible  material. 

Obviously,  the  resistance  to  fire  of  a  wall  heated  on  one  face  only  will 
be  much  greater  than  the  resistance  of  a  small  cube  heated  on  all  sides, 
yet  tests  on  the  latter  type  of  specimen  afford  infonnation  on  the  relative 
resistance  of  various  kinds  of  concrete.  In  Table  23  have  been  placed 
results  showing  the  effect  of  fire  upon  the  compressive  strength  of  con- 
crete. These  were  gotten  by  I.  H.  Woolson.  *  For  these  tests  the  fiimace 
was  heated  at  a  rate  of  500°  F.  in  forty-five  minutes.  Specimens  were 
held  at  the  temperature  indicated  for  ten  minutes. 

Prof.  Woolson  found  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  both  trap  and 

limestone  concrete  was  reduced  over  60  per  cent  by  heating  to  500°  F, 

In  other  tests  t  on  I  :  2  :  3  concrete  heated  to  1500°  F.  in  forty-five  min- 

•  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  5,  335. 

t  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  7,  p.  40*. 
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TABLE  23.— EFFECT  OF  FIRE  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTHS  OF 
4-lNCH  CONCRETE  CUBES.    MADE  OF  TRAP  ROCK  AND  UMESTONE 
Concrete  waa  of  mediuin  conmitency  and  conaiated  of  1  part  mixed  E*DrtlAnd  cemoit 
2  parts  sand  and  4  parta  }-in.  broken  stone-    Age  of  specimens  four  to  six  weeks. 
Each  value  represents  three  tests. 


CoHpmnatvB 

^— —H— 

Tmp. 

■toDe. 

Tr.p. 

Uhm- 
atona. 

ir... 

I.™-™. 

2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

0 
500 
7S0 
1000 
1250 
ISOO 
17S0 
2000 
2250 

1903 
1920 
1840 
UIO 
1244 
1566 
923 
847 
501 

1817 
1234 
1244 
1043 
973 
765 
813 

Slightly  brittle 

Brittfe 

Stone  partly  calcined 

FuU  of  cracks 

Frsgite 

1  Crumbled  on 

/     cooling 

2 
2 
2 
10 
10 
9 

SUg^t  cracks 
Brittle,  cracks 
Brittle,  cracks 
Sound 

Fullofcnuto 
FuU  of  cracks 
Partly  fused 

uteB  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes  be  proved 
that  the  mcxlulus  of  elasticity  may  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  (A  ita  normal 
value.  The  latter  experiments  were  made  on  trap,  quartz  gravel,  and 
cinder  concretes  and  showed  that  the  relative  loss  in  stiffness  was  least  fcHr 
the  cinder  concrete  and  most  for  the  quartz  gravel. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  concrete  heated  above  1000°  F.  will 
lose  a  large  portion  of  its  strength  and  stiffness.  If  it  is  then  exposed  to 
the  air  it  will  show  marked  surface  disintegration ;  in  small  specimens  the 
entire  structure  may  disintegrate  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Such 
disintegration  is  very  pronounced  in  concretes  made  from  limestone  cff 
dolomitic  aggregates.  Lean  mixes  suffer  disintegration  more  quickly 
than  rich  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  specimens  are  wet  while  hot,  an 
arrest  of  the  disintegrating  influences  is  brought  about. 

544.  The  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Concrete  and  Mortar. — Table  24 
contains  values  of  the  linear  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  concrete 
for  atmospheric  ranges  of  temperature.  For  mixes  commonly  used  an 
average  value  is  0.000006  per  °  F.,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  for  iron  and  carbon  steel. 

B46.  Oflier  Thermal  Properties.— Tests  by  C.  L.  Norton  *  tm  the 
specific  heat  of  various  mixtures  of  concrete  gave  the  results  in  Table  25. 
In  these  tests  he  employed  Regnault's  method  of  mixtures,  using  an  ordi- 
nary double  calorimeter. 


•  PToe.  Nat.  Alio.  Cement  Veen,  Vol.  7,  p.  78. 
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TABLE  24.— LINEAR  COEFFICENT  OF  EXPANSION  OF  CONCRETE  AND 
MORTAR  AT  NORMAL  TEMPERATURES 


Mix. 

Actrepiw. 

c«»™. 

Authoiitr. 

R.f.™«. 

.0000070 
.0000056 
.0000058 
.0000053 

Keller 
Keller 
Keller 
Keller 

I  :2 
1  :4 

1  :8 

Pit  gravel 
Pit  gravel 
I^t  gravel 

Tonind-^rg,  No.  24, 
1904 

.0000050 
.0000066 

Bonnioeau 
Bonniceau 

\Ann.     Ptmts     Chaut. 
i      1863,  p.  181 

1  :2 

Sand 

1  :2:4 
1:2:4 
1  :6 

Sand  and  limestone 

Sand  and  grave] 

Pit  gravel 

.0000065 
.0000054 
.0000053 

Pence 
Pence 
Pence 

Jow.W.  S,  E.,  VoL  6, 
p.  649 

1:2:6 
1  :2 

Sand  and  gravel 
Sand 

.0000066 
.0000056 

HaUock 
Hallock 

}  Reid,  p.  171 

TABLE  25.— THE  SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  CONCRETE.      (Nobton) 


R>d|e  o(  Temp.  '  F, 

1:2:6  Stow  Con- 
cntc. 

1  :  2  :  4  Stone  Coo- 

1:2:4   Cinder  Cod- 

72  to  212 
72  to  372 
72  to  U72 
72  to  1472 

0.156 
0.192 
0.201 
0.219 

0.154 
0.190 
0.210 
0.214 

0.180 
0.206 
0.218 

TABLE  26.— THE  COEFFICIENT  OF  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  CON- 
CRETE    (Norton) 


'•s'Ki.TnCs:^*''" 

Mi>tun. 

-^Msh-^- 

Th!dt  JmM  hV. 

C. 

F. 

35 

95 

Stone  1:2:6 

0.00216 

160 

60 

122 

Stone  1:2:4 

not  tamped 

O.OOUO  to  0.00160 

76  to  114 

60 

122 

Cinder  1:2:4 

0,00081 

66 

200 

392 

StAne  1:2:4 

0.0021 

146 

.    400 

752 

Stone  1:2:4 

0.0022 

153 

SOO 

932 

Stone  1:2:4 

0.0023 

160 

1000 

1832 

Stone  1:2:4 

0.0027 

188 

1100 

2012 

Stone  1:2:4 

0.0029 

202 
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Norton  also  detenniaed  the  coefficient  of  thermal  conductivity  (K)  i 

for  codcrete.  ; 

Qd  i 
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Fio.  20.— The  Thermal  Condurtivity  of  Concrete.     (Woolson,  Proe.  A.S.T.M., 
Vol.  7,  p.  406.) 

in  which  Q  =  the  quantity  of  heat  flowing  through  a  plate  whose  area 
=c  A  and  thickness  =^  d,  s  is  the  time  of  flow,  and  f  i  and  h  the  temperatures 
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on  the  hotter  and  cooler  sides  of  the  plate,  respectively.  His  resulte  for 
concrete,  ti^ether  with  the  values  for  other  building  materials,  appear 
in  Table  26.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  conductivity  of  cinder  concrete  is 
only  about  40  per  cent  that  of  stone  concrete. 

Although  concrete  ia  superior  to  the  metals  and  natural  Btonee,  it 
must  not  be  considered  a  first-class  insulating  material.  At  room  tem- 
peratures it  is  greatly  surpassed  as  a  heat  insulator  by  asbestos,  mill 
shavings,  powdered  magnesia,  mineral  wool,  hair  felt,  pulverized  coi^, 
and  hair  cloth;  and  at  high  temperatures  it  is  inferior  to  such  substances 
as  asbestos,  infusorial  earth,  and  powdered  magnesia.  The  protective 
value  of  concrete  hes  in  a  high  resifitance  to  fire  coupled  with  a  fairly 
low  conductivity  and  high  strength. 

Woolson  also  determined  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat  into  different  classes 
of  concrete  when  the  exposed  face  of  the  block  was  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature of  1500°  F,  His  measurements  were  made  by  Le  Chatelier 
pyrometers  placed  at  distances  of  \,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  in.  from  the  exposed 
faces  of  rectangular  prisms  8  in.  deep  and  7\  X 13J  in,  in  elevation.  After 
one  hour  at  the  above  temperature  the  records  obtained  on  single  specimens 
of  1:2:5  cinder,  1:2:4  gravel,  and  1:2:4  trap  rock  concrete  are 
shown  in  Fig.  20. 

In  certain  teste  Woolson  embedded  J-in.  bars  in  the  axes  of  8  X8X36-in. 
concrete  blocks.  These  blocks  were  of  similar  proportions  and  ingrediente 
to  those  mentioned  above.  The  bars  were  cut  longer  than  the  blocks  and 
projected  from  either  8X8-in.  face.  One  8x8-in.  face  was  gradually 
heated  to  1700°  F.  and  measuremente  of  the  temperature  at  different 
pointe  along  the  bar  were  made.  After  one  hour  at  the  al>ove  temperature 
a  point  on  a  bar  2  in.  from  the  exposed  face  of  the  prism  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  only  700°  to  1000°  F.;  a  point  5  in.  from  the  surface  reached  400°  F. 
to  500°  F.;  while  a  point  8  in.  from  the  surface  attained  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  Thrae  tests  and  others  indicate  that  2  in.  of  good  con- 
crete affords  ample  protection  to  embedded  steel  against  fire. 

In  the  previously  mentioned  tests  conducted  by  Humphrey,  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  at  the  outside  surface  of  the  8-in.  walls,  made  of  concrete 
beams,  varied  from  58°  C.  for  the  granite  to  43°  C.  for  the  cinder  concrete. 
This  was  obtained  after  the  inside  temperature  had  been  held  at  800- 
1000°  C.  for  about  one  and  one-half  hours.* 

A  few  experimente  t  on  hollow  concrete  cylinders  36  in.  inside  diameter, 
36  in.  high  and  6  to  8  in.  thick,  showed  that  the  temperature  gradient 

*  For  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat  into  concrete  and  other  materiala 
refeience  may  be  made  to  Ingeraoll  and  Zoebel'e  The  Malhtmatieal  Theory  of  Heat 
Condvclitm,  with  Bnffinetring  and  Geological  Applicaliom;  abo  Engr.  News,  VoL  70, 
p.  866. 

I  Theeis  by  Melin  and  Pulver,  Univeraity  of  Wiacoosin,  1910. 
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through  the  walls  approximately  a  straight  line  after  the  internal  tem- 
perature had  been  maintained  constant  at  700°  F.  and  the  outside  at  room 
temperature  for  a  couple  of  days.  A  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  made  of  limestone 
was  used. 

THE  DURABIUTT  OF  COnCRBTB 

646.  Effect  of  Sea  Water. — Experience  with  concrete  and  mortar 
exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  water  has  resulted  in  conflicting  evidence 
regarding  its  durability.  Exhaustive  tests  extending  over  a  long  period 
of  time  giving  full  account  of  the  materials  used  and  the  exact  conditions 
of  manufacture  are  greatly  needed. 

Probably  the  moBt  comprehensive  series  of  tests  on  mtntara  and  con- 
cretes cured  in  sea  water  are  those  of  the  Society  of  Scandinavian  Port- 
land Cement  Manufacturers.  These  experiments  were  begun  in  1896.* 
They  comprise  tests  on  3500  mortar  cubes  each  2,8  in.  on  an  edge  and  over 
100  blocks  each  about  1  cubic  yard  in  volume.  The  majority  of  the  teat^ 
pieces  were  made  with  three  Scandinavian  and  one  English  Portland  cement, 
and  with  Teil  hydraulic  lime,  from  France.  Mortar  mixtures  were  neat 
1:1,1  :  2,  and  1  :  3,  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  blocks  were  1:1:2], 
1:2:4  and  1:3:5}.  The  sand  used  in  the  concrete  blocks  was  too 
fine  for  best  results.  Both  mortar  and  concrete  specimens  were  cured 
with  fresh  water  before  immersing  in  the  sea.  Mortar  test-pieces  were 
immersed  at  five  different  locahties,  in  three  of  which  the  conditions 
varied  as  follows:  At  Vardo,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  the  average 
annual  temperature  is  32°  F.,  the  per  cent  salt  in  the  water  is  3^;  at 
Esbjerg,  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Denmark,  the  average  annual  temper- 
ature is  45°  F.,  the  strength  of  the  salt  water  is  the  same  as  at  Vardo;  at 
Degerhamn,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  aalt  in 
the  water  is  only  0.5  per  cent.  Specimens  were  Bubmerged  both  below 
low  water  and  at  midtide  height. 

From  Poulsen's  report  of  observations  on  the  concrete  blocks  and  the 
strength  after  ten  years  in  salt  water,  the  following  conclusions  appear  to 
be  justified: 

1.  Chemical  action  of  sea  water  alone  does  not  cause  destruction  of 
Portland  cement  mortals  and  concretes. 

2.  Climatic  conditions,  principally  the  mechanical  action  of  the  tides 
and  frost,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  disintegration  of  concrete  aad 
mortar  mixtures  in  sea  water  The  hydraulic  lime  from  Teil  was  espe- 
cially adversely  affected  by  the  midtide  treatment  at  Vardo. 

3.  Mixtures  containing  mortars  leaner  than  1  ;  2  should  not  be  used 
in  maritime  construction. 

•  Cemmt  in  Sea  Water,  A.  Poulaeo,  Copenhagen;  also  Proc.  I.  A.  T.  St.,  5th  Coo- 
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4.  From  the  experiments  on  artificially  graded  mixtures,  sands  foi 
marine  concrete  work  should  contain  from  }  to  )  of  particles  passing  a 
No.  30  sieve. 

5.  The  addition  of  small  percentages  of  pulverized  trass  or  very  finely 
gnmnd  sand  to  the  cement  is  advantageous 

A  valuable  set  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  aea  water  on  concrete 
was  begun  in  1909  by  the'Aberthaw  Construction  Company  of  Boston.* 
Twenty-four  piers  16  ft.X16  in.X16  in.  are  suspended  from  a  wharf  in 
Boston  harbor  so  that  both  the  effect  of  continued  submergence  below  low 
water  and  the  action  of  the  tides  can  be  observed.  Crushed  trap  rock 
98.25  per  cent  of  which  was  between  1 J  and  }  in.  diameter  and  a  good  qual- 
ity of  bank  sand,  52  per  cent  of  which  passed  a  No.  30  sieve,  were  the 


Portland  cements  of  high,  medium,  and  low  alumina  contents,  iron  ore 
cement,  and  slag  Portland  cement  were  used.  One  pier  of  1  :  3  :  6  pro- 
portions was  made  with  10  per  cent  of  the  cement  replaced  by  hydrated 
lime,  another  with  5  per  cent  of  pulverized  ciay,  and  in  a  third,  water- 
proofing with  a  soap  and  alum  solution  was  tried.  The  mixes  were  1:1:2, 
1  :  2|  :  4J  and  1:3:6,  most  of  the  concrete  was  of  quaking  consistency, 
although  wet  and  dry  mixes  were  also  made.  The  specimens  were  well 
cured  before  submergence.  After  five  years  a  careful  examination  of  the 
piers  indicated:  1,  In  the  untreated  specimens  which  were  eroded  on  the 
surface  most  of  the  action  occurred  between  the  high  and  low  water- 
marks; 2,  the  erosion  in  such  cases  was  most  pronounced  on  the  faces 
and  sides  of  the  specimens;  3,  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  type 
of  Portland  cement  is  not  furnished  by  a  five-year  exposure-  4,  mixes 
containing  hydrated  lime  or  soap  and  alum  were  badly  attacked  through- 
out their  submerged  length,  the  pulverized  clay  mix  was  in  fair  condition; 
1:3:6  mixes  are  too  lean  even  when  very  well  mixed  and  of  proper  con- 
sistency; 5,  a  wet  or  a  quakii^  consistency  is  much  superior  to  a  dry  con- 
sistency, the  1  :  1  :  2  mixtures  of  wet  consistency  having  withstood  the 
attack  very  well. 

Chemical  tests  on  fragments  of  large  concrete  blocks  which  had  been 
immersed  in  the  Baltic  Sea  for  thirteen  years  are  reported  by  W.  Czar- 
nowski.  t  These  blocks  were  made  of  1  part  cement,  2\  parts  sea  sand,  and 
approximately  7  parts  rubble  and  gravel  mixed  in  3  :  1  proportions  respec- 
tively. Slag,  Portland  and  sand-blended  cements  were  used.  In  both 
Portland  and  sand-blended  cements  the  alumina  content  was  normal, 
being  about  6J  per  cent.  The  outside  surfaces  of  blocks  were  in  good  con- 
dition, but  when  they  were  blown  open  white  exudations  were  found. 
Chemical  analysis  of  fragments  of  these  blocks  showed  that  a  liberation  of 

*Enir-  Record,  Vol.  69,  p.  344. 

t  Proe.  I.  A.  T.  U.,  6th  Congress,  XVIIi. 
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lime  and  absorption  of  ma^esia  and  sulphur  trioxide  had  tak^i  place  in 
the  cement.  The  mortar  of  granite  maeonry  blocks  Bubmei^ed  for  aeven 
years  at  the  same  place  showed  less  deterioration  than  the  concrete. 

Lombard  and  Deforge  *  report  results  of  several  sets  of  tests  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cement  subjected  to  the  action  of  sea  water  at  La  Rocbelle, 
France.  Two  neat  blocks  of  an  English  Portland  cement  and  ooe  of  a 
slow-setting,  low-alumina  natural  cement  ^on'ed  very  little  evidence  of 
deterioration  after  more  than  fifty  years  exposure.  Josson  and  Porte 
de  France  Portland  cement  blocks  after  twenty-nine  years  were  in  very 
good  condition.  The  si^ht  erosion  probably  hevag  due  to  wave  action. 
Teii  lime  blocks,  bowev«r,  disintegrated  in  fifteen  to  nineteen  years. 

Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  f  covering  an  immersion 
period  of  one  or  two  years  show  that  concrete  made  of  natural,  slag,  iron 
ore  and  typical  American  Portland  cements  does  not  suffer  disintegration 
and  increases  in  strength. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Wig  and  L.  R.  Ferguson  have  written  a  very  important 
report,}  based  on  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  structures  situated 
along  the  coasts  of  continental  United  States.  The  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Well-made  plain  concrete  is  permanent  in  sea  water  provided 
it  is  properly  placed  and  protected  from  erosion  and  abrasion.  Plain 
concrete  structures  in  northern  latitudes  are  exposed  to  much  more  severe 
conditions  than  those  built  on  the  southern  coasts. 

2.  For  concrete  exposed  to  sea  water,  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  cement  .is  immaterial  provided  it  passes  standard  requirements.  The 
aggregate  should  be  composed  of  tough  particles  so  graded  as  to  produce 
a  hard,  dense  concrete,  and  enough  water  should  be  used  to  produce  a 
plastic  mix.  Excess  water  is  very  harmful.  Sea  water  can  be  iffied  in 
gauging  plain  concrete,  but  should  not  be  used  when  the  work  is  rein- 
forced and  exposed  to  the  air.  In  placing,  great  care  must  be  talren  to 
make  the  fonns  tight.  Seams  and  porous  spots  must  be  avoided.  If 
subjected  to  erosion  or  abrasion,  siufaces  above  the  low-water  hne  must 
be  protected.  Walls  and  piers  may  be  faced  with  stone.  Piles  may 
be  protected  by  wooden  fenders. 

3.  Reinforced  concrete,  when  used  above  mean-tide  level,  is  likely 
to  disintegrate  through  corrosion  of  the  reinforcement  unless  the  latter 
is  galvanized  or  protected  by  a  considerably  thicker  shell  of  concrete 
than  is  now  the  current  practice.  Corrosion  of  reinforcement  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  structures  of  the  southern  coasts  than  in  those  farther 
north  where  the  water  is  colder. 

•  Proe.  I.  A.  T.  M.,  6th  Congress,  XVII,. 

t  TechTuHogic  Paper  No.  12,  by  Batee,  Phillip*,  and  Wig. 

i  Engr.  NetEs-Rtcord,  Vol.  79,  pp.  632,  641,  689,  737,  and  7«. 
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647.  Effect  ai  Alkali  Water. — In  r^ons  where  alkali  is  present  in  the 
soil  and  ground  waters,  trouble  has  been  experienced  due  to  the  diaiute- 
gration  of  concrete  and  masonry  structures.  Water  running  through  such 
soil  may  contain  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  alkali  salts,  the  most  d^tructive 
of  which  are  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  and  the  carbonate 
of  sodiimi.  Examinations  of  structures  show  that  the  most  pronounced 
action  occurs  in  [wrtions  of  the  masonry  which  are  subjected  to  alternate 
wetting  by  the  alkali  solutions  and  drying  by  the  air.  Laboratory  tests 
have  shown  that  alkah  salt  crystak,  which  form  very  slowly,  if  at  all, 
during  the  period  of  immersion,  grow  rapidly  when  the  degree  of  satu- 
ration of  the  solution  is  increased  by  desiccation,  and  cause  stress  in 
the  surrounding  structure.  If  such  crystals  find  lodgment  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  porous  substance,  their  expansion  will  break  off  portions  of  the 
material  and  gradually  cause  disintegration.  As  previously  noted  such 
action  is  also  partially  responsible  for  the  surface  disintegration  of  con- 
crete in  sea  water.  When  concrete  or  mortar  is  continuously  submerged 
in  alkali  water  the  action  is  not  marked. 

If  possible,  alkali  water  should  be  drained  away  from  concrete  founda- 
tions, footings  and  sunilar  structures.  When  concrete  is  used  as  a  con- 
duit for  such  waters  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  secure  an  imper- 
vious mix  with  a  very  dense  surface.  Especial  care  must  be  observed  in 
curing,  since  it  has  been  shown  in  Art.  529  that  improper  curing  may  ruin 
work  which  would  otherwise  be  water-tight. 

Many  examples  of  the  destructive  action  of  alkali  waters  are  cited  in 
BuOetin  No.  69,  of  Montana  Agricultural  College;  BuUAin  No.  132,  of 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol.  67,  p.  572; 
Teehiioloffic  Paper  No.  12,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  contains  a 
good  bibhography  of  the  subject;  and  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  44. 

648.  The  ^ect  of  Sewage  on  Concrete. — Whether  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  used  m  sewer  constructions  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
sewage.  There  are  concrete  sewers  which  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  many  years,  but  there  are  also  published  accounts  of  others  which 
have  failed.  If  the  sewage  is  of  such  nature  that  a  strong  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  evolved,  sulphuric  acid  will  be  formed  with  sufficient  strength 
to  attack  the  lime  compounds  of  the  concrete  and  produce  disintegration. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Buchanan  *  assert  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
formed  both  by  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the  sulphur  containing  pro- 
teins, and  related  compounds,  and  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  in  the 
water  supply.  They  found  that  the  escaping  hydrogen  sulphide  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  moisture  on  the  walls  above  the  sewage  is  oxidized,  not 
alone  by  the  air,  but  also  by  bacterial  action.  Examinations  of  septic 
tanks  by  these  investigators  showed  that  a  soluble  sulphur  (SO*)  content  in 
'BviUlin  No.  26,  Iowa  StaU  College. 
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the  raw  sewage  equal  to  427  parts  per  million  was  sufficient  to  {Otxluce 
disintegration  m  a  concrete  dosing  chanit)cr.  The  disintegration  of  con- 
crete sewers  due  to  the  above  action  always  takes  place  above  the  water 
level.  In  the  septic  tanks  investigated  the  action  was  particularly  notice- 
able on  the  inaides  of  the  roofs. 

A  detailed  report  of  action  in  an  Elnglish  sewage  system  similar  to  that 
observed  by  Bair  and  Buchanan  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  S.  H. 
Chambers,  Concrete  and  Construction  Engr.,  Vol.  5,  p.  348,  or  Engr.  Rtc, 
Vol.  61,  p.  633. 

M9.  Electrolysis  of  Concrete. — The  disint^p^tions  of  certain  rein- 
forced concrete  structures  have  apparently  been  due  to  electrolytic  action 
of  stray  currents  from  neighboring  power  circuits.  Studies  of  such  action 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  investigators  all  of  whom  report  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  integrity  of  a  structure  may  be  endangered. 
Probably  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  electrolysis  in  concrete  has  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards;  its  report  is  rendered  in  Tech- 
nologic Paper  No.  18,  by  Rosa,  McCullum  and  Peters.  In  these  experi- 
ments over  four  hundred  specimens  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  21  were 
tested  under  voltages  varying  from  0  to  70. 
The  test-pieces  were  made  of  1  :  2§  :  4  concrete 
of  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone. 
They  were  cured  tmder  damp  sand  after  re- 
moval from  molds  for  a  period  of  twenty 
days,  then  they  were  placed  in  a  damp  closet 
until  tested.  The  age  of  specimens  when  the 
,;J'-~^"?  of    Spcnmen  ^^        ^^  j  ^        ^ 

Used  m  Electrolysis  Tests.         ,  ~,  ,  ... 

about  one  year.    The  voltage  was  mamtained 

continuously  on  some  specimens  for  a  period  of  over  one  year.  Several 
different  brands  of  cement  were  used,  but  the  results  showed  no  great 
difference  in  efficiency  of  corrosion  for  the  normal  American  Portland 
cementa.     White  Portland  cement  was  inferior  to  the  normal  bnuids  in 
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The  conclusions  of  these  investigators  may  be  partially  summariied 
as  follows : 

1.  Plain  concrete  is  not  affected  by  stray  currents  unless  power  lines 
arc  grounded  in  it. 

2.  A  potential  gradient  of  approximately  60  volts  per  foot  was  required 
to  cause  destruction  of  the  test-pieces  when  the  current  flowed  frcan  the 
steel  anode  into  normal  wet  concrete.  With  dry  concrete  the  voltage 
required  to  produce  disintegration  was  much  higher. 

3.  The  resistance  of  normal  wet  concrete  rises  rapidly  with  the  length 
of  time  of  passage  of  the  current. 

4.  The  use  of  salt  in  the  mixing  water  is  to  be  condemned,  since  it 
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increases  the  conductivity  of  the  concrete  and  thereby  accelerates  the 
corrosion  of  the  reinforcement. 

5.  The  splitting  of  the  concrete  surrounding  a  steel  anode  is  caused 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  steel.  The  volumetric  increase  of  the  steel  due  to 
oxidation  was  sufficient  in  a  certain  specimen  to  produce  a  radial  stress 
of  approximately  4700  lb.  per  square  inch. 

6.  For  a  given  number  of  ampere-hours  and  a  given  temperature,  the 
amount  of  corrosion  is  independent  of  the  current  strength. 

7.  When  the  cuiTent  flows  for  some  time  from  the  concrete  to  a  steel 
cathode,  the  concrete  is  softened  to  a  depth  of  \  in.  or  more  around  the 
reinforcement  and  the  bond  is  destroyed. 

8.  Softening  at  the  cathode  occurs  under  much  lower  potential  gra- 
dients than  does  the  anode  effect.  Since  in  practice  the  steel  may  often 
be  the  cathode,  danger  from  such  effect  is  greater  than  from  the  anode 
effect. 

9.  The  passage  of  the  electric  current  from  the  concrete  into  the  steel 
causes  a  gradual  concentration  of  sodium  and  potassium  near  the  cathode. 
When  concentrated,  the  attack  of  these  alkalies  is  sufficient  to  soften  the 
concrete  and  weaken  the  bond. 

10.  The  danger  from  stray  currents  in  practice,  although  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  has  been  much  overestimated. 

11.  By  encasing  concrete  which  is  in  contact  with  water  in  water- 
proof membranes,  its  resistance  may  be  increased  and  the  danger  from 
electrolysiB  diminiahed.  The  electrical  resistance  of  concrete  founda- 
tions may  also  be  materially  increased  by  surrounding  them  with  a  shell 
of  granite  masonry. 

12.  Direct-current  power  circuits  in  concrete  structures  must  be  insu- 
lated from  the  groimd.  Pipe  lines  should  be  provided  with  insulating 
joints  where  they  enter  and  leave  a  structure  and  lead  covered  cables 
should  be  isolated  from  the  concrete. 


TABLE  27.— THE  SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE  OF  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 
TO  ELKCTKICITY.     {TethnologU  Paper  No.  18) 

Neat 

1.2 

1  :4 

1:2:3 

l:2i:4 

1:3:5 

1:4:7 

Jteastanoe,  in  ohms  per  cm.' 

3S00 

2300 

2100 

0300 

8000 

8200 

9900 

13.  When  the  metal  within  a  building  is  insulated  with  respect  to  metal 
without,  it  may  well  be  interconnected  but  it  should  never  be  grounded. 

560.  Specific  Re^stance  fA  Cimcrete  to  Electricity. — Measurements 
of  the  specific  resistance  by  the  above  investigators  for  mortars  and  con- 
cretes made  of  river  sand  and  crushed  trap  rock  gave  the  results  in  Table 
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27.  The  specimens  were  nine  montbe  old  and  had  been  soaked  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  test.  Similar  tests  on  granite  and  limestone  rocks 
showed  that  limestone  has  six  or  eight  times,  and  granite  about  a  hundred 
times  the  resistance  of  the  concrete  tested.  Consequently  the  character 
of  the  ^^regate  as  well  as  the  age,  proportions,  and  moisture  content  will 
greatly  affect  the  specific  resistance  of  concrete. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  PRODUCTS     . 

66L  General — Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  building  blocks, 
brick,  drain  tile  and  aewer  pipe  made  of  Portland  cement  mortar  or  con- 
crete have  come  into  general  use  in  construction.  The  use  of  these  products 
has  been  especially  large  in  regions  where  good  a^regates  and  cement  are 
obtainable  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  regions  where  the  cost  of  clay 
products  is  large  due  to  frei^t  chaises.  Furthermore,  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  suitable  aggre^tes,  the  small  cost  of  plant  equipment,  and  the 
possibility  of  using  unskilled  labcff  are  factors  which  have  made  these 
industries  popular  sources  of  investment  for  the  man  with  little  capital. 
These  factors  have  had  both  a  good  influence  and  a  bad  influence  on  the 
growth  of  cement-product  industries.  They  have  been  of  advantage  in 
promoting  the  widespread  use  of  cement  products,  but  great  harm  has 
been  done  the  industries  by  the  large  quantity  of  poor  material  which 
has  been  turned  out  by  incompetent  manufacturers. 

COHCItETE  BLOCKS  AIH)  BSICE 

662.  Merits  of  Concrete  Blocks. — By  using  boDow  blocks  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  wcdl  constructions  which  will  be  fireproof,  dampproof  and 
of  low  heat  conductivity  without  sacrificing  the  strength  of  the  structure. 
Concrete  blocks  can  be  made  true  in  shape  and  dimensions  and  of  such 
size  that  the  maximum  efficiency  can  be  secured  in  laying  a  wall.  In  the 
latter  respect  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  brick. 

663.  Types  of  Blocks. — Fig.  1  diows  several  types  of  blocks  now  on 
the  market.  The  two-piece  block  shown  in  Fig.  lii  is  held  together  by  a 
pair  of  galvanized  iron  rods  i-in.  in  diameter.  Although  the  one-piece 
blocks  are  less  expensive  to  make  and  lay,  yet  these  advantages  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  greater  degree  of  imperviousness  obtainable  in  two-piece 
block  constructions. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  blocks  with  imitation  stone  faces. 
Many  of  these  are  failures  from  an  esthetic  standpoint.  A  plea^g  appear- 
ance may  be  gotten,  however,  by  facing  the  blocks  with  a  mortar  made  of 
crushed  stone  chips.  If  colored  blocks  are  required  good  results  may  be 
secured  by  employing  colored  sands  or  screenings.  For  ornamental  work 
both  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris  molds  have  been  successfully  used 
S13 
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664.  Methods  of  Manufacture. — Concrete  blocks  are  most  eoonom- 
ically  made  from  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  a^^gregate,  although  many 
good  blocks  are  made  without  any  aggr^ate  larger  than  }  in.  in  diameter. 
If  coarse  a|Qp«gate  is  used,  it  should  ail  pass  a  j-in.  mesh  and  be  retained 
on  a  J-in.  mesh.  Gravel  is  preferable  to  broken  stone  because  of  the 
greater  fluidity  and  density  which  it  gives  to  concrete.  In  other  respects 
the  aggregates  and  cement  should  conform  to  the  recommendations  aod 
specifications  found  in  Ch.  XIII  and  IX,  respectively.  The  proporticms 
commonly  used  when  coarse  aggregate  is  employed  vary  from  1  :  2  :  3  to 
1:3:5.  If  mortar  alone  is  used  the  mixture  should  not  be  lean^  than 
1  :  3  for  medium  sands  and  not  less  than  1  :  4  tor  the  very  best  quality  of 
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Fio,  1.— Top  Views  of  Different  Types  of  Concrete  Blocks. 

coarse,  well-graded  sands.  In  order  to  secure  maximum  strength  and 
density  with  a  minimum  use  of  cement,  different  proportions  should  be 
experimented  with  in  accordance  with  the  methods  outlined  in  Art.  482 
and  483.  If  faced  blocks  are  made,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
a  well-graded  sand  or  screenings  for  the  facing  mortar.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  use  too  fine  sand  for  this  purpose  with  the  result  that  the 
blocks  are  porous  and  the  facing  mortar  peels  off  in  a  short  time. 

Machine  mixing  is  preferable  to  hand  mixing,  but  the  latter  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  when  the  nimiber  of  blocks  is  small.  The  essential  requisites 
for  thorough  mixing  are  discussed  in  Art.  488. 

Several  different  methods  of  tamping  are  employed  to  secure  dense 
blocks.    The  most  common  method  is  band  tamping.    In  latge  well- 
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equipped  {JoDta  pneumatic  tampers  are  considerably  need.  Molding 
machines  by  which  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  blocks  through  a  to^le 
joint  or  by  an  hydraulic  press  are  also  employed.  With  any  of  these 
methods  of  tamping  it  is  customary  to  use  a  dry  mealy  consistency  which 
will  barely  moisten  under  the  tamping  or  pressure  which  is  exerted.  Inas- 
much as  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  mixing  water  will  cause  a  marked 
increase  in  the  permeabihty  of  a  block,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  the  water  which  the  block  can  hold  and  still  retain  its  shape  after  the 
mold  is  removed  should  be  used.  The  use  of  a  very  dry  mixture  has  been 
responsible  for  a  great  many  poor  blocks. 

Blocks  of  slush  consistency  are  poured  into  iron  molds.  By  this  process 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  very  dense  block  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor 
in  molding,  but  it  requires  a  very  large  outlay  in  molds  since  they  must 
remain  in  place  until  the  blocks  have  hardened. 

No  portion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  concrete  products  is  of 
more  importance  than  proper  curing.  Advantageous  ways  of  securing 
well-cured  blocks  are  discussed  in  Art.  497. 

Blocks  should  not  be  placed  in  a  wall  imtil  they  are  capable  of  bearing 
a  compressive  load  of  800  lb.  per  sqiuire  inch,  of  superficial  area.  This 
may  be  decreased  to  600  lb.  per  square  inch  where  the  blocks  are  to  be 
used  in  structures  two  stories  or  less  in  height.  Properly  made  blocks 
should  attain  the  above  strengths  in  two  to  three  weeks. 

666.  The  Testing  of  Blocks. — There  are  three  rough  field  tests  which 
can  be  made  to  determine  the  quality  of  concrete  blocks:  1,  the  ring 
emitted  when  struck  with  a  hammer;  2,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  dry 
block  will  absorb  a  bit  of  water  poured  upon  its  face;  3,  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  A  strong  dense  block  will  give  a  clear 
metaUic  ring,  show  little  absorption  and  cannot  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

An  excellent  test  of  the  imperviousness  of  a  given  concrete  block  wall 
can  be  made  as  follows:  A  wall  four  blocks  long  and  four  or  five  courses 
high  is  laid  in  neat  cement  mortar.  A  perforated  pipe  is  suspended  hori- 
zontally a  few  inches  from  the  face  and  near  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
pipe  is  then  connected  with  a  garden  hose  and  the  blocks  subjected  to  a 
miniature  shower.  Observations  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  on 
the  condition  of  the  back  of  the  wall.  In  tests  made  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  walls  of  one-piece  dry-process  blocks  wet  through  in  many 
instances  within  an  hour  or  two.  Two-piece  dry-process  blocks  and 
blocks  of  alush  consistency  withstood  the  test  for  several  days. 

With  laboratory  equipment  the  most  important  tests  are:  1,  transverse; 
1,  crushing;  3,  absorption.  Fire  tests  and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
tests  are  also  sometimes  made.  The  following  methods  of  testing  have 
been  abstracted  from  the  specifications  of  the  National  Association  </ 
CemsTtt  Users,     (January,  1909.) 
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STANDARD  METHOD  OF  TESTING 


1.  All  tests  Kquired  for  approTal  ahall  be  made  in  some  laboratory  of  recoginced 
staading,  under  the  supervison  of  the  engineer  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection 
or  the  tkrchitect  or  engineer  in  charge,  or  all  of  theee.  The  manufacturer  may  be  preeent 
or  represented  during  siud  t«ste,  if  be  so  desires.  Approval  tests  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant. 

2.  For  the  purpoaefi  of  the  tests,  at  least  twelve  (12)  samples  or  test  pieces  must  be 
provided.  Such  Bamplea  must  represent  the  ordinary  commerical  product  and  may 
be  selected  from  stock  by  the  bureau  of  building  inspection,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
bureau,  by  the  architect  or  en^eer  in  charge. 

In  cases  where  the  material  is  made  and  used  in  special  shapes  or  forms,  too  large 
for  testing  in 'the  ordinary  machines,  smaller  sized  specimens  shall  be  used  as  may  be 
directed, 

3.  In  addition  to  the  tests  required  for  approval,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
tnaterial  must  also  be  obtained  and  recorded. 

4.  Teats  shall  be  made  in  series  of  at  least  three  (3),  except  that  in  the  fire  teats  a 
series  of  two  (four  samples)  are  suSicient. 

Transverse  tests  shall  be  made  on  full-sized  samples.  Half  samples  may  be  used 
for  the  crushing,  freezing  and  fire  tests.  The  remaining  samples  are  kept  in  reserve 
in  case  dupUcate  or  confirmatiiry  tests  be  required.  All  samples  must  be  marked 
for  identification  and  comparison. 

6.  The  transverse  tests  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  samples  shall  be  placed 
flatwise  on  two  rounded  .knife-edge  bearings  set.  parallel  7  inches  apart.  A  load  is  then 
applied  on  top,  midway"  between  the  supports,  and  transmitted  through  a  similar  rounded 
knife-edge,  until  the  sample  is  ruptured.  The  modulus  of  rupture  shall  then  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  total  breaking  load  in  pounds  by  31  (three  times  the  distance 
between  supports  in  inches)  and  then  dividing  the  result  thus  obtained  by  twice  the 

product  of  the  width  in  inches  by  the  square  of  the  depth  in  inches.    ^**rr^-     No 

allowance  ^ould  be  made  in  figuring  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  the  hollow  spaces. 

0.  The  compression  teat  shall  be  made  as  follows:  Samples  must  be  cut  from  blocks, 
eo  as  to  contain  a  full  web  section.  The  sample  must  be  carefully  measured,  then 
bedded  flatwise  in  plaster  of  Paris,  to  secure  a  uniform  bearing  in  the  testing  machine, 
and  crushed.  The  total  breaking  load  is  then  divided  by  the  area  in  compression  in 
square  inches,  no  deduction  to  be  made  for  hollow  spaces;  the  areas  will  be  considered 
as  the  product  of  the  width  by  the  length, 

7.  The  absorption  test  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  sample  is  first  thoroughly 
dried  to  a  constant  weight,  at  not  to  exceed  212°  F.  The  weight  must  be  carefully 
recorded.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  or  tray  of  water,  face  downward,  immei^ng  it 
to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  2  inches.  It  is  again  carefully  weighed  at  the  foUoning 
periods:  Thirty  minutes,  four  hours,  and  forty-eight  houra,  respectively,  from  the  time 
of  immersion,  being  replaced  in  the  water  in  each  case  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken. 
Its  compressive  strength,  while  still  wet,  is  then  determined  at  the  end  of  the  forty- 
tight  hours  period,  in  the  manner  specified  in  Section  6. 

8.  The  freezing  test  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  sample  is  immersed,  as  described 
in  Section  7,  for  at  least  four  hours,  and  then  weighed.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  or  a  refrigerator,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  less  than  15°  F. 
for  at  least  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  water,  where  it  must 
remain  for  at  least  one  hour,  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  150"  F.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  ten  (10}  times,  after,  which  the  sample  is  again  weighed  while  stiU  wet 
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from  the  last  thawing.    Its  cniBhing  strength  should  then  be  detennined,  aa  called  for 
in  Section  6. 

9.  The  fire  test  is  made  as  followa:  Two  samples  are  placed  in  a  cold  furnace  in 
which  the  temperature  is  graduaJly  raised  to  1700°  F.     The  test  piece  must  be  sub-    ' 
jected  to  this  temperature  for  at  least  thirty  minutes.    One  of  the  samples  is  then 
plunged  in  oold  water  (about  50°  to  60°  F.)  and  the  results  not«d.    The  second  sample 
is  permitted  to  cool  gradually  in  air,  and  the  result  noted. 

10.  The  following  requirements  must  be  met  to  secure  an  acceptance  of  the  mate- 
rials. The  modulus  of  rupture  for  concrete  blocks  at  twenty-eight  days  must  average 
150,  and  must  not  fall  below  100  *  in  any  case.  The  ultimate  compressive  strength 
at  twenty-wght  days  must  average  1000  pounds  per  square  inch,  &nd  must  not  fall 
below  700  in  any  case.  The  percentage  of  absorption  (being  the  weight  of  water 
absorbed  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  dry  sample)  must  not  average  higher  than  16 
per  cent,  and  must  not  exceed  22  per  cent  in  any  case.  The  reduction  of  compressive  . 
strength  must  not  be  more  than  331  per  cent,  except  that  when  the  tower  figure  is  still 
above  1000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  loss  in  strength  may  be  neglected.  The 
freeiing  and  thawing  process  must  not  cause  a  loss  in  weight  greater  than  10  per  cent, 
nor  a  loss  in  strength  of  more  than  331  per  cent,  except  that  when  the  lower  figure 
is  still  above  1000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  loss  in  strength  may  be  neglected.  The 
fire  test  must  not  cause  the  material  to  disintegrate. 

666.  Cement  Brick. — In  localities  where  a  good  coarse  sand  is  found 
and  cement  is  cheap,  brick  may  be  made  of  cement  mortar  which  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  clay  building  brick.  One  of  the  merits  of  cement 
brick  is  the  true  shape.  Furthermore  it  is  possible  to  make  special  shapea 
and  sizes  to  exact  dimensions  ahnost  as  cheaply  as  the  standard  sizes. 

For  body  brick  an  economy  may  be  eifected  by  adding  coarse  aggregate 
to  the  mix.  The  same  considerations  should  obtain  in  determining  pro- 
portions for  cement  brick  as  for  concrete  blocks.  Mortar  or  concrete  for 
brick  making  should  have  a  strength  of  1500  lb.  per  square  inch  at  an  age 
of  one  month  when  tested  in  the  form  of  a  prism  or  cyhnder  with  a  height 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter.  Good  cement  brick  one  month  old  should 
have  a  modulus  of  rupture  under  transverse  test  of  400  lb.  per  square  inch; 
half  bnck,  at  the  same  age  bedded  flatwise  should  have  a  compressive 
strength  of  2000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Good  cement  brick  should  not 
absorb  more  than  6  per  cent  of  water.  The  methods  of  testing  used  for 
concrete  blocks  can  be  applied  to  cement  brick. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  the  successful  use  of  cement  brick  in  a  large 
mill  building  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  cited  in  Engineering  News,  Vol.  61, 
p.  288.  More  than  two  million  brick  of  1  :  3  proportions  were  made  at  • 
the  site  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  Four  standard 
cement-brick  machines  each  of  which  turned  out  about  twenty  brick  every 
three  minutes  were  used  in  molding.  Brick  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
were  faced  with  J  in,  layer  of  1  :  2  mortar.  The  face  brick  absorbed 
about  Ij  per  cent  water  and  the  body  brick  about  twice  that  amount. 
The  compressive  strength  of  the  body  brick  (whole  brick  placed  flatwise), 
*  The  units  arc  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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increaaed  from  2215  lb,  per  square  mcb>  at  fifty-six  days  to  5160  lb.  per 
square  inch  at  nine  months. 

CEUENT  DRAIN  TILE  JiSQ  SEWBR  PIPE 

667.  The  Advantages  of  Cement  P^. — Beflidea  havii^  the  advan- 
t^es  common  to  other  cement  products  cement  pipe  possesaes  two  addi- 
tional merits.  They  can  be  made  true  to  fonn  and  of  circular,  oval  or  any 
desired  cross-section.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible,  by  regulating  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  or  by  reinforcing  with  ateel,  to  make  the  pipe  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  due  to  any  superimposed  ditch  filling. 
Indeed  reinforced  pipe  are  being  used  for  prevure  conduits.* 

658.  Method  ol  Manufacture. — Portland  cement  of  standard  quality 
and  a  well-^aded  sand  containing  a  large  proportion  of  coarse  particles 
are  generally  used  for  making  the  smaller  sises  of  tile  or  pipe.  The  proper 
proportions  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  aggr^ate.  For  ordinary  bank 
sands  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  mix  leaner  than  1:3.  With  exceptionally 
good  af^regate  the  proportions  may  be  increased  to  1  :  4.  If  the  ^e 
is  to  be  laid  in  an  alkali  soil,  only  the  best  of  sands  should  be  used  and  the 
proportions  should  not  be  leaner  than  1  :  S.f  In  making  the  larger  sizes 
of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  it  is  good  practice  to  employ  concrete  having  a 
maximum  size  of  coarse  aj^regate  not  over  one-third  of  the  Uiicknees  of 
the  pipe  wall.  The  mix  should  contain  sufficient  mortar  so  that  a  dense 
product  can  be  secured.  Proportions  may  vary  from  1  :  2  :  3  to  1  :  2}  :  4, 
depending  00  the  nature  of  the  fine  and  coarse  aggr^ates.  The  use  <rf 
pit  run  gravel  or  run  of  crusher  stone  should  not  be  permitted  on  account 
of  the  variation  in  the  gradation  of  the  aggregate. 

In  mixing,  both  machine  and  hand  methods  are  used.  Either  is  satis- 
factory when  properly  done  (see  Art.  489  and  490),  but  the  machine  mix- 
ing is  far  more  economical.  The  consistency  of  the  mix  should  be  as 
wet  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
molds.  When  the  proper  consistency  is  employed  a  web-hke  marking  will 
be  produced  on  the  surfaces  of  the  pipe.  This  is  entirely  lacking  on 
products  made  from  dry  mixes. 

In  the  latter  plants  the  tile  or  pipe  are  filled  and  tamped  by  machines, 
of  which  there  are  two  main  types — the  spiral-tamping  machines  and 
packer-head  machines.  In  the  former  the  mold  is  centered  upon  a 
horizontal  tabic  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  the  mix  is  spouted 
into  it.  Tamping  is  accomplished  by  blows  from  a  slender  plunger  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  four  or  five  hundred  times  a  minute  while  the 
tile  is  being  revolved.    In  some  machines  the  plui^er  is  held  by  a  friction 

*  The  deacription  of  a  long  30-in.  pipe  line  under  70  ft.  head  may  be  found  in  Bug. 
Newi,  Vol.  58,  p.  248. 

t  See  TechnologU  Paper  No.  44,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarda,  entitled  Iwtttigatioit  tf 
the  DwtdyaUy  <^  Cement  Drain  TiU  in  Alkali  SoiU. 
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grip  BO  that  iis  length  c&n  be  automatically  ehortetied  aa  the  mold  is 
filled  without  chuiging  the  inteosity  of  the  blow. 

With  the  paoker-head  machines  the  molds  have  no  inner  lining  and 
are  stationary.  The  packer-head  revolves  about  a  vertical  central  axis 
and  also  has  an  up-and-down  motion.  The  head  itself  consists  of  a  smooth 
cylindrical  iron  dUc  about  4  in.  long  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside 
of  the  tile.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  set  of  adjustable  radial  vanes.  In 
operating,  the  head  is  nin  to  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  the  feeding  spout 
opened.  As  the  head  is  raised  the  material  is  forced  outward  against  the 
mold  by  centrifugal  force  and  the  interior  of  the  tile  is  finished  by  the  trow- 
eling action  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  vanes  and  the  disc. 

Tamping  machines  operate  more  slowly  than  the  packer-head  devices, 
but  they  produce  a  more  uniform  pipe.  For  these  reasons  cement  drain 
tile  are  generally  made  by  the  packer-head  method,  while  cement  sewer 
pipe  are  made  by  tamping  machines. 

Thp  method  of  curing  outlined  in  Art.  497  should  be  followed  if  good 
results  are  to  be  secured.  Nearly  all  plants  now  expose  the  tile  to  an 
atmosphere  of  wet  steam  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours,  the  temperature 
being  kept  above  70°  F.  The  steam  should  be  saturated  so  that  con- 
densation is  in  evidence  on  the  walls  of  the  curing  chamber  and  on  the 
product.  Dry  steam  even  at  a  high  temperature  will  generally  do  more 
harm  than  good.  After  steam  curing  the  pipe  or  tile  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  below  40°  F.  before  they  are  two  weeks  old.  To 
secure  an  impervious  product  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  pipe  twice  a 
day  for  at  least  one  week  after  removal  from  the  steam,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  humidity  low. 

SSB.  Thft  TMtlng  <rf  C«meat  Pipe. — The  rough  field  tests  mentioned 
in  Art.  287  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  quality  of  drain  tile  or  sewer 
pipe.  Many  plants  and  most  laboratories  make  absorption  and  crushing 
tests  to  ascertain  quality.  Both  of  these  tests  are  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  in  Ar'i.  291  and  293.  Fragments  of  cement  drain  tile  or 
sewer  pipe  should  not  absorb  over  8  per  cent  of  water,  by  weight.  The 
table  in  Art.  324  shows  the  bearing  strengths  per  lineal  foot  which  the 
different  axes  and  classes  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  should  carry.  A 
method  for  making  freezing  tests  on  drain  tile  appears  in  Art,  2E6. 

Committee  04,  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  recommended  in  1916  that  sewer 
pipe  should  not  show  percolation  under  an  internal  water  pressure  of  10  lb. 
per  square  inch  and  should  withstand  an  internal  hydrostatic  pressure 
sufficient  to  produce  a  tensile  stress  of  180  *  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the  pipe 

*  Computed  by  the  formuU  ^""oT")  vhere  5i*'uiut  tensile  etreee  in  pounds  per 
■quara  inch;  £— intotTud  preMure  In  pounds  per  square  inch;  i— internal  diameter 
of  pipe  in  inches;  and  (— tbickneot  <rf  shell  in  incbea. 
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walls.  The  committee  recommended  that  sewer  pipe  Bhould  be  suffi- 
ciently tough  to  work  with  a  chisel  and  hammer;  also  that  the  pipe  should 
withstand  without  injury  three  blows  from  an  8-lb,  cast-iron  ball  falling 
18  in. 

MISCELLAHEOUS  CONCRETE  PRODUCTS 

660.  Poles,  posts  and  piles  arc  also  cast  or  formed  by  centrifugal 
processes  out  of  concrete.  In  most  cases  these  fonns  must  be  reinforced 
to  withstand  flexure.  The  material  is  well  adapted  to  use  in  posts  and 
poles,  but  reinforced  piles  exposed  to  sea  water  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
corrosion  of  the  reinforcement  in  the  sections  above  high-water  level. 
Reinforced  concrete  railroad  ties  have  also  been  tried  but  without  much 
success,  the  material  being  too  brittle  for  such  purposes. 

561.  Other  Forms. — On  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  concrete 
can  be  cast  and  modeled  it  forms  an  inexpensive  material  out  of  which 
the  artist  creates  a  great  variety  of  handsome  ornamental  fonn^  for  the 
decoration  of  structures.  Artistic  urns,  fountains,  benches,  and  pieces 
of  statuary  molded  out  of  concrete  adorn  many  of  our  lawns,  parks,  and 
drives.  Although  the  making  of  ornamental  concrete  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry,  yet  the  general  characteristics  of  the  material  and  the 
durability  of  the  work  thus  far  done,  indicate  an  increasing  demand  for 
such  products. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
METALS  AND  THEIR  ORES 

662.  Metallurgy  Defined-^Metallurgy  may  be  defined  a,a  the  art  of 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores,  and  their  subsequent  adaptation  to  the 
uses  of  man.  As  a  division  of  engineering  practice,  the  field  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  mining  geologist  and  engineer,  who  exploit  nature's 
deposits  and  take  out  the  ores  of  vaJue,  and  of  the  civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineers,  who  are  concerned  with  the  fabrication  of  the  metaJ 
into  the- finished  structure  or  machine. 

As  implied  in  the  definition,  the  field  of  metallurgy  b  broadly  divisible 
into  two  parts:  The  recovering  of  the  metal  from  the  comparatively 
crude  or  complex  forms  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
further  manipulation  or  treatment  of  the  metal,  relajively  pure  or  other- 
wise, to  fit  it  to  withstand  best  the  varjdng  conditions  of  service.  To  the 
user  of  materials  the  latter  ie  in  general  the  more  interesting  and  important 
division  of  the  art. 

663.  The  Metals  of  Constructioii. — The  metals  used  in  considerable 
quantities  in  engineering  construction  are  comparatively  few  in  number: 
iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  may  be  considered  as  the  primary;  and  alu- 
minum, tin,  "lickel,  antimony,  silicon,  manganese,  vanadium,  chromium 
and  tungsten,  as  the  important  metals  of  secondary  rank.  That  is,  the 
first  four  are  usually  the  base  metals  in  materials  of  construction,  and  are 
almost  essential  in  engineenjig  practice;  the  secondary  metals  are  in 
general  not  so  essential,  or  have  their  principal  use  because  of  their  modify- 
ing influence  when  used  in  mixture  with  the  metals  of  the  primary  division. 

664.  The  Utili^  of  the  Metals  hi  Constructioii.— The  utility  of  any 
metal  depends  upon  its  adaptability  and  workability  and  upon  its  coat. 
The  two  first  named  are  functions  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  material; 
the  cost  depends  upon  the  abundance  and  accessibility  of  the  metal,  its 
form  of  occurrence,  and  the  ease  of  extraction  and  treatment.  The  prop- 
erties of  importance  in  metals  for  construction  purposes  are:  tenacity, 
elasticity,  ductility,  malleabihty,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  fusibility, 
viscosity,  c(dor,  corrodibility,  expansibility,  conductivity  (electrical  and 
thermal)  magnetic  quality,  electrical  potential,  and  frictional  quahty. 

Iron  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  metals  used  in  engineering 
construction.    It  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  which  fact,  together  with 
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the  accessibility  of  the  deposits  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  extmc- 
tion,  makes  it  a  cheap  metal.  The  value  is  about  j  to  1  cent  per  pound 
in  the  form  of  pig  iron,  which  may  be  considered  aa  Uie  raw  tnateriitl 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  shapes  used  in  constructicoi.  Froduclion 
in  the  United  States  has  now  reached  upwards  (^  30  million  grofiB  Usis  per 
year,  valued  roughly  at  $600,000,000.  This  is  about  one^alf  of  the  yeariy 
production  of  the  world.  Pure  iron  is  relatively  soft,  vei^'  ductile,  and 
of  moderate  tensile  strength— 40,000  to  50,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Hie 
specific  gravity  is  7.9,  and  the  melting-point  1505°  C  The  ready  cor- 
rodibiUty  of  iron  in  the  atmosphere  and  otherwise  is  a  disadvantage; 
and  in  many  places  it  is  used  only  because  its  cheapness,  coupled  at  times 
with  advantageoufi  properties,  ia  a  factor  sufficient  to  offset  the  inev* 
■table  decay.  Iron  possesses  magnetic  properties  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  metal,  and  it  would  therefore  find  extensive  use  in  certain  fields, 
regardless  of  the  development  of  substitutes  for  many  of  its  present  uses. 
Iron  owes  its  greatest  utility  to  the  fact  that  it  alloys  freely  with  other 
elements,  and  its  inherent  properties  are  markedly  altered  and  improved 
for  varying  conditions  of  service.  Practically  all  of  the  iron  and  sted 
used  In  engineerng  construction  has  purposely  had  added  to  it  varying 
proportions  of  different  elements,  and  it  will  therefore  receive  considera- 
tion with  the  alloys  group. 

Copper  is  a  very  important  metal.  The  United  States  in  1914  pro- 
duced 783,000  net  tons,  about  55  per  cent  of  the  world's  output.  Consump- 
tion of  copper  in  this  country  in  1914  was  322,000  net  tons,  of  which  about 
45  per  cent  went  for  electrical  purposes,  31  per  cent  in  brass  manufacture, 
6  per  cent  in  rolled  copper  products  and  sheets,  and  18  per  cent  for  mia- 
cellaneous  uses,  principally  in  castings  of  various  kinds.  Copper  is  soft 
and  ductile,  being  somewhat  like  pure  iron  in  this  respect.  Its  spedfic 
gravity  is  8.9,  and  the  melting-point  1066°  C.  Its  relatively  high  cost, 
varying  from  13  to  20  cents  per  pound,  limits  its  use  to  those  places  wb^e 
its  inherent  advantages  make  its  employment  necessary.  Copper  is 
especially  immune  to  corrosion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  an  exception- 
ally high  electrical  conductivity,  being  slightly  surpassed  only  by  silver. 
It  alloys  very  freely  with  other  metals,  particularly  zinc  and  tin,  to  form 
brass  and  bronze.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  copper  is  used  in  the 
alloyed  condition. 

Lead  is  of  service  in  the  arts  because  of  its  softness,  ductility,  plas- 
ticity, low  fusion  point,  and  non-corrodibility.  It  has  very  low  strength,  a 
specific  gravity  of  11.3,  and  melts  at  327°  C.  It  is  a  metal  of  moderate 
cost,  varying  from  3^  to  6  cents  per  pound  in  different  years.  Producticm 
in  the  United  States  in  1914  was  658,000  short  tons,  or  about  35  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  world.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  lead  is  made  into  white 
lead  and  oxides;  of  the  remaining  60  per  cent  finding  use  in  constFUCtioa 
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in  the  metallic  form,  25  per  cent  is  made  into  pipe,  12  per  cent  into 
sheet  lead,  20  per  cent  into  shot,  and  43  per  cent  is  used  for  miscellaneous 
purposes,  chieSy  as  alloyE  for  solder,  for  type  and  bearing  metals. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  of  ow  tensile  strength — 7000  to  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
— and  is  rather  brittle.  It  becomes  sufficiently  ductile  at  about  100  to 
150°  C.  to  be  rolled  into  sheet  form.  The  specific  gravity  is  7.1  and 
the  melting-point  420°  C.  The  cost  varies  normally  from  4  to  7J  cents  per 
pound.  United  States'  production  in  1914  waa  353,000  short  tons,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  total.  The  property  of  zinc  which  renders 
the  metal  most  useful  is  its  icsistance  to  atmospheric  attack.  About  11 
per  cent  finds  outlet  as  sheet  zinc,  and  60  per  cent  for  the  galvanized  pro- 
tective surface  of  sheet  steel.  Zinc  forms  with  copper  the  useful  eJloy 
brass,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is  for  that  purpose. 
Miscellaneous  uses  in  alloys  and  otherwise,  account  for  the  remaining  9 
per  cent. 

Aluminum  is  the  most  important  secondary  metal  and  has  many 
useful  properties.  It  is  non-corrodible  in  the  atmosphere,  has  good  color, 
is  easily  workable,  has  good  strength  and  ductility,  and  is  especially  ser- 
viceable because  of  its  low  specific  gravity  and  high  electrical  conduc- 
tivity. Only  the  high  cost  of  the  metal  due  to  difficulties  in  extraction, 
coupled  with  poor  welding  quahty,  prevents  a  much  frider  range  of  appli- 
cation, and  in  many  cases  of  substitution  for  metals  now  commonly  em- 
ployed. The  specific  gravity  is  2.58,  and  the  melting-point  667°  C.  The 
tensile  strength  is  about  17,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the  cast  form  and 
S5,000  lb.  per  square  inch  when  drawn  into  wire.  Production  in  the 
United  States  for  1914  was  about  46,000  short  tons.  The  cost  is  from  18 
to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  greater  part  of  the  aluminum  is  used  where 
light  wei^t  is  essential,  probably  half  of  it  in  the  pure  form,  and  the  other 
half  alloyed  with  moderate  amounts  of  other  metals  to  confer  added 
stiffness  or  other  useful  properties  without  too  great  an  increase  of  sf  ecific 
gravity  in  the  resultant  metal. 

The  other  secondary  metals  are  used  mainly  in  mixture  with  the  iron, 
copper,  lead,  or  zinc,  to  alter  or  improve  their  normal  properties.  Con- 
siderable proportions  of  the  nickel  and  tin,  however,  are  employed  to 
form  ornamental  or  rust-resiatant  coatings  for  objects  made  from  the 
other  metals,  especially  iron. 

666.  Ores. — One  of  the  important  divisions  of  the  field  of  metallurgy 
is  the  winning  of  the  metals  from  their  ores.  The  ore  is  the  form  in  which 
the  metalliferous  mineral  occurs  in  the  earth,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
commercially  extracted^  The  metal  which  it  is  sought  to  recover  may  be 
present  in  the  native  or  metallic  form,  but  usually  exiets  as  a  compound  of 
the  metal  with  other  elements;  associated  with  the  metaUiferous  min- 
eral is  a  varying  amount  of  earthy  matter,  called  the  gangue. 
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The  following  are  the  moat  important  chemical  combinations  in  which 
the  more  common  metals  are  found: 

Oxides  or  hydrated  oxides — iron,  copper. 
.  Sulphides —  copper,  lead,  zinc. 

Carbonates —  lead,  zinc,  iron,  copper- 

Native —  copper  (silver,  gold). 

Silicates —  zinc. 

Chlorides —  lead. 

666.  Economic  Value  of  Deposits. — Whether  or  not  a  metalliferous 
deposit  is  an  ore  depends  upon  economic  considerations.  The  commercial 
feasibility  of  recovery  depends  upon: 

(1)  Nature  of  the  metal — the  more  valuable  the  metal  to  be  recovered, 
the  greater  the  extremes  to  which  one  may  go  in  such  recovery,  and  still 
show  a  profit  in  the  operation. 

(2)  Riehnras  of  the  deposit — the  greater  the  percentage  of  metal 
present  in  the  deposit,  the  more  feasible  is  the  prospect  of  extraction; 
other  things  equal.  A  deposit  with  50  per  cent  of  iron  content  is  high 
grade,  while  one  with  30  per  cent  is  lean.  Copper  ores,  on  the  other  hand, 
vary  from  5  to  1  per  cent  in  the  largest  workings  of  this  country.  The 
average  amount  of  gold  recovered  from  straight  ores  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  was  valued  at  S6.95  per  ton,  indicating  a  yield  of  approximately 
i  oz.  per  ton  or  0.001  per  cent. 

(3)  Association — two  or  more  metals  may  be  associated  in  an  ore,  and 
recovery  of  both  will  show  a  net  profit,  whereas  if  the  separate  metals 
were  alone  in  their  individual  proportions  extraction  would  not  be  feasible. 
Very  great  values  in  silver  are  recovered  in  lead  extraction  from  certain 
ores,  although  the  percentage  content  is  so  low  in  many  cases  as  to  be 
apparently  negUgible.  Most  of  the  nickel  is  obtained  from  ores  where  it 
is  associated  with  sufficient  copper  to  warrant  recovery  of  both  metals. 
Certain  iron  ores  have  an  added  value  conferred  by  the  association  of 
nickel  or  manganese.  Again  the  association  may  not  be  of  a  metallic 
nature,  but  may,  even  as  part  of  the  gangue  material,  save  additions  in 
the  extraction  process,  and  in  consequence  warrant  the  treatment  of  other- 
wise too  lean  ores.  Thus  the  lime  associated  with  some  European  and 
Southern  ores  enhances  their  value.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  sub- 
stances of  a  detrimental  nature  may  be  present  in  the  deposit,  and  either 
destroy  the  possibility  of  economical  recovery  or  so  increase  the  costs  of 
the  operation  as  to  lower  the  grade  of  an  otherwise  rich  ore.  High  phos- 
phorus in  iron  ores,  or  the  high  titanium  content  of  many  of  the  iron 
deposits  of  New  York,  are  instances  in  point. 

(4)  Situation — Geographical  location  with  respect  to  facilities  f<* 
transportation,  and  accessibility  to  smelting  centers  and  markets  for  their 
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products  are  factors  for  consideration.  Immense  deports  of  rich  iron 
ores  in  Brazil  are  practically  untouched  at  the  present  time  because  of 
transportation  difGculties  and  costa.  Again,  location  of  the  deposit  with 
respect  to  ground  surfaces,  as  determining  the  methods  and  cost  of  mining, 
is  an  item  in  the  determination  of  its  value.  Finally,  extent  of  the  deposit, 
both  as  to  total  quantity  and  character  of  distribution,  is  an  important 
factCH*.  To  warrant  exploitation,  an  iron  deposit  must  have  large  ton- 
nages in  sight  in  a  bedded  form  of  considerable  thickness.  The  more  val- 
uable the  metal,  the  more  feasible  it  becomes  to  take  out  the  mineral 
occurring  in  veins,  pockets,  or  streaks. 

(5)  State  of  the  art — cheaper  methods  of  extraction  may  be  developed 
which  will  show  a  profit  in  the  recovery  of  metals  from  ores  of  too  lean  a 
character  to  be  treated  by  presentKiay  methods;  or  such  processes  may 
eliminate  some  element  now  detrimental.  Also  as  the  high-grade  ores 
become  exhausted  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  upon  sources  of  supply  of 
less  rich  character,  or  at  more  remote  or  inaccessible  places. 

667.  Preparaticm  of  Ores  for  E^ctractioD  of  Metals. — After  the  ore 
has  been  mined,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  extraction 
process,  by  some  method  of  ore  dressing  or  concentration.  The  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  some  harmful  constituent  or  some  of  the  gangue  material 
by  a  method  depending  upon  different  physical  or  chemical  properties 
than  those  of  the  extraction  operation,  and  Etccomplishing  the  result 
in  a  more  effective  and  economical  manner.  Naturally  the  greater  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  to  be  recovered,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
ore  dressing  which  can  be  employed,  other  things  being  equal.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  more  feasible  to  extract  the  metal  at  a  place 
favorably  situated  with  respect  to  fuel,  etc.,  and  remote  from  the  mine 
mouth,  ehmination  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gangue  at  the  mine  will 
minimize  transportation  of  such  useless  material,  and  such  saving  will 
often  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  concentration  aside  from  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  material  more  favorable  for  extraction. 

Concentration  methods  usually  begin  with  a  crushing  and  sizing  of  the 
ore  to  a  point  as  close  as  economical  considerations  will  warrant,  to  the 
theoretical  limit  of  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  useful  mineral  from 
the  gangue.  Varying  physical  or  chemical  characteristics  of  the  two  are 
the  basis  for  the  separation.  Washing  with  water  will  carry  away  clays 
or  substances  which  will  form  an  emulsion  or  go  into  solution.  Specific 
gravity  differences  will  enable  one  to  effect  a  separation  by  flotation  in 
water,  oil,  etc.,  usually  by  some  means  of  controlling  its  velocity  of  flow  or 
pulsation.  Magnetic  separation  is  often  of  value,  particuUrly  when  iron 
minerals  are  present. 

668.  Principles  of  Extraction  of  Metals. — Metallurgical  extraction 
methods  are  divisible  into  two  groups:   Wet  methods  involve  solution  of 
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the  metal  Bought,  and  recovery  by  precipitation;  while  useful  in  sotne 
fields,  particularly  gold  and  silver,  they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
metallurgy  of  the  metals  used  in  engineering  conetructioo.  Dry  methods 
predominate;  usually  called  smelting,  and  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
After  the  ores  have  been  properly  prepared  for  treatment,  the  smelting 
operation  consets  essentially  of  a  reduction  of  the  metal  from  it«  chemical 
combination  in  the  mineral,  a  fusion  of  the  metal  and  the  gangue  as  ^g, 
with  recovery  of  the  metal.  The  result  may  be  obtained  in  one  operatim 
and  futnace;  or  it  may  require  several  to  properly  fit  the  metal  for  use  in 
the  arte. 

The  chemical  reactions  Involved  in  the  recovery  of  the  metals  in  smelt- 
ing are  mainly  oxidation  with  air,  metallic  oxides,  and  carbon  dioxide; 
and  reduction  by  means  of  carbon,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  sulj^ur, 
or  certain  metals. 

Heat  is  often  employed  preliminary  to  smelting,  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  mineral  or  ore,  without  fusion  or  reduction  to 
the  metaUic  form.  Drying,  calcination,  or  roasting  involve  the  driving 
off  of  the  moisture,  the  dissociation  of  hydrates  or  carbonates  with  elim- 
ination of  water  or  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  removal  of  sulphur  by  oxida- 
tion and  volatiUzation  as  sulphur  dioxide. 
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REDUCTION  OF  IRON  FROM  ITS  ORES 

089.  The  Ecaiomic  Importance  of  Iron  and  SleeL— The  iron  and  steel 
industry  has  had  its  principal  development  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.     Production  of  pig  iron  in  recent  years  is  ahown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PIQ  IRON  PRODUCED  IN 
LEADING  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Couotiy. 

1906 

IfilO 

1016 

Long  ToD>.  1       DollBrs. 

Long  Tom. 

DMut. 

LoD(  Tons. 

Dollnn. 

United  SUM 

22,SBZ,380 
10,814,018 
9,Bea,T3T 
3,028,383 

382,460,000 

26,874,123 
I4.SM.S90 

10.210,74! 
3.068.740 

412.182,486 

30,384.486 

'iiis 

401,409,004 

In  addition,  Belgium,  RusBia,  Austria,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
appreciable  production,  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  made  from  domestic  ores,  although  there  ia 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  ore  imported  from  Cuba,  Canada,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Africa  and  Chile  to  supply  seaboard  furnaces.  Germany  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  iron  ores  obtained  from  beyond  her  borders.  Her  chief 
supplies  are  from  the  Lorraine  fields,  extending  into  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany.  Great  Britain  has  important  deposits  of  iron  ore 
on  her  northeast  and  northwest  coasts,  but  is  depending  more  and  more 
upon  importation  from  foreign  fields.  About  30  per  cent  of  her  supply 
in  1913  was  imported,  principally  from  Spain,  Algeria,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

870.  The  Native  Sources  of  Iron  Ores. — Iron  ores  are  mined  in  many 
states  of  this  country.  There  are  three  great  producing  districts:  Lake 
Superior,  centering  about  the  head  of  that  lake  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota;  Southern,  chiefly  in  Alabama,  near  Birmingham:  and  New 
York,  niainly  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Lake  Champlain.  Some  tonnage 
ia  obtained  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Colorado.  The  Lake  Superior  district  produces  about  four-fiftha 
of  the  annual  tonnage  of  this  country.  Southern  orea  are  emelted  largely 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  New  York  ores  find  outlet  locally  and  in 
1  Pennsylvania  furnaces;  while  almost  all  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore 
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ifi  shipped  from  600  to  1000  miles  to  Btnelting  centers.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion iB  sent  to  lower  Lake  Erie  porta  for  traneahipment  by  rail  to  fur- 
naces in  the  Pittsburgh  districts;  while  a  considerable  tonnage  is  smelted 
in  the  r^on  centering  about  Chicago.  The  Pittsbui^  district  has  long 
held  the  supremacy  as  the  steel-making  center  of  the  United  States,  largely 
because  of  the  economic  advantages  of  good  fuels  (coal,  coke,  natural 
gas  and  oil)  and  accesaibiUty  to  the  consuming  markets.  With  the  trend 
of  population  westward,  and  the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  coking  processes,  it  is  likely  that  Chicago  will  become  an 
increasingly  greater  center  of  activity.  Production  in  Colorado  or  far 
western  districts  will  be  entirely  to  satisfy  local  demands. 

671.  Classes  of  Iron  Ores  and  Their  Characteristics. — ^ITie  ores  of 
iron  are  classed  according  to  the  iron  mineral  which  is  predominant. 
They  are,  in  the  order  of  theoretical  percentage  of  iron  content  in  the 
mineral: 

Magnetite;  FeaO* — 72.4  per  cent  iron.  It  is  steel  gray  to  black  in 
color;  very  hard  and  strongly  magnetic.  Magnetite  is  not  a  very  prom- 
inent ore  in  the  United  States,  but  is  mined  te  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  There  are  large  tonnages  in  New  York  which 
are  not  exploited  at  the  present  time  because  of  associated  titanium,  which 
causes  difficulty  in  smelting.  Magnetite  is  the  important  ore  of  Sweden, 
where  it  is  of  high  purity. 

Hemaiite;  FezOa — 70  per  cent  iron — is  red  to  brown  in  color,  and 
occurs  in  some  deposite  in  a  hard,  lumpy  condition,  whereas  in  others  it 
is  soft  and  of  fine  texture.  Hematites  form  the  principal  ores  of  the  United 
States;  the  ore  of  Lake  Superior  and  much  of  that  of  the  South  is  of  this 
character.  Hematites  are  also  important  in  the  west  of  England,  Spain, 
Cuba,  Chile  and  Africa.  Immense  deposits  of  high  grade  ore  exist  in 
Brazil,  but  have  not  been  exploited  te  any  extent  as  yet  because  of  trans- 
portation difficulties. 

I.imonite;  2Fe208-|-3H20 — 59.9  per  cent  iron,  14.5  per  cent  water  of 
combination.  This  is  a  hydrated  hematite,  is  soft  and  of  a  yellow  color. 
It  becomes  red  hematite  by  dehydration  at  high  temperature.  By  par- 
tial dehydration,  ores  of  brown  color,  called  brown  hematites,  result. 
These  are  prominent  in  the  southern  deposits  of  the  United  States,  ard  in 
the  Minette  district  on  the  German-French  border.  Limonitcs  are  im- 
portant in  the  Cuban  deposits. 

HvieriU;  FeCOa — 48.3  per  cent  iron,  41.4  per  cent  CO2 — also  called 
spathic  ore.  The  principal  deposits  are  in  Germany  and  Austria,  in 
Wales  and  the  northwest  district  of  England.  Normally  the  ore  is  hard 
and  stenelike  with  a  gray  color,  but  is  often  associated  with  clay  or  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  color  is  black  or  streaked 
with  black.    Carbonate  ores  were  formerly  important  in  Penn^lvania. 
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While  iron  silicates  and  eulphides  are  plentiful  in  nature,  they  are  of 
no  importance  at  the  present  time  as  ores. 

Iron  ores  occur  in  all  conditions  in  nature,  fiom  hard  ores  requiring 
blasting,  to  soft  ores  which  can  be  mined  directly  with  steam  shovels. 
Successfully  mined  deposits  are  often  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  again  may  be  so  close  to  the  surface  as  to  be  capable 
of  open  cut  mining  after  a  variable  amount  of  stripping  of  top  soil. 

The  relative  production  of  the  various  iron  ores  in  the  United  Stat^ 
during  recent  years  is  given  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— RECENT  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


iflOB. 

loio. 

ISIB. 

KiDd  of  Ore. 

Lon«  Ton.. 

Per 

Cent. 

Long  Ton.. 

Cent, 

Lona  Tom. 

17.. 

37,567,055 

2,516,602 

2,390,417 

21,999 

88.3 
6.0 
5-6 
0.06 

51,367,007 

2,993,744 

2,631,835 

22,320 

90.1 
5.2 
4.6 
0.04 

52,227,324 
1,488,709 

1,807,002 
3,455 

Brown  Oref 

2.7    ■ 

42,526,133 

100.00 

57  014,906 

100. OO 

55,526,490 

*  Anhydioiu  Beoquioxide.  t  Hydrated  KOQuiDxidcB. 

672.  Elements  Associated  with  Iron  Ores. — Typical  analyses  of  iron 
ores  are  given  in  Table  3. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  iron  content  of  different  ores  varies 
from  30  per  cent  to  upwards  of  50  or  even  60  per  cent.  The  Lake  Superior 
ores  are  very  rich,  while  those  of  the  South  are  comparatively  lean.  Many 
ores,  and  this  is  true  of  certain  of  the  southern  deposits,  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  lean  iron  content  offset  to  a  degree  by  the  association  of 
lime,  alumina  and  silica  in  proper  proportions  to  be  self  fluxing,  thereby 
forming  suitable  slags  without  purchase  of  the  necessary  flux  (usually 
limestone)  to  ensure  fluidity.  The  gangue  is  earthy  material,  of  which 
the  ■  principal  constituents  are  usually  sihca  and  alumina.  Increasing 
amounts  of  such  gangue  lower  the  value  of  the  ore  by  decrease  of  iron 
content  and  corresponding  increase  of  handling,  fuel,  and  flux  costs  per 
ton  of  pig  iron.  Alkalies  or  basic  constituents  may  have  the  offsetting 
advantage  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  flus  required  in  smelting.  Sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  are  always  present  in  varying  degree  in  iron  ores. 
Up  to  1  per  cent  of  the  former  may  be  successfully  removed  to  the  required 
limits  in  blast  furnace  smelting,  but  requires  increased  fuel  and  flux;  thus 
increasing  sulphur  lowers  the  value  of  the  ore.  Phosphorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  eliminated  only  by  special  processes  in  the  refining  of  the  crude 
blast  furnace  product  to  steel;   the  necessity  of  such  selection  of  a  more 
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TABLE  3.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  VARIOUS  IRON  ORES 
{Prom  TfiiiA  Cemus  RepnrU,  Vol.  15) 

Kind  or  0». 

HsmatiU. 

Limonilo 

35. 

638. 

252, 

267. 

967. 

738, 

W5. 

62.65 
0.011 
0.018 

59.52 

0.005 
O.O20 

50.04 
0.108 
0.179 

53.60 
0.641 

0.085 

44.60 
0.365 
0.011 

48.91 
0.015 
0.548 

1.81 
87,47 
4.42 
2.37' 
0.25 

0.78 
84.16 
12.17 

2.21 

0.04 
0.04 

0.10 

0.05 
0,15 
0.07 
0.011 
0.04 

0.12 
0,37 

0.22 
71.15 
11.23 

4,99 

0,25 
0.25 
0.337 

0.14 
0.11 
0.246 
0.13 
0.25 
0  42 
10,20 

0.46 
75.99 

10.52 
5,.W 
0,23 

2  23 
0.52 
0,124 

0.05 
0.17 
0.01 

1.469 
0.09 
0,04 
1,02 
1,69 

63.714 

1.090 

0-455 
0.180 
0.324 

0.040 
0.027 

0.836 

1  11.980 
21.940 

21.99 
44.75 
12.18 
0.79 
0,10 

3.10 
11.72 
1.031 

0  34 
0.40 

0  29 
3.79 

FcOi 

AliO. 

CaO 

0.26 
1.58 
0.034 

FeSi   . 

BaO 

CoiO, 

K,0 

0.38 

P.0, 

0.26 
0.12 
0.01 
0.19 
1.12 

C. 

H,0(Hygr.).... 

H,0(com.) 

Insol.  res 

/    0,923 

I  by  dif . 

2-105 

Tot:J 

100.40 

100.311 

99.92;i 

100. lai 

100.586 

100.175 

100  000 

4,634 

3.706 

4.110 

Locality 

State 

Chapin 
Mich. 

Pilot 
Knob 
Mo. 

Tecum- 
seh 

Ala. 

Attala 

Ala. 

Helter- 

tOWD 

Pa, 

TiUy 
Foster 
N.  Y. 

Hdler- 
toiii-n 
Pa. 

costly  method  means  that  phosphorus  content  percentage  greater  than 
0.05  per  cent  in  an  ore  carrying  50  per  cent  of  iron,  has  a  marked  effect 
in  lowering  the  value.  Phosphorus  of  0.001  per  unit  of  iron  is  the  limit- 
ing content  dividing  iron  ores  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Bess«n» 
and  non-Bessemer.  All  good  steel  must  not  exceed  0.10  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus; the  elimination  of  any  excess  costs  money,  and  the  presence  of 
Buch  excess  in  the  ore  lowers  the  grade. 
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S73.  Preliminaiy  Treatments  for  Iron  Ores. — Iron  ores  usually  uudei^ 
no  treatment  preliminary  to  smelting;  except  carbonates,  whicb  are  cal- 
cined to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide.  Sulphur  in  excess  of  that  suitable 
for  economical  smelting  can  be  lowered  by  roasting  and  volatilization  as 
sulphur  dioxide.  Much  of  the  magnetite  mined  in  New  York  is  crushed 
and  treated  by  magnetic  separation,  whereby  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  non-magnetic  gangue  and  phosphate  constituents  are  removed,  and 
two-fold  enrichment  in  grade  is  the  result.  Washing  of  the  brown  ores  of 
the  South  is  practiced  to  remove  excessive  clay,  and  this  method  is  coming 
into  increasing  importance  to  remove  sand  and  clay  from  certain  of  the 
Lake  Superior  ores.  Drying  of  ores  is  necessary  in  many  cases,  and  is 
attracting  more  and  more  attention;  elimination  of  excessive  moisture 
results  in  increased  smelting  economies,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  drying 
may  be  more  thim  compensated  for  by  the  saving  in  freight  charges  on  the 
water  content.  A^omeration  of  fine  ores  by  briquetting  with  binders 
of  slag,  tar,  etc.;  or  nodulizing  or  sintering  by  partial  fusion,  are  being 
successfully  practiced.  At  present  the  employment  of  these  methods 
is  chiefly  in  the  utihzation  of  flue  dusts  formed  in  blast  furnace  operation. 

674.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Extraction  of  Iron. — The  fundar 
mental  chemical  principles  in  the  extraction  of  iron  from  the  ores  are  very 
simple.  Heating  the  ores  in  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent  (usually 
carbon  or  carbon  monoxide)  will  result  in  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide 
or  carbon  dioxide,  liberated  as  a  gas,  and  metallic  iron.  Reduction  of 
red  oxide  of  iron,  Fe^Os,  by  carbon  monoxide  will  begin  at  temperature  as 
low  as  200°  C,  and  proceed  by  progressive  formation  of  FesO^,  FeO  and 
Fe.  Reduction  to  metalhc  iron  is  practically  complete  at  temperature  as 
low  as  800°  C.  very  much  below  the  fusion  point  of  iron,  which  melts  at 
1505°  C.  when  pure,  and  may  have  its  fusion  point  lowered  to  1150  or 
1200°  C.  by  the  presence  of  associated  elements  or  impurities. 

B76.  Ancient  Methods  of  Extraction. — This  ready  reducibility  of  iron 
oxide  to  metalhc  iron  at  moderate  temperatures  was  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  methods  of  manufacture  with  apparatus  of  the  simple  hearth  or 
forge  type,  resembling  a  crude  blacksmith's  forge,  and  with  such  forced 
draught  only  as  could  be  obtained  from  bellows,  in  many  cases  hand- 
operated.  A  small  chai^  of  ore  together  with  the  necessary  charcoal 
for  fuel  and  reduction  were  heated  for  a  sufBcient  time  to  effect  reduction 
of  the  iron  to  a  pasty  mass.  Ores  of  a  minimum  of  associated  gangue 
material  were  selected,  much  of  which  could  be  eliminated  by  combination 
with  iron  oxide  to  form  a  slag  of  fairly  low  fusion  point,  but  necessarily 
with  considerable  loss  of  iron  in  the  slag.  The  resultant  mass  of  spongy 
iron  with  its  entrained  slag,  was  taken  from  the  forge  and  hanmiered  to  a 
rough  bloom  or  bar.  Much  of  the  slag  was  thus  eliminated  by  pressure; 
but,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  all  of  the  moisture  inxn  a  sponge 
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by  squeezing,  so  it  was  impossible  to  squeeze  out  all  of  the  dag.  The 
product  of  the  forge  was  a  malleable  material  with  varying  amounts  of 
occluded  slag  which  was  extended  by  forging  into  long  filaments;  a  product 
identical  in  physical  stracture  with  the  wrought  iron  of  more  modem 
times. 

676.  Direct  and  Indirect  Methods  of  Produdng  Ductile  Ferrous 
Metals. — Since  for  the  larger  part  of  the  iron  which  is  used  in  the  arts, 
some  degree  of  its  inherent  malleabihty  and  ductility  are  desired,  any 
process  of  manufacture  whereby  the  product  is  obtained  in  this  condi- 
tion in  a  single  operation  represents  the  ideal.  The  "  direct  process  "  stil! 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  inventor;  actually,  however,  the  amount  of  product 
BO  produced  is  n^ligible  in  a  consideration  of  the  annual  tonnage.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  processes  have  many  disadvantages;  intermittent  char- 
acter, inefficient  types  of  furnace,  high  labor  costs,  and  large  losses  of 
iron  in  the  slag.  And  especially,  because  detrimental  impurities  such  as 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  only  removed,  or  moat  economically  so,  in 
processes  which  bring  the  products  to  fusion,  and  where  slags  of  spet^ 
composition  and  volume  can  be  formed.  "  Direct  "  methods  have  given 
way  to-day  to  the  so-called  "  indirect,"  whereby  the  malleable  end  product 
of  greatest  use  in  the  arts  is  the  result  of  a  two-step  operation ;  a  prelim- 
inary smelting  producing  a  relatively  crude  pig  iron,  and  subsequent  refin- 
ing or  conversion  of  this  into  steel  of  the  desired  composition  and  prop- 
erties for  various  uses. 

The  most  efficient  furnace  is  a  shaft  type  where  the  fuel  and  charge 
to  be  treated  are  in  direct  contact;  where  these  soHd  materials  can  be 
charged  at  the  top  and  descend  by  gravity  to  the  base  of  the  stack;  where 
in  this  descent  they  may  meet  a  counter  current  of  ascending  gases,  formed 
from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  and,  finally, 
where  uninterrupted  operation  is  made  possible  by  fusion  of  all  of  the 
products  and  their  withdrawal  from  the  furnace  at  will  in  the  molten 
condition.  By  attainment  of  suitable  temperatures  and  character  of 
slags,  the  latter  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  iron  in  the  molten  con- 
dition, due  to  the  different  densities  and  lack  of  mutual  solubihty. 

677.  The  Development  of  the  Blast  Furnace. — The  modem  blast 
furnace,  which  embodies  all  of  the  above  characteristics,  is  the  result  of 
evolution  and  development.  The  first  shaft  type  furnaces  were  designed 
primarily  for  more  efficient  and  economical  operation;  the  product  was 
malleable  material,  removed  intermittently  in  the  unfused  condition. 
With  higher  temperatures  resulting  from  increased  height  of  stack  and 
better  blast,  the  spongy  mass  of  iron  absorbed  carbon  from  the  fuel,  and 
its  fusion  temperatui-e  was  lowered  from  1500"  C.  to  between  1100"  and 
1200°.  This  was  l>elow  the  working  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
result  was  a  molten  product;  but  the  absorption  of  carbon  up  to  the  limit 
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of  saturation  of  the  temperature  changed  the  product  from  a  malleable 
material  to  a  brittle  and  relatively  weak  cast  iron,  wjiile  at  the  same  time 
there  was  elimination  of  slag  because  of  liquation  in  the  fused  condition. 
The  era  of  tliie  development  was  about  1400  to  1500  a.d.  The  limited 
demand  for  a  malleable  product,  however,  practically  nullified  the  advan- 
tages of  the  method  until  the  birth  of  the  puddHng  process  in  1784  gave  a 
refining  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  the  shaft  type  of 
furnace. 

S78.  Description  of  a  Modern  Blast  Furnace. — In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
was  a  square  masonry  stack,  with  four  tuyeres  near  the  base  for  the  intro- 
duction of  cold  blast  furnished  by  a  crude  blowing  equipment.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  about  10  ft.  across  by  30  ft.  high,  and  production  was  from  30 
to  40  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week  with  a  consumption  of  3  tons  of  fuel  per  ton 
of  iron.  The  furnace  was  usually  placed  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that 
materials  of  the  charge  could  be  hauled  by  team  to  the  level  of  the  top. 

Important  events  in  the  development  of  the  blast  furnace  have  been 
the  substitution  of  coke  for  charcoal  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century;  both  of  these  made  possible  larger  furnaces,  more  rapid  driving 
and  less  restriction  in  location  of  plant.  Hot  blast  was  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  the  resulting  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  hearth,  there  was  an  increase  in  furnace  production 
per  unit  of  capacity,  with  decrease  of  fuel  consumption.  Closing  of  the 
top  of  the  furnace  enabled  the  top  gases  to  be  collected  and  utilized  for 
blast  heating,  boiler  firing  and  the  like. 

Developments  in  iate  years  have  been  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  nature — 
enlargements  of  capacity,  the  adoption  of  the  circular  steel  shell  with 
brick  lining,  evolution  of  furnace  fines  as  dictated  by  experience  and  by 
the  changing  character  of  the  available  ores;  and  most  especially,  in  the 
installation  of  mechanical  handling  appliances  to  eliminate  hand  labor  to 
the  greatest  degree,  and  make  for  larger  output  and  more  economical 
operation. 

The  modem  blast  furnace  has  a  daily  capacity  from  100  to  700  tons, 
500  tons  may  be  considered  fairly  standard.  Fuel  consumption  is  approx- 
imately one  ton  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron — it  varies  from  1700  to  3500  lb. 
according  to  character  of  ore  and  details  of  practice.  Furnace  diametfiis 
are  from  15  to  25  ft.  at  the  base  and  the  height  is  from  60  to  90  ft. 

A  section  of  a  modem  blast  furnace  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  of 
the  vertical  shaft  type,  of  two  cone  frustums,  with  their  bases  together, 
and  resting  upon  a  short  cyUndrical  lower  section.  The  long,  gradually 
outward  flaring-portion  furnishes  the  shaft  for  the  descent  of  the  charge, 
for   the    absorption    of    heat    from    the    ascending    current    of    gases, 
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and  for  the  step  b^  step 
reduction  of    the    ore    to 
metalUc  iroD.     This  oper- 
atioD  begins  shortly  below 
the  top,  and  is  practically 
completed  by  the  time  the 
chai^  reaches  the  parted 
the    furnace     of    greatest 
.     diameter.      The     outward 
S    %    Sare  is  to  take  care  of  the 
n    I     increasing   volume  of  ma- 
I  ^     terial  due  to  any  swelling 
^  J    of  the  chai^,  and  to  allow 
'    a    of    easy    descent   without 
^    danger   of   sticking.      The 
g    lower  frustum,  called  the 
I.    "  bosh  "  of  the  furnace,  is 
^    the  hottest  part  and  fonns 
u     the  zone  of  fusion.      Tliere 
V     is  a  rather  sharp  flare  of 
^     the    walls    inwards   in   the 
c     descent  in  accordance  with 
g    I     the  diminished    volume  of 
g  tn     material  in  this  zone.     Also 
S,  "§    this  bosh   angle    tends    to 
I  ^    promote  arehing,  thus  sup- 
""  .u    porting  the  charge  column, 
g    and  to  contract  the  base  of 
I    the  furnace  to  the  diameter 
|>    needed  for  the  crucible  and 
'"    for  penetration  of  the  blast. 
The  lower  cylindrical  por- 
tion   is    the    crucible,    or 
hearth,    and    serves    as   a 
reservoir  for   collection    (rf 
the  iron  and  slag  between 
the  periodic  taps. 

The  upper  shaft  of  tlte 
furnace  is  of  steel-plate 
construction  and  sets  upon 
a  "  mantle  ring  "  in  turn 
supported  by  8  to  12 
columns.    This  pmtioD  is 


I 
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lined  with  fiie-brick  to  a  thickness  of  4  to  5  ft.  The  boeb  zone  in 
general  is  of  brick  work  from  2  to  3  ft.  thick,  and  without  a  metal  shell. 
Support  is  furnished  by  a  series  of  heavy  steel  bands,  and  several  rows  of 
"  boeh  plates  "  throi^h  which  water  is  circulated  are  set  in  the  brick 
work  to  assist  it  in  withstanding  the  hi^  temperature  of  the  fusion  zone. 
The  crucible  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  jacket  of  segmental  steel  castings, 
and  has  a  fire-brick  Uning  about  3  ft.  thick. 

The  blast  is  introduced  through  8  to  12  tuyeres,  or  nozzles,  made  of 
bronze  or  copper,  and  water  cooled;  these  are  connected  by  suitable  pipes 
to  the  large  blast  main  surroimding  the  furnace  and  connected  with  the 
stoves  and  blowing  engine.  At  the  lower  level  of  the  crucible  is  the  tap 
hole,  from  which  the  pig  iron  is  run  into  sand  beds  or  large  ladles.  Just 
below  the  tuyeres  is  a  "  cinder  notch  "  through  which  the  slag  accumu- 
lated between  taps  of  iron  can  be  flushed.  Near  the  top  of  the  furnace 
are  one  or  two  openings  for  tbe  escape  of  the  gases.  These  gases  are  led 
by  a  pipe  to  the  stoves,  boiler,  and  other  points  of  consumption.  The 
top  of  the  stack  is  closed  by  a  conical  bell  and  hopper;  in  the  most  modem 
furnaces  this  is  double,  to  prevent  escape  of  gas  which  would  occur  during 
the  lowering  of  a  single  bell  in  charging.  Some  furnaces  are  chained  by 
hand  buggies  taken  to  the  top  by  an  elevator.  The  best  construction  is 
an  inclined  bridge  up  which  skips  are  hauled  and  automatically  dumped 
after  being  filled  at  pits  at  the  base  of  the  furnace. 

Typical  dimensions  of  a  modem  blast  fumace  of  400  tons  daily  capacity 
are — crucible,  diameter  14  ft.,  bosh,  21  ft.,  top,  14  ft,  height,  80  ft.  Such 
a  furnace  would  require  daily  about  1500  tons  of  charge  material — ore 
800  tons,  coke  500  tons,  flux  200  tons.  This  material  is  charged  at  the 
top  in  alternate  layers  as  required  to  keep  the  fumace  full.  The  molten 
iron  is  tapped  off  every  six  hours  and  cast  into  pigs  of  150  lb.  weight  or 
taken  away  in  ladle  cars  for  conversion  into  steel.  The  slag,  which  may 
be  of  greater  total  weight  than  the  iron,  floats  on  top  of  the  iron,  and  is 
flushed  off  at  intervals  and  usually  dumped  as  waste  material  either 
molten  or  after  water  granulation.  Some  of  the  slag  flnds  outlet  in  cement 
making,  for  road  ballast,  and  for  various  other  uses, 

079.  Accessories  to  the  Blast  Fumace. — The  top  gases  are  combustible. 
They  contain  carbon  monoxide  diluted  with  much  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
reduction  of  the  ore  and  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  lai^  volumes 
of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  air  of  the  blast.  This  gas  is  freed  from  dust  to 
varying  degrees  by  dust  catchers,  scmbbers  and  washers,  and  used  in'part 
for  heating  the  blast;  the  rest  is  available  for  power  purposes.  The  air 
blown  into  the  fumace  is  preheated  to  about  500  or  600°  C.  by  four  stoves, 
Fig.  I.  For  the  400-ton  fumace  noted  above  each  stove  would  be 
about  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  100  ft.  high,  consisting  of  a  steel  shell  lined 
with  fire-brick  and  containing  a  combustion  chamber  and  a  heat-absorbing 
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chamber  of  fire-brick  checker  work.  The  stoves  operate  on  the  regeDerative 
priociple — combustion  of  the  gaa  for  three  hours  reEults  in  suffident 
heat  absorption  to  enable  each  stove  to  heat  the  entire  cold  bla^rt  f<N-  one 
hour.  Thus  with  four  stoves  per  furnace,  changes  are  made  each  hour, 
and  three  stoves  are  always  on  gas  and  one  on  air. 

Besides  the  accessories  used  in  heating  and  cleaning  the  blast,  power 
is  needed  for  ore  handling  and  for  pumping  the  enormous  quantities  of 
water  used  for  coohng.  Also  2500  to  3000  horse-power  is  required  for  sup- 
plying the  35,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  required  per  minute  for  a  40Q-ton  furnace. 
Blast  pressure  is  about  16  lb.  per  square  inch. 

680.  The  Essential  Reactions  in  Extracting  Pig  Inm. — The  under* 
lying  chemical  principle  in  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores  is  com- 
paratively simple.  The  ores  are  oxides  in  the  natural  state,  or  converted 
to  oxides  by  preliminary  roasting  or  calcination.  The  problem  involves 
reduction  oi  an  oxide  (ore)  by  a  reducing  agent  (C)  with  the  aid  oS  best 
(combustion  of  O).  The  ideal  reaction  would  be 
2Fe203 +3C = 4Fe-|-3C08, 
requiring  36  units  of  carbon  to  yield  224  unit«  of  iron,  or  a  ratio  of  6  iron 
to  1  reducing  a^nt.  In  addition  to  the  atx)ve,  there  would  be  needed 
the  heat  required  for  continuance  of  the  above  reaction,  since  that  fur- 
nished by  the  combustion  of  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  is  only  J  of  the 
quantity  necessary  to  dissociate  the  oxygen  from  the  union  with  the  iron. 
And  if  the  resultpjit  iron  is  to  be  fused,  together  with  the  associated 
gangue  of  the  ore,  still  more  fuel  would  be  required.  Actually  the  con- 
ditions in  the  blast  furnace  result  in  variation  from  the  reaction  cited 
above.  The  ore  and  coke  are  charged  together  at  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  descend  slowly  through  the  shaft  in  contact.  No  combustion  of  the 
fuel  takes  place  until  it  reaches  the  air  supply  at  the  tuyere  zone,  where 
intense  heat  generation  results.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  rapidly 
up  the  stack,  giving  up  heat  to  the  chai^  in  their  ascent  and  causing  a 
temperature  grailient  in  the  furnace  from  1600°  C.  in  the  tu3fere  aone  to 
200-300°  C.  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  carbon  dioxide  fonned  at  the 
tuyeres  undergoes  almost  immediate  change  to  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
presence  of  the  large  coke  bed,  and  as  such  passes  upwards  through  the 
Etack.-  As  a  gas,  it  has  great  penetrating  power;  furthermore  it  will 
begin  to  reduce  iron  oxide  at  temperatures  as  low  as  those  of  the  blast 
furnace  top,  and  will  practically  complete  the  reaction  at  temperatures 
at  which  sohd  carbon  begins  to  act.  Consequently,  although  the  ore 
and  carbon  are  in  contact,  with  ores  of  reasonably  porous  texture,  the 
reduction  may  be  considered  as  effected  through  the  f^^cy  of  the  carbon 
monoxide.     The  ideal  reaction  is: 

Fe203+3CO=2Fe+3C03. 
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Under  these  conditions  there  would  result  112  units  of  iron  for  each 
36  units  of  carbon,  or  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Unfortunately,  conditions  of 
chemical  equilibrium  govern  the  approach  to  the  ideal  which  can  be 
obtained,  and  experience  indicates  that  with  the  temperatures,  pressures 
and  materials  prevailing  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  ratio  of  carbon  monoxide 
to  carbon  dioxide  is  usually  about  2  to  1.  The  blast  furnace  reduction  of 
iron  may  be  typified  approximately  as  follows: 

Fe2O8+9CO+10.9N  =  2Fe+6CO+3COg+10.9N. 

The  result  is  a  production  of  112  unite  of  iron  with  the  consumption 
of  108  units  of  carbon,  or  an  approximate  ratio  of  1  to  I.  The  combua- 
tiou  of  the  lOS  units  of  carbon  to  CO  in  the  tuyere  zone  results  in  sufficient 
heat  generation  to  fuse  the  iron  and  slag,  and  in  the  surplus  heat  needed 
to  complete  the  reactions  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  furnace.  Pacing  from 
the  shaft  is  a  gas  which  has  considerable  combustible  value  because  of  the 
high  carbon  monoxide  ratio,  but  which  is  diluted  by  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  particularly  by  the  large  volumes  of  inert  nitrogen  accompanying 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  blast. 

The  simple  equation  of  reduction  given  above  is  complicated  by  the 
successive  stages  taking  place  in  the  zones  of  descent,  by  the  chaigcs 
accompanying  varying  physical  conditions  in  chai^  and  atmosphere,  and 
by  the  reversibility  of  reactions  and  conditions  of  chemical  equilibrium  as 
influenced  by  mass  relations. 

In  actual  blast  furnace  practice  fuel  ratios  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation  with  varying  richness  of  ore  and  coke  and  details  of  furnace 
construction  and  operation.  From  1600  to  2600  lb.  of  coke  and  from  700 
to  1200  lb.  of  hmestone  per  gross  ton  of  pig  iron  is  about  the  range  for 
modern  furnaces  working  on  Lake  Superior  ores.  In  1915  the  averages  in 
pounds  per  gross  ton  of  pig  iron  for  constituents  of  the  charge  in  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: ' 
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In  Fig.  2  is  given  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  typical  reactions 
of  the  blast  fumade,  together  with  the  weights  of  the  several  materials 
making  up  the  charge  and  the  products.  These  are  based  upon  a  dry  ore 
containing  60  per  cent  iron,  coke  containing  87  per  cent  carbon,  pure 
limestone,  pig  iron  with  4  per  cent  carbon  and  1  per  cent  silicon,  and 
a  tunnel  head  gaa  of  1  part  COa  to  2  parts  CO,  by  volume.  Beginning  at 
the  upper  left  comer  of  the  diagram  and  following  the  sequence  of  figures 
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to  the  left,  one  observes  how  the  ore,  coke  and  limestone  are  affected  as 
they  gradually  move  downward  in  the  furnace,  also  how  the  gases  are 
transformed  as  they  pass  upward  through  the  charge. 

681.  Tile  Reduction  of  ^purities  in  Iron  Ores. — Besides  reducing  iron 
ore  to  the  metallic  state,  the  blast  furnace  causes  a  variable  reduction  of 
the  constituents  of  the  gangue,  flux,  or  fuel,  and  an  absorption  of  the  lib- 
erated metalloids  by  the  iron,  to  its  benefit  or  detriment.  By  regulation  of 
temperature  and  slag  characteristics,  the  blast  furnace  manager  has  a 


Fio.   2.— Showing    Changes   which   Occur   in   a    Blaat    Furnace  Charge.      (From 

Campbell's  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Iron  and  Sled.) 

considerable  degree  of  controh  over  certain  of  these.  Carbon  is  taken  up 
from  the  fuel  in  the  fusion  zone  in  fairly  fixed  amounts  of  3|  to  4  per  cent. 
The  percentage  varies  with  the  amounts  of  other  elements  in  the  iron; 
silicon  decreases  total  carbon;  manganese  increases  it.  Whatever  phos- 
phorus is  present  in  ore  or  fuel  is  readily  reduced  to  the  elemental  form 
and  absorbed  by  the  iron.  It  cannot  be  controlled  under  the  reducing 
conditions  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  appears  in  the  iron  to  the  full  extent 
which  it  may  be  present  in  the  charge.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  is 
detrimental  in  steel-making  irons,  and  in  cast  irons,  except  where  con- 
siderations of  fluidity  overtop  those  of  strength. 

Manganese  is  present  to  varying  extent  in  the  ores  of  iron.  Part  of 
it  is  reduced  and  appears  in  the  iron,  the  amount  varj'ing  with  the  quan- 
tity in  the  ore  and  running  conditions  in  the  furnace.  For  ordinary  grades 
of  pig  iron,  control  of  furnace  conditions  is  not  regulated  by  manganese 
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consideration;  the  relative  amounts  in  iron  and  slag  are  the  result  of  con- 
ditions determined  by  elements  more  vitally  afFecting  quality. 

In  ordioaiy  grades  of  pig  iron  silicon  is  desired  in  fairly  fixed  per- 
centages, varying  from  0.75  to  3.5  per  cent  according  to  use.  With  in- 
creasing temperature  in  the  hearth  zone,  there  is  increasing  tendency  for 
reduction  of  SiOz  by  carbon;  offsetting  this  is  the  strong  affinity  of  lime 
or  other  bases  to  unite  with  SiOa  to  form  silicates.  Such  silicon  as  is  set 
free  in  the  metallic  state  is  absorbed  by  the  iron;  unreduced  Si02  forms 
part  of  the  dlag.  High  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  results  from  high  t^npera- 
tures  of  running  (usually  the  accompaniment  of  higher  fuel  ratios)  coupled 
with  slags  of  high  l^city;  that  is  with  the  lime  or  other  strongly  ba^c 
flux  held  to  a  maximum. 

Sulphur  is  an  undesirable  element  in  all  iron  and  steel,  in  amounts 
exceeding  about  0.10  per  cent.  And  since  the  amount  present  in  ores  of  a 
blast  furnace  chat^  may  approach  1  per  cent,  and  since  the  removal  of 
sulphur  is  best  effected  under  reducing  conditions,  its  elimination  by 
proper  control  of  blast  furnace  conditions  is  a  most  important  fimction 
of  operation.  As  iron  sulphide  it  is  absorbed  by  the  iron;  as  calcium  sul- 
phide it  will  be  dissolved  by  proper  slags;  eUmination  from  the  pig  iron 
depends  latgely  upon  the  formation  of  calciiun  sulphide.  Excess  of  lime 
above  the  amount  needed  for  complete  satisfaction  of  the  silica  (neu- 
tralization of  acid  by  base)  together  with  high  temperature,  favor  the 
reduction  of  lime  (CaO),  in  which  case  the  free  calcium  will  take  hold 
of  any  sulphur  to  form  calcium  sulphide,  which  is  soluble  to  limited  extent 
in  the  hot,  limey  slag.  Low  sulphur  pig  iron  is  the  result  of  high  t^n- 
perature  furnace  operation  with  high-hme  (basic)  slags  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  ensure  solution  of  all  of  the  calcium  sulphide  formed  before  the 
saturation  limit  is  reached, 

682.  Grades  of  IHg  Iron. — Analyses  of  typical  grades  of  pig  iron  are    . 
given  in  the  following  table.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  carbon  content  is 
not  given.     Although  it  is  the  most  important  element  in  cast  irons,  its 
percentage  is  fairly  constant — 3.5  to  4  per  cent — in  pig   iron,  and  is 
laigely  governed  by  the  amounts  of  other  elements,  as  noted  heretofore. 

Foundry  irons  are  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  castings. 
Softness  and  soundness  are  desired  with  reasonable  strength.  Increasing 
the  silicon  content  promotes  the  formation  of  graphitic  carbon,  and  thus 
tends  to  increase  softness.  Sulphur  promotes  formation  of  combined 
carbon,  and  tends  to  increase  hardness.  High  phosphonis  decreases 
strength  but  increases  fluidity  and  therefore  is  of  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  castings,  stove-plate,  etc.  Foundry  pig  irons  are  of  higher 
grade  (and  value)  with  increasing  silicon  and  decreasing  sulphur  content. 
Gray  forge  iron  is  a  lower  or  oS  grade  of  foimdry  pig,  often  used  in 
puddling. 
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Malleable  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  intended  for  the  production  of  mallealde 
cast  iron.  Silicon  is  held  within  restricted  limits  to  ensure  a  bard  white 
casting  which  will  be  subsequently  converted  to  the  proper  soft  gray  tex- 


Mn. 


No.  1  Foundry 

No.  2  Foundiy 

No.  3  Foundry 

Gray  Forge 

Malleable  Bessemer. 


<0.035 

<0.045. 

<0.066 

<0.100 

<0.050 

<0,05 

<0,05 

<0-05 


0  5-1.0 
0  5-1.0 
0  5-1,0 


<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<l.O 
<l-0 
1-2 


<  —below  or  less  than 

ture  by  annealing.  Phosphorus  is  kept  low  because  of  strength  consid- 
erations, but  not  too  low  to  destroy  fluidity  in  casting. 

Bessemer  pig  iron  has  a  silicon  content  sufficiently  high  for  the  fuel 
requirement  of  the  acid  Bessemer  steel-making  process.  Pboaphonis  must 
be  below  the  limiting  amount  for  a  satisfactory  steel. 

Basic  pig  irons  are  intended  for  steel  making  by  basic  processes  in 
which  phosphorus  can  be  removed.  Economic  slag  conditions  necessi- 
tate low  silicon.  In  the  basic  Bessemer  method  high  phosphorus  is  needed 
for  its  fuel  value;  it  is  not  essential  in  the  basic  open-hearth  method. 

683.  Slags.^ — Blast-furnace  slags  will  in  general  have  a  sihca  plus 
rfumina  {Si02+A!203)  content  about  equal  to  the  lime  plus  magnesia 
(CaO+MgO),  and  these  four  constituents  will  form  about  96  per  cent  of 
the  total  slag.  Typical  analyses  will  show  SiOz,  25  to  50  per  cent;  AI2O3, 
5  to  20  per  cent;  CaO,  25  to  50  per  cent;  MgO,  0  to  25  per  cent. 

681.  The  ESiciency  of  the  Blast  Fumace.—As  a  utilizer  of  heat  the 
modem  blast  furnace  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  types'  of  furnace.  The 
heat  balance  of  a  furnace  of  550  tons  daily  capacity  is  tabulated  on  p.  541. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  heat  balance  sheet  that  account  is  made  of 
the  heat  energy  of  the  dry  top  gases  due  to  their  temperature  only.  If 
account  is  made  of  the  combustion  energy  in  the  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
top  gaa — 9,000,000  B.t.u. — it  appears  that  33  per  cent  of  the  total  avail- 
able heat  energy  in  the  furnace  is  utilized  in  reducing  impurities  in  the 
ore,  that  19  per  cent  is  lost  through  operations  of  a  secondary  character 
and  that  approximately  48  per  cent  passes  out  with  the  top  gases.  Of 
the  latter  amount  about  41  per  cent  is  usable.  About  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  heat  energy  is  needed  to  run  the  stoves,  which  having  an  efficiency 
of  about  50  per  cent  return  10  per  cent  to  the  furnace.  Consequently 
31  per  cent  is  available  for  power.    With  steam  boilers  and  engines, 
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all  of  this  surplus  is  needed  for  the  hoisting,  pumping,  and  blowing  require- 
ments of  the  furnace.  But  with  large  plants  and  efficient  gas  engine 
installation,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  enei^  of  the  fuel  is  available 
for  surplus  power  after  plant  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  This 
approximates  48,000  theoretical  horse-power  of  surplus  power  for  a  furnace 
of  the  capacity  considered.  If  the  gas  were  used  to  drive  gas  engines 
about  15,000  horse-power  could  be  developed. 

HEAT  BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  ONE  TON  OF  PIG  IRON 
Showing  an  efficient  performance  of  a  550-ton  blast  furnace  operating  under  a  high  tem- 
perature (673°  C.  or  1243°  F.)  blast 
(W.  Mathesius,  BuU.  Am.  InslUuU  Min.  Engr.,  Mar.,  1915) 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL 

666.  Introduction. — Of  the  total  annual  production  of  iron  and  steel 
in  the  United  States,  about  80  per  cent  is  steel  and  the  remainder  cast 
i>x)D.  Although  direct  production  of  the  steel  from  the  ore  is  feasible,  and 
seemingly  would  be  advantageous,  in  view  of  the  proportionate  magoi- 
tude  of  ite  consumption,  economic  considerations  have  determined  that 
present  practice  should  reduce  practically  all  of  the  ore  to  the  form  of 
crude  pig  or  cast  iron,  as  one  step  in  the  manufacturing  process;  then 
convert  this  product  into  steel  by  refining  or  purification  as  the  second 
step.     Typical  analyses  of  crude  and  finished  product  are  as  follows: 


c 

Si 

s 

P 

Md 

3.5^ 
0.10-0.75 

1-3 
0.05-0.20 

0.03-0.12 
0.03-0.07 

0.05-1.0 
0.03-0.10 

Service  requirements  of  strength  and  ductility  necessitate  the  redue- 
tions  of  the  amounts  of  the  elements  in  the  pig  iron,  in  particular  the 
carbon,  silicon,  and  at  times  the  phosphorus,  to  the  lower  limits  prescribed 
by  experience, 

686.  The  Puiificadon  of  I^  Iron. — Oxidation  is  the  essential  chemical 
principle  upon  which  processes  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel  ase 
based.  The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  the  principal  reactions  and 
the  quantities  of  heat  thus  generated. 
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Silicon  will  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  SiOz,  and  manganese  to  form 
MnO,  both  of  which  products  are  insoluble  in  the  molten  iron,  and  because 
of  lower  specific  gravity,  will  rise  to  the  top  as  slag.  The  'silica  (SiOa) 
will  in  turn  unite  with  the  manganese  o^de  (MnO),  or  any  other  basic 
constituent,  Buch  as  iron  oxide  (FeO)  or  lime  (CaO),  to  form  stable  siU- 
cates  of  a  more  fusible  character  than  the  constituent  radicles.  Carbon 
will  oxidize  to  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  (or  to  CO2  at  times)  which  will 
bubble  through  the  bath  and  escape  ae  a  gas.  The  relative  order  of  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  about  as  given  in  the  above  list  of  reactions.  After  the  sili- 
con, manganese  and  carbon  have  been  eliminated,  iron  will  oxidize  to 
FeO,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  is  soluble  in  the  n^olten  iron;  the 
greater  part,  however,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  bath  and  becomes  a  basic 
constituent  of  the  slag.  Phoephonis  will  oxidize  freely  to  the  gas  PsOs; 
but  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  steel-making  operation,  this 
element  will  not  be  eliminated  imless  it  is  locked  up  in  the  stable  form 
of  calcium  phosphate  (CaO)4Pa08.  To  accomplish  this  end,  lime  addi- 
tions to  the  bath  are  necessary,  and  form  the  essential  feature  of  the  basic 
process,  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later. 

The  oxygen  needed  in  the  reactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  air; 
or  it  may  be  gotten  by  adding  FeaOa  to  the  bath,  ia  which  case  the  oxygen 
is  seized  by  the  silicon,  manganese,  or  carbon,  and  the  liberated  iron 
becomes  part  of  the  resultant  steel.  A  significant  feature  in  the  tabulation 
of  reactions  given  above,  is  the  heat  liberation  accompanying  each.  All 
of  the  elenente  which  it  is  desired  to  eliminate  from  the  iron  have  a  fuel 
value,  in  most  instances  greater  than  that  of  carbon  itself.  With  proper 
details  of  combustion  these  fuel  values  may  be  utilized  not  only  to  supply 
the  heat  dissipated  during  the  interval  of  refining  a  molten  bath  of  cast 
iron,  but  in  addition  to  furnish  the  increment  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the 
temperature  the  several  hundred  degrees  necessary  to  ensure  fluidity  in  the 
final  sf*el.  To  illustrate:  A  ton  of  coal  may  be  burned  so  slowly  and 
inefficiently  that  there  will  be  barely  appreciable  liberation  of  heat  and  a 
maintenance  of  temperature  hardly  sufficient  to  ensure  continuous  ignition 
and  combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  by  rapid  combustion  with  forced 
draft  in  an  efficient  type  of  furnace,  heat  liberation  and  temperature  is  such 
that  iron  or  other  refractory  substances  may  be  melted.  The  total 
quantity  of  heat  is  in  both  instances  the  same;  temperature  rise  is  the 
result  of  rapidity  of  generation  and  effectiveness  of  utilization.  If  oxida- 
tion of  the  elemente  in  a  bath  of  pig  iron  is  sufficiently  rapid,  temperature 
rise  may  result;  if  slow,  rate  of  heat  generation  may  not  equal  that  of  its 
dissipation,  and  fuel  from  other  sources  may  be  required  to  keep  the  bath 
molten. 
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THE  PUDDLING  PROCESS  FOR  HAKSTG  WROUGHT  IRON 

687.  History. — Modern  steel-making  methods  were  preceded  by  the 
puddling  process,  invented  by  Cort  in  1784,  improved  by  Hall  in  1830,  and 
persisting  to  the  present  day,  although  it  went  into  the  bacl^round 
with  the  inception  of  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  "  Age  of  Steel,"  in 
1856,  Puddled  iron  is  to-day  about  3  per  cent  of  the  annual  output  of 
iron  and  ateel. 

688.  Operation  of  Process. — The  puddling  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  with  rather  small  hearth  and  lai^e  grate  area  to 
ensure  the  working  temperature  desired.  A  longitudinal  section  of  such  a 
furnace  is  given  in  Fig.  1, 

The  furnace  has  a  dish-shaped  hearth  consisting  of  a  cast-iron 
bottom  plate  on  which  is  fused  about  two  to  three  inches  of  pro- 
tectii^  cinder,  essentially  oxide  of  iron.     The  sides  and  ends  are  lined 

with    iron   ore.      Side 
doors  are  provided  for 
handling     the     chat^ 
and   product,   and   for 
rabbling  the  bath  dui^ 
ing  the  refining  opera- 
tion.   The  furnace  has 
a    low-hanging    arched 
roof  of  refractory  brick. 
Fia.  1— Showing  Principle  of  Puddling  Furnace.         The  fuel  is  usually  bi- 
tuminous coal,  prefera- 
bly of  low  sulphur  percentage  and  of   high  volatile  content  to  ensure  a 
long   flame.      Heating   of   the   bath   is  accomplished    entirely   by    the 
temperature  of  the  gasea  and  by  their  combustion   over   its   surface. 
The  products  of  combustion   escape   to   a  stack,    necessarily   at   high 
temperature.     To  save  some  of  the  heat,  waste  heat   boilers  are  often 
installed  above   the   furnace,  and   the   furnace  gases   pass  through  the 
boiler  flues  before  they  enter   the   stack.     Natural    draft    is   used,  and 
there  is  no  preheating  of  the  air  used  for  combustion. 

The  capacity  of  puddling  furnaces  ranges  from  300  to  1500  lb.  per 
heat;  in  general  about  600  lb.  Pig  iron  of  white  or  mottled  grade,  and 
known  as  forge  or  mill  iron,  is  charged  on  the  banks  of  the  hearth,  together 
with  some  old  slag  or  iron  oxide  to  furnish  a  slag  blanket  for  the  bath, 
and  to  serve  as  the  basic  constituent  of  the  new  slag  and  as  oxi(]izing 
agent  in  the  refining. 

A  single  heat  takes  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  After  melting 
of  the  charge,  iron  oxide  additions  are  rabbled  into  the  bath  and  serve 
to  remove  practically  al!  of  the  sihcon  and  manganese  and  some  of  the 
phosphorus  into  the  highly  basic  iron  silicate  tJag,  thus  formed.     Carbon 
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is  next  oxidized  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  in  bubbling  through  the  bath 
causes  much  boiling  and  agitation.  These  operations  take  up  somewhat 
over  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  the  beat.  With  elimination  of  carbon  and 
close  approach  to  purity,  the  fusion  point  of  the  charge  becomes  raised  from 
about  1200'  C,  to  1500"  C.  The  furnace  temperature,  high  enoi^  to  melt 
down  the  pig  iron  and  keep  the  charge  molten  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  of  refining,  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  refined  product, 
&nd  it  solidifies  to  a  pasty  mass,  which  can  be  worked  into  balls  of  a 
weight  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  lliese  balls  are  removed  from 
the  furnace  dripping  with  slag,  which  is  fluid  at  the  finishing  temperature. 
This  fluid  slag  is  largely  removed  by  an  eccentric  roller  squeezer,  and  the 
puddle  ball  is  rolled  into  flat  "  muck  bars  "  about  J  by  3  in.  to  6  in. 
in  cross-section. 

The  results  of  the  conversion  operation  are  as  follows: 
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Bi 
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3.5-4,25 
0.05-0.25 

1-2 
0.10-0.20 

o.avoio 

0.02-0.10 
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Wrou^t  iron 

Tr.-O.lO 

Practically  all  the  silicon,  phosphorus  and  manganese  in  the  wrought 
iron  are  associated  with  the  2  to  3  per  cent  of  occluded  slag  which 
is  not  removed  in  the  squeezer.  The  slag  contains  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  15  to  30  per  cent  of  silica,  together  with 
the  oxides  of  manganese  and  phosphorus. 

Further  density  and  homogeneity  is  imparted  to  the  iron  by  hot 
working  of  the  muck  bars.  In  making  bars  and  billets  the  muck  bars 
are  cut  into  short  lengths,  stacked  in  rectangular  piles  with  long  axes 
parallel  and  securely  bound  with  iron  wires.  The  pile  is  then  heated 
to  a  welding  temperature  and  rolled  down  into  bars.  A  second  cutting, 
piling,  reheating,  and  rolling  is  often  performed  before  the  bars  are  worked 
into  final  shape.  For  plates  and  sheets  the  muck  bars  are  stacked  in  large 
rectangular  piles  with  alternate  layers  running  cross-wise  of  the  pile 
in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  rolling  and  to  uniformly  distribute  the  slag  filaments  which  act  as 
a  mechanical  barrier  to  corrosion.  Tests  show*  that  there  is  a  gain 
of  approximately  9000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  tenacity  due  to  the  first  reheating 
and  reworking  of  the  muck  bar  and  nearly  7000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the 
second  treatment.  Further  hot  work  appears  ineflicient  and  may,  if 
the  number  of  reheatings  runs  about  five  or  six,  actually  cause  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  iron. 

The  methods  of  rolling  wrought  iron  shapes  are  similar  to  those  given 
in  Chap.  XIX. 

•   See  Turner's  Metallurgy  qf  Iron,  p.  328. 
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The  puddling  process  has  remained  in  the  bochKround  in  produo- 
ing  importance,  and  has  undergone  but  little  development,  largely  because 
of  the  high  labor  cost,  small  output,  and  heavy  fuel  coEt.  Some  mechani* 
cal  puddling  furnaces  were  brought  out,  and  perhaps  might  have  been 
developed  to  a  fairly  h^  degree  of  efficiency,  were  it  not  for  the  ascendency 
of  the  present-day  steel-making  processes. 

689.  Kinds  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Their  Uses. — ^The  pure  muck-bar 
or  puddled  wrought  iron  above  described  is  in  a  considerable  demand 
for  wrought  iron  for  blacksmith  stock,  because  of  its  good  welding  proper- 
ties,  and  for  welded  pipe  and  sheet  metal,  where  resistance  to  corroaon 
is  a  factor.    It  is  also  used  as  a  baae  for  Mgh-^rade  tool  steels. 

Besides  pure  muck-bar  iron  the  following  three  varieties  of  wrou^t 
iron  are  commonjly  marketed:  fagoted  iron,  bushded  iron,  and  charcoal 
iron. 

Fagoted  iron  is  hot  rolled  from  box  piles  the  outeidea  of  which  am  formed  from 
muck  btu8  or  soft  ateel  phiUe  and  the  interior  of  scmp  wrought  iron  or  soft  steel.  If 
the  stock  is  all  wrought  iron  t,  homogeneous  product  of  good  quality  may  result,  but  if 
there  is  much  scrap  steel  in  the  box  piles  the  iron  is  likely  to  be  of  poor  quality.  Tiia 
product  is  often  made  into  merchant  bars  and  plates. 

Buiheled  iron  ia  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  muck-bar  iron  excepting  that  tiw 
metal  charged  is  wrought-iron  scrap,  sted  scrap  or  a  mixture  of  both.  On  account 
of  the  variability  in  the  compositian  of  the  scrap  it  is  not  as  homogeneous  as  puddled 
iron.  Busheled  iron  is  considerably  used  in  mnlting  plates  and  sheets  where  foiling 
and  welding  properties  are  of  minor  importance. 

Charcoal  iron  is  made  either  from  charcoal  pig  iron  or  from  wrought-iron  and  steel 
scrap.  Charcoal  pig  iron  is  made  by  lemelting  ordinary  pig  iron  in  a  hearth  heated 
by  charcoal.  It  is  much  used  in  Sweden  for  the  production  of  the  famous  high-gtade 
wrought  iron  of  that  country.  In  America  moat  of  the  charcoal  iron  is  made  by  temdt' 
ing  wrought-iron  and  steel  scrap  in  contact  with  a  charcoal  fire.  This  is  g^terally  done 
in  a  knobbling  or  sinking  fire  where  the  metal  is  diarged  on  the  bottom  of  the  besith 
and  the  charcoal  fuel  placed  above  it.  During  smelting  the  furnace-man  continually 
lifts  the  metal  to  permit  oxidation  of  impurities  by  a  strong  air  blast.  The  tatter  is 
admitted  through  a  tuyere  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hearth.  Enobbled  charcoal  iron 
is  freer  from  slag  and  more  ductile  than  ordinary  puddled  iron.  It  is  surpassed,  how- 
ever, in  both  respects  by  Swedish  charcoal  uon.  Knobbled  charcoal  irtm  is  used  in 
making  crucible  steel  and  is  a  good  material  for  stay-bolts,  engine-bolts  and  other  foime 
requiring  a  tough,  ductile  metal  with  high  resistance  to  oorroaioii.  It  also  puwiwn 
excellent  forging  and  welding  properties. 

STEEL  HAKmG 

690.  Classes  (tf  Processes. — The  prominent  present-day  steelnnakiiig 
processes  are  as  follows: 

Bessemer  or  Pneumatic  I  ■     .        ~,  /-,;,■■ 

[  basic  or  Thomas-Oilchnst. 

Opon-hearth  or  Siemens-  |  acid 
Martin  1  basic. 
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The  distinctive  difference  between  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  proc- 
esses is  essentially  one  of  type  of  apparatus  to  effect  the  conversion; 
wM)e  the  acid  and  basic  methods,  adaptable  to  either  type  of  equipment, 
differ  in  the  chemical  reactions  involved,  and  in  the  resultant  character 
of  refining  an  elimination  which  may  be  effected. 

The  fundamental  difference  of  acid  and  basic  processes  is  the  type 
of  slag;  in  the  former,  slags  of  acid  character,  that  is,  high  in  SiOj,  or 
with  the  silica  unsatisfied,  are  formed.  And  since  any  unsatisfied  silica 
in  the  slag  would  tend  to  reach  saturation  by  attacking  any  bases  with 
which  it  might  come  into  con'^ct  at  high  temperature,  the  refractory 
lining  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  acid  material  (silica,  gannister,  mica 
schist,  etc.)  to  prevent  scouring.  With  acid  slags  there  is  no  absorp- 
tion and  holding  of  phosphorus  which  might  tend  to  be  oxidized  during 
refining.     The  acid  process  will  not  eliminate  phosphorus. 

The  basic  process  provides  ba»c  slags,  usually  by  lime  additions 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  satisfy  the  sihca  and  to  have  the 
basic  constituents  predominate.  This  can  only  be  ensured  by  lining  the 
furnace  with  basic  refractories  (magnesite,  dolomite,  etc.)  since  any  excess 
base  would  tend  to  neutralize  itself  by  scouring  an  acid  lining  with  which 
it  might  come  in  contact  at  high  temperature.  With  excess  of  lime  In 
the  slag,  phosphorus  after  oxidation  to  P2O5,  unites  with  such  lime  to 
form  the  stable  phosphate  {CaO)4P305,  which  in  turn  is  absorbed  by  the 
slag.  The  basic  process  will  eliminate  phosphorus;  likewise  by  proper 
conditions  of  working,  there  is  a  slight  oxidation  of  sulphur,  and  some 
further  elimination  as  calcium  sulphide. 

The  Bessbues  Process 

691.  Princ^le  cA  the  Process. — The  Bessemer  process  was  introduced 
in  1856.  It  depends  upon  the  essential  principle  of  sufficiently  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  elements — Si,  Mn,  and  C — which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
from  the  iron,  to  keep  an  initially  molten  bath  fluid  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  refining  operation,  and  deliver  a  molten  product.  In  such  case, 
because  of  lack  of  mutual  solubility  and  differences  of  specific  gravity, 
the  sl^  separates  from  the  steel  by  flotation,  and  the  latter  (unlike  wrought 
iron)  is  free  from  this  constituent. 

692.  The  Converter. — A  cross-section  of  the  Bessemer  vessel  is  shown 
m  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  steel  shell  in  three  detachable  sections — bottom, 
body,  and  nose.  The  body  section  is  cylindrical,  while  the  nose  tapers 
to  a  relatively  small  opening,  in  order  to  conserve  heat,  prevent  excessive 
ejection  of  metal  and  slag,  and  to  provide  for  proper  handling  of  metal 
in  charging  and  pouring.  The  nose  section  may  be  concentric  with  the 
body  axis,  or  set  eccentrically.  The  several  sections  are  held  together  by 
means  of  etimips  and  wedges,  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily  separated 
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in  spite  of  h3at  and  slag  accumulations.  The  shell  is  supported  on  trun- 
nions, one  of  which  is  hollow  to  allow  of  the  blast  being  kept  on  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  converter.  A  pipe  leads  from  the  hollow  trunnion 
to  the  wind  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  converter  is  tilted  by- 
means  of  a  pinion  mounted  on  the  trunnion,  and  rotated  by  a  hydraulic- 
ally  opemted  rack. 

Bessemer  vessels  are  built  in  sizes  from  ^  ton  to  20  tons  capacity  per 
heat;  in  general  10  to  15  tons  represents  the  customary  steel  works  size. 
In  acid  working,  the  body  and  nose  are  lined  with  a  12-iii.  thickness  of 
rammed  ganister,  or  blocks  of  mica  schist  or  other  silicous  material.  The 
bottom  section  is  a  pan,  with  rammed  silica  lining  about  2  ft.  thick.    In 


Fig.  2. — A  15-ton  Converter. 


Fi<i.  3.— A  300-ton  Mixer. 


this  bottom  are  set  15  or  20  silica  refractory  tuyeres,  each  provided  with  a 
dozen  or  more  holes  from  J  to  -J  in.  in  diameter.  A  clay  joint  is  made 
in  keying  the  bottom  to  the  body,  to  prevent  leakage  of  metal.  The 
body  lining  lasts  for  10,000  to  20,000  heats,  or  a  period  of  several  months. 
The  bottom  is  worn  away  in  20  to  25  blows,  or  a  period  of  five  or  six 
hours.  This  is  due  to  the  fluxing  action  of  the  iron  oxide  formed  at  the 
bottom  immediately  upon  entrance  of  air  through  the  tuyeres.  Facili- 
ties are  provided  for  rapid  change  of  bottoms. 

693.  The  Add  Bessemer  Process.— The  charge  for  the  converter 
must  be  molten.  The  pig  iron  may  be  melted  in  cupolas,  but  is  now 
usually  brought  in  ladle  cars  from  large  mixers  or  reservoirs  of  200  to  600 
tons  capacity  (Fig.  3),  the  mixer  in  turn  taking  its  hot  metal  from  the  blast 
furnace.  In  this  way  there  is  no  confusion  or  delay  ia  working  because 
of  the  lai^e  casts  of  the  blast  furnace  at  six-hour  intervals,  and  the  reU- 
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tively  BtnaQ  charge  requirements  of  the  converter  at  fifteenHninute  inter- 
vbIb.  Also,  irregularities  of  composition  of  the  different  blast-furnace 
casts  are  equalized  for  the  Bessemer  heats.  In  charging,  the  converter 
is  tilted  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  hot  metal  charge  poured  in;  the 
blast  is  then  put  on,  the  vessel  turned  upright,  and  the  heat  blown.  The 
blast  pressure  is  about  20  to  25  lb.  per  square  inch  in  bottom  blowing 
and  the  metal  is  kept  out  of  the  small  tuyere  openings  by  this  pressure. 

The  time  of  blowing  is  about  twelve  minutes;  for  the  first  few  min- 
utes silicon  and  manganese  are  chiefiy  oxidized,  and  form  slag.  During 
this  interval  there  are  iron  sparks  and  slag  ejections,  but  no  real  flame. 
Then  carbon  begins  to  oxidize  in  the  converter  to  carbon  monoxide,  and 
bums  at  the  nose  of  the  vessel  to  carbon  dioxide  with  a  Same  which  in- 
creases in  inten^ty,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  roaring  boil  of  the  bath 
as  the  gases  go  through  it  and  agitate  it.  After  several  minutes,  the  flame 
flickers  and  drops,  a  sign  to  the  blower  that  the  carbon  is  practically  burnt 
out  of  the  bath.  With  the  drop  of  the  flame,  the  converter  is  turned  down, 
the  blast  is  cut  off,  and  the  metal  is  cast  after  the  proper  additions  have 
been  made. 

In  American  practice,  the  &low  is  continued  until  practically  all 
of  the  silicon,  manganese  and  carbon  of  the  bath  have  been  eliminated. 
During  the  interval,  iron  oxide  is  formed,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  above 
elements,  there  is  no  chance  for  its  reduction  to  metallic  iron  at  the  end 
of  the  blow,  and  a  small  proportion  remains  dissolved  in  the  iron  of  the  bath. 
Also  there  is  saturation  of  the  bath  in  dissolved  gases.  A  heat  poured 
in  this  condition  would  result  in  rotten  steel  unsuitable  for  rolling  or  foil- 
ing. The  remedy  is  deoxidation  with  ferrosilicon  and  mangaiiesc  alloy 
(femMuanganese  or  spi^eleisen)  added  while  teeming  the  steel  into  the 
pouring  ladle.  The  silicon  and  manganese  rob  the  iron  of  its  oxygen, 
and  separate  as  oxides  (insoluble  in  the  bath  of  steel)  into  the  slag.  The 
manganese,  also,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  unites  with  sulphur  to  form 
manganese  sulphide  (MnS),  which  remains  in  the  ingot  but  in  a  form  less 
conducive  to  red  shortneas  than  that  resulting  from  iron  sulphide. 
Final  "  killing  "  or  quieting  of  the  heat  is  effected  by  treatment  with  small 
amounts  of  aluminum  thrown  into  the  ingot  mold  during  casting.  The 
manganese  alloys,  which  cany  several  per  cent  of  carbon,  serve  also  as 
recarburizers  to  bring  *he  carbon  content  of  the  steel  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  specifications  for  varying  character  of  service.  The 
extent  of  conversion  is  about  as  follows: 
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The  silicoD  and  manganese  values  in  the  steel  are  the  amounts  of 
these  elements  remaining  alloyed  with  the  iron,  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments for  deoxidation.  Carbon  is  added  to  the  limits  of  specifications; 
aulphm-  and  phosphorus  are  not  removed  during  conversion,  and  are  in  the 
steel  in  greater  amount  than  in  the  pig-iron  charge,  because  of  concentra- 
tion due  to  the  conversion  loss  during  blowing. 

The  carbon  in  the  pig  iron  is  in  fairly  constant  amount  as  it  comes 
from  the  blast  furnace ;  while  the  manganese  content  is  largely  a  character- 
istic of  the  iron  ore  used.  Silicon,  being  the  essential  fuel  in  converting, 
is  held  to  close  limits;  below  1  per  cent  there  is  liability  of  cold  heats, 
while  with  rapid  and  efficient  blowing  a  siUcon  content  much  in  excess  of 
this  amount  only  tends  to  prolong  the  heat  and  introduce  difficulties 
through  too  high  temperature  during  the  blow. 

During  the  heat  there  is  a  conversion  loss  of  8  to  10  per  cent;  5  to  6 
being  accounted  for  ^y  the  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon  removed;  the 
remainder  consists  of  a  loss  of  iron,  some  because  of  sparks  and  splashing, 
but  principally  bs  iron  oxide  taken  up  by  the  slag  to  supply  its  deficiency 
in  basic  constituents.  The  amount  thus  required  varies  with  the  quajitity 
of  metalloids  removed  from  the  bath,  with  the  composition  of  the  slag, 
and  with  the  amount  of  scouring  of  the  bottom.  No  slag-forming  con- 
stituents are  added  during  the  heat.  The  quantity  of  slag  formed  is 
about  150  lb.  per  ton  of  steel  made,  and  has  a  composition  approximately 
SiOa,  50-70  per  cent,  FeO,  10-25  per  cent,  MnO,  10-30  per  cent. 

6M.  The  Basic  Bessemer  Process. — The  basic  process  was  adapted 
to  Bessemer  working  in  1876  by  Sydney  Thomas  and  Thomas  Gilchrist. 
In  basic  Bessemer  practice  the  vessel  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  acid 
working  except  for  the  lining  of  dolomite  or  magnesite  to  resist  scouring 
by  the  basic  slag.  This  lining  is  ranmied  into  place  with  a  tar  bind^. 
Phosphorus  removal  is  effected  during  the  blow  by  oxidation  to  the  pent- 
oxide  (P2O5)  and  subsequent  formation  of  calcium  phosphate  (CaO)4P20s, 
which  becomes  a  constituent  of  the  slag.  The  necessary  lime  is 
added  to  the  converter  before  and  during  the  heat.  Silicon,  mai^nese, 
carbon  and  phosphorus  are  eliminated  in  about  the  order  named  and  the 
period  of  blow  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Typical  conversion  is  as  follows; 
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The  necessary  heat  is  obtained  during  the  blow  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  silicon,  manganese,  carbon,  and  phosphonis.    The  sihcon,  how- 
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ever,  must  be  kept  low,  because  of  its  acidity  and. the  increafled  lime 
needed  to  flux  it.  The  deficiency  in  heat  value  thus  resulting,  together 
with  the  extra  amount  required  to  bring  the  high  lime  additions  to  slag 
fusion  temperatures  and  to  supply  the  increased  radiation  losses  during  a 
longer  period  of  blow,  are  supplied  by  the  phosphorus.  The  suitable  pig 
iron  is  therefore  one  having  a  phosphorus  content  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  ores  of  special  districts,  notably  in  Germany.  Basic 
Bessemra*  working  is  not  practical  in  the  United  States,  although  many 
of  our  Southern  ores  are  suitable.  The  conversion  losses  are  from  12  to 
17  per  cent,  about  9  or  10  per  cent  of  which  is  accoimted  for  by  the  metal- 
loids eliminated.  The  slag  weight  will  be  400  to  500  pounds  per  ton  of  steel, 
withacompositionof  SiOa,  5-15;  P2O5,  15-20;  CaO,  40-45;  MgO,  0-10; 
FeO,  5-20;  MnO,  5  per  cent.  Because  of  its  high  content  in  phosphoric 
acid,  basic  Bessemer  slags  have  value  as  a  fertihzer  after  pulverizing. 

696.  The  Tropenas  Converter. — A  modification  of  the  standard  bottom- 
blown  converter  used  in  steel  works  is  the  side-blown  vessel  of  which  the 
Tropenas  converter  is  a  type.  The  air  is  introduced  through  the  side 
of  the  vessel  at  the  surface  of  the  bath  under  a  pressure  of  3  to  5  lb.  These 
converters  have  a  capacity  of  ^  to  2  tone  per  heat,  and  are  used  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings,  where  hot  steel  free  from  occluded 
gases  is  particularly  desirable.  The  lessened  agitation  of  the  bath  in 
mde  blowing  favors  the  latter,  although  accompanied  by  increased  con- 
version loss  and  time  of  blowing.  By  allowing  part  of  the  tuyeres  to  deUver 
free  air  above  the  surface  of  the  bath,  the  imtial  carbon  monoxide  is 
burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  full  calorific  value  of  each  unit  of  car- 
bon (C  to  CO2  gives  97,200  calories  against  29,160  produced  in  burning 
C  to  CO)  is  utihzed  within  the  body  of  the  converter  and  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  raised  thereby.  The  molten  metal  is  obtained  from  cupolas, 
and  must  have  a  sihcon  content  of  2  per  cent  or  upwards  in  order  that 
sufficient  heat  may  be  generated  in  the  small  vessel  to  maintain  fluidity. 

The  Opek-heabth  Processes 
696.  Essential  Features  and  the  Development  of  the  Processes. — 
The  fundamental  distinction  of  the  open-hearth  process  as  compared  with 
the  Bessemer  is  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  oxidation  of  the  impurities; 
so  slow  that  the  heat  of  reaction  is  insuflicient  to  keep  the  bath  fluid 
during  conversion,  and  additional  heat  from  outside  sources  becomes 
necessary  to  insure  completion  of  refining  and  final  fluidity  of  the  steel 
and  slag.  Of  necessity  any  coal  or  coke  used  as  fuel  must  be  in  a  compart- 
ment of  the  furnace  separate  from  that  of  the  bath,  to  enable  desired  oxi- 
dation reactions  to  be  carried  out.  Combustion  qf  coal  in  a  separate 
grate  box  will  hardly  give  the  high  temperature  required  for  fusion  of  the 
finished  steel,  as  was  noted  in  discussion  of  the  puddling  furnace.    The 
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inception  of  the  open-hearth  process  was  marked  by  the  invention  of  the 
ga6  producer  by  Sir  William  Siemens  in  1862,  the  utilization  of  the  gas  to 
obtain  high  temperatures  by  preheating  of  the  gas  and  air  required  for 
combustion  by  regeneration,  and  the  development  of  these  principles  and 
their  application  to  the  furnace  and  methods  for  refining  of  the  steel 
between  the  years  1862  and  1868.  Siemens  method  was  the  use  of  aU 
pig-iron  charges,  with  iron  ore  as  the  agent  to  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen.  About  the  same  time  the  application  by  Pierre  Martin  of  the 
Siemens  furnace  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  dilution  of  pig  iron 
with  scrap,  and  sul)8equent  refining,  caused  bis  name  to  become  identi- 
fied with  the  development  of  the  open-hearth  process;  it  is  still  known 
in  Europe  as  the  Siemens-Martin  process. 

597.  The  Open-hearth  Furnace. — The  modem  open-hearth  furnace 
is  built  in  capacities  of  5  to  100  tons  per  chaise  and  may  be  stationary 

or  tilting,  the  former 
being  the  more  usual. 
The  smaller  sizes  are 
used  mainly  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel 
castings,  with  usual 
capacities  of  15  to  25 
tons.  The  furnace 
hearth  consists  of  a 
shallow  steel  pan,  sup- 
ported by  foundation 
arches,  and  Uned  to  a 
thickness  of  about  2 
ft.,  with  brickwork 
over  which  are  suc- 
Fia.  4. — Vcrlicttl  Section  through  a  Stationary  Open-  eesslve  lavetS  of  re- 
hearth  Furnace  Showing  Principle  of  Operation.  c  .  ■  ,  t  ■  . 
(Th^  r.g.n.«.to™  !or  g«  and  air  »i.  b.!ow  and  bchiad  th.  h.ar.h.)      ^raCtOry  Sintered    UltO 

a  continuous  bottom. 
For  acid  practice,  this  bottom  is  made  of  silica  brick  and  sand;  for 
basic  working,  of  magnesite  brick  and  crushed  magnesite  or  dolomite 
with  tar  binder.  Fig.  4  shows  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  a 
station arj'  open-hearth  furnace.  Fig.  5  shows  a  transverse  section 
through  an  opon-hearth  furnace  house. 

A  60-ton  furnace  has  hearth  dimensions  of  about  40  ft.  in  length  by 
15  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  metal  of  18  to  24  in.  Length  is  limited  largely 
by  necessity  of  high  and  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  bath; 
width  by  necessity  of  effective  patching  of  ix)ttom;  while  too  great  a  depth 
means  inefficient  treating  of  a  chai^  which  must  be  heated  entirely  from 
the  top  surface. 
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The  furnace  is  enclosed  on  sides  and  top  by  walls  and  a  low  hanging 
arched  roof  of  silica  brick,  secured  by  buckstays  and  tie  rods.  Above  the 
hearth  there  is  no  contact  with  slag;  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for 
using  the  more  expensive  and  mechanically  weaker  magnesite  bricks, 
even  in  basic  practice.  Charging  is  done  through  doors  at  one  aide  of  the 
furnace,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side  the  bottom  slopes  to  a 
tapping  hole.  The  level  of  bath  and  charging  floor  is  usually  at  sufficient 
height  above  the  pouring  floor  to  enable  ladles  to  be  set  under  the  tapping 
spout  without  necessity  of  deep  ladle  pits.  This  arrangement  also  enables 
flues,  valves,  and  regenerators  to  be  placed  in  accessible  positions  under 
the  charging  platform. 


Ghanrlqtf  no«  ftojB«r  Oh  Pluik 

FiQ-  5. — Tranaverse  Section  of  an  Open-hearth  Plant  at  South  Works  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

At  each  end  of  the  furnace  are  separate  uptake  flues  for  the  gas  and 
air  used  for  combustion,  and  ports  to  direct  them  into  the  furnace  for 
proper  mixture  and  combustion.  The  uptake  flues  lead  into  heat 
storing  or  "  regenerator  "  chambers  one  each  for  gas  and  air  at  each  end 
of  the  furnace.  These  chambers  are  usually  built  under  the  chaining 
floor,  and  are  filled  with  built-up  rows  of  a  checker  work  of  silica  brick, 
so  piled  as  to  allow  of  fairly  free  passage  of  the  gases,  and  yet  present  a  large 
surface  of  contact  for  heat  absorption  and  extraction.  Between  the  regen- 
erator chamber  and  the  single  stack  for  each  furnace  is  a  set  of  flues  and 
hydraulically  operated  valves  by  which  the  combustion  gases  and  waste 
gases  can  be  led  to  and  from  either  end  of  the  iumace,  and  reversed 
periodically  as  desired.     Natural  draft  is  employed. 
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Producer  gaa  is  the  customary  fuel,  although  natural  gas  has  played 
a  very  important  part  in  American  practice,  and  crude  oil,  pulverized 
coal  and  tar  have  been  used.  For  other  fuels  than  producer  gas  only  the 
air  required  for  combustion  is  preheated,  and  no  regenerators  are  required 
for  the  fuel.  In  the  use  of  producer  gas,  both  gas  and  air  are  heated 
prior  to  combustion.  The  fuel  and  air  ignite  at  the  ports  at  one  end 
of  the  furnace,  and  bum  in  their  passage  over  the  surface  of  the  bath  of 
metal,  escaping  at  the  other  end  at  high  temperature,  approximately 
that  of  the  furnace  itaelf.  Passing  on  their  way  to  the  stack  through  the 
regenerator  chambers  at  that  end  of  the  furnace,  these  hot  gases  give  up  a 
large  part  of  their  heat  to  the  brick  checkerwork.  This  brickwork  stores 
up  a  large  quantity  of  heat  and  in  an  interval  of  about  twenty  minutes 
hiis  attained  a  high  temperature.  The  direction  of  flow  of  gases  is  now 
reversed,  and  combustion  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  furrace  hearth. 
The  entering  gas  and  air,  passing  through  the  hot  regenerator  chambers, 
absorb  their  stored  up  heat,  and  reach  the  ports  at  a  temperature  of 
1000°  C.  The  temperature  attained  in  the  furnace  is  now  greater  than  that 
due  to  direct  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  air,  by  an  increment  dependent 
upon  the  heat  stored  up  in  these  gases.  The  waste  gases  in  turn  give 
up  their  heat  to  the  cooler  regenerators  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace. 
TTie  periodic  reversals  at  intervals  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  enable  the 
necessary  temperature  to  be  maintained. 

698.  Smelting  by  the  Open-hearth  Furnace. — Usual  open-hearth 
practice  is  with  basic  bottoms;  in  the  United  States  the  relatively  small 
tonnage  of  acid  steel  is  used  largely  in  castings. 

The  charge  may  be  cold  or  molten;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  some 
saving  of  fuel  and  time.  Also  since  the  success  of  the  process  docs  not 
depend  upon  the  fuel  value  of  the  elements  in  the  burden,  the  latter 
may  vary  widely  in  composition.  Usually  the  charge  is  a  mixture  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  scrap;  increase  of  the  last  named  effects  partial  refining 
of  the  bath  by  dilution. 

The  reactions  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  Bessemer  working;  an 
oxidation  of  the  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon;  and  in  basic  practice, 
an  elimination  of  phosphorus  by  oxidation  and  union  viih  lime.  The 
rate  of  reaction  is,  however,  very  slow,  and  heats  require  from  six  to  twelve 
houiB,  usually  about  ten  hours  for  basic  heats  of  50  to  75  tons  each.  The 
ozidizing  agent  is  iron  ore;  by  interaction  the  oxygen  of  the  ferric  oxide 
(Fe20a)  unites  with  the  metalloids  and  is  eliminated  as  gas  or  slag;  the 
liberated  iron  in  turn  becomes  a  part  of  the  bath.  With  ore  additions 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  practically  offset  the  conversion  loss  due  to 
elimination  of  metalloids,  and  to  keep  it  to  5  per  cent  or  less.  Basic 
open-hearth  slags  in  this  country  rarely  carry  sufficient  phosphoric  acid 
to  warrant  their  use  as  fertilizer;  this  is  due  to  the  moderate  phosphorus 
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content  (0^  to  1  per  cent)  in  the  charge.  Control  of  the  heat  is  by 
fracture  testa  of  samples  and  by  chemical  analyses  of  same;  the  heat 
is  tapped  under  controllable  conditions.  Fcrromanganese  and  feiro' 
silicon  additions  are  made  to  the  ladle  on  tapping,  and  aluminum  is 
thrown  into  the  ingot  mold  as  in  Bessemer  practice. 

After  each  beat  the  furnace  bottom  is  patched  by  shoveling  in  crushed 
.  and  calcined  dolomite,  which  frits  into  place  at  the  working  temperature. 
The  lining  and  bottom  are  good  for  three  to  mx  months  of  service,  when 
shut  down  for  repairs  and  rebuilding  is  necessary. 

608.  Comparisons  <^  Bessemer  and  Open-hearth  Processes. — Factors 
of  advantage  and  disadvantage  in  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes 
aie  as  follows: 

Bessxukb  Open-heabtb 

RetatiTeljr  riow  conversion — 6  to  12  hr. 
Relatively  Urge  beats— 25  U>  100  tata. 
Heavy  plant  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
Entn,  fuel  required — GO  lb.  of  coal  per 

ton  hour. 
Charge  may  or  may  not  be  molten. 
Much  liberty  in  composition  of  charge. 
Accurate  control  of  product. 
Small  conversion  Iobb — 0  to  6  per  cent. 
Operation  more  complex  than  B 


-10  to  20  nunutee. 


Relatively  email  heats — 1  to  20  tons. 
Small  plant  coat  per  unit  cd  output. 
All  fud  is  in  efaaif^. 

Charge  must  be  molten, 
little  liberty  in  composition  of  charge. 
Contnd  entirely  in  skill  of  operator. 
Heavy  convenion  loss — 10  to  15  per  cent, 
ffimplicity  of  operation. 


In  the  United  States,  steel-making  practice  is  divided  almost  entirely 
between  the  acid  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  methods.  Compara- 
tive outputs  in  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  recent 
years  are  given  in  Table  I : 

TABLE    1.— TONNAGE  OP  STEEL  INGOTS  AND  CASTINGS   PRODUCED 
FROM  VARIOUS  PROCESSES  IN  LEADING  COUNTRIES 


ma. 

IBIS. 

ProoM. 

g^s- 

OcrDuinr 

Ore.* 
BriMiD. 

^^. 

V„#' 

at«t 
Briuin. 

Add  Bessemer. . . 

9,545,706 

155,138 

10,629.697 

380,155 

7,592,901 

1,048,772 

551,929 

3,811,382 

2,251,793 

8,287,213 

1,370,377 

22,308,725 

113,782 

70,939* 

165,290 
6,528,146 

243,111 
5,376,931 

821,408 

Add  open-hearth - 
Bauccqten-hearth. 

Cnidble. 

Othw 

1,266,305 

20,344,626 

131,226 

34,011* 

4,090,752 
2,968,968 

Total". 

31,300,874 

32,151,036 

*  Prindpally  from  electric  t 
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600.  The  Decline  of  the  Bessemer  Process. — In  spite  of  the  ramplidty 
of  the  Bessemer  process  and  its  many  other  features  of  seeming  advantage 
over  the  open-hearth  method,  the  former  has  been  steadily  forced  info  the 
secondary  position  in  this  country,  ITiIs  is  largely  due  to  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  phosphorus  content  of  available  ores;  the  difficulty  of 
securing  ores  of  Bessemer  grade  has  caused  a  spread  of  price  between  this 
and  grades  suited  for  basic  working  sufficient  to  make  the  open-hearth 
method  economically  attractive.  In  addition  there  is  the  advantage  of 
greater  yield  in  conversion,  and  the  better  reputation  for  quality  which 
open-hearth  steel  holds  in  the  opinion  of  users.  Bessemer  steel  fintb 
its  principal  outlet  in  steel  rails,  pipes  and  tubes,  wire  and  wire  nxk, 
plates  and  sheets,  and  merchant  and  agricultural  machinery  shapes. 
Practically  all  structural  steel  ha^  for  years  beea  of  open-hearth  grade, 
and  in  recent  years  the  latter  has  been  rapidly  supersedii^  the  Bessemer 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  rails. 

601.  The  Duplex  Process. — In  order  to  conserve  the  advant^es  of 
the  Bessemer  process  and  existing  plants  for  its  manufacture,  and  >-et  to 
effect  an  elimination  of  phosphorus,  the  duplex  method  has  been  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  A  heat  is  blown  to  virtual  elimination  of  silicon 
and  manganese,  and  partial  removal  of  carbon.  It  is  then  transferred  to 
a  basic  open-hearth  furnace,  where  the  phosphorus  is  eliminated  and  the 
heat  slowly  finished  to  the  desired  quality.  In  certain  plants  electric 
furnaces  are  being  used  for  the  finishing  operations  in  the  duplex  combira- 
tion  with  the  Bessemer  converter.  The  duplex  method  effects  a  marked 
saving  in  the  time  necessary  for  treatment  in  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

Minor  Processes  Used  in  Making  Steel 

602.  The  Cementation  Process  was  the  only  known  method  of  mak- 
ing steel  until  a.d.  1500,  The  process  is  still  used  in  England  for  making 
cutlery  and  tools  but  has  never  found  favor  in  America.  The  well- 
established  fact  that  wrought  iron  packed  in  charcoal  and  heated  to  a 
bright  red  will  absorb  carl  on  and  form  a  solid  solution  with  it  is  the 
basic  principle  of  the  process. 

For  this  process  the  cementing  furnace  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  long  rectAUgular 
converting  pots  made  of  lire-brick  and  externally  heat«d  by  a  tentral  Gre-box.  Long 
thin  bars  of  the  very  best  quality  of  Sn-ediEh  charcoal  wrought  iron  are  packed  in 
fine  charcoal  within  the  converting  pots.  The  top  of  the  pot  is  lovered  with  a  mixtun 
of  grindstone  dust,  the  fire  is  started,  and  the  temperatiu*  gradually  raised  until  it 
reaches  approximately  1000°  C.  A  uniform  heat  is  then  maintained  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  desired  in  the  steel.  The  carboti 
content  is  determined  from  time  to  time  by  withdrawing  sample  bars  and  testing  thm. 
After  the  proper  carbon  content  has  been  secured  the  furnace  is  gradually  .cooled  dawn 
in  another  week  and  the  metal  is  withdrawn. 

Since  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved  during  the  process  the  Burfsc<i8  of  the  bars  are 
covered  with  blistera  due  to  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  iron  oxide  in  the 
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alag  of  the  wrought  iron.  FurthemiDre  the  impregnstion  of  carbon  Tariea  with  tlie 
distance  from  the  Burface  of  the  eteel.  Id  order  to  render  the  blister  steel  more  homo- 
geneous the  bare  are  sheared  into  short  lengths,  piled,  heated  ta  a  nelding  heat  and 
rolled  down  into  small  bars  called  single-shear  steel.  Sometimes  the  single-ehear 
baJS  are  treated  hke  the  blister-ateel  bars  and  thus  made  into  double-shear  8t«el. 

603.  The  Crucible  Process  was  invented  in  a.d.  1740  by  Daniel 
Huntsman  of  Sheffield,  England.  The  process  consists  in  melting  wrought 
iron  together  with  charcoal  and  a  little  ferromanganese  in  a  small  barrel- 
shaped  vessel  called  a  crucible.  In  America,  steel  scrap  occasionally 
forms  a  portion  of  the  charge  and  ferrosilicon  is  added  just  before  drawing 
the  crucibles.  For  very  superior  grades  of  steel  Sheffield  makers  chat^ 
cementation  steel  instead  of  wrought  iron.  Various  alloy  steels  are 
also  made  by  this  process.  Thus  ferrochromium  and  ferrotungsteo  are 
added  to  the  chaise  in  making  chrome  and  tungsten  steels,  respectively. 

Since  neither  sulphur  nor  phosphorus  are  removed  in  the  process 
only  very  pure  stock  can  be  used.  Crucibles  are  made  of  clay,  or  graphite 
and  clay,  and  usually  hold  from  £0  to  ICO  lb.  Most  of  the  melting 
furnaces  are  gas  fired  and  arc  built  upon  the  regenerative  principle  like 
the  open-hearth  furnace  (Art.  5'.7).  Each  furnace  is  provided  with 
two  to  twenty  separate  melting  holes.  In  many  of  the  English  furnaces 
coke  fires  are  built  in  the  melting  holes  in  direct  contact  with  the  crucibles. 

In  American  practice  four  to  ^ix  crucibles  are  charged  with  stock 
fitted  with  tight  covers,  placed  in  a  melting  hole,  and  gradually  heated  to 
the  melting  point  in  two  to  three  hours.  Formerly  crucibles  were  held 
in  the  fiUTiace  ("  killed  ")  for  a  half  hour  or  more  to  allow  the  gases  to 
boil  out  of  the  metal,  present  practice  favors  the  introduction  of  ferro- 
silicon and  ferromanganese  at  this  juncture  which  in  four  or  five  minutes 
deoxidize  and  quiet  the  metal,  thus  avoiding  a  "  kilUng "  period. 
The  crucibles  are  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  become  quiet 
(evolves  no  more  gas),  the  slag  is  skimmed  off  and  the  metal  poured  into 
small  cast-iron  ingot  molds  or  into  special  forms  for  steel  castings.  Ingots 
are  rolled,  foiled  or  pressed,  as  in  other  steel-making  processes,  to  densify 
the  metal  and  improve  its  mechanical  properties. 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  and  crucibles,  in  propoHion 
to  the  quantity  of  steel  produced,  crucible  steel  is  much  more  expensive 
than  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steels.  Consequently  its  use  is  limited 
to  articles  of  small  weight  or  to  special  parts  where  a  high-grade  product 
regardless  of  cost  must  be  used.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  steels  used 
in  making  tools,  cutlery  and  springs  and  also  finds  outlet  for  fine  grades 
of  cast  steel.  The  annual  output  of  crucible  steel  in  the  United  States 
is  from  100,000  to  150,000  tons. 

604.  The  Electrical  Furnace  in  Steel  Makii^.-— Within  the  last  decade 
rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  both  ill 
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super-refining  steel  and  in  purifyii^  cast  iron.    In  1917  there  were  136 
electric  furnaces  in  the  United  States  and  the  production  of  electric  steel 
for  1916  was  in  the  vicinity  of  170,000  tone.     The  electric  fumaoe  is 
somewhat  similar  to  a  small  open-hearth  furnace  with  electricity  instead 
of  gas  as  a  source  of  heat.     The  principal  advantages  of  the  electric  furnace 
process  are:   (1)  the  possibihty  of  securing  any  desired  temperature  thus 
providing  a  means  of  removing  impurities  and  occluded  gases  without 
perturbation  of  the  bath;    (2)  the  opportunity  for  changing  sla^  thus 
rendering  possible  the  removal  of  various  impurities;  and  (3)  high  tem- 
perature with  controllable  atmosphere  (oxidizing  or  reducing)  as  deeired. 
Because  of  the  great  expense  in  utilizing  electricity  as  a  source  of  heat 
energy,  the  electric  furnace  cannot  be  e£Sciently  used  to  purify  pig  iron 
unless  electrical  energy  can  be  purchased  at  very  low  rates-     In  steel 
making,  the  electric  furnace  is  principally,  used  to  reduce  the  oxygen, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  from  steel  which  has  been  partially  purified  by 
the  acid  Bessemer  process.     Superior  grades  of  steel  for  rails,  axles,  cast- 
ings and  wire  can  be  made  in  this  way.    It  is  also  used  to  super-refine 
steel     from    the    basic    open^iearth 
furnace  and  thus  make  a  high-grade 
steel  which   compares  very  favorably 
with  the  best  crucible  steel  in  quality, 
and  costs  less. 

The  three  types  of  electric  furnaces  used 

in  refining  steel  are  (1)  the  ndi&ti<m  arc  type 

in  which  the  ctirrcnt  ores  directly  fram  tbe 

positive  to  the  negative  dectrode,  both  beng 

Buspaided  above  tbe  ba'Ji;  (2)  tbe  arc  rcsist- 

aDce  type  in  which  the  cuireot  ana  from 

po^tive  electrode  Ui  bath  and  arcs  or  is  oaa- 

ducted  from  the  bath  to  negatiTe  electrodes; 

and  (3)  tbe  induction  type  in  which  the  bath 

of  metal  fonns  the  closed  secondary  circuit 

Btep-down '  transfonner.     Thtee^hase 

alternating  current  is  generally  used  in  these 

A.  .pout;  B,  el^i^'i  ».  ™t;  f .  h<«rti>      funwces.    A  Hfroult  furnace  irf  Type  No.  2 

''  has   been   built  with   a   capacity  of   25  toot 

per  charge.     On  account  of  its  efficiency  and 

adaptubility  the  H^roult  furnace  is   used  more  than   any  other  electric  furnace  for 

refining  steel.     Fig,  6  shows  one  of  the  small  single-phase  H^roult  furaaces.     In  the 

larger  furnaces  three-pbase  current  is  used  and  the  three  electrodes  are  set  over  the 

bath  on  the  apices  of  an  equilateral  triangle.    In  refining  hot  metal  the  larger  H^iouH 

furnaces  consume  from  150  to  200  kilowatt  houia  per  ton  of  poured  metal  and  require 

about  1  to  l)  hours  for  purification.    With  cold  metal  tbe  time  required  is  thiee  to 

four  times  as  long  and  energy  consumption  is  from  four  to  six  times  as  great. 


—Transverse  Section  of  H6roult  ; 
Electric  Furnace. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON   AND  STEEL  SHAPES 

OOB.  Essentials  In  the  Production  of  Sht^s. — Iron  and  steel  finds 
outlet  in  engineering  construction  in  shapes  produced  either  by  casting 
or  some  form  of  mechanical  working.  In  the  former  operation,  the 
metal  is  melted  and  poured  into  molds  made  in  sand  or  other  suitable 
refractory  substance;  fluidity  of  metal  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  cast 
iron,  steel,  or  malleable  cast  iron.  Mechanical  working  of  the  metal, 
however,  results  in  improved  physical  quality,  and  where  this  is  essential, 
the  required  shape  is  produced  by  forging  or  rolling.  For  the  latter  opera- 
tions malleability,  at  least  while  hot,  is  essential,  and  consequently  cast 
iron  ifi  not  suitable.  Intricate  or  special  shapes  are  produced  by  direct 
forging;  or  where  numerous  pieces  of  the  same  form  are  required,  by 
drop  forging  with  dies.  By  far  the  greatest  tonnage  of  shapes  required 
in  engineering  construction  is  of  certain  standard  sections,  uniform  in 
croes-section  throughout  a  length  which  is,  in  general,  relatively  much 
greater  than  the  cross-section.  Rolling  mills  can  produce  such  shapes 
in  quantity  at  a  speed  much  greater  and  a  cost  much  lower  than  any  method 
of  forging  or  casting. 

606.  Ingots. — Steel  intended  for  rolling  or  forging  is  cast  into  ingots. 
These  vary  in  shape  and  size,  but  in  rolling  mill  practice  are  usually  square 
or  rectangular  in  cross-section,  12  by  12 
in.  to  20  by  20  in.  or  IS  by  24  in.,  and 
from  5  to  8  ft.  long.  The  mold  is  of 
cast  iron,  3  to  6  in.  thick,  with  open  top 
and  bottom.  The  ingot  mold  is  set 
upon  end  on  an  iron  bottom  plate,  either 
stationary  upon  the  castii^  floor,  or  on 
cars  to  enable  prompt  removal  of  the 
ingots  after  pourii^.  llie  mold  has  a 
gradual  tt^ier  in  cross-section  from  bot- 
tom tc  top,  to  facilitate  freeing  of  the 
ingot.  Steel  is  poured  into  the  open  top 
of  the  ingot  mold  from  a  large  ladle.  Fig. 
the  bottom,  and  handled  by  a  crane. 


Fio.  1.— The  Valvular  Ladle. 


,  with  nozzle  and  stopper  at 
When  the  steel  has  solidified 
sufficiently,  ibo  mold  is  stripped  from  the  ingot  by  Ufting  the  former; 
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or  in  case  of  sticking,  by  forcing  downwards  upon  the  ingot  with  a 
plunger  at  the  same  time  that  the  ingot  mold  is  lifted. 

The  following  defects  are  present  to  some  degree  in  all  ingots:  pipes, 
blow-holes,  Begregation,  slag,  and  a  very  coarsely  crystalline  structure, 
termed  ingotism.  As  the  ingot  cools  the  outside  quickly  forms  a  sohd 
shell  surrounding  a  molten  interior.  The  shrink- 
age which  accompanies  the  cooling  of  tbe  interior 
produces  a  pipe.  Blow-holes  result  from  entrapped 
gases  and  from  the  sohdification  of  certain  im- 
purities which  shrink  more  than  the  iron  in 
cooling.  Segregation  of  the  impurities  is  caused 
both  from  the  rejection  of  impurities  by  the 
exterior  as  it  solidifies  and  also  by  the  differences 
in  density,  the  impurities  being  lighter  than  iron. 
These  defects  are  idealized  in  Fig.  2.  Ingotism  is 
produced  through  slow  cooling  from  a  very  bigb 
temperature. 

The  head  of  the  pipe,  most  of  the  slag  and 
much  of  the  badly  segregated  metal  can  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  off  (cropping)  the  upper  third 
of  the  ingot.  The  evil  effects  of  blow-holes  and 
ingotism  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  proper  me- 
chanical treatment  at  a  high  temperature. 

A  long  rectangular  ingot  cast  on  end  makes 
a  satisfactory  form  for  rapid  handling  and  for  the 
initial  roughing  down  in  the  rolhng  mill.  Also, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  segrega- 
tion of  impurities  and  the  pipe  or  cavity  due  to  shrinkage  in  solidification 
to  the  last  cooling  portion  at  the  center  and  top  of  the  ingot.  This 
defective  portion  can  subsequently  be  cropped  or  sheared  off  during 
rolling  to  the  proper  amount  to  ensure  sound  steel. 

607.  Heat  Treatment  ctf  Ingots. — Rolling  or  forging  of  the  ingot 
immediately  after  stripping  is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  outside  is  at  proper 
temperature,  the  inside  is  so  hot  that  there  is  liabihty  of  squirting  out  of 
the  fluid  interior  when  pressure  is  applied.  While  if  the  interior  is  at 
rolling  temperature,  the  exterior  is  too  cold.  The  remedy  is  "  soaking  " 
of  the  ingot.  Theoretically  all  that  is  required  is  a  pit  with  efficient  heat 
insulation  so  that  interior  and  exterior  temperatures  of  the  stripped  ingot 
can  be  equahzed  to  the  proper  degree  by  diffusion.  Actually,  however, 
soaking  pits  are  gas-fired  furnaces  equipped  with  regenerators.  Thus  tbe 
ingot  can  be  brought  to  any  desired  temperature  for  rolling  regardless  of 
stripping  conditions;  also  there  will  be  a  r^pilar  supply  of  ingots  to  satisfy 
the  continuous  requirements  of  the  mill,  despite  the  intermittent  deliver^' 
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of  the  fumace;  and  no  confufiion,  in  case  of  accident  or  delay  at  either  mill 
or  furnace,  will  reEiult. 

608.  General  Method  of  Rolling  Shapes. — When  an  ingot  is  inserted 
between  two  revolving  rolls  it  is  drawn  through  them  in  the  direction 
of  rotation,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  downward  and  upward  pres- 
sure upon  the  metal,  and  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  travel,  which  results 
in  a  reduction  of  thickness,  a  slight  increase  in  width,  and  a  material 
increase  in  length.  A  pair  of  simple  rolls  would  in  a  single  pass  reduce 
an  originally  square  bar  to  a  rectangular  one  of  even  thickness  equal 
to  that  of  the  distance  between  the  rolls;  the  width,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  original,  and  of  somewhat  irregular  and 
bulging  outline,  due  to  the  downward  pressure  without  side  restraint. 
By  a  second  pass  through  the  same  rolls,  this  time  edge  on,  a  square  bar 
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»  of  FlnigMng  Rolls 

Fio.  3.— Typical  Roll  Paesea  in  Forming  a  10-incb  I-bcam.     (Illinois  Steel  Co.) 

is  obtained  of  dimensions  equal  to  the  distance  between  rolls,  and  of 
increased  length  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  reduction  of  original  sec- 
tion. By  successive  passes  through  rolls  of  varying  distances  of  separation, 
or  by  adjusting  the  center  distance  of  a  single  pair  of  rolls,  and  by  quarter 
turning,  or  edging  the  piece  as  required,  a  square  or  rectangular  bar  of 
uniform  cross-section  may  be  rapidly  produced. 

Or  the  same  result  may  be  olitained  in  rolls  of  fixed  center  distance, 
which  have  grooves  turned  in  their  surfaces  of  proper  dimensions  for  the 
successive  reductions.  Again,  by  varying  the  character  of  the  grooves, 
a  wide  variety  of  cross-sections,  can  be  produced.  Fig.  3  illustrates  types 
of  rolls  used  in  forming  I-beams.  It  alSb  shows  the  shapes  assumed  by 
a  bloom  as  it  is  gradually  reduced  to  an  I-beam. 

609.  Rolling  Mills. — Rolling  mills  have  been  developed  from  the  origi- 
nal type  with  a  single  pair  of  rolls,  or  two-high  stand.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  a  limited  capacity,  since  succeeding  passes  are  made  only  by 
sending  the  piece  back  idle  over  the  roll  stand,  with  consequent  loss  of 
time  and  heat.     The  three-high  mill  has  been  adopted  for  the  rolling 
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of  moat  standard  shapes.  It  consists  of  three  rolls  with  th^  axsa  in  tlie 
same  plane,  and  so  driven  that  by  passing  the  bar  through  the  lower 
pair  in  one  direction,  and  through  the  upper  pair  on  the  return,  reduction 
is  obtained  in  both  directions.  For  sections  of  great  weight  requiring 
very  heavy  mills  with  rolls  of  large  diameter,  the  lift  from  lower  to  upper 
passes  becomes  impracticable;  but  rolling  in  each  direction  is  accom- 
plished by  reversal  of  rotation  of  the  two^iigh  stand  after  each  pass.  In 
rolhng  rods  or  other  shapes  of  very  great  lengths,  there  is  much  loes  of 
time  and  cooling  of  the  piece,  even  in  three-high  mills,  if  each  peas  is  begun 
only  after  completion  of  the  preceding  one.  By  looping  the  rod  back 
through  the  next  pass  as  soon  as  the  entering  end  comes  through  the 
rolls,  several  reductions  may  be  effected  simultaneously  on  the  same  rod, 
with  great  saving  in  time  and  heat.  The  capacity  of  the  "  looping  mill  " 
may  be  obtained  by  the  "  continuous  mill."  In  this  case  the  several  stands 
of  two  high  rolls  are  set  in  tandem,  and  properly  geared  to  speed  up  suc- 
cessive passes  to  take  care  of  the  increased  length  of  bar  resulting  frcon  each 
reduction.  The  "  universal  mill  "  has  a  set  of  small  roUs  with  their  axes 
vertical;  by  varying  the  center  distances  of  horizontal  and  vertical  sets  of 
rolls,  a  great  variety  of  flat  sections  can  be  produced  without  multiplicity 
of  rolls. 

Ingots  are  rolled  into  blooms  or  billets,  usually  a  rectangular  or  square 
fonn  10  by  10  to  2  by  2  in.  in  cross-section,  on  two-high  reversing  mills. 
The  billets  are  sheared  to  the  length  required  in  the  subsequent  rolling 
operation,  and  are  usually  reheated. 

Rolling  mills  have  undergone  much  development,  with  resultant 
increase  of  output  and  elimination  of  hand  labor.  Heavy  material  is 
fed  into'the  rolls  by  geared  roller  tables,  and  these  tables  in  turn  are  made  of 
the  lifting,  tilting,  or  transfer  type  to  raise  the  bars  from  lower  to  upper 
passes  or  transfer  them  to  others  in  different  stands  of  the  same  mill 
train.  The  power  required  for  driving  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to  several 
thousand  horse-power;  heavy  mills  are  usually  driven  by  direct  connec- 
tion to  steam  engines,  while  electric  motors  have  had  much  application 
for  smaller  mills,  and  especially  for  auxihary  equipment.  The  output  of 
mills  varies  greatly.  With  light  sections  such  as  thin  sheets  and  strips 
it  may  be  as  low  as  10  tons  per  twenty-four  hours;  while  certain  mills 
will  produce  4000  tons  of  billets  or  rails  in  the  same  period. 

Most  standard  sections — rails,  I-beams,  channels,  angles,  round  and 
square  bars,  etc. — are  produced  in  three-high  mills  with  rolls  of  fixed 
center  distances  and  grooved  to  the  special  shapes. 

The  successive  passes  through  the  rolls  from  ingot  or  billet  to  finie^ied 
section  are  given  in  Fig.  4  for  typical  shapes.  In  the  design  of  the  succes- 
sive passes,  the  aim  is  to  effect  not  only  the  reduction  witii  mftyimiim 
speed  and  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  to  so  shape  the  grooves  or  turn 
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the  bar  that  work  will  be  done  aa  umformly  and,  to  ae  great  an  extent  as 
praeticable,  upon  all  sides  of  the  section,  and  thus  obtain  the  beneficial 
^ects  of  the  mechanical  treatment  throughout  the  section. 

Specialized  lines  of  manufacture  include  plates,  sheets,  pipe  and 
wire. 

610.  Plates. — Plates  are  of  {-in.  thickness  and  upwards.  The  ingot 
is  rolled  into  a  rectangular  slab  of 
croaa-aection  sufficient  to  produce  the 
length  and  thickness  of  plate  desired. 
The  slabs  are  cut  to  a  length  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  width  of  the  plate 
to  be  rolled.  These  slabs  are  reheatedj 
and  put  through  a  two-high  reversing 
or  special  three-high  mill  with  fiat  rolk ; 
the  long  side  of  the  slab  being  parallel 
to  the  roll  axes.  The  rolls  are  screwed 
down  in  successive  passes  until  the 
plate  has  been  reduced  to  the  required 
gauge.  After  cooUng  it  is  straightened 
in  a  special  set  of  rolls  and  sheared  to 
size. 

Rolled  plates  may  be  obtained  up 
to  2J  in.  in  thickness,  up  to  132  in.  in 
width,  or  up  to  85  ft.  loi^. 

611.  Sheets. — Sheets  are  thin  plates 
from  -rir  to  i  in,  in  thickness.  Billets 
are  first  rolled  into  sheet  bars  of  rect- 
angular section  )  by  8  to  1  by  10  in., 
on  three-h^  mills.  The  sheet  bars 
aro  cut  to  a  length  equal  to  the  width 
of  sheet  to  be  rolled.  After  heatii^,  a 
pair  of  bars  are  rolled  at  the  same 
time,  but  separately,  on  a  two-high  mill 
with  plain  rolls,  and  with  hand  handling 
and  screw  downs  to  regulate  thickness. 
After  some  reduction,  the  two  pieces 
are  rolled  together,  one  on  top  of  the 
other  until  too  cold  for  further  work. 
From  two  to  four  sheets  are  then  placed  in  a  pack,  doubled  by  bending 
transversely  and  stEunping  Sat,  and  reheated.  The  pack  of  four  to  eight 
sheets  is  rolled  to  gf^e,  after  which  it  is  sheared  and  opened.  The  sheets 
are  annealed,  and  then  given  the  various  surface  finishes  or  coatings 
required  in  service. 


J 


Fig.  4.-<JliaiiBt8  of  Shape  in  Roll- 
iDg  .(a)  an  IDO-lb.  I-beam;  (6)  on 
UKll  in.  Angle,  (/ron  ^je,  Vol. 
92,  p.  968  and  1037.) 
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612.  P^tes. — Pipea  or  tubes  may  be  seamless,  lap-welded,  or  butt- 
welded.    Seamless  tubes  are  made  by  piercing  a  round  billet  while  it  is 
being  distorted  by  a.  set  of  special  skew  rolls;  or  by  gradually  pressing  a 
plate  into  a  closed  end  cup  or  tube.    These  hollow  billets  are  drawn 
(hot  or  cold)  to  size  over  a  mandrel  and  through  dies.    The  principal 
outlet  is  for  boiler  tubes,  bicycle  tubing,  etc., 
fi)  MgLj  wnn  «Mfftii  ma       where   maximum    strength    and    lightness    are 
desired. 

Lap-welded  tubes  are  made  from  skelp,  a  flat 
strip  rolled  to  proper  thickness  and  of  a  width 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  plus  the 
lap,  F^.  5.  The  edges  of  the  skelp  are  slightly 
beveled  or  scarfed  to  prevent  too  great  an  excess 
of  metal  at  the  lap.  Up  to  12  in.  in  diameter, 
bending  to  circular  form  is  done  by  drawing  the 
heated  skelp  through  a.  bell-mouthed  die;  larger 
sizes  are  formed  by  putting  the  plate  sidewise 
through  a  set  of  three  bending  rolls.  The  formed 
pipe  is  then  heated  to  welding  temperature  and 
passed  through  a  pair  of  rolls  with  grooves, 
corresponding  to  the  outride  diameter  of  the 
pipe.  The  roll  pressure  is  resisted  by  a  mandrel 
or  ball  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  which  is  mounted 
between  the  rolls  and  on  the  end  of  a  long  rod. 
The  pipe  is  then  sized  in  grooved  rolls  and  finished 
and  straightened  with  a  pair  of  skew  rolls.  Lap- 
welded  pipe  is  used  for  boiler  tubes  and  for  steam 
and  hydrauUc  piping  to  withstand  high  pressure 
and  is  made  in  diameters  U  to  30  in. 

Butt-welded  pipe  is  made  from  skelp  which  is 
welded  along  the  butt  joint  without  lap.  The 
strips  are  heated  to  welding  temperature;  then  drawn  from  the  furnace 
through  a  bell  mouthed-die,  Fig.  5,  which  curls  the  strip  to  a  circular 
form  and  forces  the  edges  tt^ther  with  sufficient  pressure  to  effect  a 
continuous  weld.  The  pipe  is  finished  by  passing  through  a  pair  of 
grooved  sizing  rolls.  Butt-welded  pipe  is  made  in  sizes  from  }  to  3  in.  in 
diameter;  it  is  used  for  gas  and  water  pipe  and  miscellaneous  purposes 
where  not  subjected  to  great  pressure. 

613.  Wire. — Rods  are  rolled  in  looping  or  continuous  mills  to  about 
a  i  or  j  in.  in  diameter,  coiled  into  bundles,  and  pickled  in  acid  to  remove 
scale.  Further  reduction  is  effected  by  cold  drawing  through  dies  of  high- 
carbon  steel.  The  drawbench  consists  of  the  drawplate  and  a  power  reel 
for  pulling  ihe  wire  through  and  coiling.    Successive  reductions  may  be 
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made  on  individual  benches;  or  by  multiple  drawing  in  which  caae  the  coil 
is  reeled  only  after  reduction  in  several  dies.  A  power  reel  is  provided 
between  each  pair  of  plat«8  around  which  the  wire  ia  given  a  couple  of 
turns.  After  several  reductions  the  wire  becomes  hard  and  brittle  because  ' 
of  overstrain,  and  must  be  annealed  before  drawing  can  be  continued. 
Speed  of  drawing  is  from  75  to  750  ft.  per  minute,  depending  on  size  and 
hardness  of  wire;  reduction  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  per  hole. 

614.  Forging  and  Presang. — Whereas  it  is  only  possible  to  roll  mem- 
bers of  uniform  cross-section  and  for  every  change  in  cross-section  it  ia 
necessary  to  provide  a  special  set  of  rolls,  forging  provides  a  means  of 
securing  fine-grained,  strong  and  tough  parts  of  almost  any  required 
design.  Forging  rec|Uires  little  expense,  for  special  tool  equipment  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  consumed  does  entail 
a  much  heavier  fuel  and  labor  charge  than  rolling.  Since  in  forging 
the  part  is  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator  it  is  possible 
to  finish  it  at  just  the  right  heat  and  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  blows 
in  manner  suited  to  securing  a  fine-grained  product.  The  effect  of  the 
hammer  blow,  however,  is  not  deep  seated,  consequently  the  proeess 
is  beet  adapted  to  sections  under  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness. 

Small  forgings  may  be  made  directly  from  ingots  or  from  roUed  bars. 
Ingots  for  small  forgings  are  usually  square  or  rectangular  in  form,  those 
for  large  parte  are  cast  in  hexagonal  sections  with  fluted  surfaces.  The 
latter  type  of  ingot  is  less  liable  to  crack  in  cooling  than  a  square  section. 
After  cropping  the  remainder  of  the  ingot  is  brought  to  a  light  red  heat 
in  a  non-roxidizing  flame  and  taken  to  the  forge.  Since  the  interior  of  a 
laige  ingot  is  often  under  high  tensile  stress  due  to  cooling  strains,  reheats 
ing  must  be  done  at  a  very  slow  rate  in  order  to  avoid  cracking.  Often 
with  ingote  weighing  many  tons  one  or  two  days  is  required  for  reheating. 

When  the  parte  are  of  small  size  and  the  required  number  is  small, 
reduction  of  the  ingot  or  bar  is  accomplished  by  the  hand  hammer  or  sledge 
on  the  smith's  anvil.  If  a  large  number  of  small  parte  are  wanted  dr(yp 
forgings  are  made.  They  are  formed  between  dies  which  are  attached 
to  the  anvil  and  head  of  a  steam  hammer.  In  shaping  intricate  i>arte 
approach  to  final  form  is  gradually  made  through  the  use  of  a  number  of 
sete  of  dies.  Drop  forging  are  very  commonly  used  in  making  various 
types  of  levers,  wrenches,  small  connectit^  rods  and  crank  shafts.  They 
are  superior  to  steel  castings  in  quality  on  account  of  the  mechanical 
work  done  upon  them;  but  unless  large  quantities  are  wanted,  they  are 
more  expensive  due  to  high  cost  of  dies. 

Large  forgings  are  reduced  from  the  ingot  under  double-acting  steam 
hammers  which  range  in  capacity  up  to  30  or  40  tons  and  are  capable 
of  striking  100  to  300  blows  per  minute.  The  ingot  is  clamped  to  a  very 
heavy  bar,  called  a  porter  bar,  which  ia  slung  in  an  endless  chain  in  such 
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manner  that  the  for^ng  may  be  pushed  backward  or  forward  under  the 
hammer,  or  rotated  as  desired.  In  making  heavy  shafting  it  is  good 
practice  to  bore  out  the  central  portion  of  the  ingot  before  reheating  thia 
rendering  it  easier  to  heat  and  reducing  the  probabihty  of  cracking.  When 
the  ingot  is  foiled,  a  long  bar  fitted  with  s  head  like  a  torpedo,  called  a 
mandrel,  is  thrust  into  the  hole  and  kept  under  the  hammer.  As  the  ingot  ia 
revolved  and  hammered  on  the  outside  the  mandrel  acts  as  an  anvil  on  the 
interior.  In  this  manner  the  metal  of  the  hollow  section  is  rendered  much 
more  compact  and  uniform  io  structure  and  properties  than  is  possible  with 
a  solid  section.  Forging  is  usually  stopped  when  the  color  becomes  a  dull 
red.    If  further  foi^ng  is  required  the  part  ia  again  reheated  to  a  bright  red. 

Pressing.  Armor  plate,  cannon  tubes,  heavy  shafting  and  other  thick 
heavy  masses  of  steel  requiring  mechanical  treatment  are  most  effectively 
worked  under  heavy  hydraulic  presses.  The  actios  of  the  press  is  much 
deeper  than  that  of  the  ateam  hammer  or  the  rolling  mill.  Furtherrnore, 
the  press  effects  a  reduction  in  size  of  large  parts  more  quickly  than  the 
steam  hammer.  Presses  range  in  capacity  from  500  to  14,000  tons  and 
are  operated  under  pressures  of  800  to  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

616.  Casting  Steel. — Steel  castings  are  most  effectively  used  for 
intricate  parts  which  cannot  be  rolled  or  forged  and  which  must  possess 
h^h  strength  and  toughness;  also  when  the  required  number  of  parts  is 
small  and  the  cost  of  equipment  prohibits  rolling  or  forging.  With  prop^ 
care  in  manufacture,  castings  can  be  made  having  strength  equal  to  the 
rolled  or  forged  product  but  somewhat  inferior  in  ductility  and  toughness. 

Steel  castings  are  made  from  metal  smelted  by  the  crucible,  Bessemer, 
open-hearth  or  electric  furnace  processes.  For  smajl  and  medium  size 
caatingB  of  the  very  best  grade,  the  electric  furnace,  or  the  electric  furnace 
in  conjunction  with  an  acid  Bessemer  converter  or  basic  open-hearth 
furnace,  is  superior  to  all  other  processes.  It  is,  however,  less  adaptable 
to  a  wide  variety  of  work  than  the  crucible  process,  which  is  commonly  used 
for  very  small  casting  of  all  grades  and  quahties.  For  the  production  of 
very  lai^  castings  sjid  for  obtaining  a  large  tonnage  of  standardized 
castings  of  medium  size  with  continuous  operation,  the  acid  open-hearth 
furnace  is  very  efficient  and  turns  out  an  excellent  product.  The  ba^e 
open-hearth  process  shares  the  same  field  of  production,  but  makes  castings 
somewhat  inferior  in  quality  and  less  costly  than  those  gotten  from  the 
acid  open  hearth.  For  intermittent  operation  and  a  variable  tonnage 
demand,  the  acid  Bessemer  process  is  well  adapted.  Baby  converters 
of  the  Tropenas  type  are  often  used  where  the  output  is  small.  The 
quality  of  acid  Bessemer  castings  is  in  general  inferior  to  that  which  can 
be  gotten  from  the  other  processes. 

Patterns  for  steel  castings  are  commonly  designed  with  an  allowance 
J  in.  per  foot  for  shrinkage.    The  castings  are  formed  in  green  sand  or 
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dry  sand  molds  which  are  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  used  for 
cast  iron  (Art.  747).  With  steel  castings,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
care  must  be  exercised  to  properly  vent  both  molds  and  cores,  to  provide 
adequate  gates  for  rapid  filling  of  the  mold,  and  to  install  a  sufi&ciency 
of  properly  placed  risers  in  order  that  the  interior  of  heavy  sections  may 
be  kept  full  of  hot  metal  until  the  whole  is  frozen.  Chills  are  sometimes 
used  to  hasten  solidification  during  pouring  and  reduce  blow-holes. 

Owing  to  the  great  shrinkage  of  steel  in  cooling,  intricate  castings, 
or  those  which  vary  considerably  in  cross-section,  must  be  separated  from 
the  mold  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  solidified  in  order  to  prevent  cracking. 
After  the  casting  have  been  cooled  slowly  under  sand  or  in  a  heated  furnace 
the  sprues  are  broken  or  cut  off  and  the  surfaces  are  freed  from  sand. 

Steel  castings  which  arb  to  be  subjected  to  heavy  stresses  should 
always  be  annealed  for  two  to  four  hours  at  a  temperature  above  the 
upper  critical  [wint  (Art.  697).  Annealing  not  only  removes  internal 
shrinkage  stresses  but  also  refines  the  grain  and  renders  the  casting  stronger, 
tougher  and  more  ductile.  The  toughness  of  castings  of  uniform  section 
can  be  considerably  increased  by  quenching  in  oil  and  reheating  to  a 
temperature  just  below  the  critical  range. 

616.  Statistics. — Production  statistics  of  standard  shapes  and  sections 
are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1.— TONNAGE  OP  PRINCIPAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  OP 

UNITED  STATES  FOR  1914.     (Lonq  Tons) 

From  Mineral  Industry,  1914 


Rails 

Plat«s  and  sheets 

Nail  aad  spike  pl&tes 

Wire  rods 

Structural  shapes 

Merchant  bars 

Reinforcing  bare 

Skelp,  flud  and  pipe  iron 

Long  angle  epbce  and  tie-plate  bars,  etc ,  . . 

Boops 

Bands  and  cotton  ties 

RoUed  sheet  piling 

Railroad  ties 

All  other  finished  rolled  product 

Forging  blooms,  billets,  etc 

Exports  of  blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  etc. . 


264,340 
50,295 


1,945,095 
4,e62,&&6 


2,029,143 
1,960,460 
288,471 
1,718,091 
372,757 
211,028 
345,739 
35,314 
33,249 
714,116 
331,024 
90,446 


1,167,776  17,202,420 


Total. 

1,946,006 

4,719,246 

38,573 

2,431,714 

2,031,124 

2,523,631 

288,471 

1,982,431 

423,052 

.  211,028 

346,019 

35,314 

33,249 

937,918 

331,524 

91,907 

18,370,196 
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CHAPTER  XX 
FORMATION  AND   STRUCTURE   OF  ALLOYS 
Alloys  in  "Genebal 

617.  Reasons  for  Makiog  Alloys. — In  geDeral,  the  properties  desired 
in  a  metal  to  be  used  in  engineering  construction  are  not  embodied  to  the 
beat  advantage  in  any  single  metal,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  mixing  of 
two  or  more  metals  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Such  mixtures  of  metals  , 
or  metallic  substances  are  classed  as  alloys,  and  they  form  one  of  the  most 
important  subdivisions  of  metallurgy. 

618.  Mixtures. — The  properties  of  alloys  are  infiuenced  by  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  components;  but  of  equal  importance,  in  fact  in 
many  instances  of  predominating  importance,  is  the  influence  of  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  mixture.  The  constituents  may  form  a  simple  mixture, 
coherent  of  course,  but  existing  in  the  mass  as  distinct  individuals.  The 
properties  of  such  a  mixture  are  in  lai^  measure  an  average  of  those  of 
the  components,  and  vary  with  the  relative  proportions;  this  general  rela- 
tion may  be  modified  to  varying  extents  by  the  relative  adhesion  of  unlike 
particles  as  compared  with  the  cohesion  of  the  like  constituents,  and  by 
the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  aggregate  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
components  and  physical  conditions  of  manufacture. 

619.  Chemical  Compounds. — In  extreme  contrast  to  the  above,  the 
components  may  have  such  a  dogrcc  of  affinity  that  they  unite  in  atomic 
proportions  to  form  a  chemical  compound,  a  new  unit  substance  in  which 
the  individuality  of  the  constituents  is  lost,  and  which  may  have  physical 
properties  distinct  from  and  unrelated  to  those  of  the  components  of  the 
alloy.  IntermetaUic  compounds  play  an  important  role  in  the  considera- 
tion of  alloys,  the  carbide  FeaC  being  of  especial  influence  on  the  proper- 
ties of  steel. 

620.  Solid  Solutions. — The  above-mentioned  conditions  are  largely 
special,  and  represent  the  extremes  or  end  relations  in  the  possible  degrees 
of  miscibihty  of  the  constituents  of  alloys.  Between  is  the  wide  gap  in 
which  the  components  are  mutually  soluble  to  the  extent  that  they  become 
blended  into  a  homogeneous  unit  with  loss  of  visible  evidence  (even 
microscopic)  of  isolation  of  particles,  and  yet  where  there  is  not  that 
absolute    loss   of   individuality   which   accompanies   chemical   union   in 
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atomic  propoi*tionB.  Solid  solutions  are  important  factors  in  the  study  of 
alloys;  the  resultant  properties  may  differ  in  varying  degrees  from  those 
of  the  components,  according  as  the  order  of  solubility  approaches  that  of 
definite  chemical  union  as  a  new  compound. 

Constituents  of  an  alloy  may  be  only  partially  soluble;  that  is,  solid 
solutions  may  result  from  addition  of  either  component  to  the  other  up 
to  certain  limits  of  saturation,  beyond  which  there  results  a  simple  mixture 
between  these  saturated  solid  solutions.  Again,  a  nintermetaUic  compound 
may  form  a  simple  mixture  or  a  solid  solution  with  the  components  of  the 
mixture,  or  with  a  second  compound  of  different  atomic  proportions  in 
the  same  series  of  constituents. 

621.  Me^ods  of  Making  Alloys. — Alloys  may  be  made  in  various  ways ; 
those  of  greatest  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  engi- 
neering construction  are  by  fusion  of  the  constituents  and  solidification 
after  mixture,  and  by  diffusion,  where  the  body  metal  is  in  thb  solid  state, 
and  the  diffusing  material  is  solid,  hquid  or  gas.  The  first-named  method 
is  most  comon  and  is  employed  where  uniformity  of  material  is  desired 
throt^iout  the  entire  section;  while  the  latter  is  chieSy  of  value  in 
imparting  a  surface  condition  to  a  section  which  will  give  it  a  desired 
composition  and  properties  different  from  those  of  the  body  material 
proper.  In  the  formation  of  alloys  by  fusion,  complete  solubility  of  the 
constituents  in  the  hquid  state  is  usually  desired  (that  is,  within  the 
useful  range  of  composition);  otherwise  differences  of  specific  gravity 
of  the  components  will  result  in  hquation  and  consequent  irregularities  of 
composition  throughout  the  mass,  'especially  if  the  mixture  is  held  in 
hquid  and  quiescent  condition  for  a  period  of  time.  But  the  solubility 
of  metals  is  a  function  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  particularly  of  the 
state  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  while  there  may  be  perfect  miscibihty 
while  fusion  exists,  sohdification  may  result  in  a  solubility  which  is  cimi- 
plete,  partial,  or  nil.  Perfect  homogeneity  of  Hquid  is  no  criterion  of 
structure  in  the  sohd;  the  latter  may  be  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous 
— a  sohd  solution  or  a  simple  mechanical  mixture.  Furthermore,  the 
degree  of  miscibility,  or  especially  the  limits  of  8aturati<m,  being  a  function 
of  the  temperature,  may  alter  by  diffusion  with  changes  of  temperature 
below  that  of  solidification.  Diffusion  in  the  solid  state  is,  however, 
comparatively  slow,  and  it  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  relatively  high 
temperatures  for  long  periods  of  time  that  alterations  of  structure  occur. 
Fortunately  such  variations  are  not  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
changes  in  temperature  to  which  constructive  materials  are  subjected  in 
customaiy  service. 

^2.  AUotropy. — Certain  metals  have  characteristic  changes  of  state 
(evidenced  by  alteration  of  crystal  form,  physical  properties,  etc.)  while 
in  one  of  the  usually  recognized  states  of  sohd,  liquid  or  gas.     Such  a 
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modification  is  called  "  allotropic."  A  solid  alloy,  which  has  as  one  of 
its  constituents  a  metal  exhibiting  allotropy,  may  undergo  transition  in 
passing  through  the  temperature  normal  for  such  allotropic  change- 
Iron  undergoes  allotropic  modifications  in  the  solid  state,  and  these  are  of 
extreme  importance  in  heat-treatment  processes. 

Variations  in  degree  of  solubility  of  constituents  result  in  differences 
in  type  of  structure  of  the  alloy;  these  in  turn  are  accompanied  by  variar 
tions  in  its  physical  properties.  Utilization  of  the  effects  of  alloying 
vastly  broadens  the  6eld  of  usefulness  of  the  primary  metals.  The  range 
of  utility  is  iniluenced  and  complicated  by  the  changes  accompanying 
variations  in  character  and  number  of  constituents,  their  miscibility  rela- 
tions and  the  modifying  effects  of  allotro)^. 

623.  Crystalline  Structure  of  Metals. — Metals  are  crystalline,  that  is, 
they  are  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  crystals  of  definite  form  which  is  a 
constant  for  each  metal.  Solidification  from  a  meltj  in  the  case  of  a  single, 
pure  metal,  will  be  by  formation  of  numerous  small  definitely  formed 
crystals  in  these  parts  of  the  melt  which  have  reached  the  freezing  tem- 
perature, which  is  a  constant  for  the  single  metal.  Upon  these  ciystals 
as  nuclei,  others  will  build  as  solidification  progresses,  attaching  them- 
eelves  regularly  with  crystfil  faces  together,  and  making  up  a^^regates, 
each  of  which  has  a  resultant  orientation  of  axes  of  crystallization  depend- 
ent upon  the  purely  accidental  position  of  ite  nucleus  in  the  melt.  As 
soUdification  approaches  completion,  there  will  be  interference  to  further 
growth  along  lines  of  contact  between  different  aggregates,  and  with  com- 
plete solidification,  a  single  pure  metal  will  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
grains,  with  irregular  boundaries  resulting  from  the  contact  lines  of  the 
individual  crystalline  aggregates  which  constitute  the  several  grains. 
Typical  structures  of  this  character  are  given  in  F^.  1.  The  structure 
is  of  necessity  homogeneous,  and  the  strength  and  other  properties  will 
be  those  of  the  single  metal;  however,  variations  may  result  from  differences 
in  average  size  of  grains,  which  in  turn  may  be  influenced  hy  cooling 
conditions  which  affect  the  number  end  distribution  of  nuclei  of  crj'stal- 
lization.  Variations  in  properties  may  also  be  caused  by  differences  in 
the  relative  cohesion  along  the  contact  faces  of  the  crystals  making  up 
the  individual  grains,  as  compared  with  that  along  the  boundaries  or 
contacts  between  the  separate  a^regates  or  grains. 

624.  Effects  of  Solubility  Relations  in  Alloys.— When  two  or  more 
metals  are  mixed  to  form  an  alloy,  solubility  relations  have  great  influence 
upon  the  precession  of  freezing  and  the  structure  of  the  resultant  alloy. 
If  the  relations  of  the  constituents  are  such  that  chemical  combination 
results,  and  the  amounts  are  of  proper  atomic  proportions,  solidification 
will  progress  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  of  a  single  pure  metal. 
An  intermetallic  compound  is  essentially  a  unit  substance;  it  will  freeae 
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at  constant  temperature,  and  it  must  exhibit  a  homogeneous  structure 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  grains,  each  composed  of  an  a^regate  of  unforni 
crystals. 

With  relations  of  solubility  other  than  that  of  chemical  combination, 
solidification  proceeds  selectively,  and  is  almost  always  spread  over  a  range 
of  temperature,  as  distinguished  from  the  constant  freezing  temperature 
of  a  single  metal.  In  subjecting  a  material  to  conditions  which  tend  to 
change  its  state,  there  is  a  resistance  opposed  by  the  substance  which  tends 
to  counteract  such  transition.  In  the  case  of  a  single  substance,  this  is  by 
sacrifice  of  part  of  the  mass,  which  in  freezing  liberates  its  latent  heat 
of  solidification  and  thus  by  a  tendency  to  bold  up  the  normaUy  falling 


Fio.  1.— Photomicrographs  of   Pure    Metals  Showing   Cryatiilline   Structure   (a)    of 
Swedish  Iron  (6)  of  Copper.     (Fig.  16. — Courtesy  of  Sauveur  and  Boylston.) 

temperature,  tends  to  keep  the  remainder  of  the  mnns  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion. With  two  or  more  metals  in  mixture,  tlirrc  is  the  pos.sibility  of 
resistance  to  change  of  state  by  liberation  of  heat  during  freezing  of  a 
portion  of  the  mass,  as  noted  above  for  a  single  metal;  in  addition  there 
is  the  added  possibility  of  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the  mass,  which  differs 
in  composition  from  the  body  material  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture of  freezing.  Thus  there  is  enrichment,  by  such  selective  freezing, 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  melt  in  the  direction  of  a  composition  of 
lower  temperature  of  solidification,  and  a  resistance  thereby  to  the  external 
conditions  tending  to  promote  solidification.  By  continued  and  progres- 
sive selection,  the  freezing  of  alloys  may  lie,  in  fact  very  generally  is,  spread 
over  a  range  of  temperature,  and  differs  in  this  n'spect  from  the  solidifica- 
tion of  a  single  pure  metal,  which  must  occur  at  constant  temperature. 
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The  Btructure  of  the  alloy  will  be  influenced  by  its  method  of  freezing 
and  the  solubility  relations;  the  former  is,  however,  a  function  of  the  latter, 
and  thus  relations  of  solubility  of  the  solidified  constituents  of  the  alloy 
are  governing  factors  in  the  final  structure.  Assuming  complete  solubility 
in  the  sohd,  freezing  will  proceed  by  progressive  selection,  and  will  be 
spread  over  a  range  of  temperature,  as  noted  above.  However,  the  assumed 
condition  of  solid  solution  implies  that  initial  heterogeneity  because  of 
progressive  selection,  should  be  effaced  by  diffusion,  and  the  resultant 
alloy  should,  therefore,  exhibit  a  homogeneity  of  structure  of  the  granular 
type  characteristic  of  the  single  pure  metal  or  the  intermetallic  compounds. 
But  interdifTusion  of  solid  particles  lb  likely  to  be  relatively  slow;  thus 
by  rapid  cooling  of  the  alloy  through  and  below  the  freezing  range,  oppor- 
tunity for  Buch  blending  to  a  homogeneous  mass  maybe  checked  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degrei?,  and  a  hnterogeneity  varying  throughout  the  individual 
grains  from  the  composition  of  the  first  frozen  particle  to  that  of  the  last, 
may  result  in  the  solid  alloy. 

With  solubility  nil  between  the  constituents  of  an  alloy,  resulting  struc- 
ture must  be  heterogeneous.  Freezing  from  the  melt  will  be  by  8electi<Hi, 
with  solidification  of  that  one  of  the  constituents  which  will,  by  its  elimina- 
tion, progressively  enrich  the  melt  in  composition  towards  that  of  lowest 
freezing-point.  This  first  portion  to  freeze  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
solidify  with  considerable  dcfinitcness  and  regularity  with  respect  to  its 
crystal  form,  and  without  interference  between  the  individuals,  since  there 
is  freedom  for  movement  in  the  remaining  liquid.  This  liquid  is  finally 
forced  to  composition  of  lowest  and  final  freezing  temperature — ^the  so- 
called  eutectic  temperature  and  composition,  and  constant  for  a  per- 
ticular  alloy — ^wht-n  it  will  solidify  and  occupy  such  space  as  may  remain 
between  the  particles  making  up  the  portion  frozen  during  selection. 
Again,  however,  because  of  lack  of  solubility  between  the  solid  constituents, 
the  eutectic  portion  must  separate  into  its  individuals  on  solidification  and 
in  its-jlf  must  be  heterogeneous. 

625.  Evidence  of  Alloy  Constitution  Furnished  by  Thennal  Measure- 
meats. — Since  variations  in  alloying  relations  are  accompanied  by  changes 
in  physical  properties  of  the  alloy,  the  latter  may  form  the  basiB  of  inf«r- 
'  protatioii  of  the  type  of  miscibility  of  the  components.  Two  methods 
have,  however,  come  into  prominence  as  of  particular  value  in  the  study 
of  the  constitution  of  alloys — thermal  measurement  and  miscroscopic 
examination.  The  former  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  changes  in 
state  of  a  substance  are  accompanied  by  change  in  .its  internal  enei^ 
content,  which  is  manifested  by  an  absorption  or  liberation  of  heat.  A 
body  without  transitions  in  the  temperature  range  will  absorb  heat  from 
surroundings  at  higher  temperature,  or  radiate  heat  to  surroundings  at 
lower  temperature,  with  perfect  regularity;  and  a  graphical  representation 
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plotted  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  time,  will  show  an  approxi- 
mately logarithmic  curve  without  breaks  from  smoothnees  or  regularity. 
In  unit  time,  cooling  will  be  very  rapid  when  the  body  is  at  a  high  tem- 
perature compared  with  the  suiroundijigs ;  it  will  become  Jess  and  less 
rapid  as  the  body  temperature  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  sur- 
soundings.  Shoidd  there  be  a  change  of  state  within  the  temperature 
range  of  investigation,  the  accompanying  absorption  or  liberation  of  heat 
will  cause  a  deviation  from  the  normal  law  of  heating  or  cooling,  and  such 
transition  will  be  manifested  by  a  jog  or  break  from  the  nonral  curve 
extending  over  a  time  interval  equal  to  that  of  heat  absorption  or  liber- 
ation due  to  the  transition.  A  familiar  example  of  the  above  is  the  arrest 
of  temperature  during  melting  or  freezing  of  a  single  pure  substance. 

By  inserting  a  sensitive  pyrometer  into  a  molten  alloy  of  any  desired 
composition,  and  noting  the  temperature-time  variations  during  normal 
cooling  and  solidification  to  atmospheric  temperature,  a  "  cooling  curve  " 
may  be  plotted  which  will  be  a  record  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  par- 
ticular alloy  within  the  temperature  range  employed.  Changes  of  state 
at  solidification  or  because  of  allotropy  will  be  indicated  by  breaks  from 
a  smooth  curve  for  intervals  of  temperature  and  of  time  corresponding 
to  such  transitions. 

626.  Cooling  Curves. — Typical  cooling  curves .  are  given  in  Fig. 
2a  to  2  J.     Fig.  2a  shows  the  smooth  curve  of  a  substance  cooling  without 


Fio.  2. — Typical  Cooling  Curves. 

transition,  plotted  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  time.  The  freezing 
of  a  single  pure  metal,  an  intermetallic  compound,  or  the  eutectie  portion 
of  an  alloy  wiiich  solidifies  at  constant  temperature,  introduces  the  arrest 
illustrated  in  Fig.  26,  over  a  time  interval  corresponding  to  the  hberation 
of  the  heat  of  solidification.  In  an  alloy  where  the  freezing  is  selective, 
the  prc^resfflve  shift  of  composition  distributes  the  process  over  a  range 
of  temperature.  For  complete  solubihty  in  the  solid,  shown  in  Fig.  2c, 
the  progressive  solidification  of  particles  which  are  sohd  solutions  of  two 
or  more  constituents,  and  the  blending  of  these  into  a  homogeneous 
unit  as  freezing  proceeds,  results  in  gradual  approach  of  the  break  in  the 
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cooling  curve  to  the  normal  with  progressive  elimination  of  the  liquid 
portion.  Where  solubility  is  nil  between  the  solid  constituents,  selective 
freezing  introduces  a  break  eimilar  to  that  of  the  solid  solution  type  while 
such  selection  proceeds.  But  since  the  solid  portion  now  consists  of  one 
pure  substance  alone,  the  shift  in  composition  of  the  hquid  is  to  a  portion 
— which  may  be  the  other  constituent  of  a  two-component  mixture,  hut  is 
usually  some  fixed,  intermediate  mixture  of  the  two — which  sohdifiee  at 
constant  temperature.  The  form  of  cooling  curve  is  shown  in  Fig,  2d. 
For  the  particular  metal  under  investigation,  a  cooling  curve  which 
exhibits  freezing  over  a  range  of  temperature  without  arrest  at  constant 
temperature  denotes  complete  solubiUty  in  the  solid;  where  freezing 
is  spread  over  a  range  of  temperature  with  final  solidification  at  a  constant 
temperature,  solubility  is  nil  between  the  solid  constituents,  or  the  com- 
position is  beyond  the  saturation  limits  of  an  alloy  of  partial  miscibility; 
with  constant  freezing  only,  the  metal  is  a  single  pure  substance,  an 
intermetallic  compound,  or  the  eutectic  mixture  of  an  alloy  with  solubility 
nil  or  partial  between  the  two  components. 

Cooling  curve  records  may  be  obtained  for  prt^reflsive  variations  in 
composition  of  any  alloy  series.  The  temperatures  of  transition,  or 
"  critical  points,"  particularly  the  temperature  points  on'this  temperature- 
composition  diagram,  will  give  a  graphical  record  of  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  alloy  series  during  the  cooling  and  solidification  interval. 
These  "  solidification,"  "  constitution,"  "  freezing-point,"  or  "  equilib- 
rium "  diagrams  assume  types  which  are  characteristic  of  the  solubility 
relations  of  the  components. 

In  a  two-component  mixture  of  metals  {or  binary  alloy)  a  solubility 
which  is  complete  while  the  constituents  are  in  the  liquid  state  may  after 
solidification  remain  perfect,  or  may  become  partial  or  nil. 

BiNART  Allots  with  Liquid  SoLtjBiLrrr  Pebpect,  SoLro  Soldbujti 
Nn, 

627.  Significance  of  the  Freezing-point  Diagram. — A  typical  freezii^-' 
point  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  Composition  of  the  two  components, 
W  (white)  and  B  (black),  is  indicated  on  the  horizontal  axis,  and  tem- 
perature on  the  vertical  axis.  The  lines  CED,  and  PEG,  are  the  loci 
of  transition  points  obtained  from  cooling  curves  of  -individual  alloys 
of  the  series,  and  indicate  respectively  the  commencement  and  completion 
of  solidification.  That  solubility  is  nil  in  the  solidified  alloy,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  line  PEG,  making  the  completion  of  solidification, 
extends  completely  across  the  diagram.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  com- 
position of  the  alloy  chosen  in  the  series  W--B,  completion  of  solidification 
will  always  be  at  a  constant  temperature  F-G;  and  this,  in  turn  based  upon 
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interpretation  of  experiment,  and  particularly  upon  the  deductions  of  the 
"  Phase  Rule,"  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  solid  solubility  between  the  com- 
ponents W  and  B. 

The  solidification  temperatures  of  W  and  B  are  at  C  and  D  respectively. 
A  feature  of  interest  is  that  upon  addition  of  W  to  fi,  or  B  to  W,  freez- 
ing begins  at  progressively  lower  ^ 
temperatures  with  each  addition 
of  the  second  element,  until  finally 
a  composition  H  is  reached  at 
the  interaection  of  CE  and  ED, 
which  has  the  lowest  freezing 
temperat\ire  of  any  alloy  of  the 
series,  and  one  which  is  usually 
below  that  of  either  of  the  con- 
stituent metals.  This  marks  the 
so-called  "eutectic  point"  of 
composition  and  temperature, 
which  is  constant  for  the  par- 
ticular alloy  series,  but  need  not  be,  in  fact  usually  is  not,  at  a  composition 
of  definite  atomic  proportions  of  the  components. 

The  solubility  diagram  is  divided  into  five  characteristic  areas: 
I,  the  region  of  the  melt,  a  liquid  solution  of  W  and  B;  II,  and  III  the 
freezing  range,  during  which  the  alloy  consists  of  a  partially  solid,  partially 
liquid  mass;  IV  and  V,  the  regions  of  the  completely  solidified  alloy. 

628.  Behavior  of  a  Given  Alloy  in  Freezing. — Any  alloy  of  composi- 
tion and  temperature  X,  is  a  homogenous  liquid,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  temperature  has  dropped  to  j.  At  this  point  freezing  must  begin, 
with  change  in  solubility  relations  from  complete  to  nil  during  the  change 
in  state  from  liquid  to  solid-  That  affinity  between  W  and  B  which 
delayed  freezing  for  a  time,  is  lost  or  minimized  after  solidification.  But 
by  selection  during  freezing,  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  mass  will  retard 
solidification  of  the  remainder  of  the  melt.  At  temperature  j,  a  solid 
particle  of  W  will  separate  from  the  melt;  and  by  this  depletion  in  con- 
stituent W,  the  melt  is  enriched  in  the  direction  k,  and  will  not  further 
solidify  until  the  temperature  falls  to  I.  At  such  time,  further  sacrifice 
of  component  W  by  solidification,  will  again  result  in  B-enrichment  of  the 
melt  and  further  frl!  of  temperature  to  effect  additional  solidification. 
This  step  by  st^^p  shift  of  composition  and  temperature,  with  progressive' 
solidification  of  W,  will  follow  the  line  CE  until  E  is  reached.  Since  these 
solid  particles  of  W  are  forming  in  a  melt  and  their  primary  crystalliza- 
tion is  completed  while  there  is  still  some  liquid  remaining,  these  primary 
a^regates  of  W  should  exhibit  a  regularity  of  outline  Vhich  is  in  the  accord 
with  the  normal  habit  of  crystallization  of  the  metal  W. 
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Selective  freezing;  having  forced  the  remaining  hquid  portion  of  the 
original  alloy  to  the  eutectic  composition  and  temperature  B,  it  muBt 
solidify  in  its  entirety  at  this  temperature  since  no  further  selection  during 
freezing,  either  by  sacrifice  of  W  or  of  B,  will  withhold  Bohdification  until 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  lower  point.  The  eutectic  will  freeze  at  conatant 
temperature,  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  single  metal;  but,  since  our  alloy 
constituents  are  imniiscihlo  in  the  solid  state,  the  homogeneous  hqviid 
particle  must -split  up  during  solidification  into  two  distinct  particles  of 
W  and  B.  The  degree  of  a^regation  of  the  composite  eutectic  will  depend 
upon  coohng  conditions,  which  influence  the  rapidity  of  solidification 
and  of  separation  of  W  and  B,  and  the  possibility  of  coalescence  of  con- 
tiguous W  and  B  particles,  like  to  like.  The  eutectic  structure  will  be  a 
composite  mixture  of  finely  or  coarsely  granular  or  lamellar  character; 
it  must  be  hoterogf^neous  and  occupy  the  space  existing  between  the 
relatively  coarser  and  more  regularly  formed  aggregates  of  W  resulting 
from  primary  crystallization. 

629.  Structures  of  Alloys  cf  Perfect  Solubiliy— Solid  Solubili^  NO.— 
An  alloy  structure  of  definite  typo  will  accompany  the  method  of  solidi- 
fication outlined  above.  Assuming  W  to  crystallize  as  cubes,  such  por- 
tion of  this  constituent  as  aoliilifics  during  the  period  of  primary  selective 
freezing,  will  make  up  a  groimd  mass  of  white  cubes,  being  free  to  build 
up  on  the  cubical  nuclei  of  initial  crystallization  because  of  the  relative 
mobility  of  the  remaining  liquid  portion  during  the  temperature  range  of 
selective  crystallization.  The  eutectic,  on  the  other  hand,  will  occupy  the 
space  remaining  after  the  interval  of  primary  erj'stallization,  but  will  exist  in 
this  area  as  a  composite  granu- 
lar or  lamellar  structure  of 
white  and  black  particles.  For 
all  alloys  on  the  W  side  of  the 
eutectic  proportions,  W  will  be 
the  excess  substance,  exhibit- 
ing priiiiary  crystallization ; 
while  all  of  the  B  constituent 
will  appear  in  the  eutectic. 
The  relative  proportion  of 
primary  constituent  W  and 
eutectic  will  depend  upon  the 
initial  composition  of  the  alloy; 
Fia  4.-Photomicrograph  of  an  Alloy  of  Equal  j^e  more  rich  it  is  in  1^,  the 
Parts  of  Lead  (/(J  and  Antimony  W),  aliow-      ,  ,,,  ,      ,,  ,   ,.  ' 

ing   cube,  of  excess  antimony  in   a  eutectic      ^^SS  Will  be  the  relative  quan- 
of  lead  and  antimony.  .  tity  of  eutectic. 

A     typical     structure     ia 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  \The  white  cubes  of  W,  exhibiting  various  polygonal 
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shapes  depending  upon  the  purely  chance  form  of  orientation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  cubes,  and  the  plane  of  cutting  of  the  section,  are 
imbedded  in  a  granular  white  and  black  eutectic  of  relatively  finer  state 
of  aggregation  of  both  W  and  B. 

For  alloy  compositions  on  the  fi  side  of  the  eutectic  as  at  F  in  Fig.  3, 
freezing  will  be  as  rigidly  selective  as  that  outlined  above  in  the  discussion 
of  those  where  W  is  the  excess 
metal  (as  related  to  the  eutec- 
tic proportions).  However, 
on  reaching  the  temperature 
m,  B  will  be  the  first  to  erys- 
talhze,  since  by  a  removal  of 
some  of  this  constituent  form 
the  melt,  the  latter  will  be  en- 
riched in  W  in  the  direction  n, 
and  will  therefore  not  solidify 
further  until  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  o.    At  this  time, 

additional  sacrifice  of  B  by  Fiq.  5.— PhotomicroRraph  of  an  Alloy  of  Anti- 
solidification  will  repeat  the  mony  (W)  aod  Lead  (B)  Containing  95  per 
CXjmposition-temperature shift;  cent  Lead.  Nof«  the  oval  black  areas  of 
the  selective  crystallization  will  '^  surrounded  by  the  euteetic  network. 
proceed  until  the  eutectic  point  is  reached,  when  final  solidification, 
accompanied  by  separation  into  a  composite  mixture,  wilt  result. 

All  alloys  on  the  B  side  of  the  eutectic  proportions  (B  is  in  this  case 
caUed  the  excess  substance,  r^ardless  of  the  particular  weight  relations) 
will  exhibit  a  structure  of  black 
aggregates  of  regular  outlines 
due  to  primary  crystallization, 
together  with  a  composite  black 
and  white  granular  or  lamellar 
eutectic,  the  latter  similar'inall 
respects  to  that  characteristic  of 
Lkmeiiw.  Gruuiu.  the  If-rich  alloys  described  pre- 

FiG.  6.— Lamellar  and  Granular  Types  of       viously.     The  typical  structure 
Eutectic  Structure.  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  assuming  B 

to  form  a^regates  of  oval  form. 
Should  the  initial  alloy  be  of  eutectic  composition,  there  will  be  no  pri- 
mary crystallization  of  either  W  or  B.  Upon  reaching  the  eutectic 
temperature,  freezing  will  proceed  at  constant  temperature,  with  separa- 
tion of  the  constituents  into  the  composite  black  and  white  structure 
characteristic  of  the  eutectic.  Typical  structures  of  granular  and  lamellar 
types  are  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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630.  Summary  for  Alloys  with  Solid  Solubility  Nil.— To  sununarize, 
binary  alloys  of  the  type  where  solubility  is  complpt«  in  the  liquid  etate, 
and  nil  in  the   solid,  are  chaja«terized   by  the  presence  of  a  eut«ctic 

throughout  the  series.  All 
intermediate  alloys,  therefore, 
solidify  at  temperatures  lower 
than  those  of  the  two  constit- 
uent metals,  except  for  the 
unusual  limiting  case  where  the 
eutcctic  point  is  at  the  end  of 
the  series  coincident  with  the 
constituent  metal  of  lowest 
freezing  temperature,  Freee- 
ing  is  spread  over  a  range  of 
temperature    and    is    rigidly 

„     „,   ,     .           .    „.      .       T>  .    .-  selective  throughout  the  series, 

Fra.    7. — Photomicrograph    Showing    Eutectic  .  ,                                   n-       -      ■ 

Alloy  of  13  Per  Ont  Antimony  and  87  Per  '"*"    Pmnaiy    crystallization 

Cent  Lead  with  a  Few  Sogrcgatcd  Antimony  of  that  component  which  is  in 

Crystals.  excess  of  the  eutectic  propor- 

tions. The  eutectic  occupies 
the  areas  remaining  after  primary  crystallisation,  and  its  quantity  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  particular  alloy  from  the  eutec- 
tic composition.  The  eutectic  always  solidifies  at  constant  temperature, 
is  always  of  constant  proportions,  which  are  only  coin ciden tally  of  atomic 
ratios,  and  is  a  composite  of  relatively  finer  state  of  aggregation  than 
the  excess  metal  of  primary  crystallization.  All  alloys  of  the  series  are 
heterogeneous  throughout,  and  consist  of  an  excess  substance,  which 
may  be  either  pure  metal,  plus  the  eutectic.  Typical  alloys  of  this  series 
are  lead-antimony  and  lead-tin. 

Binary  Alloys  with  Liquid  Solubility  Perfect,  Solid  SoLnBrLirr 
Perfect 

631.  Typical  Freezing-poiat  Diagram. — The  assumption  of  a  solubility 
in  the  solid  state,  which  is  complete  throughout  the  entire  alloy  aeries, 
implies  of  necessity  perfect  homogeneity  of  structure.  Elxperimental 
evidence,  however,  indicates  selectiveness  during  freezing,  with  conse- 
quent heterogeneity  which  is  effaced  only  after  solidification. 

A  typical  freezing-point  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  8,  plotted  in  the 
customary  manner  as  a  function  of  temperatures  for  ordinatea  against 
composition  abscissffi  for  two  components  W  (white)  and  B  (black). 
The  loci  for  commencement  and  completion  of  solidification,  as  determined 
by  transition  points,  noted  on  cooling  curves  taken  on  various  c(HUp06i- 
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tions  within  the  series,  are  given  by  the  lines  CnD  and  CoD,  respectively. 
Between  these  two  curves,  indicated  by  the  area  II,  is  the  region  of  selec- 
tive freesing,  spread  over  a  range  of  temperature  for  any  mixture  of  the 
series.  Areas  I  and  HI  are,  respectively,  the  regions  of  the  completely 
molten  and  completely  solid  mixtures. 

632.  BehavlM  of  8  Typical  Alloy  in  Freezing. — For  an  aUoy  of  composi- 
tion X,  freezing  will  begin  when  the  temperature  falls  to  e.  Solidifica- 
tion of  a  particle  richer  in  W  than  the 
alloy  X,  will  enrich  the  remaining 
liquid  in  B,  or  in  the  direction  A;,  and 
thus  necessitate  further  lowering  of 
temperature  before  freezing  will 
progress.  Since  the  solid  particles 
must  be  at  the  same  temperature  S 
■  as  the  melt,  equilbrium  conditions 
being  assumed,  the  composition  of 
this  first  frozen  solid  will  be  /.  Since 
there    is  complete  solubility  in  the  w  ut       canpo^uon  la  fw  em  o  w 

solid    state,  this  particle  will  be  a  Fia.  8. 

homc^ieneous  blend,  a  solid  solution 

of  W  and  B,  which  has  no  tendency  to  spht  up  into  the  constituent 
metals. 

When  the  temperature  falls  to  I,  a  second  particle  will  ciystallize  from 
the  melt,  again  enriching  t^e  latter  in  B,  and  prolongmg  the  life  of  the  liquid 
by  the  composition  shift  to  the  r^ht.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  first  sdid  particle  has  fallen  to  r.  Because  of  solubility  in 
the  B(^d,  r  and  m  will  tend  to  diffuse  to  a  hconc^neous  unit;  and  further- 
more, to  draw  from  the  liquid  sufficient  of  £  to  enrich  the  resultant  blended 
solid  to  a  composition  m. 

The  above  described  step  by  step  enrichment  of  the  liquid  by  selective 
crystallization  of  the  solid,  followed  by  necessity  of  lowering  of  tem- 
perature to  ensure  further  solidification,  will  proceed  until  the  whole  of 
the  alloy  is  solid.  If  the  diffusion  of  the  solid  particles  has  kept  pace 
with  their  crystallization  from  the  melt,  soUdification  will  be  completed 
when  the  last  Uquid  portion  reaches  a  composition  n.  The  last  frozen 
particle  will  have  a  composition  o;  this  corresponds  to  the  previously 
BoUdified  a^r^ate  resulting  from  diffusion  and  enrichment  in  such  B 
as  required,  by  withdrawal  from  the  melt.  Thus  the  resultant  alloy, 
provided  diffusion  is  complete,  will  be  a  homogeneous  light  gray  solid  of 
the  composition  o,  identical  with  that  of  the  original  melt  X. 

Should  diffusion  in  the  solid  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  crystal- 
lisation, freezing  wilt  not  be  completed  until  the  melt  has  reached  a  com- 
position between  n  and  D;  the  last  frozen  particle  will  in  this  case  have 
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a  composition  between  o  and  D.  And  because  of  lack  of  diffusion  of  the 
solid  particles,  the  resultant  alloy  will  exhibit  a  heterogeneity  in  the  indi- 
vidual grains,  progressively  shading  in  color  from  the  lighter  gray  of  a 
nucleus  of  W-rich  material  of  composition  somewhere  between  /  and  o, 
to  a  relatively  darker  gray  of  the  last  freezing  portions  of  ^rich  material 
of  composition  between  o  and  D.  The  extreme  or  limiting  condition, 
provided  no  diffusion  in  the  solid  resulted,  would  be  a  nucleus  coirespond- 
ij^  to  the  first  frozen  material  /,  sbadii^  fHt^essively  to  B,  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual  grains.  But  in  all  cases,  the  structure  should 
exhibit  a  mass  of  grains,  similar  to  that  of  a  pure  metal  (Fig.  1);  with 
each  grain  a  crystalline  aggregate  having  the  homogeneity  of  a  solid 
solution  under  ideal  conditions,  but  actually  approaching  this  only  to 
the  degree  that  diffusion  in  the  solid  has  effaced  the  heten^neity  result- 
ing from  selective  freezing. 

Attainment  of  homogeneity  depends  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  constituent  metals,  and  upon  the  condition  of  cooling.  Since  dif- 
fusion in  the  soUd  is  relatively  much  slower  than  in  the  liquid  state,  slow 
cooUi:^  at  temperatures  just  below  the  solidification  range  is  rather  an 
essential  condition  to  promote  homogeneity;  rapid  solidification  and  cool- 
ing to  normal  temperatures,  on  the  contrary,  promote  heterogeneity  of 
the  characteristic  shading-off  type  discussed  above. 

633.  Summary  for  Alloys  of  Perfect  Solid  Solubility. — To  summariBe, 
binary  alloys  of  the  type  having  complete  solubility  in  both  liquid  and  solid 
states,  sohdify  by  a  process  of  selective  freezing.  This  is  not  rigid, 
however,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  structure  resulting  from  such  selection, 
is  effaced  by  diffusion,  under  ideal  conditions  of  cooling;  the  final  alloy 
is  then  a  solid  solution  with  homogeneity  of  structure.  The  so-called 
"  onion  pee!  "  type  of  structure  may  result  if  cooling  conditions  are  such 
that  there  is  not  complete  effacement  of  the  heterogeneity  of  selective 
crystalhzation.  All  alloys  of  the  series  must  freeze  over  a  range  of  tem- 
perature, and  there  can  be  no  solidification  at  constant  temperature  cor- 
responding to  the  eutectic  of  alloys  of  the  immiscible  type.  Typical 
alloys  of  this  type  are:  iron-manganese  and  antimony-bismuth. 

BiKART  Allots  with  Liquid  Solubility  Complete,  Solid  Solubilitt 
Partial 

631.  Tjrpical  Freezing-point  Diagram. — Partial  solubility  in  the  solid 
state  implies  perfect  miscibility,  with  accompanying  homogeneity  of  struc- 
ture, at  either  or  both  ends  of  the  series,  up  to  particular  limits  of  satura- 
tion. Beyond  these  limits,  there  must  be  separation  of  ihe  constituents, 
and  heterogeneity  of  structure.  The  relations  are  a  combination  of  the 
two  types  previously  discussed. 
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A  typical  freezing-point  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  9.  There  are  Beven 
characteristic  areas:  I,  the  mdten  solution;  II  and  III,  the  regions  of 
selective  crystalUzation;  IV  and  V,  the  regions  of  solid  solubiUty;  VI 
and  VII,  the  regions  beyond  the  saturation  limits,  with  heterogeneity 
in  the  solid  alloys.  The  liniits  of  sohd  solubility  axe  marked  by  the 
eutectic  line  GEF;  that  is,  the  presence  of  a  eutectic  is  evidence  of  final 
solidification  at  constant  temperature  and  composition,  and  of  consequent 
separation,  in  accord  with  the  deductions  of  the  "  Phase  Rule,"  into  the 
distinct  constituents. 

636.  Behavior  of  a  Typical  Alloy  in  Freeing. — An  alloy  of  composi- 
tion U  will  sohdify  entirely  in  accord  with  the  method  outlined  for  complete 
soIubiUty.  There  will  be  selectiveness 
in  feezing,  uid  solidification  will  be 
spread  over  a  range  of  temperature  from 
A;  to  m,  because  of  a  progressive  shift  in 
liquid  composition  from  jt  to  n.  But 
the  heterogeneity  of  structure  resulting 
from  the  selective  crystalhzation  will 
be  effaced  by  diffusion  of  the  soUd 
particles,  imder  proper  conditions  of 
cooling,  so  that  the  final  alloy  should  be 
a  heterogeneous  solid  solution  of  com- 
position m,  and  of  light  gray  color  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  white  constituent  W.  This  type  of  crystaUiza^ 
ti<Mi  and  resultant  homogeneity  of  final  structure  will  be  characteristic  of 
all  alloys  within  the  limit  of  solubiUty  W  H. 

The  above  reasoning  will  hold,  likewise,  for  the  solidification  of  an  alloy 
of  composition  Z.  The  solution  will,  however,  be  by  prc^rcssive  crystal- 
lization of  £-rich  particles,  and  consequent  enrichment  of  the  remaining 
liquid  in  W,  thus  prolonging  the  temperature  range.  Sohd  alloy  Z  will 
differ  horn  U  only  in  its  darker  color  due  to  higher  content  of  the  black 
constituent  B.  At  this  end  of  the  series,  the  saturation  limit  is  WJ 
per  cent  of  W,  added  to  BJ  per  cent  of  B. 

An  alloy  V  will  begin  to  freeze  at  temperature  o,  with  separation  of 
first  frozen  particle  p.  Its  removal  from  the  melt  will  enrich  the  melt 
in  B,  thus  necessitating  lowering  of  temperature  to  ensure  fmther  solidi- 
fication. Selective  crystallization,  accompanied  by  prc^ressive  shifts 
of  composition  and  temperature,  will  take  place  imtil  the  temperature- 
composition  E  is  reached.  Meanwhile,  diffusion  of  the  solid  particles, 
together  with  extraction  of  sufficient  B  trom  the  melt  to  supply  the  deficit, 
will  result  in  a  homogeneous  solid  f^^gregate  of  composition  G.  However, 
since  V  Ues  to  the  right  of  G,  all  of  the  molten  liquid  has  not  as  yet  been 
used  up.    Again,  the  limit  of  solubility  of  the  solid  has  been  readied, 
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as  well  aa  the  eutectic  temperature  of  freezing.  Because  of  the  latter,  no 
further  aelectioD  will  enable  solidification  to  be  deferred  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature. Final  solidification  must  now  proceed  at  constant  temperature, 
accompanied  by  immediate  separation  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
eutectic.  Due  to  partial  solid  solubility,  the  eutectic  will  not  be  a  com- 
posite of  each  of  the  two  pure  components  W  and  B,  but  will  consist  of  a 
heterc^neoua  mixture  of  particles  of  W  saturated  with  B,  and  B  saturated 
with  W;  in  other  words,  of  a  graoulax  or  iftmallar  composite  of  composi- 
tions Q  and  F. 

The  final  structure  will  therefore  consist  of  a  primary  aggregate  of 
composition  G — a  solid  solution  exhibiting  its  particular  definitenesB  of 
crystallinity — ^together  with  a  eutectic  occupying  the  remaining  area, 
and  composed  of  a  composite  mixture  of  particles  of  composition  G  and  F, 
each  a  saturated  solid  solution.  The  structure  is  heterogeneous,  and  is 
characteristic  of  all  alloys  betwe^i  G  and  E;  the  differences  between  these 
alloys  being  in  the  quantitative  proportions  of  primary  substance  with 
respect  to  eutectic,  the  amount  of  the  latter  increasing  frcon  0  to  100 
per  cent  as  the  composition  of  the  particular  alloy  varies  frcHn  0  to  £. 

Alloys  <^  composition  between  E  and  F  solidify  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  just  discussed.  The  excess  substance  of  primary  crystallisatioa 
is,  however,  a  saturated  solid  solution  of  composition  F,  which  will  struc- 
turally exhibit  its  particular  definiteness  of  crystalline  habit.  The  eutec- 
tic will  be  identical  in  composition  with  that  resulting  in  alloys  from 
O  to  £;  that  is,  a  heterogeneous  composite  of  two  saturated  solid  solutions 
0  and  F.  The  quantity  of  eutectic  will  vary  from  0  to  100  per  cent  as  the 
composition  of  the  original  alloy  is  shifted  fnun  F  to  E. 

Should  the  original  allt^  be  of  euctetic  proportions  £,  acidification  will 
not  begin  until  the  temperature  has  dropped  to  E.  It  will  then  proceed 
at  this  constant  temperature,  with  accompanjnng  separation  of  the  two 
constituents  Q  and  F  to  form  the  characteristic  granular  or  lamellar 
composite,  making  up  the  entire  structure. 

636.  Summary  for  Alloys  witii  Solid  Solubili^  PartiaL — To  summarise, 
binary  alloys  of  the  type  where  solubility  is  complete  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  partial  in  the  solid,  are  characterized  by  a  eutectic  for  part  of  the 
series,  and  this  eutectic  marks  the  limite  of  solubility  in  the  solid.  Freez- 
ing ia  selective  throughout  the  series.  It  is  not  rigidly  so  within  tiie  limits 
of  saturation,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  selective  crystallization  should  be 
effaced  by  diffusion  in  the  solid,  and  homogeneous  alloys  should  result. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  solubility,  the  heterogeneity  cannot  be  effaced  by 
diffusion,  and  the  resultant  alloys  consist  of  an  excess  substance  of  primary 
crystallization,  plus  a  eutectic.  The  excess  substance  is  a  saturated 
solid  solution,  of  either  component  of  the  series  saturated  with  the  other, 
depending  upon  the  composition  of  the  particular  alloy  with  respect 
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to  that  of  the  eutectic.  The  eut«ctic  is  a  compoeite  of  the  two  components 
of  the  alloy  eeriea,  each  eaturated  with  the  other,  and  is  always  of  the  same 
composition  for  the  particular  aeries.  All  alloys  of 
compositions  within  the  limits  of  solubility  are 
structurally  homogeneous,  provided  cooling  condi- 
tions have  enabled  diffusion  to  complete  itself. 
Beyond  the  Umits  of  solubility,  the  structure  is 
heterogeneous. 

Modifications  in  the  form  of  solidification  dia- 
gram for  alloys  of  this  type  of  partirf  solubility, 
are  given  in  Fig.  10.  The  differences  involved  are 
only  in  details  of  pn^reas  of  soUdification,  and  not 
in  the  character  of  structure  resulting.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  treatises  on  metalli^raphy  for  detailed 
discussion  of  these  modified  forms. 

Typical  alloys  of  this  class  are  those  of  aluminum 
and  sine. 

Aixora  or  Mosb  thaj4  Two  Components 

637.  Complexity  Due  to  Metallic  Compounds. — 

Additional  complexity  is  introduced  into  the  study 
of  alloys  by  the  presence  oi  more  than  two  com-  "' 

ponents  in  the  mixture  and    the  possibility  of  formation  of  chemical 
compounds  between  the  constituents. 

If  an  intermetallic  compound,  for  example,  of  the  atomic  propor- 
tions WiBi.  forms  in  the  alloy  series  W-B,  this  compound  is  a  homo- 
geneous, unit    substance,    and    usually    is 
unlike  the  constituent  metals  in  its  melt- 
ing-point  or    general    physical    properties. 
f^ai!^"-^            \     y      It   enters   into   alloying   relations   with  W 
I -^^— I     on  the  one  hand,  and   B  on  the  other. 

Wtually,  therefore,  W  and  B  no  longer 
have  simple  relations  with  one  another; 
the  series  becomes  a  duplex  one  of  W  with 
WxBx  and  WyBi  with  B.  There  is  a  duplex 
Pjg   jj  set    of    solubility    relations,     each     inde- 

pendent of  the  other.  Fig.  11  illustrates 
such  a  series,  in  which  W\B\  and  W  have  a  completely  miscible  relation 
in  the  sohd  state,  whereas  "WiBx  and  B  form  heterogeneous  alloys 
because  of  lack  of  si^ubOity  in  the  solid.  No  alloys  of  the  series 
will  have  free  W  and  free  B  together.  A  second  compound  WaBa 
would  make  the  couples  of  the  complete  series  (W-WiBi),  (F''iBi-W2Ba), 
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(WsBt-B),  each  in  reality  a  binary  series  independent  with  respect  to  the 
others.  The  aimplest  method  of  treatment  of  a  binary  alloy  with  intei^ 
mediate  chemical  compounds  is  to  break  the  series  into  ite  component 
groups,  and  to  consider  each  bb  a  simple  binary  alloy  having  one  of  the 
three  fundamental  types  of  solubility  relations  discussed  heretofore. 

638.  Difficulties  Encountered  wi&  Several  Components. — The  con- 
sideration of  alloys  with  multiphcity  of  components  becomes  increafi- 
ingly  difficult  with  increasing  number  of  constituent  metals.  The  possible 
groups  of  binary,  ternary,  etc.,  relations  becomes  very  great,  and  it  ia  an 
extremely  arduous  task  to  obtain  all  of  the  cooling  curves  needed  to  make 
up  the  complete  constitution  diagrams.  The  possible  formation  of  com- 
plex chemical  compounds  also  adds  to  the  difficulty.  Again,  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  data  becomes  complex,  or  even  impossible.  For  a 
ternary  series,  it  is  possible  to  represent  the  composition  relations  by  means 
of  triangular  coordinates;  and  with  temperatures  plotted  on  axes  per- 
pendicular to  this  triangular  plane,  the  solubihty  diagram  takes  the  form  of 
a  space  model  in  three  dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  two-dimei^on, 
plane  diagrams  of  the  binary  alloys. 

Much  experimental  data  has  been  obtained  for  the  relations  in  binary 
alloys;  on  the  contrary,  but  little  has  been  done  for  greater  multiplicity 
of  components.  At  the  present  time  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
treatment  of  the  different  industrial  alloys,  most  of  which  have  several 
component  melals,  is  to  consider  first  the  binary  relationships  of  the  two 
important  constituents,  and  subsequently  deal  with  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  various  secondary  elements. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
CONSTITUTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

639.  Necessity  for  Alloying  Pure  Iron. — Veiy  little  of  the  iron  which 
is  employed  in  engineering  construction  is  pure;  in  fact,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  purposely  alloyed  with  one  or  more  elements  in 
order  that  the  modification  of  the  inherent  properties  of  the  iron  will 
enhance  the  utility  of  the  resultant  metal. 

640.  Classifying  Iron  and  Steel. — Dating  from  the  time  when  all 
iron  products  were  the  result  of  primitive  methods  of  manufacture, 
they  were  classed  as  (a)  iron,  material  which  would  not  harden  appre- 
ciably on  sudden  cooling;  and  (6)  steel,  material  which  did  harden  by 
such  treatment.  Later,  the  nonfoi^eabte  cast  iron  came  into  the  fold 
as  a  third  variety  of  product.  The  above  classification  seemed  to 
meet  aU  requirements  until  the  advent  of  modem  processes  of  steel 
manufacture.  With  the  development  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
methods,  it  became  possible  to  make  a  product  of  such  low  carbon 
content  that  it  did  not  harden  any  more  than  the  older  irons  on 
quenching  from  a  red  heat.  Yet  there  was  a  greater  selling  value 
attached  to  the  name  "steel";  there  was  the  fact  that  the  low-carbon 
material  resulted  from  the  modification  of  the  merest  details  of  manip- 
ulation of  processes  which  equally  readily  made  high-carbon  product, 
or  "steel";  and  there  was  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  classes 
of  materiial.  Thus,  the  name  "  steel "  became  associated  with  the 
product  of  modem  processes  of  manufacture,-  and  with  their  present 
day  predominance  it  has  become  rather  firmly  rooted  in  our  nomen- 
clature as  covering  all  articles  made  by  Bessemer,  or  open-hearth 
methods,  regardless  of  their  inability  to  harden  on  sudden  coolii^. 

The  current  usage  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France, 
is  to  classify  as 

(1)  Wrought  iron — the  product  of  the  puddling  fiunace  or  sinking  fiie. 

(2)  Steel— the  product  of  the  cementation  process,  or  malleable 
compounds  oi  iron  made  in  the  cmcible,  converter,  or  open-hearth 
furnace. 

In  Germany  the  effort  has  been  to  group  the  products  more  in 
accordance  with  their  physical  properties,  and  the  soft  steel  of  the  con- 
verter and  open-hearth  processes  is  called  "  ingot  iron." 
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The  definitions  whicb  follow  were  proposed  by  a  Committoe  on 
Nomenclature  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International  AsBociation  for 
Testily  Materials  in  1912.* 

DSFIHITIONS    PROPOSED    FOR   THE   PRINCIPAL   FERROUS   MBTALS 

HI.  Cast  Iron. — ^Definition.  Iron  containing  Ba  much  oarbon  that  it  is  not 
usefully  malleable  at  any  temperature. 

Remarks.  In  America,  besides  the  foregoing  generic  meaning,  "cast  iraD" 
is  used  also  in  &  specific  sense  vhieh  excludes  "  pig  iron "  (see  below)  and  is 
restricted  to  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  castings  other  than  pigi  and  to  remelted  east 
iron  miitable  for  such  castings.  T^e  cast  iron  of  commerce  n  reduced  from  tlw 
ore,  usually  in  the  iron  blast  furnace,  in  direct  contact  with  aoUil  carbon,  and  is  th«i 
tapped  from  the  furnace  in  a  molten  state.  It  always  contains  an  important  pa^ 
centage  of  carbon,  usually  from  2.5  per  cent  to  4.S  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  an 
important  percentage  of  silicon. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  cast  iron. 

Gray  east  iron:  Relatively  soft,  and  characterised  by  the  presence  of  dteetlets 
of  graphite,  often  forming  an  irregular  skeleton.  Hue  is  the  variety  used  dueSy 
for  engineering  work 

WhUe  cast  iron:  r^tremely  hard  and  brittle,  characterized  b^  having  all  or 
nearly  all  its  carbon  in  the  combined  state,  and  by  its  consequent  lack  of   grapbite. 

Molded  C(uf  iron-   'ntcrmediate  between  gray  and  white  cast  iron. 

US.  Pig  Iron. — Cost  iron  which  has  been  cast  into  pigs  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace  or  its  equivalent.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  molten  cast  iron  iriiich  is 
about  to  be  so  cast  into  pigs,  or  is  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  readily  be 
cast  into  pigs. 

043.  Mixer  Metal. — Molten  cast  iron  which  has  been  passed  into  or  throu^ 
a  metal  mixer. 

Iron  Casthi^ — Definition.     Cast-iron  castings. 
RemarkB,    They  are  usually  made  either  (1)  by  remelting  east  iron  in  a  eupola 
or  other  furnace,  or  in  crucibles;  or  (2)  from  molten  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace. 

0U.  Malleable -iron  Costings. — Definition.  Iron  which  is  first  cast  as  cast  iron 
and  later  made  malleable  without  remelting. 

Remarks.  Commercial  malleable-iron  oastingB  are  first  east  as  brittle  white 
cast  iron,  and  are  then  made  more  or  leas  malleable  either  by  craiverting  most 
of  their  carbon  from  the  state  of  cementite  into  that  of  temper  graphite,  or  by 
removing  most  of  it  by  oxidation,  or  by  both  means  jointly.  In  both  cases  the 
malleabilizing  is  done  by  close  annealing,  usually  in  contact  with  an  oxidiiing 
agent.  Thus,  there  are  two  classes  of  commercial  malleable-iron  casting,  of  whidi 
one  owes  its  malleability  to  a  large  rmoval  of  carbon,  and  the  other  to  a  large 
removal  of  carbon  from  the  outer  part  of  the  casting,  and  to  the  precdi»tation 
of  much  of  the  remaining  carbon  in  the  free  or  graphitic  State.  It  is  not  in  accwd- 
ance  with  good  industrial. usage  to  apply  the  name  "  steel "  to  any  product  of  tiiese 
malleabilizing  processes,  or  to  any  product  made  by  remelting  cast  iron  in  a  cupola 
or  hke  furnace,  and  such  application  is  generally  held  to  be  fraudulent. 

Malleable-iron  castings  differ  from  steel  in  being  cast  into  a  mass  which  is  not 
initially  maUe^le.     Malleable-iron  castingi  are  not  of  cast  iron,  but  are  made  from 
cast  iron,  and  are  as  distinct  from  cast  iron  as  wrouf^t  iron  and  steel  are. 
*  Sec  Pnc.  I.  A.  T.  M.,  Sixth  Congress,  1912,  p.  145  of  Sec.  A. 
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646.  Wrought  Iron. — Definition.  Malleable  iron  which  ia  aggregated  from  pasty 
particlea  of  metallic  iron  without  mibaequent  fusion,  and  contains  so  little  carbon 
that  it  does  not  harden  usefully  when  cooled  rapidly. 

Renutrks.  Commercial  wrought  iron,  though  occnsi<»ally  made  directly  from 
the  ore,  is  usuaJly  made  from  cast  iron  by  such  removal  of  its  cariwn  and  silicon 
as  to  convert  it,  at  the  high  temi»rature  used,  into  pasty  particles,  and  by  squeez- 
ing them  together  in  a  bath  of  cinder  or  slag  into  a  coherent  mass  which  retains 
permanently  an  important  quantity  of  that  slag.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
particles  from  which  such  a  malleable  product  is  thus  aggregated  are  initially  of 
Bteel,  does  not  in  itself  remove  such  a  product  from  the  class  "  merchantable 
wrought  iron."  But  if  all  cf  such  particles  were  initially  of  steel  and  none  of 
them  initially  of  wrought  bon,  the  product  is  not  now  recognized  as  merehantabia 
wroi^t  iron,  but  is  called  industrially  "  scrap  steel," 

In  Great  Britain  "  malleable  iron  "  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  "  wrought 
iron,"  but  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  leaving  the  lay  reader  in  doubt  whether  it 
refers  to  wrought  iron  or  to  malleable-iron  casting.  Hence  we  advise  against  this 
use  of  "  malleable  iron." 

6U.  SteeL— Official  Definitions.    See  "  Carbon  Steel "  and  "  Alloy  Steel "  below.) 

1.  Flnid  Origin. — Definition.  Iron  which  is  cast  from  the  molten  state  into  a 
mass  which  is  usefully  malleable  initially  at  least  in  some  one  range  of  temperature. 
(See  "  Steel  II,"  below.) 

RranarlcB.  Such  metal  is  steel  whether  it  can  be  hardened  or  not,  whether  it 
contains  much  or  little  or  even  no  carbon,  and  for  that  matter  even  if  it  ia  chemically 
pure  iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  ingot  metal."  With  the  exception  of  "  blister 
steel "  atui  its  derivatives  all  the  steelfi  which  have  any  present  industrial  impor* 
tance  including  the  "  alloy  steels  "  (see  below)  fall  under  this  definition. 

These  steels  have  been  divided  into: 

(a)  It^ioI  Iron. — Sted  with  too  little  carbon  to  harden  usefully  on  rapid  cooling 
This  name  has  never  been  widely  used,  and  for  a  long  time  feU  into  complete  disuse. 
It  has  lately  been  revived  as  a  trade  name.  It  ghould  be  avoided  in  scieutifie 
and  technical  writings  because,  with  the  iron-carbon  alloys  divided  into  th^  four 
great  species,  (I)  wrought  iron,  (2)  steel,  (3)  cast  iron,  (4)  malleable  iron  castings, 
it  is  confusing  to  call  a  variety  of  "  steel "  "  ingot  iron." 

(6)  Ingot  Sted. — Steel  with  enough  carbon  (say  0.30  per  cent  or  more)  to 
harden  usefully  on  rapid  cooling. 

Steel  made  by  melting  in  a  crucible  ia  caUed  "  crucible  steel ";  that  made  in  an 
electric  fiunace  is  called  "  electric  steel." 

Steel  n:  Plastic  Origin. — Definition.  Iron  which  ia  aggregated  from  pasty 
particles  without  subsequent  fusion;  is  malleable  at  least  in  some  one  range  of 
temperature;  and  contains  enough  carbon  (say  0.30  per  cent  or  more)  to  harden 
usefully  on  rapid  cooling  from  above  its  critical  range. 

Remarks.  Blister  steel  and  its  derivatives  and  a  few  other  high  carbon  steels 
which  ore  important  to-day,  are  the  only  present  steels  covered  by  this  definition. 

ThiBritiah  MemlKnan  uubls  to  scsept  the  oSci&l  defimtiooi  nsd  ucept  the  fotlDwing  kltcr- 

5IhI;  Iron  either  pure  or  uuciatad  irith  other  elemsnU  which  FonUine  euSciect  carbon  to  cbuh 
ft  to  hudea  UHfully  whsn  rmpidly  owied  From  high  tempcntureg  end  is  id  melleable  initially,  that  it 
cmn  be  forced  or  rollod;  alio  iron  which  has  been  caat  from  a  molten  etate,  which  doea  not  cont^u 
aufficient  carboa  to  cauae  it  to  hsrdea  uaefull]'  when  rapidly  cooled,  and  i*  »>  initially  malleable  that  it 
can  b«  forged  or  rolled. 

MT.  Blister  Bar,  Cement  Bar,  Converted  Bar.— Official  definitions.  Steel  of 
plastic  origin  made  by  cementing  wrought  iron   with  carbonaceous  matta.     Also, 
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coDunercially,  such  steel  when  heated  and  worked  into  merchimt  aizea.  Moat 
writers  have  used  "  blister  steel "  in  the  former  and  broader  sense.  In  Sheffield  it 
is  used  solely  in  the  latter  and  narrower  sense. 

Remarks.  The  blister  steel  of  commerce  is  made  by  cementing  veiy  pure 
wrought  iron  with  charcoal.  The  term  Cemented  Bar,  may  be  applied  in  a  gm- 
eral  sense  to  any  wrought-iroa  bar  which  baa  been  subjected  to  a  invoeas  of 
cementation. 

648.  Blister  Steel. — Bars  rolled  or  forged  from  blister  bar.  Many  writers  have 
used  "  blister  steel "  in  the  sense  of  "  blister  bar." 

The  Britioh  Memtwn  an  uuabla  to  accept  the  oCcml  i^eeEitioiu  >ad  propon  Ui«  taUowinc  altir- 

BliMtr  Bar.  Cnunl  Bar,  Cimttrttd  Bar:  Definition,  Hi^h  clue  Svadiih  orother  wraucht-inn  bar 
of  oqual  purity  ithich  has  been  aubjactcd  to  a  procaa  of  cemetitatkm  in  contact  with  charcijal.  while 
iDtroducing carbon  mlo  the  iioD  alao  deielopa  blislcn  oa  the lurlace  of  the  ceir.c::t«d  bar. 

Slitlrr  Sirrl:  Definition.  A  term  Bometiinea  uinl  to  dncribe  eamented  converted  or  bUater  bu 
which  hae  bean  heated  and  worked  into  n-.erchant  eiiee. 

649.  PUted  Bar.— Definition.  Bars  of  blister  steel  which  have  been  roDed  or 
hammered  while  hot. 

Remarks.  This  treatment,  which  is  usually  apjdied  to  such  bars  broken  to 
convenient  lengths,  flattens  down  their  blisters  and  tou^ens  the  metal  somewhat. 

800.  Single-shear  Steel. — Definition.  Shear  steel  made  by  welding  a  pile  of 
plated  bars  into  a  faggot.  Also  the  bars  and  other  merchant  sh^ies  made  by 
rolling  of  hammering  such  a  fa^igot. 

661.  Double-shear  Steel. — Definition.  Shear  steel  made  by  piling,  ham- 
mering, and  thus  welding  bars  of  aingle-shcar  into  a  bloom.  Also  the  bars  and 
Other  ii:crchant  shapes  made  by  rolling  or  hammering  such  a  bloom. 

6G3.  Carbon  Steel. — Definition.  Steel  which  owes  its  distinctive  properties 
chiefly  to  the  carbon  aa  di^unguished  from  the  other  elements  which  it  contains. 

Remarks.  Though  among  the  alloy  steels  some  are  but  moderately  niaUeable, 
among  the  carbon  Biccid  industrial  usage  confirms  the  nan^c  "  steel  "  to  products 
malleable  enough  to  lie  rolled  or  forged  inlo  merchant  Ehapes, 

663.  Alloy  Steel.- — Definition.  Steel  which  owes  its  distinctive  properties  chiefly 
to  some  element  or  elements  other  than  carbon,  or  jointly  to  such  other  elements 
and  carbon. 

Remarks.  Some  of  the  alloy  steels  necessarily  contain  an  important  percentage 
of  carbon,  even  as  much  as  h25  per  cent.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  where  the 
line  between  the  alloy  steels  and  the  carbon  steels  shall  be  drawn. 

664.  FeiTO-alloys. — Definition.  Iron  so  rirh  in  some  element  or  elemoite  other 
than  carbon  that  it  is  used  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  introducing  that  element  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

Remarks.  The  ferro-alloys  are  not  usually  malleable,  and  they  usually  con- 
tain more  of  the  alloying  element  than  is  desirable  in  lu  alloy  steel.  With  varia- 
tions in  industrial  conditions  the  line  between  alloy  steels  and  ferro-alloys  must 
needs  shift.  Indeed,  a  substance  might  simultaneously  be  an  alloy  in  the  machine 
shop  and  a  ferro-alloy  in  the  steel  mill. 

6GB.  Semi-steel.— A  vague  trade  name  for  various  products  near  the  border 
line  between  steel  and  cast  iron.  Among  these  are  low  carbon  cast  iron  made  in 
the  air  furnace,  or  in  the  cupola  furnace  by  the  addition  of  steel  scrap  to  the 
charge.    Also  a  trade  name  for  malleable  cast  iriin. 

While  the  report  failed  of  adoption,  because  of  conEdderable  oppo- 
sition, and  does  not  represent,  tlierefore,  the  official  view  of  the  Aasocia' 
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tioD,  it  conforms  very  cloBely  with  the  conaensus  of  opinion  in  this 
country.  The  objections  were  raised  largely  by  Germans,  and  by  man- 
ufacturing interests  in  this  country,  who  have  been  making  an  open- 
hearth  product  of  exceptional  purity,  the  trade  value  of  which  has 
been  much  enhanced  by  its  designation  as  iron. 

Composition  ano  Constitution 

666.  CompositHm  of  Iron  and  Steel. — Chemical  composition  of  typ- 
ical forms  of  iron  and  steel  products  finding  utility  in  connection  with 
engineering  construction,  are  given  in  Table  I. 
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While  commercial  forms  of  iron  and  steel  have  in  general  several 
elements  associated  with  the  iron,  and  each  of  these  has  some  effect 
on  the  physical  properties,  the  best  method  of  treatment  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  is  to  consider  the  material  as  essentially  an 
alloy  of  iron  and  carbon;  the  inherent  properties  of  this  binary  series 
are  modified  by  the  other  associated  elements. 

667.  DeterminatioDS  of  Constitution  cf  Iron  and  Steel. — The  pioneer 
attempts  at  grouping  the  iron-carbon  series  into  a  constitution  diagram 
were  made  by  Sauveur,  in  1896,  and  Roberte-Austen,  in  1897.  In  1900, 
Roozeboom  constructed  a  diagram  based  upon  experimental  data  and 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  "  Phase  Rule."  The  data  were 
accurately  redetermined  and  BOmcwhat  elaborated  by  Carpenter  and 
Keeling,  in  1904.  While  some  modifications  of  the  original  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  theoretical  deductions  in  line  with  well-established 
facte  of  practice,  and  while  there  has  been  a  very  great  amount  of 
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controversy  over  certain  details  of  interpretation  with  new  or  modified 
diagrams  to  barmonize  with  these  various  conflicting  views,  neverthe- 
less, the  "  Roozeboom  Diagram  "  has  remained  as  the  rational  basis  of 
our  imderstandii^  of  iron  and  steel. 

658.  Critical  Ten^ieratures. — Iron  is  a  relatively  complex  element. 
Between  its  freezing-point  of  1505°  C.  and  normal  temperatures,  it 
exhibits  transition  points  at  900  and  760°  C,  which  are  indicative  of 
allotropic  states  of  the  iron,  the  so-called  "  alpha "  (below  760°) 
"  beta "  (760  to  900°)  and  "  gamma "  (above  900°)  modifications. 
The  existence  of  beta  iron  is  denied  by  some  authoriti^;  the  chief 
manifestation  in  pure  iron  is  the  slight  break  in  the  cooUng  curve  at 
the  critical  temperature  of  760°  C,  and  the  loss  or  gain  of  magnetism 
by  the  iron  when  heated  above,  or  cooled  below  that  temperature. 
No  change  in  the  crystallc^aphic  form  of  the  iron  has  been  observed. 
The  tran^tion  from  beta  to  gamma  iron  at  900°  C.  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  the  cryatallographic  form  of  the  iron,  which,  in  turn, 
affects  the  solubility  relations  of  the  iron  and  carbon,  and,  therefore, 
has  a  most  vital  bearing  upon  the  structure  and  physical  properties. 
The  critical  temperatures  in  the  vicinity  of  760°  and  900°  are  called 
the  A2  and  A3  points,  respectively.  Due  to  lag  in  reaction,  they  are 
somewhat  higher  on  rising  temperature  than  if  recorded  on  cooling 
curves;  the  designations  Ac2  and  Aca  are  used  for  the  former,  and  Ar2 
and  Arz  for  the  latter.  In  the  iron-csirbon  alloys  there  is  another  im- 
portant critical  temperature  Ai  (An  on  cooling  Aci  on  heating)  in  the 
vicinity  of  700°  C.  (see  Art.  660). 

659.  Cementite,  Ferrite  and  Graphite. — Iron  forms  with  carbon  a 
compound  having  formula  FesC,  technically  classified  as  cementite, 
and  often  called  iron  carbide  or  combined  carbon.  It  contains  6.67 
per  cent  of  carbon  and  f3.33  per  cent  of  iron,  and  is  extremely  hard 
and  brittle;  in  fact  the  hardest  constituent  of  steels,  about  6  to  6) 
compared  with  4  to  5  for  iron  in  Mohs'  scale. 

In  metallographic  nomenclature  the  carbonless  iron  is  called  ferrite. 
Carbon  in  the  form  of  small  flakes  or  thin  plates,  which  are  mechan- 
ically mixed  with  the  iron,  is  called  graphite. 

660.  Alloying  Relations  between  Iron  and  Cementite  at  Hig^ 
Tenqieratuies. — For  purposes  of  discussion  it  is  beet  to  consider  the 
alloying  relations  between  iron  and  cementite  (FesC)  as  the  constit- 
uents of  the  binary  series.  For  each  1  per  cent  of  carbon  there  is  15 
per  cent  of  Fe^C  formed,  and  the  limit  of  the  series  will  be  at  6.67 
per  cent  carbon,  or  100  per  cent  of  the  FeaC.  The  solidification 
diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  melting-point  of  pure  iron  is  taken 
as  1505°  C;  that  of  cementite  is  not  known,  since  it  has  not  been 
isobted  in  mass,  and  it  undergoes  decomposition  before  fusion.    It  is 
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Dot  material  to  the  discuesion,  however,  since  the  useful  range  of  com- 
position does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  carbon  content. 

Consider  first  only  that  part  of  the  diagram  above  11C0°  C.  It 
is  typical  of  complete  solubihty  of  iron  and  carbon  (or  iron  and  FeaC) 
in  the  liquid  condition,  with  partial  solubility  in  the  Eolid,  at  least  at 
the  iron  end  of  the  series.  Addition  of  cither  constituent  to  the  other 
towers  the  freezing-point  of  the  alloy  to  a  eutectic  temperature  and 
composition  E  of  1130°  C. 
and  4.3  per  cent  carbon 
(64.5  per  cent  FegC),  re- 
spectively. The  limit  of 
solid  solubility  is  at  S,  that 
is,  2  per  cent  of  carbon,  P 
or  30  per  cent  of  cementite,  ~ 
at  1130°  C. ;  this  solubility  |  ; 
decreases,  however,  with  | 
further  lowering  of  temp-  | 
erature  as  is  indicated  by 
the  slope  of  the  line  PS. 

There  are  six  character- 
istic areas  for   the   part  of    ^o 
the  diagram  under  discus-   J^'mi       It       n       S       Z       n       u« 

Sion,  as  follows:  p,c   i,_]{„oieboom  Diagram  (slightly  modified). 

I.  The  alloy  is  entirely 

molten,  and  is  a  liquid  solution   of-  iron   and    carbon,  or  of   iron   and 
cementite. 

II.  A  region  of  selective  freezing,  with  primary  crystallization  of  a 
solid  solution  of  iron  and  FesC. 

III.  A  region  of  selective  freezing,  in  which  there  is  primary  sep- 
aration of  cementite  aa  the  excess  substance. 

IV.  Completely  solid  homogeneous  alloys,  consisting  of  solid  solutions 
of  gamma  iron  and  cementite  with  a  saturation  limit  of  30  per  cent  of 
the  latter  at  1130°  C.     This  Golid  solution  is  technically  called  austenite. 

V.  Completely  solid  alloys,  exhibiting  heterogeneity  of  structure, 
with  primary  crystallization  of  saturated  auslenite,  together  with  an 
eutectic  consisting  of  a  composite  of  saturated  austenite  plus  cementite, 

VI.  Completely  solid  alloys,  exhibiting  heterogeneity  of  structure, 
with  primary  crystallization  of  cementite,  together  with  an  eutectic 
consisting  of  a  composite  of  saturated  austenite  plus  cementite. 

An  alloy  of  4.3  per  cent  carbon  (64.5  per  cent  FegC)  should  consist 
solely  of  the  eutectic  of  austenite  and  cementite. 

661.  Allotropic  Modifications  in  Cooling. — The  complexity  of  the 
iron-carbon  series  results  from  the  change  in  the  solubility  relations  of 
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the  iron  and  cementite  in  the  completely  solid  alloys,  due  to  the  allo- 
tropic  modification  at  900°  C.  Gamma  iron  will  hold  FeaC  in  eoUd 
solution  up  to  a  limiting  content  of  30  per  cent  at  1130"  C;  whereaa 
the  cementite  is  insoluble  in  the  beta  and  alpha  modifications  below 
1100°  C;  therefore  the  Roozeboom  diagram  becomes  complicated  by 
reason  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  austenite  in  a  manner  entirely 
analogous  to  that  of  a  molten  aJloy  where  solid  solubility  is  niL  When 
the  metal  is  cooling  the  eutectic  point  P  (called  eutectoid  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  one  at  £)  is  at  a  temperature  of  690°  C. 
(Ari)  and  a  carbon  content  of  0.9  per  cent,  or  13.5  per  cent  of  FesC. 
On  heating  the  corresponding  critical  temperature  Aci  is  somewhat 
higher  due  to  lag  in  the  reaction.  This  euteotcid  is  a  composite  mix- 
ture of  13.5  per  cent  of  cementite  and  86.6  per  cent  of  ferrite,  and  is 
technically  designated  as  pearlite. 

Austenite  of  composition  below  0.9  per  cent  carbon  will  undergo 
decomposition  in  cooling  through  region  VII;  this  will  begin  when  the 
temperature  reaches  (he  point  on  GOP  corresponding  to  the  compositkoi 
of  the  alloy,  and  will  be  completed  when  it  has  fallen  to  690°  C. 
During  the  period  of  selective  crystallization,  there  will  be  primary 
separation  of  ferrite,  with  a  progressive  shift  of  austenite  comix>sition 
with  such  selection  and  fall  of  temperature,  until  the  eutectoid  P  ia 
reached.  The  austenite  now  consists  of  86.5  per  cent  of  ferrite  and 
13.5  per  cent  of  cementite  in  solid  solution.  Attempt  to  lower  the 
temperature  below  690°  C.  will  result  in  the  sphtting  up  of  this  solu- 
tion to  a  granular  or  lamellar  eutectic  of  ferrite  and  cementite,  each 
physically  distinct.  The  resultant  alloy  at  normal  temperatures  will 
con^t  of  primary  ferrite  plus  the  pearlite  eutectic. 

The  relative  proportions  will  depend  upon  the  carbon  content  of 
the  alloy;  the  quantity  of  pearlite  will  increase  from  0  to  IGO  per 
cent  as  the  carbon  content  increases  from  0  to  0.9  per  cent,  corre- 
sponding to  a  variation  of  cementite  from  0  to  13.5  per  cent.  An 
alloy  of  0.45  per  cent  carbon  will  exhibit  a  structure  of  one-half  excess 
ferrite  plus  one-half  pearlite. 

Should  the  austenite  have  a  composition  of  0.9  to  2.0  per  cent  ot 
carbon,  selective  decomposition  will  take  place  in  region  VIII,  begin- 
ning at  a  temperature  along  PS,  and  ending  at  690°  C.  There  will  be 
primary  separation  of  the  excess  cementite  with  final  formation  of  the 
characteristic  pearlite.  The  final  alloy  will  consist  of  cementite  plus 
pe^tite;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  decreasing  with  increasing  of 
carbon  above  0.9  per  cent.  With  a  carbon  content  of  1,5  per  cent, 
the  structure  will  consist  of  10  per  cent  of  excess  cementite,  and  90 
per  cent  pearlite. 

If  the  all<^  under  consideration  has  a  carbon  content  of  0.9  per 
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cent,  no  change  in  the  auBtenite  will  occur  until  the  eutectoid  tem- 
perature of  6£0°  C.  is  reached,  at  which  time  there,  will  be  a  simul- 
taneous separation  of  cementite  and  ferrite  from  the  soUd  solution. 
The  resultant  alloy  will  coneiat  entirely  of  pearlite.  This  pearlite  will 
be  of  granular  or  lamellar  texture,  depending  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  conditions  of  cooling.  The  first  stages  of  decomposition  of  the 
austeoite  will  result  in  finely  granular  particles  of  free  ferrite  and 
free  cementite,  because  of  lack  of  solubility  below  the  critical  tempera- 
ture of  690"  C.  Should  the  rate  of  cooling  below  690°  be  very  slow, 
or  especially  if  the  temperature  is  held  slightly  below  the  eutectoid 
for  considerable  time,  coalescence  of  the  ferrite  granules  with  their 
like,  and  of  cementite  granules  with  their  like,  will  take  place  with  a 
resultant  lamellar  structure  characteristic  of  well  annealed  steels. 

All  iron-carbon  alloys  of  above  2  per  cent  of  carbon  content  have 
a  heterogeneity  after  completion  of  solidification  at  1130°,  as  noted 
heretofore.  At  this  time,  for  compositions  between  2  and  4.3  per  cent 
of  carbon,  the  structure  is  saturated  austenite  (2  per  cent  carbon)  of 
primary  crystallization,  plus  a  eu tactic  of  saturated  austenite  and 
cementite.  iTie  relative  quantity  of  eutectic  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  carbon  content  of  the  alloy  under  consideration  approaches  4.3 
per  cent.  On  lowering  the  temperature  below  1130°  C.  the  eementit« 
alone  is  stable;  the  primary  austenite  as  well  as  that  of  the  eutectic, 
undergoes  selective  crystallization  with  decrease  of  temperature,  Ce- 
mentite separates  out  of  solid  solution,  with  progressive  shift  of  tem- 
perature and  composition  of  remaining  austenite,  until  the  eutectoid 
at  690°  0.  and  0.9  per  cent  carbon  is  reached.  Here  the  eutectoid 
austenite  undei^oes  transition  to  pearlite. 

Alloys  between  2  and  4.3  per  cent  of  cubon  undergo  transition  as 
follows: 


At  II30" 


Nonual 
Temperatures 


{Primary  Auatenite 


Eutectic 

I 


Ferrite     Cementite 


Ferrite  Cementite    Cementite 


Thus  at  ordinary  temperatures,  two  constituents  only,  the  cementite 
and  ferrite,  are  present;  yet  there  is  complexity  of  structure  because 
the  cementite  may  have  five  degrees  of  aggregation  due  to  the  selective 
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separation,  whQe  the  ferrite  may  have  two— -as  part  of  tbe  peaiiite 
resulting  from  the  decompoRition  of  the  primary  austenite  and  that  in 
the  eutectic. 

An  alloy  of  the  eutectic  composition  of  4.3  per  cent  carbon,  nill 
undergo  transition  in  accordance  with  that  part  of  the  diagram  malic 
scheme  above  referring  to  the  eutectic. 

Alloys  above  4.3  per  cent  carbon,  have  a  structure  immediately 
after  solidification  of  primary  cementite  plus  a  eutectic  of  saturated 
austenite  and  cementite.  The  proportion  of  this  eutectic  decreBses 
with  increase  of  cEwbon  above  4.3  per  cent.  All  of  the  cementite  re- 
mains stable  upon  lowering  the  temperature  to  nonnal;  the  austenite, 
however,  undergoes  progressive  transition,  first  by  primary  separation 
of  cementite,  and  finally,  at  690"  C.  by  formation  of  pearlite.  The 
diagrammatic  representation  is  as  follows: 


At  1130°  C.  I  Primaiy  Cementite 


Normal 
Temperature 


Eutectic 

I 


Cementite     Ferrite  + 
CemeDtit« 


The  cementite  may  have  four  degrees  of  aggregation;  the  only 
ferrite  is  that  found  in  the  pearhte  formed  from  transition  of  the 
austenite  of  the  original  eutectic. 

662.  The  Fonnation  of  Graphite.— Silicon  is  always  associated  with 
the  commercial  alloys  of  iron  and  carbon.  In  steel  the  proportion 
of  silicon  is  small  and  its  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  mitigation 
of  structural  defects;  but  in  cast  iron,  where  it  is  present  in  \a3get 
proportions,  silicon  exerts  an  influence  both  on  the  solubility  of  carbon 
in  iron  and  on  the  stability  of  cementite  in  cooling. 

With  1  to  3  per  cent  of  silicon  and  slow  cooling  the  percentages  of 
carbon  required  for  saturation  and  for  the  eutectic  are  less  than  for  a 
pure  carbon-iron  alloy.  Therefore,  points  S  and  E  of  the  Roozeboom 
diagram  are  shifted  to  the  left  by  additions  of  silicon.  In  the  alloys 
having  more  carbon  than  the  eutectic,  the  cementite  of  region  III  is 
very  unstable  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions  and  readily  breaks 
up  into  graphite  and  ferrite  while  cooling  through  region  VI.  In 
alloys  of  less  carbon  than  eutectic  composition  the  cementite  of  r^on  V 
decomposes  quite  easily.    Cementite  liberated  by  cooling  austenite  in 
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Kgkms  V  and  VI  breaks  up  less  readily,  and  that  in  the  pearlite  of 
re^ons  XI  and  XII  is  decomposed  with  ■  difficulty.  With  the  rate  of 
cooling  and  carbon  content  constant,  the  proportion  of  graphite  wiQ 
vary  with  the  percentage  of  silicon.  If  the  silicon  content  and  rate 
of  cooling  are  constant  graphitization  will  increase  with  the  percentage 
of  carbon.  Again,  if  the  composition  remains  constant  more  carbcn 
will  be  freed  by  slow  cooling  than  by  rapid  cooling. 

Thus,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  silicon  and  the  rate  of  cooling, 
a  bigh-corboD  alloy  may  have  any  one  of  the  following  constitutions: 

1.  Cementite  plus  pearlite; 

2.  Cementite  plus  pearlite  plus  graphite; 

3.  Pearlite  plus  graphite  plus  ferrite; 

4.  Graphite   plus   ferrite,   which   is  the  only  staUe  OOQBtitutiMl 

but  is  also  very  rare. 

663.  Structures  in  lion  Carbon  AUojrs. — Fig.  2  gives  in  diagrammatic 
form  the  structural  relations  of  the  iron-carbon  series.  For  0.3  per  cent 
of  carbon,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  constituents  will  be  two-thirds 
excess  ferrite  and  one-third  pearlite; 
for  0.6  per  cent  carbon,  one-third 
ferrite  and  two-thirds  pearlit«;  for  0.0 
per  cent  carbon,  all  peaiiite.  Above 
0.9  per  cent  carbon,  cementit«  becomes 
the  excess  constituent  of  primary  separ  P,q  2. 

ration.     An  alloy  of  2.0  per  cent  carbon 

will  consist  of  20  per  cent  excess  cementite  and  80  per  cent  pearlite; 
while  with  3.8  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  structure  will  show  one-half  cem- 
entite and  one-half  pearlite.  The  pearlite  is  in  all  cases  of  constant 
composition,  86.5  per  cent  of  ferrite  and  13.5  per  cent  of  cemen- 
tite; and  the  total  ferrite  or  cementite  in  the  alloy  will  be  that  con- 
stituting the  excess  substance— either  ferrite  or  cementite  alone — 
plus  the  amount  in  the  pearlite. 

Typical  microstnictures  of  the  iron-carbon  series  are  given  in  Fig.  3 
and  4,  The  etching  has  been  with  picric  acid  solution;  this  reagent  doee 
not  attack  cementite,  and  ferrite  in  mass  but  very  slowly.  Therefore, 
they  retain  the  mirror-like  reflecting  surface  of  the  polished  specimen 
and  appear  white  in  the  photographs.  However,  it  does  attack  the 
ferrite  of  the  pearlite,  probably  because  of  its  fine  state  of  division  and 
the  electrolytic  action  set  up  with  the  closely  associated  cementite. 
Consequently,  since  the  ferrite  constitutes  86.5  per  cent  of  the  pearlite, 
tutd  the  latter  is  usually  in  Buch  a  fine  state  of  a^pegation  that  under 
lower  magnification  (150  diameters  or  less)  its  separate  constituents  are 
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(a)  Intot  Ifon,  a  .CMKI%.  (&}  Bteel,  C  -0.10%  (e)  Steal,  C.  -027% 


(til  ateel,  C.-DM%,  (')  Sted,  a-0.7«%.  {/)  ElediC-OMTo. 


bO  Sted,C-lJ%.  (H  While  Caet  Iron.  C.  =  3.5%. 

Fig.  3. — Structures  of  Iron-Carbon  Alloys  Slowly  Cooled. 

BTai-fc  ponslitiienl  in  (M.  (cl,  W.  M.  (b)  and  f*>  ■■  prarlile^  White  ia  fwrite  in  (M.  (rt,  (ifl  mnd  («), 
oememitf  in  M  ciml  {1,1.  In  1/)  ia  shown  1»mellBf  peBrlilf,  hefe  Ihr  black  is  ferrile  Bad  the  >rhit8 
OBmcntite.     Fi«.  :</  by  Tinaley;   othen  by  AatOD.     Ma«iiific«tiiHi  iuZ-JUOU  dicnwlcn;  inolhna,  70. 
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not  revealed,  the  pearlite  is  apparently  entirely  etched,  and  then 
appears  black  in  the  photograph,  due  to  the  dispersion  of  the  hght  by 
the  roughened  surface. 


(a)  Maemfication -IKU.  (M   MacDiGiatitiii  -  tOOOd. 

Fig.  4. — Globular  Pearlite  (a)  and  Lamella^  Pearlite  (E>).     (Courtesy  of  Sauveur  and 
Boyiston). 

Higher  magnifications  (500  to  1500  diameters)  reveal  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  pearlit«,  see  globular  pearlite  in  Fig.  4a  and  lamellar 
type  in  Fig.  4b.  The  black  constituent  is  the  ferrite  and  the  white, 
cementite. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

PROPERTIES  OF  WROUGHT  IRON 

664.  Structure. — Under  the  microscope  wrought  iron  is  seen  to  cchv- 
sist  of  grains  of  ferrite  more  or  less  surrounded  by  filaments  of  slag. 
In  the  cross-sectional  view  of  Fig.  la  the  slag  inclusions  appear  ae  darit 
rounded  patches  of  variable  size,  whereas  in  the  longitudinal  section, 
lig.   I5,  their  thread-like  nature  is  evident.    The  amount  of  slag  in 


f^O.  1. — Photomicrographa  of  Wrought  Iron,  (a)  Section  TranaverBe  to  Directioa 

of  Rollinfc;  (b)  Settion  Parullel  to  Rolling.     (Courtesy  of  Sauveur  and  Boylston) 

Magnification,  60  Diameters. 

the  iron  depends  upon  the  character  of  materials  charged  into  the 
furnace,  upon  the  work  received  by  the  puddle  ball  and  upon  the 
amount  of  hot  work  done  in  shaping  the  iron.  The  size  of  the  ferrit* 
grains  is  dependent  upon  the  time  the  metal  is  held  at  temperatures 
above  the  critical  range  and  upon  the  temperature  from  which  it  cools. 
High  temperatures  and  long  soaking  periods  favor  large  f  rains.  Rapid 
cooling  and  continued  hot  working  of  the  iron  while  it  is  above  the 
recalesccnce  point  effect  small  grain  size.  To  secure  maximum  fineness 
of  grain  the  hot  work  should  not  cease  until  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  about  700°  C.  The  ductility  and  toughness  of  the  iron  are  ren- 
dered high  by  removing  the  slag  and  by  making  the  grain  size  as  fine 
as  possible  without  causing  permanent  distortion  of  the  gnuns. 
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When,  however,  a  wrought-iron  bar  of  uniform  section  is  rup- 
tured in  the  ordinary  tensile  test  it  generally  exhibits  tm  irr^ular 
fibrouB  fracture  (Fig.  6,  Ch.  III).  Occasionally,  if  the  iron  has  been 
made  from  st«el  scrf^  or  if  it  has  not  been  properly  worked  during 
the  "boil,"  the  tension  fracture  will  be. partially  or  wholly  crystalline. 
On  the  other  hand  if  wrought  iron  fails  under  shock  or  under  repeated 
loading  it  generally  has  a  crystalline  fracture.  This  circumstance  has 
led  some  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  iron  crystallizes  in  service 
due  to  vibrations  or  shock.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  structures  of  all  ferrous 
metals  are  crystalLme.  Other  indications  sensed  by  the  naked  eye  are 
due  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  grains  by  the  method  of  testing  to  such 
extent  that  they  are  no  longer  visible  as  such  but  appear  like  fibers, — 
or,  in  soft  steel,  like  fine  silk.  Thus,  good  wrought  iron  normally  pre- 
sents a  distinct  fibrous  fracture  in  tension  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
brittle  slag  filaments  which  imperfectly  surround  groups  of  iron  grains. 
The  latter  are  drawn  out  in  the  test,  but  the  slag  filaments,  being  more 
brittle  than  the  ferrite,  cause  minute  planes  of  discontinuity  which  by 
contrast  make  the  bundles  of  iron  grains  appear  like  fibers.  In  soft 
steel  where  no  stag  is  present  there  is  no  grouping  of  iron  grains;  the 
structure  is  more  homogeneous,  and  the  fracture,  being  much  finer  and 
more  uniform  in  texture,  appears  silky. 

The  occasional  crystalline  fracture  of  wrought  iron  under  static 
tension  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  steel  or  cast 
iron  in  the  path  of  the  break.  These  particles  on  rupturing  exhibit 
their  normal  structure. 

The  crystalline  fracture  under  shock  is  due  to  the  suddenness  of 
the  application  of  the  force,  time  not  being  given  for  more  than  partial 
distribution  of  the  induced  stresses  to  adjoining  sections  or  for  drawing 
out  of  the  grains  at  the  break. 

When  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  containing  considerable  steel  scrap  is 
nicked  with  a  chisel  or  grooved  with  a  tool  and  broken  transversely, 
it  is  likely  to  show  a  crystalline  or  partially  crystalline  fracture,  although 
in  tension  the  fracture  may  be  fibrous.  The  crystalline  fracture  is  due 
to  the  stress  concentration  at  the  root  of  the  nick  and  the  reinforce- 
ment afforded  by  the  sides  of  the  nick.  This  condition  causes  a  laige 
stress  to  be  exerted  on  a  comparatively  few  grains  without  allowing 
elongation,  and  a  break  squarely  across  the  grains  ensues.  The  scrap 
steel  portions  of  the  bar  containing  little  slag  will,  when  fractured, 
appear  crystalline. 

The  crystalline  failure  under  repeated  stress  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  formation  of  slip  bands  as  explained  in  Art.  823. 

666.  Defects. — The  evil  influences  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  appear 
to  be  less  pronounced  in  wrought  iron  than  in  st-eel.     This  may  be  due 
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to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  opportunity  for  segregation  in  the  pud- 
dling process  than  in  processes  where  the  metal  is  cast  from  a  molten 
state.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  impurities  in  wrought  iron  are  affili- 
ated with  the  slag  rather  than  the  iron.  However,  a  very  high  sul- 
phur content  (0,3  to  0.5  per  cent)  is  likely  to  cause  the  iron  to  crumble, 
or  exhibit  what  is  known  as  red  shortness,  in  forging  or  welding.  Sec- 
tions rolled  from  red  short  iron  are  likely  to  have  rough  edges.  A 
phosphorus  content  of  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent,  if  the  phosphide  surrounds 
the  fcrrite  grains,  causes  the  iron  to  be  brittle  at  cold  temperatures 
(cold  short)  and  renders  it  hard  and  coarsely  crystalline.  Such  iron 
cannot  be  refined  by  heat  treatment. 

In  sheets  or  plates  spongy  spots,  often  called  spilly  places,  are  occa- 
sionally found.  These  defects  are  due  to  burning  of  portions  of  the 
iron  in  puddling.  Blisters  are  also  found  on  plates  and  sheets  made  of 
inferior  iron.  They  appear  to  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  the 
iron  by  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  slag. 

666.  The  tensile  strength  of  vrought  iron  along  the  grain  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  tenacity  of  ferrite,  and  varies  from  45,000 
to  55,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  It  is  greater  in  small  rods  and  thin 
plates  than  in  large  bars  and  thick  sections,  the  material  remaining  the 
same.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  same  material  has  been 
rolled  into  bars  from  |  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  tensile  strength 
varying  from  52,000  in  the  smaller  to  47,500  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the 
larger  sizes.  The  increase  in  strength  is  probably  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  ferrite  grains  which  is  favored  by  a  lai^  amount  of 
hot  work  and  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  density  and  cohesion 
between  grains. 

The  Elastic  Limit  is  more  dependent  on  the  thinness  of  the  final 
section  than  on  the  tensile  strength,  as  is  well  brought  out  in  Fig. 
2.  Here  the  apparent  elastic  limit  varies  from  40,000  lb,  per  square 
inch  in  the  |-in.  rods  to  23,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the  2-in.  rods, 
and  is  almost  identical  with  the  "yield-point."  This  increase  in  the 
elastic  limit  with  increased  reduction  in  the  rolls  always  occurs 
with  wrought  iron  and  steel,  but  it  is  much  more  pronounced  with 
wrought  iron.  The  true  elastic  limit  of  wrought  iron  is  nearly  always 
much  lower  than  the  apparent  elastic  limit.  In  Fig.  2  it  is  found 
from  5000  to  7000  lb.  lower  in  every  case.  In  mild  steel  these  two 
limits  are  almost  identical. 

The  Percentage  of  Etongaiion  in  8  in.  varies  from  5  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  when  tested  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  material,  the  reduction  of  area  averaging  about  50  per 
cent  more  than  the  elongation.  The  elongations  recorded  in  Fig.  2 
were  all  taken  on  a  length  of  20  in.,  which  somewhat  reduces  the  per- 
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will  exhibit  less  elon- 
gation and  far  less  re- 
duction in  area  than 
the  best  grades  of 
Swedish  iron  which 
run  low  in  slag. 

The  pulling  speed 
appears  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  strength 
or  ductility  of  wrought 
iron  when  the  test- 
pieces  are  of  standard 
dimensions.  In  Tests 
of  Metals,  1SS7,  p.  924, 
there  are  data  to  show 
that  high  speeds,  say 
5  in.  per  minute,  will 
raise  the  strength  of 
grooved  specimens  4 
per  cent  and  the 
strength  of  specimens 
with  short  gage 
lengths,  about  2  per 
cent  above  the  values 
for  very  slow  speeds. 
The  ductility  of  such 
specimens  is  decreased 
by  rapid  appHcation 
of  Btress. 

667.  The  tensile 
strengtii  across  the 
grain  is  always  much  ^'"^  vl!^!;'!^^^' 
less  than  along  the 
grain  for  wrought  iron, 
whereas  with  steel 
there  is  no  appreciable 
difference.  FromBau- 
schingcr's  Communica- 
tionSjYol.  2,  the  follow- 
ing data  were  gotten. 

The  ratio  of  lateral  to  longitudinal  tensile  strength  from  eight  tests 
in  each  direction  on  iron  of  an  exploded  boiler  was  0.74.    From  the 


Proportionate  BlonKatlon, 

Tension)  of  Wrought-iron  Bars 
of  Varying  Diameteni,  a!!  Rolled  from  the  Same  Material, 
All  elongations  meaaured  in  a.  length  of  20  in.  The 
"  Appaj^nt  Elastic  Limit  "  falls  from  2%  to  10%  lower 
than  the  indicated  "  Elastic  Limit "  in  the  original 
report;  it  varies  from  23,000  in  the  2-in.  to  40,0001b. 
in  the  i-in.  specimens;  and  it  marks  a  point  where  the 
permanent  set  is  lew  than  0.0001  of  the  length  of  the 
specimen.  Each  diagram  is  the  average  of  from  3  to  6 
tests.     {Testa  of  MetaU,  1888.) 
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same  number  of  like  tests  on  iron  of  s  second  boiler  the  mean  ratio 
0.71  was  computed.  Results  of  tests  on  six  new  plates  from  as  many 
different  sources  yielded  ratios  of  .0.76,  0.62,  0.92,  0.90,  0.76  and  0.83. 

It  is  asserted  that  by  cross  piling  of  the  "  puddled  lumps  "  (sniaU 
slabs  corresponding  to  muck  bar)  the  best  Lowmoor  iron  plate  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  is  given  an  ultinkate  strength  parallel  to  the  roll- 
ing of  51,590  lb.  per  square  inch  and  elongation  of  16  per  cent.  Across 
the  grain  the  strength  is  45,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  the  elongation 
_^__^__^  12  per  cent.  This  material  is 
\  about  four  times  as  costly  as 

the  best  of  steel  plates  conse- 
quently its  use,  for  purposes 
where  forging  and  welding  are 
not  required  is  declining. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say 
that  the  tensile  strength  of 
wrought  iron  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  rolling  ranges 
from  60  to  85  per  cent  of  its 
strength  parallel  to  this  direc- 
tion. 

668.  Tlie  compressive 
streogOi  of    wrought  iron,  like 
that  of  other  ductile  metals, 
must  be  r^arded  as  the  yield 
point.    At  this  stress  the  metal 
buckles  out  of  shape;  and,  if 
the  specimen  has  appreciable 
length,  failure  follows.      It  is 
likely  that  thin  sections  which 
Fio.  3.— The  Shearing  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  receive  more  work  during  rolling 
on  the  Six  Principal  Planes,  a8  Compared  with   ^jU     y^     stronger     than     thick 
its  Tensile   Strength.    Figures  indicate   the         ,.  ,  ■        .i         ■  . . 

number  of  resulte  averaged.     (Ba^ir^er's  «*tlons.     Assuming   the    yield 
CommunKoiiona,  Vol.  II).  points  of  wrought  mn  m  ten- 

sion and  compression  to  be 
the  same,  we  see  from  Fig.  2  that  the  ultimate  strength  in  compression 
of  short  sections  }  to  |  in.  in  thickness  will  vary  from  40,0C0  to  30,000 
lb.  per  square  inch.  Since  the  elastic  limit  of  thin  steel  sections  is  not 
increased  so  much  by  reduction  in  rolling,  it  becomes  apparent  why  many  of 
the  wrought-iron  columns  built  of  very  Ihin  material  have,  when  tested,  ex- 
hibited ultimate  strengths  nearly  as  great  as  columns  of  mild  steel. 

669.  The  Shearing  Strength  of  Wrgught  Iron.— A  very  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  wrought  iron  was  reported  by  Ban- 
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Bchinger  in  his  Communicatiojia,  Vol.  2.  He  made  several  hundred 
shearing  tests  on  wrought-iron  plate  from  seven  different  sources  and 
found  the  shearing  strengths  in  two  directions  on  each  of  three  prin- 
cipal planes  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Since  there  was  a  general  agreement 
in  the  relative  strength  on  these  planes,  only  the  averages  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  diagram.  In  general,  we  may  say 
that  the  shearing  strength  across  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  either  with 
or  across  the  grain,  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  tensile  strength,  while 
if  the  external  forces  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and  are 
applied  on  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  the 
shearing  strength  is  about  the  same  as  the  tensile  strength.  The  shear- 
ing resistance  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate  is  less  than 
45  per  cent  of  the  tensile  strength. 

670.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  lies  between 
25,000,000  and  29,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  either  tension  or 
compression.  Iron  of  good,  quality  usually  has  a  modulus  of  approxi- 
mately 27,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Values  reported  by  C  A, 
Marshall  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc,  Civ.  Engr,,  Vol.  17,  p.  62,  are  given  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE   1.— VALUES  OF  THE  MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITY  OF  WROUGHT 
IRON 


(In  1000  Pounds  Peb  Sqcarb  Inch) 

T«S«OM. 

CoyiTlEMION. 

S^M 

t™..™. 

COHFIIUION. 

BI»o( 

Bu. 

Jk„. 

£ssl 

Pint 

Second 

Pint 
L««ling. 

B, 

B«oDd 
Losdini- 

& 

frd. 
ird. 
Ird. 

iFd. 

isq. 

26,800 
26,980 

28,9D0 
27,790 
27,800 

27,600 
27,410 
26,700 
27,540 

29,180 
27,900 

25,840 
25,920 
25,670 
26,020 
27,420 
25,650 
26,490 

26,160 
26,240 
26,440 

26,350 

27,790 
27,300 

lid. 
Ird. 
Ird. 
ird 

28,290 
27,590 
28,290 
26,680 
30,190 

28,290 
28,670 
28,480 
28,480 
30,190 

27,100 
27,250 
27,430 
26,500 
29,620 

27,990 
28,570 
28,670 
28.180 
29,910 

mea.. 

27,894 

28,203 

26,734 

27,590 

They  indicate  that  the  modulus  is  slightly  greater  after  the  specimen 
has  been  strained  than  on  first  loading.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
torsion  is  approximately  11,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

871.  Effects  of  Overstrain.— As  in  steel  and  other  ductile  metals  so 
in  wrought  iron,  when  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit  and  allowed  to 
rest  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  are  raised  but  the  elasticity 
under  stress  of  opposite  kind  is  impaired.  Fig,  4  shows  the  effects  of 
overstressing  three  3-in.  Xl-in.    wrought-iron  bars.    The  or^;inal  bars 
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were  100  in.  long  between  gCLge  points.  They  broke  at  an  average 
.  ultimate  strength  of  53,200  lb.  per  square  inch  with  an  elongation 
of  16  per  cent  in  100  in.  The  second  tests  were  made  on  the  broken 
halves  using  a  50-in.  gage  length.  It  will  be  noted  that  aflcr  several 
months  rest  the  elastic  limit,  computed  on  the  original  area,  is  higher 
than  the  initial  ultimate  strength  of  the  second  test.  The  elongation 
has,  however,  been  markedly  reduced.  Annealing  of  the  overstreffied 
pieces  reduced  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  below  the  orig- 
inal   values.     Stretching    the    iron    slightly    beyond    the    elastic    limit 
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Fro.  4.— Wrought  Iron  Bars,  3  by  I  by  100  In.,  Itetesled.  First  test  gave  £t  =  30,000 
lb.  per  in.';  S,-53,700  lb.  per  in.';  per  cent  elong.  in  100  in.  =  16.  retcata 
were  made  on  the  ends  of  the  broken  bars.  Rlongationa  were  measursd  in  50  in. 
and  unit  stresses  were  computed  in  teims  of  original  areas.  (.Teslt  of  MrtaU, 
1882.) 


would  cause  le.ss  marked  changes  in  strength  and  duclility.  Fig.  5 
shows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  overstrain  is  dependent  to 
some  extent  upon  the  subsequent  period  of  rest. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  the  loss  of  elasticity  suffered  by  wrought  iron  due 
to  reversal  of  stress  immediately  after  overstrain.  In  the  first  test 
the  specimen  was  given  a  permanent  elongation  of  about  1  per  cent. 
After  release  of  the  tensile  load  it  was  subjected  to  compression, 
but  showed  a  loss  of  elasticity  as  seen  in  the  stress-diagram.  When 
compressed  to  its  original  length  and  reloaded  in  tension  it  showed  loss 
of  elasticity  in  tension.    After  being  again  overstrained  in  tension  about 
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1   per  cent  it  once  more  became  elastic,  but    lost  its  elasticity    when 
elongated   18  per  cent  and  reloaded 
in  compreesion.    Similar  results  for 
steel  also  are  reported   in    Teste  oj 
MdaU,  1899. 

672.  The  toughnesB  of  wrought 
iron  under  repeated  shocks  has 
lead  many  engineers  to  specify  it  in 
preference  to  soft  steel  for  certain 
tj'pes  of  shafting.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  wrought-iron  studs  for 
cylinder  heads  are  tougher  than 
those  made  of  steel  and  that 
wrought-iron  pipe  buckles  less  often 
than  steel  in  driving.  Whatever 
evidence  there  may  be  of  the  superi- 
ority of  individual  parts,  it  does  not 
seem  fair,  in  view  of  variations  in 
the  qualities  of  both  of  the  materials, 
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Period  of  Bast  In  Days 
Pro.  5. — Increase  in  the  Tensile  Strength 
of  WrouRht  Iron  after  having  been 
Stressed  to  the  Tensile  limit  and  Al- 
lowed to  Rest.  Points  represent  5  to 
16  results  each,  I^Rtpori  V.  S.  Test 
Board,  1881,  Vol.  I,  p.  Ill  and  115). 


to  make  such   claims  for  class  superiority. 


Experimental  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  soft 
steel  of  good  quality 
has  more  capacity  for 
absorbing  the  enei^  of 
a  single  blow.  On  the 
other  hand,  baAing  judg- 
ment upon  results  of 
impact  tests  on  slotted 
bars,  it  appears  that 
good  wrought  when  over- 
strained retains  as  high 
resistance  to  impact  as 
soft  steel  similarly  over- 
strained. 

673.  The  Strength  of 

Wrought-iron  Chains. — 

Pia.  6.— Showing    that   a  Small    Permanent    Set   in    The    hundreds    of    tests 

Wrought  Iron    either  in    Tension  or    Compression    on    wrought-iron   chains 

Greatly  Reduces  the  Elastic  Limit  in  the  Opposite    given    in    the  Report   of 

Stress,   when   that  Stress  is  Iminedi&l«ly  Applied.    (^     u    g     Test    Board 

'■    1881,  Vol.  1,  show  that 

'  the  ultimate  strength  of 

1  from  which  the  links  are 


(Gray,  in  The  Digat  o/  Physiad  Tetts,  Vol.  1,  p 
1896.) 

chains  may  be  taken  at  1.6,  that  of  the  i 
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made.     It  also  appears  from  these  test^  that  open  links  are  somewhat 
'  stronger  than  studded  links,  though  the  open-link  chains  take  a  permanent 
set  earlier  than  the  studded  links.     It 
is    thought,    however,    that    open-link 
cables  would   foul  more  readily   than 
the  studded   cables.     The  elastic  prop- 
erties   of    open-link    chains    made    (A 
1-in.    and    |-in.    iron    are    shown    in 
Fig.    7,   where   the   teats  have    been 
carried  to  the    proof-load    only,  thia 
being  such  as    to  give  to  the  chains 
a  permanent  set  of  about   2  per  cent 
of   their    length.     They   now    become 
perfectly  elastic  to  20,000  and  16,000 
lb.    respectively,    and    are  also  about 
five  times  stiffer,  or  more  rigid,  than 
they   were   at   first.      All    chains   are 
fcnportionaw)  Bion«»tiTO        improved  by  thia  treatment,  while  it 
Fio.  7— Prorf  Testa  of  WrouRhHron    a^   discovers    any   very   poor   welds 
ChainB  with  Open  Links.    The  llS-    the  chain  may  have, 
in.  chain  WM  made  of  1-in.  iron,  the         From      theoretical     analyses      and 
9(Wn.  chain  of  ^in  iron.    (Twtt  oj   f^om    experiments   on  both  open    and 
Metai«,  1894.)  ^^^   jj^^^   Goodenough   and   Moore' 

have  arrived  at    the    following    approximate    formulas  for 
stresses  in  chain  links: 
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for  open  links. 


2P 


for  stud  links. 


1.6P 


where  Si  is  the  maximum  unit  tensile  stress,  P  the  load  on  the  chain, 
and  A  the  area  of  the  stock.  For  either  of  the  above  chains  the  otan- 
pressive  stress  on  the  inner  fibers  at  the  link  ends  is  approximately 
double  the  maximum  tensile  stress.  However,  since  the  length  of  link 
under  compression  is  very  short  and  since  additional  security  is  affected 
at  these  points  by  the  pinching  action  of  the  adjoining  links,  it  appears 
practical  to  base  the  design  upon  the  tensile  strength  of  the  link  If 
15,000  lb.  per  square  inch  is  considered  a  safe  value  for  tensile  stress 
in  chains,  then  the  above  formulas  reduce  to  P=6000  d^  for  open 
links  and  P  =  7500  (P  for  stud  links,  where  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  iron. 
674.  The  Welding  of  Wrought  Iron. — One  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  of  wrought  iron  is  the  facility  with  which  portions  of 
'B\Jl.  No.  18,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.  Univ.  of  lU. 
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it  may  be  united  by  squeezing  or  hanuQering  while  at  a  high  heat. 
This  characteristic  renders  the  iron  very  useful  to  the  smith.  The 
property  is  due  to  the  high  plasticity  of  the  iron  throughout  a  consid- 
erable range  of  temperature  extending  below  a  white  heat.  However, 
if  the  iron  parts  are  heated  to  such  temperatures  in  the  presence  of 
much  air  their  surfaces  soon  become  coated  with  a  film  of  iron  oxide. 
Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  welding  surfaces  into  perfect 
contact.  To  avoid  imperfect  cohesion  it  is  necessary  that  the  central 
portions  of  the  surfaces  in  the  weld  be  first  brought  together  so  that 
the  oxide  forming  at  the  joint  may  be  expelled  outward  and  not 
entrapped  as  the  seam  is  closed  under  the  hammer.  The  evil  effects 
of  the  oxide  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  borax  or  other  flux 
which  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  oxide  and  renders  it  more  easy  to  expel 
from  the  joint.  Moreover,  by  maintaining  a  thick  fire  in  which  most 
of  the  oxygen  is  combined  with  carbon,  or  by  heating  the  parts  in  a 
muffle  it  is  possible  to  considerably  reduce  the  amount  of  slag  formed. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  electric  welding  hes  in  the  fact  that  no  air 
blast  is  employed,  and  by  having  the  parts  in  contact  during  the 


lAp  Weld  cIqH  Weld  Butt  Weld 

Fio.  S.— Common  Types  of  Welda. 

heatii^  period,  air  is  largely  excluded  from  the  welding  surfaces  and 
hence  Uttle  oxide  is  there  formed. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  common  types  of  welds  and  the  shapes  of  the  parts 
prior  to  welding.  After  the  parts  have  been  shaped  and  upset  as 
required  by  the  work  in  hand,  they  are  reheated,  if  necessary,  and 
then  rapidly  hammered  until  the  metal  is  below  a  red  heat.  This 
hot  work  reduces  the  grain  size  and  renders  the  metal  at  the  weld  more 
ductile  and  tough.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  likely  to  be  overheated  metal 
on  either  side  of  the  joint  which  has  not  been  properly  worked  during 
the  welding,  it  is  best,  wherever  possible,  to  anneal  welds  and  thus 
secure  uniformity  in  structure  and  properties  of  the  metal  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  joint. 

On  accoimt  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  welding,  the  strength 
of  welded  joints  is  likely  to  vary  from  30  to  100  per  cent  ol  the 
strength  of  the  parts  joined.  With  the  most  careful  hand  welding 
Kirkaldy  reports  the  following  average  efficiencies:  For  the  strengths 
of  joints  in  round  tie-rods  If  to  3 ^  in.  in  diameter  60  per  cent;  for 
flat  plates  2}  to  6-in.    wide  and  J  to  1-in.  thick  71  per  cent;  for  chain- 
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link  welds  on  ^  to  2^-in.  iron  216  tests  gave  an  average  efficient^  of 
83  per  cent.* 

Carefully  conducted  tests  by  Bauschinger  showed  an  average 
efficiency  of  95.6  per  cent  for  wrought-iion  and  89.2  per  cent  for  soft- 
steel  joints.  Hand-forged  welds  of  wrought  iron  gave  ao  average 
efficiency  of  87.9  per  cent;  those  forged  by  steam  hammer  had  an 
average  efficiency  of  91  per  cent.  With  soft  steel  the  hand-forged  welds 
had  an  average  efficiency  of  84  per  cent,  while  the  power-gorged  welds 
developed  an  average  efficiency  of  97.2  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of 
the  steel  welds  varied  much  more  than  those  of  wrought  iron.  These 
tests  represent  what  can  be  done  under  best  conditions  in  welding  bars 
which  vary  in  si^e  up  to  3\  by  1.2  in.  in  cross-section. 

Tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  f  on  low-carbon  steel  welded  by 
an  oxyacetylene  torch  indicate  tliat  the  efficiency  of  the  material  in 
the  joints  under  static  tension  will  average  about  75  per  cent  vrhen 
the  work  is  done  by  a  skilled  operator.  By  sl^tly  building  up  metal 
around  the  welds  it  is  possible  to  make  the  strength  of  the  joint  equal 
to  the  strength  of  the  solid  section.  Under  impact  the  efficiency  ctf 
oxyacetylene  welds  was  about  50  per  cent. 

675.  Metiiods  of  Distinguishing  Wrought  Iron  from  Soft  SteeL — 
Often  the  mechanical  properties  as  revealed  by  the  tension  t^t  axe 
ample  to  differentiate  steel  from  wrought  iron.  Generally  brought  iron 
exhibits  lower  Mastic  limit,  ultimate  strength  and  elongation  than  steel 
and  a  very  much  less  reduction  in  area.  The  fracture  is  jagged  and 
fibrous  whereas  steel  is  cup-cone  and  finely  crystalline,  or  silky.  The 
nick-bend  test  (Art.  144)  serves  as  a  determinator  if  the  iron  has  a 
pronounced  fibrous  fracture.  Compression  testa  (HI  short  prisms  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel  generally  furnish  indications  as  shown  in  Fig. 
11,  Ch.  III. 

Resistance  to  corrosion  is  another  basis  of  distinguishing  between 
these  metals.  The  ends  of  small  rods  are  turned  or  filed  snooth  and 
suspended  for  about  a  half  hour  in  a  solution  of  one  part  hydrochloric 
acid,  three  p^rts  sulphuric  acid  and  nine  parts  water.  After  immersion 
steel  will  be  found  to  have  been  evenly  attacked,  whereas  wrought 
iron  specimens  show  ridges  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  specimen.  The 
ridges  are  slag  filaments  which  resist  the  attack  of  the  acid  much  better 
than  the  intervening  grains  of  iron. 

Probably  the  best  proof  of  well-puddled  wrought  iron  is  afforded 
by  a  determination  of  the  manganese  content.  In  good  iron  man- 
ganese will  run  under  0.D5  per  cent,  but  in  steel  it  is  generally  above 
0.30  per  cent. 

•Kirkajd/B  System  of  Medumiad  TegHnc,  London,  1891,  Report  K.E. 
fBuHetJn  No.  45  and  98,  Eog.  Eitpt.  Sta.  Univewity  of  UlinoJs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII      . 
PROPERTIES  OF  STEEL 

676.  The  princ^  factors  influencing  fhe  properties  o(  steel  are: 
(1)  chemical  composition,  (2)  heat  treatment,  and  (3)  mechanical  work. 
Composilion  bears  a  vital  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  metal  and 
through  structure  has  a  moat  important  bearing  on  physical  properties. 
Heat  treatment  may  be  influential,  (a)  in  altering  the  solubility  rela^ 
tions  of  the  constituents,  {b)  in  changing  tlie  crystallization  either  with 
respect  to  form  or  degree  of  aggregation,  (c)  in  introducing  or  relieving 
internal  stresses  in  the  metal.  Mechanical  work  may  be  hot  or  cold; 
it  has  an  effect  (a)  in  altering  the  form  of  the  crystalline  aggregate, 
(6)  in  introducing  internal  Btresses.  We  shall  now  consider  the  effects 
of  these  main  factors  together  with  certain  other  influences  on  the  phj-sicsl 
and  mechanical  properties  of  steel.  Although  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  study  these  influences  separately;  yet  we  must  continually  bear  in 
mind  that  combinations  of  all  of  them  will,  in  general,  affect  the  properties 
of  a  given  piece  of  steel 

COMPOSITION 
Cabbon 

677.  Inqtortance  ot  Carbon  in  Steel. — We  have  already  noted  in 
studying  the  constitutioit  of  the  iron-carbon  alloys  how  very  marked 
are  the  changes  in  structure  which  are  produced  by  adding  small  per- 
centages of  carbon  to  pure  iron.  Indeed  it  is  the  presence  of  these  small 
quantities  of  carbon  which  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  high  degrees  of 
hardness  and  strength  that  differentiate  steel  from  ingot  iron  or  wrought 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  carbon  to  iron  decreases  the 
nu^eability  and  ductility  of  the  metal,  and  reduces  its  permeability 
t(b  magnetic  forces.  If  we  refer  to  the  Roozeboom  Diagram,  Art.  660, 
it  will  be  noted  that  for  a  carbon  content  above  2  per  cent  there  is 
always  a  heterogeneity  of  structure  with  separation  of  cementite,  at 
temperatures  below  1130"  C,  or  completion  of  sohdification.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  a  carbon  content  below  2  per  cent,  it  is  possible  to 
have  all  of  the  carbon  or  cementite  in  solid  solution  in  the  iron,  at 
some  temperature  below  fusion.  This  limit  of  solid  solubility  at  2 
per  cent  of  carbon  marks  the  thewetical  dividing  line  between  the  sted 
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and  cast  iron;    the  latter  being  non-malleable  at  any  range  of  tati!- 
perature. 

678.  The  PhyBical  Characteristics  of  Ferrite  snd  Cemeatite. — A^n 
referring  to  r^ons  IX  and  XII  of  the  Roozeboom  Diagram  we  note 
that  slowly  cooled  steels  and  caat  iron  consist  of  pure  iron  (ferrite) 
and  iron  carbide  (cementite),  a  portion  or  all  ctf  the  ferrite  and  cement' 
ite  always  being  intimately  associated  in  the  eutectoid,  pearlite.  Fer- 
rite is  a  relatively  soft,  ductile  and  malleable  metal  of  low  elaFtic  ratio. 
Cementite,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  hard,  brittle,  non-malleable  at 
any  temperature,  and  has  a  high  elastic  limit  equaling  its  tensile 
strength.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  relative  properties 
of  these  two  constituents,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  assodatifn 
and  degree  of  aggr^ation,  will  determine  the  physical  properties  erf 
steels  and  cast  irons.  In  fact  the  strengths  of  normal  carbon  steeig 
of  less  than  eutecttnd  composition  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  percenta^ 
of  pearlite,  whereas  in  the  hypereutectoid  steels  the  strengths  Himiniiih 
slightly  as  the  excess  cementit«  increases. 

679.  The  esBOitial  leUtionB  between  carbon  cooteiit  and  mecluuikal 
properties  for  the  carbon-iron  alloys  containing  4  per  cent  or  lees  of 
carbon  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.     From  the  figure  it  will  be  observed  that 
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Fio.  1. — Theoretical  Relations  between  Mechanical  Propertiee  and  Carbon  Cooteot 
in  Iron-Carbon  Alloys.     (Howe.) 

the  tensile  strength  increases  to  a  mftTiTniim  when  the  metal  is  ^proxi- 
mately of  eutectoid  composition.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  rela* 
tively  intimate  mixture  and  fine  state  of  aggregation  ot  the  ccmstit- 
uents  of  the  pearlite.  With  a  decrease  or  increase  of  carbon  the  fmite 
or  cementite,  respectively,  becomes  an  excess  substance  forming  a  gnin 
network  which  has  a  weakening  influence  on  the  metal. 

The  relation  of  hardness  to  carbon  content  is  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  hardness.  Id  Fig.  1  hardness  is  shown  as  varying  direcUy 
with  the  increase  in  cementite.  As  measured  by  the  BrineD  ball 
method  the  resistance  to  indentation  increases  mutdi  more  rapidly  ia 
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oarbpQ  contents  up  to  the  eutectoid  ratio  (0.90  per  cent  C.)  than  for 
the  higher  percentages.  Thus  the  Erinell  number  for  soft  iron  lies 
between  75  and  SO,  for  eutectoid  steel  it  is  approximately  250,  and  for 
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Proportionate  Dtotorilon 
Fio.  2. — Compreesioii  Euid  Tension  StresB-diagramB  of  Steel  Bars  of  Varying  Percentagefl 
of  Carbon. 

Compcoson  ipsoimaiu  12  in.  lonE  and  I  in.  in  diam.  L -33  j  witb  Bat  «nda.  TuuiOD  ipaciniBili 
sums  diam.  with  a  (auied  Isnftti  of  30  in.  All  ipscimsni  tuned  from  Dpen-heartb  atael  ban  1 1  in.  id 
diam.     (T(^  a}  Mlait,  1886  and  1887.) 

white  cast  iron  it  ranges  from  350  to  500.  Brinell's  tests  on  carbon 
steels  (Fig.  21)  show  that  mean  rate  of  increase  in  ball  hardness  is  19 
(Brinell  scale)  per  0.10  per  cent  increase  in  carbon  until  the  carbon 
reaches  1.0  per  cent.    Again  from  tests  with  various  abrasive  powders 
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F.  Robin  found  that  the  wearing  resistance  of  annealed  or  nonnal  car- 
bon steels  was  greatest  when  the  carbon  content  was  about  0.40  per 
cent.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  relation  of  hardnesa  to  carbon 
content  varies  greatly  for  different  kinds  of  hardness. 
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Pruportlooate  nistortlon 
3.— Supplementary  to  Rg.  2. 


:  Carbon  on  Strength  of  SteeL — A  study  of  the 
data  shown  in  F^.  2  to  5  indicates  that  the  tensile  strei^th  of  hot 
rolled  steel  bars  varies  from  55,000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  0.1  per  cent 
carbon  to  160,000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  1,0  per.  cent  carbon.  The 
strength  of  the  hot  rolled  bars.  Fig.  4,  is  a  maximum  between  1.0  and 
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1.2  per  oent  carbon;  whereas,  among  the  annealed  bars,  Fig.  5,  those 
of  eutectoid  composition  are  the  strongest. 

1(  tba  strength  given  in  Figs.  2  and  3  ore  also  plotted  on  Fig.  4  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  approximately  a  linear  relation  between  the  tenule  strength  (S^  and  the  per 
cent  catbon  (C)  for  carbon  content  less  Uum  1.00  per  cent.  This  relation  may  be  ex- 
pressed by 

S,=45,000+1I5,OOOC (I) 

For  annealed  steds  vith  low  content  of  impurities  Sauveur  *  propoces  the  follon-ing 
simple  formulas: 

.S,-5O,00O+9O,O0OC  (C<0.83  per  cent) (2) 

^S'-142,000-20,600C  (00.83  per  cent) (3) 


Fia.  4.  FiQ.  5. 

Fio.  4. — The  Influence  of  Carbon  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Hot-Rolled  Steels. 

(Nead.)    Diameter  of  specimens  0.505  in.;  gage  length =2  in. 
Flo.  5.— The  Influence  of  Carbon  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Annealed  Steels 
(Nead).    Annealing  temperaturea  wwe  those  recommended  by  A.  8.  T.  M.,  see 
Fig.  10. 

Formula  3  gives  results  about  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch  higher  than  the  data  for  an- 
nealed steels  in  Fig.  5. 

From  an  extensive  series  of  tests  on  acid  and  basic  open-hearth  steels  Campbell  f 
derived  the  following  more  complex  formulas  for  the  tensile  strength  (iS,)  of  steel. 

Foraeidopen-hearthsteel,5,-40,000+1000C+1000P+iMn-|-fl  .         .    (4) 

Forba8icopen-hearthsteel,S,=41,500+770C+1000P-|-!/ilfn+ft .    .    .    (5) 

In  these  equations  C,  P,  and  Mn  rei»esent  the  number  of  points  |  of  carbon  (by  combua- 

*  The  Mrtatloeraphi/  and  Heat  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Steel,  i 


t  The  Maau/actnre  and  Properties  of  Iro 
X  A  point  is  equivalent  to  0.01  per  cent. 
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tion),  phoBjduinu,  and  manganoge,  respectdvely,  and  A  is  a  variable  depending  on  tlie 
heat  lieatmeut.  For  rolled  ateela  finished  at  the  ordinaiy  temper&turaa  R—0.  If 
eartmn  ie  determined  by  the  color  method  the  coeffideuta  f  or  C  in  Kq.  (4)  and  (S)  afaoold 
be  1 140  and  820,  respectively.  Values  of  the  ooeSicient  z,  for  manganese  ova-  40  points 
and  carbon  under  60  pointa,  are  given  by  x—8C;  Tallies  of  v,  tor  maagancse  OW 
80  points  and  carbon  under  40  points,  are  pven  by  y—iC+W,  where  C  is  the  number 
oi  pointa  carbon  as  before. 


Hie  daatic  limit  and  the  yield  point  of  steel  in  tension,  like  the 
ultimate  strength,  increase  with  the  carbon  content  but  at  a  lower 

rate.  The  elastic 
ratio  usually  runs 
between  0.60  and 
0.70  for  the  medi- 
um- and  low-carbon 
steels  and  between 
0.50  and  0.60  for 
the  high-carbon  va- 
rieties.  Thus  frun 
the  results  in  Figs.  2, 
3  and  4,  the  follow- 
ing approximate  re- 
lation 5^=30,000+ 
48,000  C  is  obtained. 
Here  S^  is  the  unit 
stress  at  yield  point 
and  C  the  per  cent 
carbon  (<  1). 

The    yield    point 
in  high-carbon  steels 
>   is    much    leas    pro- 
nounced than  in  low- 
Fio.  8.— Variation  of  Compreesive  Strength,  Coefficient  of  ^^      medium-carbon 
Expansion    and   Modulus    of  Elasticity   with  Carbon     .     ,  ti.       j- 

Content.     (TeiU  of  MeUUt,  1886.)  "^"^     "^  ^®         , 

VoluM  tor  niNlilliu  In  oomtmuiou  appear  to  be  in  am.  gTBmS   Ot   FigS.   2,  3 

and  9,  indicate. 
Hie  uQtmate  compreame  ^rength  of  steel  in  very  short  prisms  is  not 

well  defined.    In  members  with  -  above  100,  column  action  (Art.  21) 


P«c  0«al  ot  Qazboo  In  steel 


is  introduced,  but  in  fairly  short  prisms  with  -  between  20  and  50  the 

compressive  strength  is  practically  equal  to  the  apparent  elastic  limit,  see 
Figs.  2,  3  and  6.  From  Fig.  6  it  appears  that  the  compressive  strength 
increases  directly  with  the  carbon  content  up  to  1  per  cent  carbon, 
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the  relation  for  these  data  being  expressed  by  Se'^ST ,000+5&flOO  C. 
Results  of  certfuo  tests  by  MaiBball,  given  in  Table  1,  show  that  the 
elastic  Umit  in  teneioD  and  compression  are  practically  identical  for  all 
sizes  of  bar  and  also  that  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  bars 

with  -j=12  is  the  elastic  limit.    They  also  show  the  marked  decrease 

in  elastic  limit  and  ductility  for  the  lai^  sizes  of  bar,  all  being  rolled 
from  the  same  billet. 


TABLE  1.— MILD  STEEL  IN  TENSION  AND  COMPaESSION 

CompuiaoD  of  Tennle  and  CompNaeive  Results  with  ReeuHa  of  Testa  (sa  Stuxt  Col- 
umns of  Round  and  SquareBarafrom  }  ui.to2iin.in  Diameter, all  Rolled  fromone  Blcnr 
of  Bewemer  Steel.  Elongatioiis  measured  on  a  length  equal  to  ten  diameters,  by  means 
of  an  extensomet«r  Bimilar  to  Fig.  37,  Chap.  II.  (BVotn  Mudull's  Expwiments, 
Trana.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  17,  Tables  1  and  2.) 


Cltimath  a 

TnBNOTM  IN 

I'OL-MHI  r 

HI 

iBca. 

H. 

In  Compr. 

InCj,»p.. 

B^frS^' 

P^'^tU. 

'"d-^- 

for.g--l!. 

} 

4fi,lSl 

46,000 

68,711 

44,970 

8 

26.4 

45.3 

1 

43,880 

45,365 

68,240 

43,640 

10 

25.6 

39.3 

li 

40,903 

42,880 

67,506 

40,455 

12 

26.4 

43.0 

1} 

3»,796 

42,015 

66,698 

40,160 

15 

25.4 

39.3 

n 

39,106 

41,225 

66,366 

39,700 

18 

24.3 

33.3 

2 

38,207 

39,176 

66,663 

40,300 

20 

23.9 

27.8 

3i 

37,666 

36,542 

66,460 

38,030 

22 

13.7 

17.2 

2i 

36,100 

36,840 

36,650 

25 

10.2 

Means 

40,103 

41,129 

66,935 

40,360 

21.9 

35.0 

The  shearing  rirmgth  of  steel  also  increases  vith  the  carbon  content, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  results  in  Table  2.  The  test-pieces  used  in 
obtaining  these  results  were  subjected  to  double  shear,  due  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  bending  as  far  as  possible. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  shearing  strength 
to  the  tensile  strength  is  approximately  OZd  for  medium-  and  low- 
carbon  steels,  but  decreases  as  the  carbon  content  increases,  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  0.60  for  high-carbon  steels. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  influence  of  carbon  on  the  torsional  strength  and 
toraonal  ductility  of  j-in,  round  steel  speeimena  of  variable  carbon 
content.  The  ratio  of  the  computed  twisting  strength  to  the  tensile 
strength   for   these   steels   varied   from    1.1    for   the   low-cadbon   steels 
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TABLE  2.— SHEARING  RESISTANCE  OF 


Pet 

Avewaed- 

T.K.o»T».. 

[>«8Q.ln. 

Kind  of  BletV 

Elutio 
p«8q.In. 

tmiiuto 

SB- 

Landore  Siemens 

2 
2 
3 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1  Average 

01. 

Lame 
]  Number 

37,500 
40,000 
37,000 
40,600 
44,000 
51,500 
62,000 
69,500 
70,000 
55,800 
94,400 
126,100 
137,300 

67,000 
63,500 
64,000 
69,000 
71,000 
78,000 
82,000 
116,000 
118,000 
55,800 
94,400 
128,100 
137,300 

47,600 
51,000 
52,000 
56,000 
51,000 
64,000 
59,000 
74,000 
79,000 
41,500 
64,500 
82,000 
85,400 

0.829 
0.800 

Wenrdale  Bessemer 

0.807 
0.715 

0,12 
0.48 
0.71 
0.77 

0.680 
0.650 
0.620 

reported  hy  E.  G,  I; 


l.  Bitgr.,  190»-I, 


p.  9;  othen  by  A.  B.  W.  KBnncdy  in  Proc.  Intt.  Mtck.  Si^r.  1805,  p.  2B2. 

to  0.9  for  the  high-carbon  steels.  Since  the  true  shearing  etrengUi  is 
three-quarters  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  in  torsion  in,  according  to 
Upton's  theory,  the  ratio  of  the  true 
shearing  strength  in  torsion  to  the 
^_  tensile  strength  varied  from  0.82  for 
^  the  low-carbon  steels  to  0.67  for 
,i  the  high-carbon  varieties.  These 
I  ratios  are  in  good  agreement  with 
,1  the  values  computed  from  the 
a  transverse  shear  results  of  Table  2, 
J I  The  ratio  of  the  elastic  limit  in 
I  torsion  to  the  elastic  limit  in  tensitm 
„|  was  more  nearly  constant,  being 
approximately  two-thirds  for  all 
,    carbon  contents. 

681.  The  modulus  of  elasticity 

Fm.  7.— The    Effect  of  Carbon    on    the  of    steel    is    nearly    the    same    for 

Toraional     Properties    of    Steel.      Ench  tension    and    compression,  and    for 

point  represents  3  teata  on  f-in.  round  ej^her  stress  it  is   practically  jide- 

specLmens.    (r.a(.„/Me(^,  1881,  p.287.)  p^^j^^^    ^j    ^j^^    ^^^^     ^^^^^ 

This  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.      Table   3    from  Marshall's   carefully 
conducted   experiments  *   also   furnishes  comparisons   of   the  moduh  of 

elasticity  for  steels  varying  in  carbon  content. 

*  Reported  in  Train.  Am.  Soe.  Ciii.  Engr.,  Vol.  17,  p'.  62. 
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TABLE  3.— MODXJLI  OF  ELASTICITY  OF  STEEL  ON  FIRST  LOADINGS, 
WITH  VARYING  PERCENTAGES  OF  CARBON,  ONE  SPECIMEN  FROM 
EACH  HEAT.     (Mai 


Numb«  o[ 

ol^ibon. 

SauAu  iHcij. 

TmM. 

LowMt  Vmlue. 

HiEhat  Value. 

Average  Value. 

33 

8 
107 
80 
25 

.09 

.11 

.24 
.34 
,72 

28,750,000 
29,210,000 
28,310,000 
28,140,000 
28,680,000 

31,540,000 
30,670,000 
31,180,000 
30,910,000 
30,860,000 

29,924,000 

30,020,000 
29,996,000 
29,072,000 
29,919,000 

29,860,000 

Opcn-h'earth 

Bessemer 
Opcn-heorth 

Weighted  mean  value  = 

TABLE  4.— COMPARISON  OF  MODULI  OF  ELAiSTICITY  IN  TENSION  AND 

COMPRIBSION.     (Mai 


All  results  given  in  onp-lhousajid-pound  u 

nits,  identical  material. 

Pound!  pel  Square  Inch. 

«— 

ten^h  144  .OCO 
e  Inch. 

Pounds  per  Squar 

T.I.UOH. 

COUPBSMION. 

SLir  of 

Ten»iqn. 

Co.«™,OK. 

Sii*  of 
Bmr. 

Fiit 

Lo«lb>K 

Loading 

Firlt 
I.O*din|i 

Beco'nd 
].oailmii 

LoildinB. 

El 

Fir'.t 
Loodin, 

l.oadina. 

Ird. 

Ird. 
Ird. 

30,193 
29,850 
29,280 
29,830 
29,420 
29,550 
29,240 
29,400 
30,000 

34,420 

29,850 
29,500 
29,150 
29,640 
29,630 
29,960 
30,420 
30,370 

29,450 
28,070 
18,780 
28,580 
28,380 
28,680 
30,070 
28,080 
29,260 

29,740 
29,010 
29,420 
29,420 
28,670 
28,830 
30,490 
29,790 
29,810 

Ird. 
Ird. 

Asq- 

29,480 
29,390 
28,880 
29,200 

29,760 

29,.'>80 
29,420 
29,200 

28,SS0 
28,880 
29,090 
29,090 

29,300 

29,200 
29,220 
29,350 

Ird. 
Ird. 
Ird. 
Ird. 

Mean 

29,237 

29,490 

28,985 

29,267 

Meu) 

29,529 

30,371 

28,884 

29,464 

Table  4  shows  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  on  second 
loading  is  likely  to  be  slightly  higher  than  on  first  loading  due  to  very 
small  set,  although  the  primitive  loading  docs  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
proportionality.  If  the  primitive  loading  exceeds  the  proportional 
limit,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  lowered,  in  some  cases  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  From  a  consideration  of  the  available  experimental  data,  it 
appears  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  in  tension  or  compression 
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generally  lies  between  28,500,000  and  31,000,000  a  mean  value  being 
about  29,500,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

A  very  large  number  of  testa  by  Brinell  on  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  Bteels  show  also  that  heat  treatment  has  little  effect  on  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  carbon  steels  regardless  of  their  carbon  con- 
tent. Annealed  steels  and  quenched  steels  gave  moduli  averaging 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  higher  than  the  bars  received  from  the  rolls,* 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  shear  (often  called  the  modulus  of 
rigidity)  is  determined  from  torsion  tests.  Bauschinger  reported  tests  t 
on  Bessemer  steels  varying  in  carbon  content  from  0.19  to  0.96  per 
cent  and  on  open-hearth  steels  of  five  degrees  of  hardness.  For  the 
Bessemer  steels  the  shearing  modulus  varied  from  11,900,000  to  12,700,- 
(100  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  for  the  open-hearth  varieties  it  ranged 
between  11,500,000  and  12,250,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Piatt  and 
Hayward  I  also  reported  values  of  the  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity 
for  high-  and  low-carbon  steels, — Bessemer,  crucible  and  open-hearth 
varieties  being  represented.  Their  results  ran  from  12,350,000  to  14,- 
000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  For  low-  and  medium-carbon  steels  an 
average  value  of  the  shearing  modulus  is'  12,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

682.  Influence  of  Caibcn  on  Ductility.— The  ductOity  of  st«el  de- 
creases markedly  as  the  carbon  content  increases  (Figs.  4  and  5).  Since 
ductility  is  also  much  influenced  by  variations  in  heat  treatment  and 
by  the  gauge  length  (Art.  711  and  106)  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
accurate  equation  between  ductility  and  carbon  content.  The  following 
equations  between  per  cent  elongation  (e)  and  per  cent  carbon  (C), 
or  strength  (S,),  are  examples  of  some  of  the  attempts  to  express  such 
relationships. 

3 
e-piXoi,  by  Howeforelongation  inSio '" 

e=32— 30C,  by  Uptonfor  Bpecimeus  having  diameterof  0.8  in.  and  8  in.  gauge  length.  (2) 
e-60-48  C,  by  Upton  for  J-in.  standard  teat-piece (3) 

g-,.'_,QQ^^Q— 10,  by  J.  B.  Johnaop  for  elongation  id  8  in. (4) 

1,500,000 
«■=- — ij ■,  by  a  Committee  o(  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Fngr (5) 

The  range  of  values  tor  C  in  Eq.  (I)  to  (3)  is  from  0  to  1  per  cent  Eq.  (1)  givea  vahitf 
about  6  per  cent  to  low  for  medium-carbon  steels.  Equations  of  the  same  type  as  5 
are  common  in  specifications.  For  the  high-carbon  steels,  however,  this  equation  caUa 
for  too  great  elongation.    Therefore,  the  constant  is  reduced  in  specifications  for  such 

•Jour.  /r.  oTui  St.  Inat.,  Vol.  60,  p.  234. 

t  See  Unwin's  Materials  of  Cotutruclion,  p.  241. 

t  pToc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engr-,  Vol,  90,  p.  409. 
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Fig.  8  shows  the  elongation  field  ae  worked  out  from  a  table  in 
Howe's  Melailurgy  of  Sted,  which  gives  values  of  greatest  and  least 
elongations  for  different  steels.  It  is  plain  from  the  figure  that  Eq.  (4) 
has  a  much  wider 
range  of  apphcation 
than  Eq.  (5)  or  otheis 
of  that  type  (5  ). 

The  per  cent  re- 
duction in  area  (A) 
also  decreases  as  the 
carbon  content  in- 
creases. In  Fig.  4  the 
relation  may  be  ap- 
proximately expressed 
by 

C'+O.lg 

ftm     f^  1  ^"''  8"~t^''t'<*''*  o'  Elongation  to  Strength  (or  Steels. 

the  Sh^M  of  the  Stress  diagram. — The  effects  of  carbon  on  the 
tensile  properties  of  steel  are  well  shown  by  the  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  stress-diagram.  Thus,  in  Fig.  9  the  increases  in  the  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  and  the  accompanying  decreases  in  the 
elongation  cause  the  diagrams  to  increase  in  height  and  decrease 
in  width.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  curve  for  low-carbon  steel, 
which  follows  the  drop  in  the  load  after  the  yield  point  has  been 
passed,  disappears  in  the  dif^rams  for  the  high-carbon  specimens.  The 
downward  slope  of  the  portion  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  beyond 
the  maximum  stress  becomes  less  pronounced  in  the  high-carbon  steels 
and  disappears  in  the  diagrams  of  the  very  hard  steels  which  break 
without  necking.  Furthermore,  the  area  of  the  diagram,  representing 
the  energy  of  rupture,  decreases  as  the  carbon  increases  (Fig.  9). 

6M.  The  resistance  of  steel  to  heavy  shocks  or  blows  decreases  as 
the  carbon  content  increases.  The  decrease  in  shock  resistance  is 
most  rapid  as  the  carbon  is  increased  from  0.15  to  0.40  per  cent. 
Fig.  33  shows  siRne  of  Brinell's  impact  results  which  emphasize  this 
conclusion.  The  figure  also  shows  that  the  energy  of  rupture  com- 
puted from  tensile  testa  is  a  poor  measure  of  resistance  to  impact. 
Similar  evidence  showing  discrepancies  between  the  enet^es  of  rupture 
in  tension  and  impact  is  furnished  by  data  of  the  Alloys  Research 
Committee  *  as  compiled  by  Howe  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
impact  testing  before  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  f 
•  Proe.  Iiut.  ef  Meek.  Engr.,  1904-1,  p.  160. 
t  Trana.  Am.  Itat.  of  Min.  Engr.,  Vol.  63,  p.  218. 
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Although  it  appears  that  the  soft  and  medium-carbon  steels  as 
rolled,  or  in  the  annealed  state,  have  much  superior  resistance  to  impact 
than  the  high-carbon  steels,  we  must  not  infer  from  Ihis  conclusion 
that  the  low-carbon  steels  are  beet  suited  to  withstand  repeated  stress 
or  a  succession  of  light  blows.  Under  such  loadings,  the  harder  steeU 
with  a  higher  elastic  limit  have  proven  more  satisfactory.     (See  Art.  828.) 
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Fia.  9, — Tension  Etreea-diagrams  af  Carbon  Steel  Bare  Used  for  Endai&nce  Testa 
of  Shafting.     {TmU  (^  MttoU,  1889,  p.  389;  1891,  p.  603.) 


086.  The  Range  in  Composition  of  Structiml  Steels. — ^Practically 
all  steels  used  in  engineering  construction  in  the  normal  or  annealed 
condition  are  of  less  than  eutectoid  proportion  (0.9  per  cent  carbon). 
The  carbon  content  is  the  result  of  experience  whereby  the  int)per 
combination  of  strength,  elasticity,  hardness  and  workabihty  have  been 
obtained  to  fit  the  material  for  the  particular  service.  Increased 
tenacity  and  elasticity  are  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  ductility  and  soft- 
ness. In  stnicturel  steels,  boiler  plate,  and  the  like,  where  some  in- 
crease of  strength  is  desirable,  provided  there  is  not  too  great  loss  of 
ductility  and  softness,  a  carbon  content  of  about  0.20  per  cent  iei 
customary.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  is  thereby  increased  by 
about   15,000  lb.   per  square  inch    (from  45,000  to  60,000)   without 
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material  lose  of  the  dsctflity  and  Bttftnees  bo  esseDtial  to  the  require- 
ments for  manufacture  and  service.  Id  steel  rails,  there  is  little  fabri- 
catioD  of  the  finished  product  and  the  stresses  are  heavy  shocks  at 
intermittent  periods.  Hardness  is  essential  for  wear,  and  high  strength 
aad  elasticity  are  necessary  to  enable  the  steel  to  withstand  the  load 
and  recover  its  alignment;  yet  ductility  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the 
'  extent  of  dangerous  brittleness.  The  carbon  content  of  rails  varies 
from  0.50  to  0.70  per  cent,  the  larger  amounts  having  been  introduced 
in  special  cases  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  heavy  sections  and 
where  the  steel  has  the  minimum  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  other 
associated  detrimental  elements,  which  lower  ductility  without  the 
compensating  advantage  of  adding  much  strength. 

The  following  table  shows  classifications,  approximate  composition 
and  mechanical  properties  of  some  of  the  more  important  steels  used  in 
construction.    Carbon  contents  for  tool  steels  may  be  found  in  Art.  709. 
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Rivet 

Tubing  and  Pressed  Metal 
Screw  stock 

Boiler  plate. 

Structural 

Structural 

Machine 

Rail 


Mild 

Sort 

Medium 
Medium 
Hard 


O.  H. 

O.  H. 
;o.  H. 
.  BesB. 

O.  H. 

O.  H. 

Bess. 

0.  H. 

OH. 

o.  n. 


0.08-0.15 
0. 08-0. 15 
O.IO-O. 

0.10-0.20 

0.10-0.20 
0.20-0, 
0.20-0. 
0.40-0.75 


45-  56,000 
45-  56,000 
55-  65,000 

55-  65,000 

56-  65,000 
65-  75,000 
60-  70,000 
85-125,000 


O.  H.    0,50-0,80110-130,000 


EPPBCT5  OP  Principal  Impurities  on  Steel  " 

686.  General  Effects. — As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  XVIII,  it  is 
not  feasible  under  present  practice  to  remove  impurities  entirely  in 
making  either  iron  or  steel.  Therefore,  the  final  product  always  con- 
tains, besides  iron  and  carbon,  small  percentages  of  the  metallic  im- 
purities,— silicon,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, — t<^ther  with 
lesser  amounts  of  the  oxides  of  silica,  manganese  and  iron,  siUcates  of 
manganese    and    iron,    and    some    occluded    gases.      Occasionally    very 

"For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  effects  of  impurities  on  steel  the  reader  should 
consult  the  excellent  paper  and  bibliography  compiled  by  J.  £.  Stead,  See  Jovr.  It. 
and  81.  Intl.,  VoL  94,  p.  5-136. 
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small  percentages  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  also  present.  In  .weD- 
made  steel  the  total  amount  of  these  impurities  genei«lly  niagea 
between  0.2  and  1.0  per  cent  and  their  resultant  effect  on  the  oousti- 
tution  of  steel  is  often  very  small.  Of  the  conmion  impurities,  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  are  injurious  elements  present  in  the  ore  which 
cannot  be  eliminated  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  whereas  most 
of  the  silicon  and  manganese  are  introduced  to  improve  the  metaL 
The  non-metallic  impurities  are  objectionable  substances  which  find 
their  way  into  the  steel  during  the  process  of  refiniog. 

687.  Effects  of  Silicon. — Silicon  probably  in  the  form  of  iron- 
silicide,  forms  solid  solutions  with  iron  in  all  proportions  up  to  20  per 
cent.  It  is  often  added  to  molten  metal  to  remove  oxygen  and  diminish 
blowholes.  In  the  carbon  steels  silicon  rarely  exceeds  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  and  in  structural  steels  it  is  generally  under  a  quarter  of  a 
per  cent.  With  such  small  proportions  of  silicon  the  microscope  reveals 
no  peculiarities  in  constitution.  Silicon  up  to  1.75  per  cent  appears  to 
increase  both  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  without  decreasit^  duc- 
tiUty.*  Brinell's  researches  show  that  silicon  increases  the  hardness  of 
steel.  For  silicon  varying  between  0.10  and  0,20  per  cent  the  increase 
in  hardness  was  approximately  6.4  (Brinell  scale)  per  0.1  per  cent  in- 
crease in  sihoon.  SiUooo  is,  therefore,  about  one-third  as  effective  u 
carbon  in  increasing  hardness. 

On  account  of  the  marked  tendency  of  silicon  to  prevent  solution 
of  carbon  in  iron  (Art.  662)  it  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  prolonged 
heating  at  h^  temperatures  in  treating  steels  having  hi^  sUicon  and 
carbon  contents.  Instances  have  been  recorded  where  steel  castin{p 
have  been  ruined  by  soaking  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  consid- 
erably above  the  recalescence  point,  the  combined  carbon  being  thus 
transformed  into  graphite  and  the  casting  thereby  greatly  anbrittled. 
However,  with  normal  percentage  of  silicon  and  good  heat  treatment 
graphite  is  not  present  in  steel. 

688.  Effects  of  Phosphorus.— H  hen  prcEent  in  the  low  proportions 
common  to  steel,  phosphorus  exists  in  a  Eolid  solution  of  iron-phos- 
phide (FeaP)  and  iron.  In  this  form  it  permeates  both  the  free  ferrite 
and  that  composing  the  pearlite  (Sauveur).  By  some  it  is  considered 
to  promote  enlargement  of  the  grains  and  thus  produce  brittleness. 
Howe  maintains  that  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  ferrite  makes  the 
ferrite  more  mobile  when  it  is  slowly  cooling  through  the  transfonna- 
tion  rai^.  This  mobility  results  in  the  banding  of  the  ferrite  into  thin 
rods  or  layers  which,  upon  etching,  are  revealed  as  light-colored  lines, 
called  ghost  lines.  Such  formations,  of  course,  render  the  metal  lees 
homogeneous. 

*  The  properties  of  eilicoD  steek  are  diecusaed  in  Art.  734. 
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Ib  wrought  iron  much  of  the  phosphorus  content  is  held  in  the  slag 
fibers  in  the  form  of  iron  phosphate.  As  a  constituent  of  the  Blag  its 
^ect  is  probably  less  detrimental  than  as  a  phosphide  in  the  fenite. 

Although  the  ductility  of  low-carbon  steel  may  be  slightly  decreased 
by  the  presence  of  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent  phosphorus,  the  yield  point, 
ultimate  strength  and  hardness  are  increased.  Resistance  to  shock  is, 
however,  markedly  reduced  by  such  high  percentages  of  phosphoniB. 
Teste  by  D'Amico  on  low-carbon  steels  show  that  toughness  is  adversely 
affected  {i.e.,  the  metal  is  rendered  cold  short)  by  0.1  per  cent  |Aos- 
phorua  and  very  much  decreased  by  0.2  per  cent  of  this  element.  The 
evil  effect  on  toughness  appears  to  be  more  pronounced  in  high-carbon 
than  in  low-carbon  steels. 

Although  it  is  very  probable  that  many  faUures  have  been  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  a  high  phosphorus  content  which,  if  all  facts  were 
known,  were  traceable  to  other  causes,  yet  a  due  regard  for  the  ten- 
dency to  produce*  cold  shortness  requires  that  phosphorus  be  kept  low 
in  steel.  At  present  the  mairimum  limits  are:  for  inferior  grades  of 
structural  steel  0.1,  for  best  grades  of  structural  steel  0.05,  and  for  tool 
steels  0.02  per  cent. 

689.  Effects  of  Su^ur. — Sulphur  readily  combines  with  iron  to 
form  iron  sulphide  (FeS)  which,  when  present  in  iron  'or  steel,  has  a 
tendency  to  s^regate  and  form  brittle  networks  at  the  grain  boun- 
daries. On  account  of  its  low  melting-point,  iron  sulphide  causes  a 
lack  of  cohesion  between  adjacent  grains  of  the  metal  when  it  is 
heated  above  a  red  heat.  Such  brittleness  at  high  temperatures  is 
termed  red  shortness.  Since  red  shortness  makes  steel  or  iron  hard 
to  roll  or  forge,  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  metal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer.  Manganese  sulphide  has  a  much  higher-^nelting 
point  than  iron  sulphide  and  does  not  render  ferrous  metals  red  short. 
Therefore,  inasmuch  as  manganese  has  a  very  powerful  aflSnity  for 
sulphur,  it  is  possible  to  relieve  red  shortness  by  adding  sufficient 
manganeee  to  the  molten  metal  to  combine  with  the  sulphur.  Theo- 
retically the  ratio  of  manganese  to  sulphur  should  be  1.7  to  1  in  order 
to  form  manganese  sulphide  (MnS)  and  completely  satisfy  sulphur. 
Xevy  contends,  however,  that  even  if  manganese  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  form  the  sulphide  some  iron  sulphide  will  still  remain 
and  will  be  found  mixed  with  the  manganese  sulphide.  Since  man- 
ganese sulphide  also  s^regates  and  forms  brittle  masses,  more  or  less 
rounded  in  castings  and  elongated  in  mechanically  worked  pieces, 
it  appears  that  either  sulphide  causes  a  lack  of  homogeneity. 

If  sufficient  manganese  is  present  to  prevent  red  shortness  there  is 
little  evidence  that  sulphur  in  quantities  less  than  0.15  per  cent  exer- 
cises any  appreciable  effect  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  structural 
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steel.*  For  screw-etock  a  high  aulphur  content  (O.IO  to  0.15  per  cent) 
is  commonly  specified,  since  chipe  of  such  metal  crumble  without 
curling  and  the  stock  threads  nicely.  There  appears  to  be  a  feeling, 
even  though  there  is  little  direct  evidence  to  support  it,  that  perceot- 
agea .  of  sulphur  too  small  to  produce  red  ahortnees  in  rolling  may 
develop  invisible  flaws  in  the  finished  metaL  Specifications  for  steel, 
therefore,  stringently  limit  sulphur  to  practically  the  same  amounts  as 
phosphorus. 

690.  Effects  of  Manganese. — Manganese  is  one  of  the  main  ele- 
ments of  the  recarburizers  used  in  manufacturing  steel.  Through  its 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and  sulphur  manganese  acts  as  a  cleanser 
of  the  molten  metal  by  withdrawing  much  of  these  undesirable  impuri- 
ties into  the  slag.  When  more'  manganese  is  present  than  required  to 
satisfy  sulphur  and  oxygen  the  excess  manganese  forms  the  carbide, 
MnaC  which  is  associated  with  cementite.-  If  present  in  ihis  form  it 
acts  as  a  hardener.  In  carbon  steels,  the  manganese  content  is  gen- 
erally under  1  per  cent  and  ordinarily  runs  about  0.3  to  0.6  per  cent. 
Brinell's  tests  show  'that  manganese,  when  under  I.O  per  cent,  hardens 
steel  slightly,  the  average  increase  in  hardness  due  to  an  increase  cf 
0. 1  mangMiese  being  about  4.0  on  the  Brinell  scale.  Howe  f  claims 
that  a  maximum  fineness  of  grain  together  with  a  minimum  of  injury 
in  hardening  can  be  secured  for  carbon  steels  by  maintaining  man- 
ganese high,  say  around  1.25  per  cent. 

In  hif^-carbon  alloys  manganese  increases  the  solubility  of  carbcm 
in  m)n  and  hinders  the  precipitation  of  graphite  in  cooling. 

691.  Con>ei  up  to  0.5  per  cent  appears  to  have  little  if  any  elfect 
on  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel.  A  small  percentage  of  it  is  said 
to  increase  resistance  to  corrosion.  In  most  steels  the  proportion  of 
copper  is  negligible. 

692.  Arsenic  is  occasionally  found  in  very  small  proportions  in  steels 
made  in  Europe.  It  has  a  tendency  to  ruse  the  strength  and  cause 
brittleness.  It  is  considered  xmdesirable  when  more  than  0.1  per  cent 
is  present. 

693.  Non-metallic  Impurities. — Steel  and  iron  also  frequently  con- 
tain very  small  percentages  of  the  oxides  and  silicates  of  both  iron  and 
manganese.  These  impurities  are  mechanically  suspended  in  the 
metal  and  are  often  called  slag  inclusions.  They  appear  to  arise  from 
trapping  of  the  slag,  from  the  cleansing  action  of  the  recarburizer,  and 
from  the  spalling  of  the  ladle  and  furnace  linings.  In  well-made  steel 
such  inclusions  are  slight  and  of  small  moment.  If  s^regated  they  are 
likely  to  cause  brittleness. 

*  See  data  presented'  by  J.  S.  Unger  in  Entr.  Nmot,  Vol.  75,  p.  363. 
t  /'roc.  A.  S.  T.  W..  Vol.  17,  Pt.  2,  p,  8. 
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Frran  time  to  time  the  opinion  lias  been  advanced  that  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  are  present  in  iron  and  steel,  especially  in  Bessemer  steel, 
and  that  they  embrittle  the  metal.  Quantitative  evidence  of  these 
facts  is,  however,  lacking. 

EFPECTS  OF  HEAT  TSZATHBITTS 

6M.  Effects  of  Heating  above  the  Critical  Range.— On  heating  steel 
past  the  critical  range  of  temperature^  there  is  a  structural  change 
hvm  an  aggregate  of  ferrite  and  cementite  to  a  homogeneous  solid 
solution.  This  tranrntion  effectively  destroys  all  pre-existing  crystalliza- 
tion, not  only  as  to  type  of  aggregate,  but  of  size  as  \pe1L 

Referring  to  the  Roozeboom  Diagram,  Fig.  1,  Cb.  XXI,  it  will  be 
noted  that  so  long  as  a  steel  of  carbon  content  0  to  2  per  cent  is  not 
heated  above  Ari  (690°  C.)  there  wiU  be  no  change  in  the  structimtl 
relations  of  the  iron  and  the  cementite.*  With  rise  of  temperature 
above  this  critical  point,  however,  formation  of  austenite  wiD  begin, 
and  proceed  to  a  degree  dependent  upon  the  carbon  content  of  the 
steel  and  the  temperature  attained  above  the  critical  one.  Solution  of 
all  of  the  pearlite  is  completed  immediately  the  temperature  exceeds  Aci. 

For  hypoeutectoid  (below  0.9  per  cent  C)  or  hypereutectoid  (above 
0.9  per  cent  C)  steels  the  solution  of  the  exceaa  ferrite  or  cementite, 
respectively,  proceeds  with  each  degree  of  temperature  rise  above  Aci, 
but  is  not  completed  until  the  temperature  reaches  the  upper  transi- 
tion limit,  marked  by  GP  and  PS,  respectively,  corresponding  to  the 
particular  carbon  content  of  the  steel  under  treatment.  In  other 
words,  the  austenitic  state  in  a  steel  of  eutectoid  compoeition  (0.9 
per  cent  C)  is  entirely  brought  about  by  heating  to  or  just  above  the 
constant  critical  temperature  of  transition;  while  for  a  steel  of  other 
carbon  content,  a  range  of  temperature  is  necessary,  which  is  greater 
the  farther  the  carbon  content  is  removed  from  0.9  per  cent.  The 
temperature  necessary  to  accomplish  complete  solution  of  the  cementite 
is  higher  the  more  the  steel  varies  either  way  from  eutectoid  iwopor- 
tions.  The  transition,  as  noted  heretofore,  is  the  result  of  oUotropy  in 
the  iron;  cementite  is  immiscible  in  ^pha  iron,  but  is  completely  sol- 
uble in  gamma  iron,  within  the  saturation  limits,  marked  by  region 
IV  in  the  Roozeboom  Diagram. 

69S.  Effects  of  Cooling  from  above  the  Critical  Range. — ^There  will 
be  progressive  aggregation  of  the  austenite  into  grains  which  increase 
in  size  with  rise  of  temperature,  up  to  the  fusion  stage.  That  grain 
size  which  is  attained  as  a  result  of  the  maximum  temperature  reached 

*  On  account  of  kg  in  reaction  the  change  tftkea  idaoe  at  Aci  iriiieh  ia  ali^tly  higher 
thanilri. 
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during  heating,  will  be  retained  during  the  ccxiling  ot  the  sted  to 
ordinary  temperatures,  and,  although  the  transition  from  the  suetenitic 
to  the  pearlitic  (or  some  intermediate)  form  will  take  place  during  the 
critical  temperature  range,  the  &nal  structure  will  exhibit  such  coaiBe> 
ness  of  texture  as  was  inherent  in  the  austenite  when  coolii^  began. 
Coarseness  of  grain  is  a  function  of  temperature  rise  above  the  critical 
point  Ara;  but  diminution  of  grain  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  tem- 
perature fall. 

Rate  of  cooling  through  and  somewhat  below  the'  traositkHi  sone 
influences  the  final  structure,  however;  (1)  the  reversion  from  aust^iite 
to  ferrit«-cementite  requires  time  for  its  completion,  and  the  quicker 
the  cooling  for  a  given  composition,  the  less  complete  is  the  transi- 
tion, and  the  more  nearly  the  final  product  approaches  austenite  in 
structure  and  properties;  this  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  tempering  of  steel;  (2)  the  ferrite-cementite  aggre^te,  par- 
ticularly the  pearhtic  portion,  will  have  opportunity  for  greater  ooa- 
lescence  of  like  to  like,  the  slower  the  cooling. 

696.  Relation  of  <^iiin  Size  to  Mechanical  Properties. — It  is  con- 
sidered almost  an  axiom  that,  other  things  being  equal,  strength  and 
ductiUty  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  grain.  The  grains 
are  aggregates  of  crystals,  each  of  the  same  form  and  of  like  orieniaiion 
which  latter  is  not  the  same,  except  by  coincidence,  in  the  adjoining 
grains.  The  larger  the  separate  a^^regates  making  up  the  individual 
grains,  the  less  there  are  for  a  given  cross-section  of  material,  and  the 
more  direct  will  be  the  path  of  fracture  alot^  the  cleavage  planes 
within  the  grain,  or  following  the  boundaries  of  contact  of  the  separate 
grains.  The  weakness  due  to  coarse  grain  is  likely  to  be  especially 
pronounced  under  vibratory  or  repeated  streases,  since  a  fracture, 
once  started,  has  a  less  broken  course  in  attaining  such  dimemdoos 
that  failure  becomes  inevitable  even  under  loads  which  are  apparently 
within  the  maigin  of  safety.  Coarse  grain  also  lessens  the  resistance 
of  steel  to  unpact. 

697.  Annealing. — Practically  all  steel  is  actually  cast  into  a  mold  as 
a  Uquid  mass,  and  cools  through  the  soHdification,  austeuitic  and  peail- 
itic  temperature  ranges  at  rates  which  vary  with  the  bulk  of  the  se^ 
tion  and  the  mold  conditions.  At  best,  the  metal  of  neoeesity  has 
cooled  from  a  temperature  of  maximum  intensity,  which  will  tend  to 
promote  coarseness  of  crystallization,  and  consequent  loss  of  strength 
and  ductihty.  Slow  cooling,  particularly  near  the  solidificatitm  sone, 
will  aggravate  the  effect,  because  of  the  increased  time  under  favor- 
able conditions  for  growth  of  the  austenitic  aggregate.  Untreated  cast 
steel  is  inherently  relatively  weak,  and  in  large  measure  this  wealatew 
is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  casting. 
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The  structure  acd  properties  may  be  improved  by  judicioua  anneal- 
ing, by  taking  advantage  of  the  obliteration  of  previously  existing 
structure  on  heating  just  above  the  critical  range  {690-900°  C.)- 
The  operation  consists  of  heating  the  steel  to  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture and  for  the  minimum  time  needed  to  insure  complete  change  of 
grain  to  the  desired  fine  texttire;  then  cooling  it  from  this  tempera- 
ture at  such  a  rate  as  will  best  conserve  the  wiahed-for  structure  and 
properties.  The  rate  of  heating  shoi^d  be  dow  enough  to  permit 
uniform  diffusiou  ctf  heat  throughout  the  piece.  The  specific  treatment 
will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  carbon  and 
other  constituents  in 
the  steel,  with  the  size 
of  the  object,  and  with 
the  relations  of  hard- 
ness, strength,  and 
ductility,  which  are 
desired  in  the  final 
product.  Soft  steels  S~ 
reqmre  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  those 
more  nearly  approach- 
ing eutectoid  propor- 
tions, since  the  com- 
plete conversion  to 
austenite  is  affected 
only  by  heating  past 
the  upper  critical 
temperature.  Simple 
annealing  of  mild 
Bteels  does  not  pro- 
duce as  great  a  refin- 
ing (A  grains  as  is 
obtained  with  eutectoid  steeb,  since  the  aggregation  of  the  eutectic 
begins  at  the  common  tower  critical  temperature,  while  the  higher  end- 
temperatures  for  the  lower-carbon  steels  allow  greater  coarseness  of  the 
newly-fonned  grain.  The  range  of  annealing  temperatures  suitable  to 
various  carbcm  steels  is  well  shown  by  curves  1,  2  and  3  of  Fig.  lO,* 
These  diagrams  show  that  authorities  agree  pretty  closely  on  proper 
tumealing  temperatures  for  medium  and  high-carbon  steels  but  there  is 

•  Modified  from  a  figure  by  Stead  (Jow.  It.  and  St.  Imt.,  Vol.  94,  p.  50)  by  the 
addition  of  the  curve  represeoting  the  uinealiiig  temperatures  reconunended  by  the 
A.  8.  T.  M.  for  forged  and  rolled  carbon  steels. 


Fio.  10.— Temperatures  for  Amiealing  and  Hardening 
Carbon  Steels. 
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a  wider  diversity  (A  opinion  concerning  the  most  beneficial  temperature 
for  annealing  low-carbon 
steels. 

For  steels  with  a  man- 
ganese content  greater  than 
0.75  per  cent,  shghtly  lower 
temperatures  than  indicated 
by  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  carve 
suffice.  Heating  should  be 
by  gradual  approach  to  the 
desired  temperature,  and  the 
object  should  be  held  at  this 
temperature  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  reach  a  unifomi 
condition  throughout.  This 
time  varies  with  the  size  of 
object,  about  an  hour  for  12 

«.     „     f^         a.—  ^  Q.    1  i-i.  i:  inches  of    tbicknesfi    should 

Pia  11. — Coarae  Structure  m  a  Steel  Casting 

Due  to  Slow  CooUng.  suflice. 

Temperature  of  annealing 
fixes  the  grain  size  of  the  product.  It  should  always  be  the  lowest 
possible  to  effect  complete  refining.  Rate  of  cooling  from  this  tempera- 
ture also  has  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties. Rapid  cooling  resulta 
in  incomplete  reversion  of 
the  austenite  to  pearlite  to 
a  degree  which  varies  with 
the  carbon  content  of  the 
steel  and  the  rapidity  of 
cooling.  This  is  a  process  of 
hardening,  and  is  treated  in 
greater  detail  later.  Pro- 
vided cooling  is  slow  enough 
to  enable  the  steel  to  revert 
to  the  pearlitic  condition,  the 
aggregation  of  its  cementite 
ferrite  constituents  will  be 

coarser  the  slower  the  cool-        yiq.  12.-Same  Steel  Casting  after  Forginf 
ing,    and    the     greater    soft-  Showing  a  Much  Finer  Gndn  than  Fig.  II. 

ness   and  ductility  are   thus 

obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  some  strengh  and  elasticity.      Cooling  in  the 
furnace  or  imbedded    in  lime,  clay,  etc.,  is  slow;  quiet  air  or  an  air 
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blast  is  more  rapid,  and  is  usual  for  Ietkc  objects    unless  aboonnal 

softness   is   desired,    or    the 

carbon  content  of   the  steel 

is  high. 

Small  pieces  should  always 

be  protected  from  oxidation 

and  consequently  decarburi- 

zation  of  the  surface  during 

annealing.  This  may  be  par- 
tially ^eomplished  by  sur- 
rounding the  parts  with  lime, 

sand,  or  pulverized  charcoal. 

It  may  be  very  effectively 

done  by  the  Jones  method. 

This  consists  in  placing  the 

material  in  a  closed  tube  from 

which  the  air  is  expelled  by 

a    non-oxidizing    gas    which 

I       .  ^     ^i       n      '  Fio.  13. — Some  Steel  CastinK  Annealed  at  too 

IS    kept    constantly    flowmir  hut.  .        „,nX?  n,     xt  ^     ^i. 

,         '^^      ,  ,         t,     ,  High   Temperature  (1100°  C).     Nota  the 

through  the  tube.     Surfaces  Coarae  Grain. 

of    ports    thus    treated    are 

bright  and  untarnished.  Metcalf  also  uses  a  tube  closed  with  a  loosely- 
fitting  cap.  The  air  is  al- 
most entirely  expelled  from 
the  tube  by  the  volatilization 
of  resin  which  is  placed  in  the 
end  of  the  tube  farthest  from 
the  cap.  Parts  annealed  by 
the  Metcalf  method  are 
slightly  tarnished  but  de- 
carburization  is  negligible. 

The  changes   in   size   of 

grain     brought     about     by 

certain  heat   treatments    of 

a  piece  of  0.50  carbon  8t«el 

are  shown  in  Figs.  11  to  16. 

The  coarse  structure  of  tiie 

steel  as  cast   (Fig.  11)    was 

_  materialh'  reduced  by  forg- 

Fia.  14.— Sted  Caating  of  Fig.  13  after  Anneal-       .       /t^;     i  o\  t    ^     u   ^.-        r 

ing  at  800*C.  ""^  (F'g- 12).  but  reheatmg  of 

the  foi^  steel  to  IICO"  C. 

again  produced  a  coarse  grain  (Fig.   13).     A  fine  grain  (Fig.   14)  was 

f^ven  this  overheated  steel    by  annealing  at  800°  C,  which  is  appnXK* 
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Fio.  15.— Same  Steel  Caeting  Heated  to  1000"  C. 
and  Quenched  in  Cold  Water  Shows  a  Mar- 
tensittc  Structure.  Stnicture  indicates  high 
strength,  hardness,  and  brittlcDeea. 


imately  the  proper  temperature  for  annealing  this  grade  of  steel.     (See 
,  Fig.  10.)    A  still  6ner  grain 

showing  a  very  tough  steel 
was  produced  by  a  double 
queDching  treatment.  The 
steel  was  first  quenched  in 
water  from  a  temperature  of 
1000"  C.  which  made  it  very 
bard  and  gave  it  a  fine 
structure  appearing  like  in- 
terlacing needles  and  called 
martensite  (Fig.  15).  Subse- 
quently it  was  heated  to  650° 
C.  and  again  quenched  in 
water,  with  the  result  shown 
in  Fig.  16.  This  represents 
the  fine  porcelainic  structure 
of  sorbite  in  which  the 
transition  from  martensite 
to  pearlite  plus  ferrite  has 
been    practically    completed 

but  without  opportunity  for  coalescence  of  pearlite  masses  and  ferrite 

grains   as    in    aiinealiDg    at 

higher  temperatures.     Sorb- 
ite is  the  structure  which  is 

characteristic  of  the  toughest 

steels. 

698.  Effects  of  Annealing 

on  Mechanical  Properties. — 

Referring    again   to  Figs.  4 

and  5  it  will    be   observed 

that    annealing   from    tem- 
peratures   specified    by    the 

A.  S.  T.  M.   {See  Fig.    10) 

reduces   the  strength,  hard- 
ness, and    elastic  ratio    but 

increases  the  ductility.     The 

effects  are  most  pronounced 

in  steels  having   more  than 

0.5  per  cent  carbon  and  are 

of  small  moment  in  the  very 

low-carbon  steels. 

^    The  effect  of  temperature  of  annealing  on  the  mechamcal  property 


Fio.  IS.— After  Reheating  the  Casting  trf  Hg. 
15  to  650°  C.  and  Quenching,  a  Sorbitic  Struc- 
ture Results.  This  structure  connotes  high 
strength  and  toughness. 
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of  Beveral  tool  steels  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  S.  v. 
Fabry,  from  which  Fig.  17  has  been  prepared.  Here  again  it  wiU  be 
noted  that  the  properties  of  the  high-carbon  steels  are  much  more 
affected  by  annealing  than  those  of  the  medium-carbon  steel.  For  all 
cases,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ductility  is  a  maximum  for  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  strength  is  a  minimum  and  that  the  elevation  in 
the  per  cent  reduction  in  area  is  also  most  prominent  at  the  same 
temi>eratures.  These  temperatures  range  from  700°  for  the  0.58  per 
cent  carbon  steel  to  800°  C.  for  the  steel  of  1.36  per  cent  carbon. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  minimum  strengths  of  these  steels 
are  nearly  the  same  but  the  corresponding  percentages  of  reduction 
in    area   diminish   as   the   carbon   content    increases.     In   general,   the 
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Fio.  17.— The  Infliience  o/  Annealing  Temperature  on  the  Mechanictd  Properties  of 
Tool  Steels.  (Fabry  in  Proc.  /.  A.  T.  M.,  1912.)  Specimens  1.18  in.  squtm 
were  held  at  temperatures  indicated  for  three  hours. 

curves  of  hardness  and  strength  are  nearly  parallel.  The  microscopic 
data  accompanying  the  original  report  indicate  that  the  most  uniform 
and  the  finest  grained  structures  were  produced  by  annealing  at  the 
temperatures  correspondii^  to  maximum  ductility  or  minimum  strength. 
The  effects  of  variations  in  annealing  temperature  on  the  strength 
and  ductility  of  steels  difTering  in  carbon  content  are  also  shown  in 
Fig.  29  and  30.  From  these  data  by  Brinell  it  appears  that  the 
strength  of  the  low  and  medium-carbon  steels  was  little  affected  by 
any  of  the  imnealing  temperatures.  The  strengths  of  the  high-carbon 
steels  were  slightly  increased  by  annealing  at  350°  C,  slightly  dimin- 
ished by  annealing  at  750°  C,  and  considerably  increased  by  annealing 
at  1000°  C.  The  ductility  of  all  grades  of  steel  was  raised  somewhat 
by  annealing   at   350°  C.     Further   increase   in   ductility  was  secured 
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by  amiealii^  at  750°  C.  Annealing  at  850°  C.  produced  the  most 
marked  increaae  in  the  ductility  of  the  high-carbon  steels.  Annealing  at 
higher  temperatures  effected 
a  corresponding  sl^t  in- 
crease in  the  ductility  of  iow- 
carbon  steels,  but  the  curves 
plainly  show  that  these  tem- 
peratures were  too  high  to 
secure  maximum  ductility 
from  the  high-carbon  steels. 
699.  Oreriieating  and 
Burning.— Exposing  steel  to 
h^  temperatures  for  long 
periods  develops  a  vety 
coarse  grain;  but  ao  long 
I  as  the  temperature  does  not 

enter  region  II  of  the  Rooze- 
FiQ.  la— Showing  Coarse  Grain  Produced  in        boom  Diagram  (Fig.  1,  Ch. 
Rail  of  Fig.  Ifl  by  Overheating.  XXI)  for  the  particular  car- 

bon content,  it  is  possible  to 
effect  complete  refining  by  reheating  above  the  critical  rai^.     The 
structure  of  Fig.   18    could    be    restored  to  that  of  Fig.   19  by  proper 
annealing.  If,  however,  the  temperature  of  heating  is  such  as  to  take  the 
steel  into  region  II,  partial 
fusion  results,  and  the  steel 
■  becomes  "  burnt."    There  is 
mechanical  separation  of  the 
grains  due  to  the  partial  fusion 
and  gas  evolution,  with  prob- 
able accompaniment  of  some 
oxidation  of  the  boundaries. 
Thus  the  steel  becomes  brittle 
or  "  rotten."    Such  an  effect 
is  not  curable  by  reheating, 
or  even  by  reheating  and  forg- 
ing.   The  differences  between 
burnt,  overheated,  and  nor- 
mal grains  of  a  steel  casting 
are  well  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Fio.  19.— Structure  of  Rail  aft«r  RoUing. 

Although  microBcopic  examination  of  eectiona  of  the  metal  subjected  to  overheating 
or  burning  will  reveal  the  defective  structure,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  make  mrh 
an  examination.  The  Metcalf  test  is  simpler  and  effective  in  detecting  overheating 
or  burning  in  steels  containing  over  0.30  per  cent  carbon.    For  this  leat  it  is  pr^erable 
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to  use  a  bar  of  aUel  about  a  foot  long  having  the  same  carboD  cootent  aa  the  mal- 
treated piece,  although  the  piece  in  question  may  be  used.  On  opposite  faces  of  the  bar 
saw  slots  are  cut  to  a  depth  of  approximately  oae-eighth  of  the  thickoess  of  the  piece 
at  intervals  of  about  one  inch.  One  end  of  the  piece  ie  then  Btruck  in  a  fire  and  heat«d 
until  it  scintillates.  Upon  removal  it  may  be  quenched  or  alloved  to  cool  in  air,  depend- 
ing upon  treatment  accorded  the  piece  in  question.  The  teslrpiece  is  then  broken  and, 
b^inoing  at  the  burnt  end,  the  fractures  at  the  notches  show  a  gradual  change  from 
very  coarse  grain  to  a  fine  silky  structure  for  the  section  which  was  at  the  pnq>er  Teetora- 
tion  temperature  (i.e.,  just  above  the  critical  range);  sections  nearer  the  cooler  end  will 
show  the  original  structure  of  the  bar.  A  comparison  of  the  fracture  of  the  piece  in 
question  with  the  series  of  fractures  indicates  the  treatment  accorded. 

700.  Theories  of  Haidemng. — It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that 
some  kinds  of  iron  become  very  hard  after  heating  to  a  bright  red  heat 

Bamt.      OrerbeBlsd.  Normal  Strnotan. 


Actual  width-0.OS  in. 
Fra.  20.— A  Steel  Casting  of  0.40  Per  Cent  Carbon  Cut  by  an  Oxyhydric  Torch. 
Note  gradation  in  structure  from  burnt  metal  at  cut  (on  the  left)  to  normal 
structure  at  right  end. 

and  quenching  in  water.  In  fact,  this  property  was  the  basis  of  the 
older  cla.ssifi cation  of  certain  products  b&  "  steel."  Also,  it  has  been 
recognized  for  a  long  time  that  this  property  is  a  function  of  the  car^ 
bon  content  of  the  steel,  and  that  no  appreciable  hardening  accom- 
panied the  quenching  of  iron  with  negligible  or  very  small  amounte  of 
carbon.  But  it  is  only  since  the  development  of  our  understanding  of 
the  iron-carbon  relations  that  the  hardening  of  steel  by  quenching  haa 
been  put  upon  our  present-day  fairly  rational  basis,  and  that  the  heat 
treatment  of  strcl  has  deviated  from  the  method  of  "rule  of  thumb." 
Heat-treatment  methods  ha\'e  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection; 
and  the  phenomenon  na  a  whole  is  fairly  well  understood.  Several 
theories  of  hardening  are  to-day  in  existence,  each  having  its  adherents 
and  points  of  merit;  yet  none  offer  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  of 
the  observed  facts.    Sauveur*  classifies  them  as  follows: 

•  Metaltography  and  Heat  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Sled,  p.  308. 
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f  a  1  *■      r™.      ■      /  B«t»  Iron  or  AUotn^ic  Thecvy. 

Hetentkm  Theoriefl '  Amorphous  Iron  Hieoiy. 

„    ,       _^      .        I  Hardening  Ctirbon  Theonr. 
OubonThMn.    { g.^^j^id,  lieoij- 

(Early  Stress  Theory. 
InteTstrain  TTieory. 
Twinning  and  Amorphous  Iron  Theory. 

The  retention  theories  are  based  upon  the  restraining  of  certain  reactions  which  take 
place  normally  when  steel  cools  through  the  critical  temperature  ranges.  Veiy  quidc 
cooling  through  the  transformation  raises  suppreM  tJie  change,  and  the  condition  stable 
only  at  higher  temperatures  ia  retained  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  cold  rigid  sted. 
According  to  the  several  theories,  this  may  be  (a)  a  hard,  beta  allobopic  form  <rf  iron 
uonnol  only  to  a  limited  temperature  range  between  780°  and  880*  C.,  which  is  assisted 
by  solution  of  iron  carbide  FeiC,  and  its  influence  in  restraining  the  normal  transitiOD; 
(b)  a  metostable  solution  of  FesC  in  alpha  iron,  auppreasinK,  therefore,  the  separation 
<tf  the  carbide,  but  not  the  change  from  gamma  to  alpha  iron;  (e)  a  hard  amorphous 
transition  form,  which  ia  intermediate  to  the  complete  allotropic  change  ia  the  iron,  and 
which  ia  aided  in  its  effect  by  the  solution  of  the  combined  carbon  and  its  influence  in 
slowing  down  the  reaction  velocity;  (d)  an  allotropic  form  of  iron  carbide,  inherently 
hard,  or  conferring  hardnesa  because  of  its  forced  solution  in  the  iron;  (e)  a  hard  aub- 
carbide  of  iron  FenC,  stable  only  above  the  critical  range. 

According  to  the  atreaa  theories,  steel  cooled  quiddy  from  above  the  critical  range 
is  subjected  to  sttessea  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  its  outer  shell  on  the  interior,  and  to  the 
increased  volume  accompanying  the  transformation  of  ganuna  into  beta  and  alpha  iron. 
Hardening  accompanies  the  resultant  straining  of  the  metal.  Theories  in  this  daas 
were  among  the  first  to  be  put  forward  to  explain  the  hardening  of  steel  and  have  recently 
attracted  renewed  attention.  Hypotheaea  are  advanced  that  (a)  the  transitiDn  ot  com- 
bined carbon  from  solution  in  gumma  iron  to  non-aolutioo  in  alpha  iron  is  not  com- 
pleted, non-homogeneity  of  crystalline  orientation  is  caused,  and  a  hardness  similar  to 
that  caused  by  interetrain  is  tbe  result;  (b)  that  severe  internal  strains  due  to  quenching 
steel,  cause  crystal  twinning  and  hard  amorphous  layers. 

Many  of  the  theories  have  much  in  common,  and  in  some  cases  the  diatinctions  are 
in  large  part  technical  or  a  matter  of  definition.  The  technical  points  ore  exceedingly 
complex  and  involve  the  highest  principles  of  metallography  in  experimentation  and 
ducidation.  To  quote  Sauveur  (Metel.  and  Hard,  of  Steel — Int.  Bng.  Cong.,  1915). 
"  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  tiiat  the  many  attempta  at  arriving  at  a  aatis- 
faetory  explanation  of  the  hardening  ol  steel  are  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  following 
eonceptions;  (1)  existence  of  a  hard  allotropic  variety  of  iron,  (2)  existence  of  soUd  solu* 
tions  involving  the  occurrence  of  so-called  'hardening'  carbon,  and  (3)  existence  <d 
■train*  in  quenched  steel  causing  or  not  an  amorphous  conditioB  of  the  iron." 

"It  will  likewise  be  obvious  that  nothing  so  far  presented  fully  satires  our  craving 
for  a  scientifically  acceptable  explanation  of  the  many  phenomena  involved." 

"It  would  seem  ss  if  the  methods  used  to  date  for  the  elucidation  of  this  complex 
problem  have  yielded  all  they  arc  capable  of  yielding  and  that  further  straining  of  these 
methods  will  only  serve  to  confuse  the  issue,  a  point  having  lieen  reached  when  this 
juggling,  no  matter  how  skillfully  done,  with  aJIotropy,  solid  solution,  and  stnuDS,  is 
cauwng  weariness  without  advancing  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  tendency  of 
late  has  been  to  abandon  the  safer  road  of  experimental  facta  and  to  enter  the  mose  of 
excessive  speculations,  in  which  there  is  great  danger  of  beconing  hopelessly  lost.    The 
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cancluuon  aeems  warranted  that  new  avenuee  of  approach  must  be  found  if  we  are  to 
obtain  a  correct  answer  of  this  appareDt  enigma." 

Many  of  the  theories  are  founded  upon  special  or  unusual  conditionB;  others,  again, 
fit  the  general  obeervationa  but  fall  short  of  covering  all  of  the  facts.  It  seema  logical 
to  assume  that  since  hardening  in  metals  (including  st«el)  can  be  the  result  of  sevetsl 
physical  eSects,  observed  phenomena  are  not  to  be  explained  by  theories  based  upon 
one  princijde  only;  there  may  be  several  contributing  causes. 

701.  Essentials  in  Hardeniiig. — ^The  operation  of  bardezung  of  steel 
consists  of  two  essential  steps:  (1)  Heating  above  the  critical  range  of 
temperature;  (2)  cooling  rapidly  from  that  temperature.  No  change 
in  the  iron-carbon  relations  will  take  place  until  the  steel  is  heated 
to  the  lower  critical  temperature  Aci  (about  700"  C).  Austenite  will 
then  begin  to  form,  and  the  reactions  will  be  completed  at  the  upper 
transition  temperature  GPS  of  the  Boozeboom  Diagram,  Fig.  1,  Ch. 
XXI.  As  indicated  by  the  diagram,  and  discussed  more  fully  Art.  661 
complete  conversion  of  a  eutectoid  steel  (0,9  per  cent  C.)  may  be 
effected  by  heating  to  just  above  the  constant  temperature  Aci;  while 
for  steels  of  other  carbon  content,  a  range  of  temperature  is  necessary, 
which  becomes  greater  as  the  carbon  content  is  farther  removed  either 
way  from  eutectoid  proportions  (Fig.  10). 

The  above  traneitions  are  reversible,  under  normal  conditions,  and 
the  reactions  will  reach  a  condition  of  equilibrium  with  rise  or  fall  of 
temperature,  in  accord  with  the  constitution  dif^ram.  The  essential 
reaction  is  ferrite  plus  cementite  to  austenite,  or  the  reverse;  or  com- 
bined carbon  (FeaC)  into  or  out  of  solution  with  gamma  iron.  The 
reaction  requires  time;  separation  is  relatively  much  slower  than 
solution,  and  naturally  requires  longer  time  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cementite  to  separate;  that  is,  with  increase  of  carbon  content 
in  the  steel.  Again,  the  reaction  velocity  of  eeparation  becomes  less 
as  the  steel  becomes  colder  and  more  rigid.  Therefore,  by  suddenly 
cooling  a  steel  which  is  in  the  austenitic  temperature  range,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  it  to  such  a  temperature  and  state  of  rigidily  that  the 
reaction  velocity  becomes  nil,  and  the  austenite  will  be  forcibly  re- 
strained in  the  steel  at  normal  temperatures,  in  its  entirety  or  in  such 
intermediate  transition  form  as  m^t  result  from  the  carbon  content 
and  cooling  conditions. 

702.  Methods  of  Hardening. — The  quenching  capacity  of  a  medium 
for  hardening  steel  depends  upon  its  specific  heat,  conductivity,  vola- 
tility, viscosity,  and  temperature.  The  hardening  bath  should  always 
be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  especially  if  water  is  used,  and  should 
be  continually  circulated  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vapor  envelopes 
about  the  metal,  since  these  materially  retard  the  withdrawal  of  heat. 
In  order  of  hardening  capacity  the  more  common  quenching  media 
rank   thus:    water    spray,    brine,    water,   oil   and    molten    lead.      The 
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fitst  two  of  these  are  used  commercially  on  small  parts  <Hily,  wfani  ao 
extremely  hard  surface  is  desired.  Files  are  often  hardened  in  Imne. 
Water  quenching  likewise  is  so  drastic  that  its  use  is  restricted  to  the 
low-carbon  steels  or  to  very  small  parts  of  simple  shf^  made  of  high- 
carbon  steel.  With  the  heavy  sections  of  high-carbon  steel  these 
drastic  hardening  agencies  are  likely  to  oause  crackii^. 

On  account  of  the  wide  range  in  quenching  power  which  various 
oils  possess  and  because  their  action  on  the  steel  is  less  severe  than 
water  quenching,  they  are  much  used  for  hardening  tools,  machine 
and  structural  parts  where  toughness  is  an  important  consideration. 
In  some  works  the  drastic  cooling  of  the  water-bath  is  somewhat 
reUeved  by  floating  an  oil 
bath  above  it;  in  others 
the  parts  are  partially 
cooled  in  water  before 
being  quenched  in  oil. 
The  principal  use  of  nsolt- 
en  lead  is  for  toughening 
the  metal. 

Parts  of  trr^ular  form 
are  likely  to  warp  and 
crack  when  rapidly  hard- 
ened.   Long  pieces  should 
be  immersed  in  the  bath 
end  first  wherever  possi- 
FiQ.  21. — The  Relations  between   Carbon  Content,  ijle.      If    very    long    such 
Hardneea  and  HardeniDg  Ctqiacity,  -r.     (Brinell  in  pieces  may  be  allowed  to 
JmiT.  Ir.  and  St,  ImU.,  Vol.  59,  p.  243.)  «>!'  'nto  the  bath.     Inas- 

Fi<un«b<dd,plctt«dpoi«ta  indict,  .umb,..fr»^t..v,r-™UCl'  aS  it  is  almOSt 
xed.     Th««ilicoacontentv»riedrfomD.l  to0.5»na  mioguHM  impossible  tO  harden    UUl- 

from  O.I  to  0.8  poi  aent  in  the  bMsIi  repreMnted  by  the  meao  t 1..  _: t  1 

eupv..  The  di««,tinuity  in  eurv«  H.  c!3  A  .t  0  M  p«  eent  '0"n]y  pieCBS  of  lai^  SeC- 
eatboD  ii  due  to  the  lower  muiuiew  cDoUnta  Id  the  hicher  tion  they  sbould,  whereVCT 

"""""*'•  possible,  be  bored  before 

hardening.  This  is  often  advantageously  done  in  heavy  shafts  and 
axles.  The  inferior  metal  at  the  center  of  the  piece  is  thus  removed; 
and,  by  forcing  a  stream  of  oil  through  the  hole  during  quenching,  a 
much  more  uniform  hardening  treatment  is  gotten. 

703.  Effect  of  Carbon  on  Hardening. — The  influence  of  carbon  in 
hardening  steel  is  well  brought  out  by  the  experiments  of  Brinell,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  Fig.  21.*  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  hardening  capacity  is  greatest  and  nearly  constant  for  steels 
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*  See  also  Figs.  4  and  6. 
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contaiiuDg  0.40  to  0.80  per  cent  carbon,  but  the  maximum  hardness 
is  found  in  hardened  steels  of  approximately  eutectoid  composition. 

701.  Chaiactetistic  Microscopic  Structures  in  Hardened  Steels. — 
Austenite,  a  solid  solution  of  cementite  in  gamma  iron,  is  hard;  that 
is,  it  is  harder  than  the  ferrite,  but  not  ao  hard  as  the  cementite,  which 
is  the  hardest  of  the  constituents  usually  found  in  steel.  Again,  the 
hardnefls  of  the  austenite  increases  with  the  amount  of  cementite  in 
solution.  In  reverting  to  the  pearlitic  conditions  normal  at  ordinary 
temperatures,   the   separation   of  ferrite   and   cementite  from   solution, 


Fio.  22.— A  1.5  Per  Cent  Carbon  St«el  Quenched  in  Brine  from  1200°  C.  M^.  =  150  d. 
Showing  trooatite  in  black  rounded  areas  with  surrounding  dark  needle-like 
particles  of  marteaite  set  in  a  white  background  of  &ustenit«.  (Courtesy  of  Sau- 
veur  and  Boylston,  aee  Fig.  286  in  Mettd.  and  Heat  TraUrnent  of  Iron  and  SUd.) 

with  subsequent  re-arrangement  into  the  final  state  of  a^regation, 
is  a  process  of  gradual  progression,  and  requires  for  its  completion  an 
interval  of  time,  or  of  temperature,  or  both.  While  these  transitory 
stages  of  dissolution  and  of  coalescence  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
new  constituents,  and  there  are  no  well-defined  limits  of  division, 
convenience  in  description  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  names, 
martensite,  troostite,  and  sorbite  for  certain  fairly  characteristic  struc- 
tures in  the  re-arrangement.  The  transition  found  in  hardened  steels 
have  the  following  distinguishing  features: 


AutUmte  ie  a  solid  solution  of  FejC  in  gamma  ii 


It  may  also  indude  other  efe. 
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menta,  manganese,  nickel,  etc.,  in  association  in  the  solutioa.  lite  carbon  may  vaiy 
from  traces  to  1.75  or  2.0  per  cent.  Austenite  is  a  normal  constituent  of  all  caition 
steels  above  the  critical  temperature  range,  and  may  be  retained  in  varying  propor- 
tions by  rapid  cooling  by  quenching  from  thwe  high  t«mperature8.  Tbeee  proportioiH 
d^Mnd  upon  the  smount  of  carbon,  temperature  of  quenching,  and  qwed  til  cooling. 
In  plain  low-carbon  eteds,  there  is  no  retentioa  of  austenite,  due  to  the  rapidity  of 
transformation;  with  high  carbon  (above  1  per  cent)  a  proportion  up  to  about  50  pa 

cent  may  be  checked  in 
association  with  nuuten- 
site,  the  first  tranaitim 
product.  The  structure 
of  this  tyiK  is  ^ven  in 
Fig.  22. 

Aasodated  metab,  as 
manganese,  nickel,  tung- 
sten, etc.,  in  Hufficient 
amount  lower  the  critical 
tanpcrature  or  sknr  down 
the  rate  of  transitioD,  so 
that  it  will  not  take  place 
at  all  or  will  be  checked 
by  moderate  cooling,  witli 
retenticm  of  austoiite 
akme.  Being  a  homo- 
geneous solid  sohiticai  it 
exh)tNt«  the  charaetaistie 
polygnal  grain 'structure. 
Fig.  23,  ia  a  typical  mi- 


Fia.  23. — Cast  Manganese  Steel  Quenched  in  Water  from 


croeectioa. 


The  physical  propcr- 


1000°  C.    Nearly  100  per  cent  austenite.    Mag.xlOOd. 
(From  Fig.  325,  Sauveur-s  Afetoi.  and  Heal  Treaimeni  <if  ties  of  austemte  vary  with 
Iron  and  SUd.)  ^«  '^^t   "?>*«»*;    " 

increase  of  this  element 
increases  the  hardness,  strength  and  elasticity  and  lowers  the  ductility.  Austenite  is 
hard  relatively  to  ferrite,  but  ia  softer  than  cementite,  or  than  martensite  of  the  same 
carbon  content.  Austenitic  Bteels  are  non-magnetic,  tenacious,  rather  ductile,  and  ton^ 
MartensUe  is  the  first  stage  in  the  decomposition  at  austemte.  It  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  hardened  carbon  steels,  and  the  cause  of  their  great  hardness.  These 
is  conflict  with  r^ard  to  its  constitution;  allotropists  contend  that  It  is  a  solution  of 
carbon  in  beta  iron,  with  some  reversion  to  alpha  iron,  the  latter  accounting  tor  its  mag- 
netic susceptibility.  The  greater  hardness  of  martensite  compared  with  austenite  is 
the  bulwark  of  the  defense  o!  a  hard,  allotropic  form  of  iron  (beta)  and  its  influence  on 
the  hardening  of  steel.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  strong  support  of  the  argument  that 
beta  iron  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  hardness  of  martensite  ia  tlie  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  solid  solution  state,  augmented  in  turn  by  the  metastable  condition  resulting 
from  complete  or  partial  reversion  of  the  gamma  to  alpha  iron,  wherein  the  latter  cannot 
assume  its  molecular  symmetry  and  orientation,  thus  biingLng  about  intersb'ain  and 
correlative  hardness. 

Martensite  is  obtained,  associated  with  austenite,  by  quenching  very  hi^-ctuboo 
Steele  from  high  temperature  in  ice  wat«r,  or  in  total  by  water-quenching  euteetmd  or 
hypereutectoid  steel  from  the  austenitic  temperature  range.    MieroecopicBlly,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  22,  the  stnictue  appears  aa  a  network  of  interUcing  needles  of  triangular 
diatributioD,  aaeumed  to  be  cleavages  of  octabedra.  Martensite  is  veiy  hard,  very 
strong,  brittle,  and  noD-malleable  when  cold.  These  properties  are  intensified  with 
increasing  additions  of  carbon. 

TmottiU  is  the  second  transition  stage,  associated  with  martensite  as  a  rcflult  of 
partial  tempering  after  hardening  or  of  quenching  medium  carbon  steels  in  the  austcmitic 
region,  or  high-carbon  steels  within  the  transition  range.  It  appears  as  nodular  aggre- 
gates bordering  the  martensite  grains  (see  Fig.  22),  or  aasociated  with  sorbite,  and  is 
darkly  colored  by  etching. 

The  constitution  of  trootsite  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  between  those  of  mar- 
tensite and  sorbite,  indicate  that  it 
is  a  mixtuto  of  oementite  and  fer- 
rite,  differing  from  pearhte  only  in 
the  state  of  division. 

Sorbite  is  the  last  stage  in  the 
traaaition  from  austenite  to  cem- 
entit«-ferrite,  and  considered  to  be 
pearlite  in  a  minutely  granular  form. 
It  etches  to  a  uniform  dark-colored 
mass,  with  finely  granular  structure 
at  high  magnifications,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  24. 

Sorbite  forms  in  lighter  sections 
of  steel  cooling  in  air  from  above 
the  critical  range,  by  oil  quenching 
pieces  of  medium  carbon,  or  by 
water  quenching  from   the    lower 

parts  of  the  transition  zone,  or  by  FlQ.  24. — A  1.1  Per  Cent  Carbon  Steel  Quencher' 
reheating  hardened  steel  almost  to  from  900°  C.  Reheated  to  600°  C.  and  Quenched, 
the  critical  temperature.  Showing  Nearly  100  Per  Cent  Sorbite.     Mag.  = 

Because  of  their  fine  and  homo-       ISO  d.     (Courtesy  Sauveur  and  Boylston.) 
geneous  state  of  aggregation,  sor- 

hitic  steels  have  high  strength  and  elasticity  coupled  with  maximum  ductility  compared 
with  those  of  normal  pearlitic  structure. 

The  fuTidaTnerUtd  reaction  which  takes  place  when  a  quenched  steel 
is  restored  to  equilibriimi  is  solid  solution  to  separation  of  cementite 
and  fenite.     This  occurs  in  progressives  steps  thus: 

Austenite— » martensite —»troo8tite  —» sorbite  — » cementite+ ferrite. 

Naturally,  with  no  sharp  boundaries  between  the  constituents,  tempered 
steel  may  be  relatively  complex,  and  consist  of  various  associations  of 
the  transition  forms.  The  extreme  hardness  and  brittleness  of  martensite 
steels  make  them  practically  unsuited  for  inda^trial  uses,  except  cutting 
tools;  even  here,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  structural  products, 
varying  proportions  of  the  other  transition  forma  are  desired.  They  are 
obtained  by  proper  selection  of  composition  of  steel,  maximum  tem- 
perature of  heating,  natiue  of  amling  medium,  and  by  tempering;  that 
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is,  reheating  of  the  product  to  a  prescribed  temperature,  followed  by 
alow  cooUng  or  quenching. 

705.  Tempering. — Howe  (Iron,  Sted  and  Other  AUoya)  draws  an  analc^y 
between  the  tempering  of  steel  and  a  spring.  A  force  of  700  lb.  bends 
the  spring  to  tbe  position 
shown  in  Fig.  25,  where  it  is 
held  by  friction  F  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  slipping.  It  will  hold 
this  position  of  apparent  equi- 
librium so  long  as  the  restrain- 
ing force  b  not  disturbed.  The 
spring  is  analogous  to  a  steel 
(0.9  per  cent  carlcn  to  be 
specific)  heated  above  the  critical  temperature  and  quenched  in  cold 
water;  for  simplicity  assume  the  austenitic  condition  to  be  retained, 
a  condition  of  metastable  equilibrium  only.  Release  of  the  frictional 
resistance  by  100  lb.,  or  one-seventh  of  the  total  fcrce,  will  cause  the 


Fio.  25. 


^— — n — H — \ i \ p- 


Fia,  20,— A  Mojifiention  of  Brinell'H  Hurtlcning  Churl,  Showing  the  Changed  Pro- 
ductd  in  High-(»irlK>n  ISIocls  by  Heat  Treatment. 

end  of  the  spring  to  move  upward  to  position  100,  or  one-seventh  of  the 
distance  to  normal;  again  in  an  apparently  stable  position.  Further 
releases  of  frictional  restraint  will  enable  the  spring  to  approach  more 
and  more  its  normal  position,  which  will  be  reached  when  an  upward  force 
d  700  lb.,  or  its  equivalent  in  frictional  release,  is  applied.    Reheating  td 
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tbe  steel  to  100,  200,  300  or  more  degrees  of  temperature  will  cause  it  to 
revert  more  and  more  from  the  austenitic  condition;  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature (Aca)  it  will  reach  the  normal  pearlitic  state,  by  having  passed 
successively  through  the  intermediate  transition  forms.  Checking  of  the 
heating  at  any  of  the  interv^iing  temperaturee  will  leave  the  steel  in  a 
corresponding  stage  of  reversion. 

The  rationale  of  hardening  and  tempering,  and  its  correlation  with 
the  grain  structure,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  26. 

706.  Relation  of  Drawing  Temperature  to  HardnetE. — The  effect 
of  varying  temperatures  of  reheating  upon  the  hardness  of  watei^ 
quenched  spring  steels  of  different  carbon  contents,  is  noted  in  Fig.  27. 
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Tempering  Temperatuie  In  Decree  Fahrenheit 
Fio.  27,— Effect  ot  Tempering  on   the  Hardness    erf  Water-quenched   Spring  Steeia. 
(Tinaley.) 

Similar  data  for  small  specimens  of  steel  oil  quenched  and  drawn  at 
various  temperatures  in  a  bath  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates  were 
secured  by  Nead  in  his  experiments,  see  Fig.  28.  From  a  comparison 
of  these  curves  it  becomes  evident  that  water-quenched  specimens 
are  much  harder  than  oil-quenched  of  like  composition  and  size.  The 
extreme  hardness  of  the  water-quenched  pieces  is  diminished  by  very 
low  drawing  temperatures  whereas  the  hardness  of  oil-quenched  pieces 
remains  unaffected  until  the  drawing  temperature  is  raised  consider- 
ably— above  350°  C.  iii  Nead'a  tests. 

707.  Methods  of  Tempering  or  Drawing  Steels. — In  all  heat  treat- 
ment operations,  the  aim  is  to  secure  a  minimum  size  of  grain.    The 
mum  temperature  of  beating  (for  hardening)  should  be  held  as 
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cloBe  as  practicable  to  the  critical  range.  The  latter  varies  aoioewbat 
with  different  Steele,  and  is  best  determiDed  from  cooling-curve  data 
obtained  with  a  pyrometer.  For  steds  of  moderate  or  bigh-carbon  ccmtent 
(above  0.50  C.)  loss  of  magnetism  in  the  heated  steel  coincides  with  the 
critical  temperature;  thus  a  magnet  serves  as  a  detector,  since  it  will  not 
be  attracted  by  the  heated  object  if  the  tracsitioo  zone  has  been  passed. 
The  drawing  temperature  is  most  accmntely  indicated  by  a  pyrom- 
eter; but  in  tool  dressing,  color  methods  give  a  simple  and  reasonably 
accurate  control.    If  a  piece  of  hardened  cold  steel  is  bri^tened  and 

flat  UM        ^ 


Dnwlac  TampentoR  li 

Fia.  28.— Tbe  Effect  of  Drawing  Temperature 
of  Oil-quenched  Steels. 


ya  the   Hardnea 
(Nead.) 


and  SioDgattoo 


fJaced  in  a  hot  furnace,  the  surface  will  assume  oxide  tints  varying 
through  pale  straw  color,  brown  and  blue  to  the  final  blackish  scale 
color,  as  tbe  temperature  of  the  steel  rises;  and  it  will  become  pro- 
gressively softer.  The  approximate  relations  of  temperature  and  color, 
both  oxide  and  incandescence,  are  noted  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Odor  df  Oiiilt. 


Light  straw...  . 

Straw 

Dark  straw 

Ye]low  brown. . 
Dark  brown  . . . 
Brown  purple. . 
Dark  purple. . . 

Bright  blue 

Full  blue 

Dark  blue 


Red — visible  in  dark 

Red — visible  m  twili^t. . . 
Red — viaiblo  in  cU^Ii^t.. . 
Red— visible  in  sunlii^t. . 

Dull  cherry  red 

Cherry  red 

Bright  red 

Orange  yellow 

Yellow  white 

Welding  white 


Di«.C  DafrF. 


1200   Z192 
1300   2372 
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Most  tools  of  ordinary  carbon  steel  are  treated  by  heating  to  a 
temperature  slightly  above  the  critical  range  (Fig.  10) ;  the  edge  of  the 
tool  la  hardened,  by  quenching  in  water  or  oil,  withdrawn  from  the 
bath  and  brightened.  The  euiplus  heat  in  the  red-hot  unquenched 
portion  iR  allowed  to  reheat  the  hardened  quenched  part  until  the 
proper  temper  color  has  reached  the  edge,  the  whole  tool  is  then 
quenched  to  check  further  drawing  of  temper.  This  method  is  best  for 
edge  tools,  such  as  lathe  tools,  since  it  ^ves  the  proper  hardness  at 
tbe  edge,  backed  by  a  softer  and  tougher  portion  better  adapted  to 
withstand  shock.  However,  it  is  unsuited  for  taps,  milling  cutters, 
etc.,  which  must  have  uniform  or  distributed  hardness;  in  this  case 
quenching  of  tbe  entire  tool  and  subsequent  reheating  in  the  furnace 
are  necessary.  To  avoid  cracking,  large  eections,  such  as  axles  or 
sbaft«,  should  never  be  quenched  to  room  temperature  if  they  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  hot  drawing  furnace,  ,but  should  be  held  at  100  to 
150'  C.  For  carbon  steels,  the  initial  heat  for  quenching  is  preferably 
carried  to  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  hardening  will  take  place, 
since  there  will  be  the  accompaniment  of  minimum  coarsening  of  grain, 
and  resultant  maximum  toughness  of  product. 

Reheating  of  the  hardened  steel  parts  may  be  done  in  a  furnace 
on  a  hot  plate,  in  a  sand  bath  or  in  a  liquid  bath.  For  drawing  tem- 
peratures under  300°  C.  oil  is  commonly  used.  For  higher  tempering 
temperatures  a  salt  bath  made  of  2  parts  potassium  nitrate  to  3  parts 
sodium  nitrate  or  a  lead  bath  is  often  employed. 

Heating  of  the  metal  either  in  hardening  or  drawing  should  be  at  a 
sufficiently  slow  rate  to  secure  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  pece. 

708.  Drairiiig  Temperatures  for  Various  Classes  of  Steels. — The 
degree  of  tempering  will  vary  with  tbe  nature  of  service,  being  greatest 
for  tools  subjected  to  shock,  and  where  great  hardness  is  less  essential 
than  tou^mess.  Stoughton  *  gives  the  followii^  drawing  temperatures 
for  various  classes  of  tools: 

225°  C.  Faint  Straw  \ 

to  to  [  Tools  for  metal  planets,  sntaU  turning  Bted,  and  wood  engravinft. 

235°  C.  Dftric  Straw  J 

'  .  \  Punches  and  dies,  tape  and  dies,  milling  cuttera,  boring  tools, 

250°  C.  Light  Brown  I     "*°^  ""^  '°'^*^"«  ^^  "^^  ^^■ 
251°  C.  Light  Brown  ^ 

to  to         y  Twist  drills,  wood  tools. 

276*  C.  Purple  J 

276°  C.  Purple  i 

to  to  I  Cold  chisels,  wood  chisels,  axee,  metal  and  wood  eawa. 

900°  a  Blue  J 

*  Tke  MelaUvTgjf  <^  Iron  and  SUel,  p.  384. 
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Springs  are  drawn  at  temperatures  between  300  and  450°  G.  and 
axles  and  shafts  are  toughened  by  drawing  between  400  and  650°  C. 

709.  Caibon  Contents  for  Tool  Steels.— Plain  tool  steels  have  a 
carbon  content  varying  with  the  service  requirements.  United  States  _ 
Navy  specifications  (L,  H.  Kemmey,  Soc.  Nav.  Arch,  and  Mar.  EogiB.) 
are  as  follows: 


Claw  1. 


ClmaS. 


MangM 
I'bosphoruB. 

Silicon 

Sulphur 


1,25-1.15 
0.35-0. IS 
O.OIS 
0.40-0.10 
0  020 


1.15-1-05 

0.35-0,15 

0.016 

0,40-0.10 

0.020 


Vanadium  and  chromium  optional.  . 

ClaBB  1 — Latbe  and  planer  tools,  and  tools  requirioB  a  keen  cutting  edge  combined 
with  great  hardness;  drills,  tape,  i«Biners  and  acrew-cuttii^  dies. 

Class  2 — Milling  cuttois,  mandrels,  trimmer  dies,  threading  dies,  and  general 
machine-ahop  tools,  requiring  a  keen  cutting  edge  rombioed  with  hardnem. 

Class  3. — Pneumatic  chiaeU,  punches,  shear  blades,  etc,  and  in  general  tools  requiring 
bard  surface  with  considerable  tenacity. 

Class  4. — Rivet  sets,  hammer,  cu^qiing  tools,  smith  tools,  hot  drop  forge  dies,  et«., 
and,  in  general,  toob  which  require  great  toughness  combined  with  the  necessaiy  hard- 


,710.  Case  hardening.—Certain  steel  parts  such  as  armor  plate, 
safes,  plowshares,  special  types  of  gears,  pinions,  and  bearing  surfaces 
must  combine  toughness  with  a  high  resistance  to  indentation  or 
abrasion.  Lai^  surfaces,  as  in  safes,  armor  plate  and  plowshares, 
are  often  made  from  three-  or  five-ply  plates.  They  are  fabricated 
from  separately  rolled  plates  of  wrought,  iron  and  high-carbon  or  hard- 
alloy  steel.  The  soft,  tough  plates  are  sandwiched  beiween  the  hard 
plates,  heated  to  a  welding  tem[>erature  and  rolled  to  the  required 
thickness.  A  heat  treatment  is  then  given  to  harden  the  exterior  plates. 
Case-hardening  is  a  simpler  and  a  more  generally  ^plicable  method 
than  the  above  for  securing  hard  surfaces. 

Case-hardening  consists  in  producing  a  hard  skin  or  shell  on  the 
surface  of  a  wrought  iron,  malleable  cast  iron,  or  low-carbon  sted 
part  by  subjection  to  a  modified  form  of  the  cementation  process. 
The  principle  of  this  process  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  surface 
of  red-hot  iron  will  absorb  carbon  from  carbon  monoxide  gas.  To 
successfully  operate  the  process,  the  metal  should  not  contain  over  0.20 
per  cent  carbon.  The  objects  to  be  case-hardened  are  packed  hi  a 
medium  nch  in  carbon  and  heated  to  a  temperature  between  900  and 
950°  C,    They  are  then  held  at  this  temperature  for  several  hours,  the 
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time  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  packing  material  and  the 
thickness  of  the  case  desired.  After  the  required  case  has  been  formed 
the  parts  may  be  heat-treated  in  several  different  ways.  For  example, 
if  a  hard  surface  is  wanted  and  toughness  is  of  small  moment  the 
objects  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  immediately  plunged 
into  cold  water  or  oil.  Such  treatment  .will  result  in  hard  case  but 
both  case  and  core  will  be  coarsely  ciystalline.  If  toughness  is  of  great 
importance  then  the  objects  should  be  aUowed  to  cool  below  the  critic&l 
range-  They  should  then  be  heated  above  the  upper  critical  point  for 
the  core  (900"  C.)  and  quenched  in  water  or  oil.  This  procedure 
hardens  and  refines  the'  grain  in  the  core  but  makes  the  case  coarse- 
grained. By  heating  to  a  temperature  just  above  the  critical  range 
of  the  case  (775  to  825°  C.)  and  again  plunging  in  water  or  oil  the 
ecae  will  be  annealed,  the  case  hardened  and  its  grain  refined. 

Among  the  Eubetanccs  used  for  packing  Disterials  are  granulated  bone,  wood  cbxt- 
cofd,  burnt  leather,  a  mixture  of  2  parts  barium  carbonate  to  3  parte  wood  charcoal, 
potaaaium  cyanide,  and  gBses  ricb  in  carbon  monoxide,  Buch  as  illuminating  gaa.  Solid 
mbetancefl  wppear  to  be  preferred  to  the  liquids  or  gaaea.  Granulated  bone  ia  the  base 
of  moat  of  the  packings  used  in  this  country.  Although  the  rate  of  penetration  of  car- 
bon  is  slower  with  wood  charcoal  than  with  burnt  leather  or  the  barium  carbonate  and 
charcoal  mixture,  yet  it  gives  good  satisfaction  when  a  deep  case  is  required,'  The 
potaadum  cyanide  compounds  are  often  used  for  the  productitm  of  thin  uniform  cases; 
but  they  evolve  poisonous  gases  which  render  them  dangerous. 

The  thickness  of  the  case  varies  from  0.02  to  0.2  in.  Ordinarily  tlie  cbs»  wanted  is 
hm  than  0.1  in.  thick.  It  is  generally  held  that  best  reeulte  are  obtained  when  the 
carbon  content  of  the  case  is  slightly  above  the  eutectoid  ratio,  or  about  0.9  to  1.0  per 
cent.  There  is  very  little  absorption  of  carbon  when  the  tempovture  is  held  below  Aci, 
Above  that  point  the  rate  of  penetration  increases  with  the  temperature  tmd  decreases 
with  the  time  of  exposure.  The  time  required  to  secure  a  case  will  vary,  in  atM^rdanoe 
with  the  factors  mentioned,  from  one  to  eight  hours. 

The  alloy  steels  containing  manganese,  tungsten,  chnmiium,  and  molybdenum  ara 
very  susceptible  to  case-hardening;  but  thoee  of  nickel,  silicon  and  aluminmn  ate  treated 
with  greater  difficulty. . 

711.  Influence  of  Hardening  and  Tempering  on  Mechanical  Prop- 

ertie8.^We  have  already  pointed  out  the  effect  of  carbon  in  hardening 
steel  and  also  its  great  influence  on  the  capacity  of  the  steel  for  hard- 
ening through  heat  treatment.  (See  Figs.  21,  27  and  28.)  It  is  also 
possible  to  alter  greatly  other  mechanical  properties  by  suitable  heat 
treatment.  Thus  in  the  nonnal  or  annealed  condition  there  is  an 
increase  in  strength  and  elastic  limit  and  a  loss  in  ductihty  with  an 
increase  of  carbon  content.  Heating  above  the  critical  zone  and 
quenching  in  water  intensifies  these  effects,  and  in  a  ratio  which  is 
much  higher  for  the  medium-  and  high-carbon  steels  than  for  those 
of  low-carbOn  content.  Tempering  effects,  whether  they  are  accom- 
plished by  drawing,  or  by  controlling  the  rate  of  cooling  through  the 
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critical  zone,  reeult  in  physical  properties  which  can  be  varied  witllin 
wide  limits  between  tboae  of  the  hardened  sieel  and  those  of  the  nonnal 
pearlitic  state. 

BrineWs  Strength  Tests.  The  data  furnished  by  Brinell's  *  ezperi- 
mentfi  provide  some  good  illustrations  of  characteristic  influences  erf 
various  heat  treatments  on  the  mechanicfd  properties  of  steels.  Some 
of  his  data  have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  2],  30,  and  33.  From  Fig.  20 
and  30  it  follows  that  water  quenching  from  above  the  critical  zone 
without  subsequent  drawing  causes  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  a 
loss  in  the  duetiUty  of  the  low-  and  medium-carbon  steels  and  for  these 
steds  is  more  effective  than  oil  quenching.  (It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  such  quenching  when  applied  to  larger  pieces  ol 
steel  is  likely  to  produce  heavy  internal  stress  and  may  even  cause 
cracking.)  For  the  high-carbon  steels  the  oil-quenching  treatments  gave 
greater  strength  and  ductihty  than  quenching  in  water  at  correspond- 
ing temperatures.  Wa'er  quenching  of  the  high-carbon  steels  caused 
warping  and  heavy  internal  stress.  Under  such  conditions  the  speci- 
mens were  eccentrically  loaded  in  testing  and,  being  very  brittle,  broke 
at  comparatively  bw  stresses.  In  Brinell's  quenching  and  drawing 
treatments  it  appears  that  drawing  at  250°  C.  after  quenching  in  oil 
at  80°  C.  had  about  the  same  effect  on  strength  and  ductility  as 
quenchii^  in  water  at  20°  C.  and  tempering  at  550°  C. 

Quenching  frcnn  850°  C  followed  by  tempering  gave  the  best 
combination  of  strength  and  ductility  of  the  treatments  tried  by 
Brinell.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  water-quenched  specimens.  It 
is  likely  that  quenching  the  high-carbon  steels  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  and  the  low-carbon  steels  at  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture could  have  given  still  better  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  case  of  water-quenched  specimens  the  drawing  temperature  neces- 
sary to'  give  the  greatest  strength  increases  with  the  carbon  content. 
For  example,  consider  the  plotted  data  in  Fig.  29  for  steels  water- 
quenched  from  850°  C.  The  0.09  per  cent  carbon  steel  was  strongest 
when  quenched,  the  0.25  and  0.44  per  cent  carbon  steels  were  strongest 
when  drawn  at  350°  C,  and  the  other  steels  had  highest  strength  when 
drawn  at  550°  C.  It  is  Ukely  that  high-carbon  steels  would  have  had 
still  greater  strength  if  drawn  at  400  or  450°  C. 

The  influence  of  tempering  on  the  strength  and  duOUity  of  oiU^uendud 
steels  is  well  brought  out  by  the  results  of  Nead's  tests-f  In  these 
experiments  quenching  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  (see  curve  in  Fig.  10)  and  the  results  aie 
very  uniform.    In  Fig.  31  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ultimate  strength 

*  Jour,  qf  Ir.  and  SlIiiM.,  1901,  Pt.  2.  p.  234. 
t  Trant.  Am.  Irut.  iff  Min.  Bug.,  Vol.  53,  p.  218. 
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and  yield  point  are  not  materially  affected  by  tempering  at  tempera- 
tures under  400°  C.    Fig.  28  showa  that  the  ductiKty,  excepting  the 
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0.63  per  cent  carbon  steel,  is  also  unaffected  by  tempering  within  this 
range.  There  is  produced,  however,  a  marked  decrease  in  strength  and 
elastic  limit  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  ductility  aa  the  drawing 
temperature  is  raised   above  400°  C.    These  effects  are  most   pro- 
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nounced  in  the  high-carbon  steels,  as  would  be  expected.  Por  lai^ 
pieces  -strength  and  ductility  would  be  less  affected  by  quenching, 
and  constant  for  a  greater  range  in  drawing  temperature. 
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The   lougktming   effect   of   quenching  foUouied   by  dramng    at   voriom 
lemperaturea  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  tests  of  Grard  *  which   are 
summarized  in  Fig.  32.    The  curves  for  energy  of  rupture  in  impact 
•  Proc.  I.  A.  T.M.,  1912,  lilt. 
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show  that  the  low-carboD  steels  are  the  toi^hest  and  that  maximum 
toughness  in  each  of  the  steels  tested  was  produced  by  drawing  at  a 
temperature  about  50°  C.  below  the  upper  critical  point  {Acz). 
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Fio.  31.— The  Effect  of  Drawing  Temperature  on  the  Strength  of  Oil-quenched  Steels. 

(Nead.) 


FiQ.  32. — Effects  of  Drawing  Temperature  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Three 
Grades  of  Steel.     (Grard.)     Impact  tests  were  made  on  notched  specimens. 

For  drawing  temperatures  below  400°  C.  the  enei^  of  rupture  of 
the  semi-hard  and  hard  steels  is  low  and  constant.  Again  when  the 
annealing  temperatures  are  reached  in  the  drawing  process  the  tough- 
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LOO      L» 
Feraent  OftTbon 
Pio.  33.— The  Influence  of  Carbon  od  the  Toughne 
of  SUel  as  Measured  by  the  Energy  ot  Rupture  i 
Tennle  Teats  and  in  Impact  Teata. 


nesB  abruptly  decreaaefl. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  quenched  ateds  in 
the  martensitic  state,  aod 
those  which  have  been 
tempered  into  a  troostitic 
state  are  very  stnHig  and 
hard  but  they  do  not 
possess  the  tou^iness  ctf 
tbeaorbitic  steels  formed 
by  drawing  at  hi^ier 
temperatures  (500°  to 
7C0°  C).  Fuithennore, 
the  pearlitic  steels  framed 
on  annealing  after 
quenchii^,  a  1 1  b  o  u  g  k 
more  ductile,  bave  less 
shock  resistance  than 
those  in  the  sorbitic 
state. 

Besulta  of  some  of 
Brinell's  impact  tests 
have  heta  plotted  in 
Fig.  33  (fc)  and  (c). 
These  also  indicate  the 
superior  resistance  of 
low-carbon  steels  under 
impact  and  show  that 
the  medium  and  hi^i- 
carbon  steels  are  materi- 
ally improved  by  quench- 
ing and  drawing  at  a 
h^  temperature.  They 
do  not  show,  however, 
that  such  treatment  is 
so  beneficial  for  the  low- 
carbon  steels. 

By    comparing   Fig. 
33  (o)  with  Fig.  33  (6) 
I  and  (c)  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  energy  of 
'  rupture  computed  from 
tension   tests  is  not  a 
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measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  beat  treatment  in  toughening  steela. 
In  other  words  the  efficiency  of  a  toughening  treatment  should  be 
judged  by  the  results  of  impact  teste.  In  general  the  nicked  impact 
test  with  the  blow  applied  normal  to  the  root  of  the  nick  is  the  most 
severe  type  of  test  for  such  purpose. 

In  Fig.  33  (d)  are  plotted  results  of  Charpy  impact  tests  made  on 
the  same  steels  as  used  by  Nead  (see  Fig.  31).  The  results  are  more 
consistent  than  those  of  Brinell  and,  likewise,  show  the  beneficial  effects 
of  drawing  oil-quenched  steels  at  650°  C,  thus  producing  a  fine- 
grained sorbitic  structure  giving  mftYimiim  toughness. 

EFFECTS  OF  MBCHAinCAL  WORK 

712.  Effect  of  Hot  Woik  on  Structure. — The  mechanical  working  of 
steel  may  be  hot  or  cold;  it  may  be  carried  out  at  temperatures  above 
or  below  the  transition  zone.  In  heating  steel  above  the  critical  tem- 
parature,  there  is  a  complete  obliteration  of  existing  grain,  and  a  pn- 
gressive  increase  in  grain  size  of  the  newly  formed  austenite  with  tem- 
perature rise  above  the  critical  range,  and  with  time  intervals  which 
will  allow  of  normal  crystallization.  Symmetry  of  crystallization  is  the 
tendency  in  the  austenitic  zone,  and  the  size  and  character  of  grain 
thus  attained  is  not  destroyed  during  the  reverse  transition  in  cooling 
to  normal  temperature. 

Mechanical  work  results  in  distortion  of  the  grains  causing  flatten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  pressure  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
normal  symmetry.  Within  the  austenitic  range  the  metal  will  split 
up  into  a  mass  of  grains  of  symmetrical  character,  and  approximately 
of  the  dimensions  determined  by  the  distortion;  these  will  in  turn 
grow  into  an  aggregate  of  larger  symmetrical  grains  conforming  to  the 
temperature  and  time  conditions.  If,  therefore,  as  is  usual  in  mechan- 
ical work  operations,  distortion  and  reduction  of  grain  size  within  the 
austenitic  temperature  range  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  decrease  of 
temperature  of  the  metal,  the  resultant  grain  must  be  finer  than  the 
original,  since  there  has  been  mechanical  reduction,  accompanied  by  a 
lower  end  temperature  which  will  largely  determine  the  size  of  the  final 
grain.  This  size  will  be  a  function  of  the  amount  of  reduction  of  the 
initial  grain  by  the  mechanical  operations,  and  the  finishing  tempera- 
ture as  compared  with  the  critical.  Heavy  reductions  will  tend  to 
result  in  a  fine-^irained  structure;  this  in  turn  will  tend  to  increase 
in  size  the  higher  the  finishing  temperature  ia  above  the  critical  one, 
and  the  more  the  time  approaches  that  needed  for  complete  aggre- 
gati(Hi.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  grain  size — that 
strength  and  ductility  are  the  accompaniment  of  fineness  of  Btrueture — 
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the  importance  of  hot  work  in  improving  the  physical  quality  of  steel 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  especially  beneiicial  if  the  reductions  are  heavy  and 
at  finishii^  temperatures  as  cIoa>.  as  practicable  to  the  critical  zone. 
A  comparison  of  Fip.  11  and  12  shows  the  marked  improvement  in 
refining  the  grain  which  has  been  accomplished  by  forging  a  piece  of 
cast  steel. 

The  specifications  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  steel  forging 
demand  that  the  diameter  of  the  grains  in  the  finished  part,  as  deter- 
mined under  the  microscope,  shall  not  exceed  0.005  in. 

713.  Effects  of  Hot  Work  on  Properties  of  Steel  and  Iron.— It  is 
evident  that  the. rate  of  cooling  of  a  steel  section  will  have  an  impor- 
tant mfiuence  upon  the 
strncbure  and  physical 
properties,  provided  the 
mechanical  work  is 
finished  at  a  tempera- 
ture i^ve  the  critical 
range.  That  is,  in 
addition  to  the  direct 
effect  of  mechanical 
refining  of  the  grain, 
there  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  effects 
of  hardening  and  tem- 
pering, because  of  direct 
treatment  or  the  equiv- 
alent result  due  to 
natural  cooling  condi- 
tions. The  tempering 
effects  conform  to  the 
principles  set  forth 
propgntout.  EioagHon  heretofore,  and  are  pro- 

Fio.  34. — Showing  the  Varying  Characlter  of  Metal  in  portionately  greater  in 
i.if!^*/f.^  high-carbon  or  special- 
alloy  steels  than  in  the 
mild  steels  which  are  of 
greatest  importance  in  usual  construction.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  proper  correlation  of  mechanical  work  and  heat  treat- 
ment of  a  steel  of  suitable  chemical  composition,  all  deteirnined  by 
consideration  of  the  service  conditions.  A  few  examples  illustrating 
the  effects  of  hot  working  follow. 

In  Fig.  34  is  shown  the  cross-section  of  a  st«el  shaft  16  in.  in  diam- 
eter  (which  broke  soon  after  being  put  in  service)  from  which  eight 


DifTerent  Farts  of  the  Croaa-aectio 

Shaft  when  Forged  under  a  Teu-ton  H&nuner. 

of  MetaU,  1885.) 
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test-specimens  were  cut,  lying  ^mmetricaUy  in  a  diametral  section  as 
shown-  Four  of  these  were  tested  as  cut  from  the  shaft.  The  other 
four  were  forged  down  after  cutting  out.  The  plotted  results  show: 
The  elongation  of  the  unforged  specimenc  varied  from  21  per  cent  in 
the  specimen  taken  from  near  the  surface  of  the  shaft  to  2  per  cent  in 
the  specimen  coming  from  near  the  center.  In  the  forgM  specimens, 
however,  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  disc,  the  elongation 
varied  from  28  per  cent  near  the  surface  of  the  shaft  to  24  per  cent 
near  the  center,  thus  showing  that  the  material  was  identical  through- 
out when  it  had  been  similarly  worked.  In  other  words,  the  material 
near  the  center  of  the  shaft  was  in  its 
primitive  condition  when  first  cast,  while 
that  near  the  surface  -was  that  of  well-rolled 
steel.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  foiling 
large  shafts  under  enormously  heavy  ham- 
mers, or,  better,  the  necessity  of  using  only 
hoUow-forged  shafts  for  such  service. 

The  amount  of  reduction  which  a  piece 
receives  in  rolling  materially  influences  the 
mechanical  properties.  Bullens  *  cites  tests 
of  bars  ranging  from  ^  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter 
all  rolled  from  the  same  ingot.  The  tensile 
strengths  of  these  bars  varied  from  137,000 
to  100,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  respectively. 
In  Fig.  35  the  characteristic  influence 
of  thickness  on  the  properties  of  mild  steel 
bare  is  well  shown.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  strength  and  elastic  ratio  decrease 
shghtly  but  the  ductihty  increases  as  the 
ThteknaMoi      intn.  thlcknesB  of  the  metal  is  increased.     Anneal- 

Fio.  35.— Effect  of  Thickneai  on     j^g  greatly  reduces  these  effects. 

MM.."«?*'r'«'.^';'^rA'''  From  Fig.  36  it  may  be  seen   that   the 

Mild  Steel,  Natural  and  An-  .     .       .         ,  .  ■'  ,  ... 

ne&led.  (CampbeWaMrgand    variation  m  ultunate  Strength  and  m  the 

Prop.  <if  Iron  and  Stwi.)  elastic  limit  for  various  thicknesses  of  metal 

is  much  greater  when  the  metal  leaves  the 

rolls  at  a  dull  red  heat.     Working  at  this  temperature  slightly  increases 

the  ultimate  strength  Eind  ductility  and  raises  the  elastic  limit  from  S 

to  10  per  cent  above  the  values  gotten  at  normal  finishing  temperatures 

(a  bright  red).     After  annealing,    Campbell's  tests  show  that  specimens 

finished  at  a  dull  red    heat  still   have    properties   superior   to   normal 

specimens  similarly  annealed. 

In  general  the  apparent  elastic  limit  rises  as  the  thickness  of  section 
*  SUd  and  Itt  Heat  Treatment,  p.  229. 
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diminishes.  Since  steel  coltimne  are  built  from  comparatively  thin 
sections  of  metal  (generally  from  }  to  )  in.  in  thickness),  and  tance 
the  ultimate  strength  of  these  is  dependent  wholly  on  the  apparent 
elastic  limit,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  ultimate  strength,  it  is  neceasaty 
to  evaluate  this  elastic  limit  for  the  particular  thicknesses  of  sections 
used,  rather  than  from  special  test  bars,  which 
are  usually  not  less  than  j  in.  in  thickness. 

DLETerences  in  the  amount  and  character 
of  work  which  various  parts  of  a  steel  shi^ 
receive  during  rolUng  often  cause  considerable 
discrepancies  in  mechanical  properties.  From 
Fig.  3,  Ch.  XIX,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
material  near  the  center  of  the  web  and  in 
4      1\   T^  outer  portions  of  the  flanges  of  an  I-beam  is 

I  ^  ^» worked  more  in  rolling  than  the  portions  at 

the  junction  of  the  flange  and  web.  Results 
in  Table  5  show  variations  in  the  propertira 
of  test-pieces  cut  from  these  parts  of  several 

Tuck»<M    Bu    1*.  714.  Methods  of  Cold  Working.— Cold  work- 

FiG.  36,-Influeiice  of  Thick-   j^,    ^^  g^g^j  ^j.  eduction  of  area  at  tempeia- 
ness  on  Mechanical  Proper-    ,  ■■    ■    i         il  ■.-     i  i, 

ties  when  the  Percentage  of  ^""^  ^«"  ^elow  the  Critical  zone,  results  ID 
Reduction  in  Rolling  IB  Con-  distortion  of  the  grain  in  accordance  with  the 
Btant,  Last  Passage  in  Rolls  applied  forces,  and  this  distortion  remains 
being  at  Noimal  and  Dull  because  of  lack  of  mobility  or  tendency  to 
Red  Hwt,  R^pectively.  acquire  synunetry  at  temperatures  much 
■  (Campbells  MamifaOure  ,  ,  .  ,,  "^  .^.  ,  _.  „-  f,  ,,  ..  .  ,. 
and  Proper^  qf  iZn  and  ^'°^  *•>«  '^^'^'  ^Ig-  37.  Cold  distortion 
Sled.)  causes    increased    density    and   produces   an 

internally  strained  condition  in  the  steel.  It 
is  accompanied  by  increased  hardness,  tensile  strength,  and,  if  a  period  of 
rest  is  allowed,  by  an  increase  in  elastic  limit,  t  The  ductility  and  shock 
resistance,  however,  are  lowered  by  cold  working.  Cold  drawing,  cold  roll- 
ing, cold  pressing  (or  flanging),  and  cold  twisting  are  the  usual  methods  of 
cold  working  metals.  The  drawing  and  rolling  processes  are  very  effective 
in  securing  parts  of  exact  cross-sectional  dimensions.  The  cold-drawing 
process  is  used  mostly  on  pieces  of  small  cross-sectionaJ  area, — such  as 
wire,  automatic  screw  stock,  small  shafting  and  tubing, — ^where  a  large 
reduction  in  area  can  be  made  in  a  single  draft.  For  large  shafts  and 
axles  cold  rolling  is  more  efficient  than  cold  drawing.  Cold  rolling 
impairs  the  ductility  of  the  metal  less  than  cold  drawing,  probably 

*From  the  carefully  conducted  testa  of  E,  L.  Hancock,  Pnx.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol  10, 
p.  248. 

t  Elastic  limit  is  used  BynonymouEly  with  proportional  limit  in  Aita  714  to  717. 
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:  bot-nlled  metal 


(b)  Diotortion  due  to  eoM  I 


iDtheookl-roUediS). 
Fia.  37.— Distortion  Due  to  Cold  Work.     (Mag.-SOd.) 

TABLE  6.— TENSION  TESTS  OF  STEEL  SPECIMENS  CUT  FROM  I-BEAMS. 
(Hancock). 
The  specimens  were  taken  from  the  center  of  the  web,  from  the  flange  near  the.web, 
and  from  the  root  of  flange  and  web.     Elastic  limit  waa  determined  by  an  extensometcr 
reading  to  0.0001  inch. 


AS. 

Wright 

flb.). 

Elistic  LimT  (lb./iD.») 

(Ib./m.>). 

Pm  CbntElohoation 

(in.). 

Web.       Flftflia.       Hoot. 

Web.       FT.ngt       Root. 

Web.      Flanje.    Root. 

SrAMnARi)  Beams 


6 

13.5 

32,000 

34,000 

34,000 

68,300 

65,300 

64,300 

18.7 

29 

29 

10 

25 

30,000 

25,500 

33,000 

56,500 

54,600 

58,600 

28.3 

28.1 

25 

10 

25 

24,750 

26,600 

27,000 

72,300 

61,200 

66,400 

20.2 

34.4 

25 

12 

31.5 

29,500 

22,500 

19,600 

61,800 

59,500 

63,700 

31.3 

26.6 

25 

12 

40 

31,600 

24,000 

19,600 

59,800 

62,500 

61,500 

31.2 

21.9 

31.2 

12 

40 

28,600 

18,700 

24,000 

62,200 

62,200 

61,700 

30 

18,7 

31 

16 

42 

31,500 

29,900 

22.500 

08,700 

56,000 

28.2 

26.6 

15 

60 

19,500 

24,000 

16,500 

53,300 

55,200 

53,800 

29 

29 

29 

15 

80 

27,000 

19,500 

19,500 

54,300 

65,300 

55,000 

36 

31 

33 

18 

55 

31,500 

25,500 

19,500 

65,800 

66,700 

60,400 

28.5 

29 

28.5 

20 

65 

34,600 

22,500 

13,500 

62,700 

63,800 

64,000 

28.6 

28 

30 

BETnLEHEH  H -Br  A  MS 


24 
18 
12 

73 

48.5 

36 

33,000 
19,500 
31,500 

24,000 
21,000 
33,000 

22,500 
28,500 
24,000 

72,600 
59,600 
72,600 

70,000 
57,300 
66.000 

67,300 

66.200 
68,400 

25 

26.6 

21.9 

28 

31.3 

26.6 

28.1 
31.3 
25 

Mean  Values 

28,875 

25,050 

23,107 

62,893 

60,738 

61,236 

27.39 

27.82 

28.40 

Based  on  Web 

1-00 

.865 

-800 

1.00 

,965 

,S74 

1.00 

1,018 

1.039 

L.oogic 
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because  the  total  reduction  in  area  is  effected  by  a  lai^  Dumber  (rf 
light  paases  through  the  rolls.  The  reductions  in  either  of  these  processes 
are  very  much  less  than  in  roUing  or  drawing  hot.  Cold  pressing  is 
much  used  in  fashionii^  thin  parts  in  car  construction,  and  in  making 
of  sheet  metal  forms.  Cold-preeaed  parts  which  must  withstand 
shock  require  annealing.  Cold  twisting  is  used  to  raise  the  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  of  square  steel  bars  for  reinforcing  con- 
crete. 

Cold  punching  of  holes  in  boiler  plate,  in  structural  st^el  and  f<Hin3 
made  of  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  is  very  conamonly  practiced.  The 
method  is  rapid  and  cheap  but  causes  heavy  distortion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  holes  as  shown  in  Fig.  37b.  Since  the  metal  on  the  die  side  of 
the  hole  is  considerably  embrittled  by  this  process  (see  Fig.  16,  Ch.  Ill], 
and  is  also  rendered  more  susceptible  to  corrosion  (see  Fig.  1,  Ch. 
XXIX),  good  practice  demands  that  the  holes  be  pimched  about  {  in. 
tmdeisize  and  reamed  to  required  dimensions. 

716.  Effects  of  Cold  Work  on  Properties. — Tests  on  hot^rolled  and 
cotd-roUed  shafting  by  Thurston  at  Cornell  University  *  show  that  cold 
rolling  increases  the  elastic  limit  in  tension  from  15  to  07  per  cent,  the 
tensile  strength  frem  20  to  45  per  cent.  Under  cross  bending  the 
elastic  limit  is  raised  11  to  30  per  cent  and  the  yield  point  13  to  69 
per  cent.  The  elastic  limit  in  torsion  is  raised  from  28  to  40  per  cent. 
That  the  effect  of  cold  rolling  on  the  strength  penetrates  undiminished 
to  the  axis  of  the  bar  is  demonstrated  by  a  portion  of  Thurston's 
results,  given  in  Table  6.  The  ductility  of  the  metal  at  the  surface  ts 
greater  than  that  at  the  center  but  the  discrepancy  is  most  marked 
in  the  cold-rolled  metal.  In  elastic  resilience  the  cold-rolled  metal  is 
superior  to  the  hot-rolled;  in  energy  of  rupture  it  is  inferior  to  the 
hot-rolled  metal.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  slightly  increased  by 
cold  rolling,  in  these  tests  by  about  1,000,000  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

From  a  series  of  tests  by  A.  J.  Wood  t  on  cold-drawn  steels  of  low- 
carbon  content  the  following  conclusions  seems  justified.  Cold  drawing 
by  reducing  the  diameter  about  ^  in.  in  one  draft  increases  the  max- 
imum strength  of  bars  less  than  1^  in.  in  diameter  about  10  to  15  per 
cent.  It  increases  the  elastic  limit  about  100  per  cent,  reduces  the  ' 
elongation  by  75  per  cent  and  the  reduction  in  area  by  about  15  per 
cent.  Cold  drawing  raises  the  strength  and  elastic  Umit  both  by  direct 
stretching  of  the  metal  and  by  lateral  compression  which  also  causes 
lengthening  of  the  piece.  The  properties  of  the  metal  are  approxi- 
mately uoifonn  throughout  the  piece. 

•  See  abstract  in  Machinery,  April,  1917. 
t  Engr-  Nexs,  Vol  59,  p.  63. 
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TABLE  6— RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  COLD-ROLLED  AND  HOT-ROLLED 

STEEL  BARS. 

RwliMceiDlach 

^ 

Stnn  in  Pound!  i)«i  Square  Inch. 

Poundi  par  Cubin 

il 

Ti 

jl 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

■ 

i 

3  . 

1 

Cold-rolled  Steel 


0.349    54,000 

62,500 

73,637 

61,613 

7.50     53.70 

48.14 

6,500 

30,393 

0.526     59,500 

66,000 

76,739 

56,060 

10.12     54.10 

66-21 

7,340 

31,560 

0.772     53,500 

66,000 

76,636 

54,548 

12.31     66.70 

47.02 

9,000 

30,476 

1.019     52,000 

62,000 

73,778 

50,205 

14.87     57.80 

42.26 

10,480 

30,056 

Hot-rolled  Steel 


0.366 

30,000 

35,260 

68,606 

40,164 

22.06 

68.0 

15.32 

10,900 

29,418 

0.609 

31,900 

35,500 

58,809 

41,669 

24,31 

61-7 

17.51 

12,860 

29,073 

0.764 

29,750 

351750 

69,747 

41.793 

29.26 

64.2 

15.67 

15,280 

28,337 

1.010 

30,250 

36,260 

61,210 

43,392 

30.00 

63.8 

14.43 

16,740 

29,126 

In  the-  above  tests  by  Thurston  and  by.  Wood  the  properties  were 
determined  from  pieces  turned  down  to  various  proportions  of  the 
ordinal  diameter  of  the  rolled  section,  but  no  direct  measurements  of 
the  relief  of  internal  stress  due  to  the  machining  are  reported.  From 
the  experiments  of  Heyn  *  and  others,  however,  it  seems  certain  that 
cold-worked  metals,  especially  those  which  are  cold  drawn,  are  liable 
to  severe  internal  stress.  In  a  cold-drawn  piece  the  core  is  placed 
under  compression  and  the  outer  layers  under  tension.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  Heyn  testa  on  a  steel  bar  (Ni  =  25,  C=0.3  per  cent)  which  was 
reduced  in  diameter  from  1.34  to  1.22  in.  by  cold  drawing,  the  maxi- 
mum tensile  stress  near  the  surface  of  the  bar  was  50,000  lb.  per  square 
inch  and  the  maximum  compressive  stress  along  the  axis  amounted 
to  54,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  By  annealing  at  850°  C.  the  maximum 
internal  stress  was  made  less  than  3500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Heyn 
also  cites  instances  of  failures  of  cold-drawn  parts  of  steel  and  brass 
cau%d  by  internal  stress. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  a  material  increase  in  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  of  steel  with  a  corresponding  loss  in  duc- 
tility and  toi^hness  may  be  secured  by  light  reductions  in  cold  draw- 
•  The  JovT.  Itut.  qf  MetaU,  Vol.  12,  p.  12. 
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ing,  but  if  the  reductions  are  large  the  internal  stresses  thus  induceo 
may  adversely  effect  the  strength  as  well  as  toughness  and  ductility. 
The  effects  of  cold  twisting  on  the  strength  and  ductihty  of  mild 
_  steel  bars  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 

38.*  The  elastic  limit  in  these 
tests  was  increased  from  10.5 
per  cent  for  the  |-in.  bais 
twisted  one  turn  in  12d  to 
1.5  per  cent  for  the  {-in.  bars 
twisted  3}  turns  in  12d.  For 
manufacturing  twisted  rein- 
forcing bars  one  turn  in  a 
leugth  of  6  to  12  diameters 
is  commonly  used.  In  a  pa- 
per before  the  A.  S.  T,  M, 
J.  J.  Shuman,  a  manufacturer, 
advocated  1  twist  in  8  to  10 
diameters  for  Best^cn  er  sted 
of  60,000  lb.  per  square  inch 
tenacity  and  1  turn  in  5  to 
7  diameters  for  basic  opCD- 
hearlh  materialof  like  strength. 
The  data  in  Fig.  38  indicate 
that  twisting  a  bar  <^  mild 
steel  through  one  turn  in  8 
diameters  causes  an  increase 
in  strength  of  13  to  22  per 
cent  but  produces  a  decrease 
of  50  to  70  per  cent  in  elonga- 
tion. Under  such  treatment 
the  elastic  limit  will  be  raiEcd 
40  to  60  per  cent 

It  becomes  apparent  that 
cold  twisting  produces  a  large 
increase  in  elastic  ratio  and 
a  considerable  increase  in 
strei^h.  These  changes  are 
accompuiied  by  a  marked  re- 
duction in  ductility  and  a  prob- 
able loss  in  shock  resistance. 
716.  Relief  of  Distortioti  Doe  to  Cold  Working.— In  wire  drawing, 

•  Abstract  in  Jour.  Am.  Soe.,  M.  E.,  Dec.,  1916,  o(  tests  by  Wlutoey  and  Dohnw 

at  University  of  Colorudo. 
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Fio.  38.— The  Effect  of  Cold  Twiating  on  the 
Strength  and  Ductility  of  Mild  Steel  Ban. 
(Whitney  and  Dohner.) 
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several  passes  through  the  dies  makes  the  steel  so  brittle  that  annealing 
■  to  restore  ductility  and  ensure  fiuiJier  reduction  without 


rupture. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  temperatures  above  the  critical  are 
necessary  to  remove  the  distortion  of  structure  due  to  cold  work. 


(at  steel  rod  umcmled.  (*)  SWel  wi«  after  one  drfclt. 


(c)  Steel  wire  alter  seversl  dcBfU.     Arcs  ol  (d)  Steel  wire  harJ-dnwn  and  then  annialod 

rod  reduced  60%.  at  a  temperature  below  critical  range. 

Fia.  39. — Effects  of  Drawing  and  Annealing  on  the   Structure  of  Soft  Steel  Wire 
(0.08%  C).    Magnification  95  diameters.     (J.  F.  Tinsley.) 

However,  in  the  manufacture  of  wire,  the  annealing  temperatures 
(process  annealing)  are  approximately  600°  C.  or  well  below  the  Aci 
point.  That  there  is  effective  removal  of  grain  distortion  and  restora- 
tion of  ductility  is  indicated  by  Figs.  39a  to  39c  and  Table  7,  repre- 
sentii^  typical  practice  in  the  drawing  and  annealing  of  mild  steel  wire 
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of  0.10  per  cent  carbon  content.     (J.  F.  Tinsley  before  Am.  Ir.  and 
St.  Inat.,  May,  1914). 

Corresponding  results  in  drawing  and  patenting  0.50  carbon  steel 
wire  are  given  in  Table  S.  The  patenting  operation  consists  in  draw- 
ing the  wire  through  a  heated  tube,  at  a  speed  and  temperature  r^;u- 
lated  according  to  the  carbon  content  and  size  of  the  rod  and  wire; 
then  cooling  it  in  the  air  or  in  a  bath  of  molten  lead,  depending  upon 
the  f:nal  structure  and  properties  desired.  The  process  is  in  effect  one 
of  combined  annealing  and  tempering,  and  serves  to  obliterate  the 
distortions  of  drawing  and  to  give  to  the  finished  product  the  required 
combination  of  strength  and  toughness,   mainly  by  preventing  ooarse 

TABLE  7.— THE  EFFECT  OF  COLD  TABLE  8.— THE  EFFECT  OF  COLD 

DRAWING  AND  ANNEALING  ON  DBAWING  AND  PATENTING  ON 

THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 

0.10%  CARBON  STEEL.     fTiNBLBT)  0.50%  CARBON  STEEL     (Tummt) 


f 

k 

of  M««i«). 

r. 

i-a 

M 

6^ 

Green  Rod 

0 

08,000 

25 

No.    5    ^ge, 

d-. 207  in. 

First  draft. 

47 

113,000 

2i 

Third  draft 

82 

150,000 

li 

0 

60,000 

30 

First  draft. 

3£ 

93,000 

3 

Third  draft 

70 

130,000 

2 

Fifth  draft. 

85 

145,000 

li 

ProceaB  annealed 

0 

62,500 

28 

First  draft 

21 
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coalescence  of  the  pearlitic  constituents.  It  tB  chiefly  adapted  to 
medium-  or  high-carbon  ateel  products  such  aa  piano  wire  or  wire  for 
rope  strands. 

717.  Effects  of  Overstrain  in  General. — The  various  methods  of  cold 
working,  previously  discussed,  all  stress  the  metal  beyond  its  elastic 
limit  and  each  produces  a  particular  kind  of  overstrain.  In  a  general 
way  it  has  been  shown  that  overstraining  a  bar  in  a  certain  direction, 
say  in  tension,  will  raise  the  yield  point  to  the  overstraining  load 
and  will  slightly  increase  the  ultimate  strength.  The  magnitude  of 
the  effect  on  the  ultimate  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  overstrain. 
The  limit  of  proportionality  is  greatly  lowered  immediately  after  over^ 
strain.*  There  is,  however,  more  or  less  complete  recovery  as  time 
elapses,  and  the  proportional  limit  may  be  eventually  raised  above 
the  normal  value.  If  the  overstrained  bar  is  put  under  the  opposite 
kind  of  stress  (compression)  the  yield  point  and  proportional  limit  of 
the  bar  are  lowered,  they  may  even  vanish  if  the  period  of  rest  after 
overstrain  is  small.  (See  Fig.  6,  Ch.  XXI,)  There  is  also  evidence 
to  show  that  the  effects  of  overstrain  are  felt  in  all  directions.  Howe  f 
has  shown  that  the  ball  hardness  of  a  tensilely  overstrained  steel  bar  is 
increased  in  all  directions,  in  other  words,  that  the  effects  of  simple 
overstrain  are  isotropic  in  hardening  the  metal.  Evidence  of  influence 
of  overstrain  in  directions  inclined  to  the  overstrain  axis  is  also  afforded 
by  Table  9. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  tensile  overstrain 
on  tensile  properties  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  overstrain  and 
least  at  right  angles  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  tensile  overstrain  effects 
the  greatest  increase  in  compressive  elastic  limit  and  strength  in  direc- 
tions normal  to  the  overstrain.     (See  also  Art.  671.) 

718.  Grain  Growth  In  Orerstraioed  Metal. — When  a  pure  metal 
or  alloy  of  solid  solubility  is  heated  subsequent  to  overstrain  a  growth 
in  the  grain  may  be  produced  at  temperatures  below  the  critical  range. 
Thus  very  low-carbon  steel,  or  ingot  iron,  exhibits  a  decided  growth  of 
its  crystal  grains  after  overstrain,  on  heating  to  a  temperature  which 
varies  inversely  with  the  magnitude  of  the  overstrain.  For  example, 
McAdam  }  in  experimenting  on  ingot  iron  containing  0.034  per  cent 
carbon  found  that  this  metal  when  reduced  30  per  cent  in  thickness 
began  to  recrystallize  when  heated  for  8i  hours  at  COO"  F.  (482°  C), 
when  reduced  15  per  cent  crystallization  commenced  at  1000°  F.,  and 
when  reduced  10  per  cent  crystallization  began  at  1100°  F.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  coalescence  of  grains  take  place  in  the  recrystallized 

■  See  Terfs  of  MelaU,  191S,  p.  127. 

t  See  Howe's  paper  od  simple  overstrain  in  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  VoL  14,  p.  8. 

t  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  It.,  Vol.  17,  p.  59. 
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material  until  the  temperature  of  annealing  waa  raised  above  1475°  F, 
(801"  C). 

TABLE  9.— COMPARISON  OF  TENSION  AND  COMPRESSION  TESTS  ON 
ANNEALED  AND  UNANNEALED  STEEL  BARS  OF  IDENTICAL  MATE- 
RIAL WHICH  HAD  BEEN  STRESSED  BEYOND  ITS  ELASTIC  UMIT.* 
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*  These  spetimena  were  cut  from  ac  eye  bar  which  had  been  stressed  to  54,350  lb. 
per  square  inch,  3  years  and  3  moa.  before  these  tests  were  made.  The  orifcinnJ  cla'tJc 
limit  was  34,400  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  position  of  the  specimens  in  the  original  bar 
is  shown  in  the  figure  above.  The  compression  specimens  were  approximt«ly  O.Si 
in.  in  diameter.    (I-'rom  7'es(3  of  Mrtals,  1890,  p.  731 .) 


The  presence  of  impurities  such  as  slap  in  wrought  iron  or  carbon, 
in  the  form  of  pearlite,  in  steel  appear  to  prevent  grain  growth.  Con- 
sequently wrought  iron  and  steel  containing  over  0.15  per  cent  carbon 
are  not  subject  to  grain  growth. 

Inasmuch  as  coarse  grain  makes  the  metal  very  brittle  the  phenom- 
enon of  grain  growth  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  properties  of 
susceptible  metals  when  worked  in  the  cold  and  subsequently  reheated. 
The  phenomenon  is  often  called  "Stead's  Brittloness,"  after  J.  E.  Stead, 
who  first  investigated  it. 

Brittleness  is  also  caused  in  low-carbon  steel  and  wrought  iron  by 
prolonged  working  at  a  blue  heat  (225-300°  C).  It  appears  quite 
likely  that  the  crystal  growth  so  produced  originates  from  causes  sini- 
ilar  to  those  producing  "  Stead's  Brittleness." 
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719.  The  effect  of  an  abrupt 
contraction  in  cross-section  of  i 
bar  under  tension  or  bending  is  to 
cause  high  concentration  of  stress 
at  the  periphery  of  the  groove  or 
notch;  also  the  shoulders  of  the 
groove  or  notch  prevent  free  elon- 
gation of  the  metal  at  the  con- 
tracted section  and  increase  its 
strength.  Fig.  40  shows  the  effects 
of  various  types  of  grooves  on  the 
distribution  of  stress  in  rectangular 
bars  under  tensile  stress.  The 
yield  point  of  the  iron  used  i 
36,900  and  the  ultimate  strength 
56,500  lb,  per  square  inch.  The 
mean  tensile  stress  in  each  ca;e 
was  10,650  lb.  per  square  inch. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  calculated 
stresses  at  the  root  of  the  V-shapcd  , 
notches  exceeded  the  yield  point 
of  the  metal. 

The  superior  resistance  per  unit 
area  of  the  steel  at  root  of  groove 
as  compared  with  steel  in  uniform 
bars  is  shown  by  the  tests  of  M. 
Duguet  on  hard  steel  and  M.  Barba 
on  soft  steel  which  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  41. 

720.  The  Influence  of  the  Fonn 
of  ttie  Thread  on  Uie  Strength  of 
Screw-bolts.  —  This  subject  has 
been  investigated  by  Prof.  Mar- 
tens,*  and    his    results   are    here 


Two  gradea  of  mild  steel  wi 

for  theae  bolts,  all  of  which  v,.._ _ 

from  round  bars  originally  35  mm.  (1.4  Ij, 
ID.)  in  diameter.      The  softer  material, 
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"  At  the  request  of  the  German  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  residts  were  pub- 
lished in  ZeiU.  d.  Ver.  deiUeck.  Ing.  for  April  27,  1896.  The  nbstract  here  given  wM 
made  by  J.  B.  Johnson  and  published  in  the  DigeU  of  Phyncal  Tetig  for  July,  1896. 
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having  a 

of  53,500  lb.  per  square 
inch,  was  uaed  for  acrew- 
bolte  appronmately  1  in. 
ja  diameter,  and  the 
harder  material,  having  a 
tensik  Btrength  of  62,000 
lb.  per-  square  inch,  wbb 
used  for  the  screw-boils, 
which  were  reduced  to 
appnudmately  }  in.  in 
diameter.  Four  such  bolts 
were  made  of  each  of  these 
riies  far  each  of  the  four 
styles  of  thread  dunm  in 
Table  10,  making  in  all  32 
bolts  with  screw-threads 
which  were  tested.  Two 
of  each  of  these  sets  were 
tested  in  plain  tension,  the 
pulling  foree  being  applied 
to  the  inner  face  of  the 

-r' — — ;-- „„.  ■-      nut  at  one  end,  and  in- 

creased  until  rupture  oc- 

Fia.  41.— Effect  of  the  Form  of  the  Reduced  Crosa-secUon  curred.     The  outer  two 

on  the  Tensile  Strength  of  Two  Kinds  of  Steel.     (French  bolta  of    each   set    were 

Com.  Rep.,  Vol.  3,  p.  40.)  tested  also  in  tension,  but 

TABLE    10.— ABSOLUTE    AND    RELATIVE    STRENGTHS   OF    THREADED 
BOLTS  IN  POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 
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under  a  torsional  action  resulting  from  the  continuous  turning  of  the  nut  ea  the  load 
increased  to  rupture.  In  this  case  the  distortion  resulting  from  the  permanent  elon- 
gation of  the  bolt  tva£  nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  movements  of  the  testing-machine, 
the  distortion  taken  up  by  the  turning  of  the  nut  being  the  least  poaaible  to  m&intain 
a  continuous  tofsional  action  at  this  point. 

The  same  bars  were  alao  tested  as  plain  tension-test  specimens  with  cylindrical 
bodies,  and  again  with  grooves  turned  into  them  of  the  same  shape  as  the  corresponding' 
screw-threads,  leaving  the  same  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  as  obtained  at 
the  base  of  the  threads.  The  actual  and  comparative  average  results  of  all  of  these 
tests  are  given  in  the  table,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

1.  When  subject«d  to  plain  tension  both  the  screw-threads  and  the  grooved  sections 
were  stronger  than  the  plain  bars  of  the  same  net  area  of  crosa-eection,  this  excess  of 
strength  having  an  average  value  of  about  14  per  cent. 

2.  There  is  no  very  marked  difference  in  the  average  strength  of  the  bolts  on  which 
the  several  styles  of  thread  were  out, 
the  perfectly  sharp  groove  shown  at  (a) 
in  table  being  slightly  stronger  than 
the  others, 

3.  The  weakening  effect  of  the  turn- 
ing of  the  nut  under  stress  at  rupture 
is  much  less  than  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted, when  the  distortion  of  the  screw 
below  the  nut  by  permanent  elongation 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  tests 
indicate  for  this  case  a  strength  of  the 
1-in.  bolts  about  20  per  cent  lees  than 
that  of  the  plain  bars,  and  of  the  }-in. 
bolts  about  ISpercent  kes  than  that  of 
the  plain  bars. 

4.  In  general  it  may  be  sud  that 
the  turning  of  the  nut  upon  the  bolt 
at  rupture  reduces  the  strength  of  the 
net  section  of  the  bolt  by  about 

5.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  four 
forms  of  screw-^ipeftds  here  shown 
would  show  veiy  different  results  under 
fatigue  tests  from  repeated  stresses,  and  also  for  static  loads  on  high-carbon  steel. 
Under  repeated  loads  and  under  shock  it  is  probable  that  the  sharp  reentrant  angle 
of  thread  (a)  would  develop  incipient  cracks  much  earlier  than  either  of  the  other 
forms,  and  that  probably  the  Whitworth  thread  (t>)  would  be  the  last  to  develop  this 
kind  of  weakness,  either  with  soft  metal  under  repeated  loads  or  with  high-carbon 
steel  under  static  loads. 
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per  Fio.  42. — Variation  in  Strength  of  J-in.  Plate 
for  Varying  Widths  at  Bottom  of  Groove. 
Each  point  represents  3  to  8  tests,  (Tettt 
of  MelaU,  1882.) 


721.  The  Tensile  Strength  of  Grooved  Plates  is  a  measure  of  the 
tensile  strength  of  a  riveted  joint  when  failure  occurs  by  tearing  the 
plate.  This  strength  is  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  width  of  the 
net  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  as  well  as  of  the  method  of 
making  the  hole,  and  of  the  character  of  the  material.  These  effects 
are  all  sbown  in  Fig.  42  for  j-in.  plates  of  wrought  iron  and  of  56,000> 
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lb.  steel.  The  steel,  being  more  ductile,  ia  stronger  in  the  grooved 
than  in  the  plain  (standard)  section,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
wrought  iron,  except  with 
drilled  specimens,  where  the 
width  of  the  net  section  was 
less  than  If    n. 

722.  The  bearing  resist- 
ance of  Lteel  and  iron  plates 
is  shown  in  Fig.  43.  This  is 
seen  to  increase  directly  with 
the  distance  of  the  hole  from 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  When 
this  distance  ^rees  with  ordi- 
nary practice  the  resistance  is 
so  high  that  it  would  seem  a 
working  bearing  stress  of  16,000 
lb.  per  square  inch  might  be 
employed  for  iron,  and  of  24,000 
lb.  per  square  inch  for  steel 
plates.  The  stresses  here  plotted 
were  the  bearing  stresses  at 
rupture,  where  the  plates  had 

BUtBOcetmmeenmtif  HoletoedKealPHUlalache*        SO    reduced    in    thickneSS    SS    tO 

Fig,  43.— Bearing   Reeiatunce  on   Rivet   Holes   destroy  all  fnctional  resistance. 
at  Rupture  when  Failure  Occurs  by  Tearing   Much  more,   then,   could   high 
Out   of   Hole.       Tensile    strength    of  steel    working  stresses   be  employed, 
iS'*"'**'^  '*''*'''"'  "'^'"*''-^^"°'*'  since  for  these  the  fnctional 
resistance    is    very    great.     It 
appears  that  the  ordinary  rules  for  proportioning  riveted   joints  might 
well  be  modified    so  as  to  allow  higher  bearing    stresses,  especially  on 
steel.    With  wrought  iron,  especially  when  the  stress  is  transverse  to 
the    fiber,    more   care    must  be      |       |       , 
exercised,  as  this  material  is  liable 
to  be  very  weak  in  this  direction. 
723.  Resistance  of  Steel  when 
the  Conqn-essed  Area  is  Confined 
Laterally.^When    a    compressive 
load  is  applied  over  the  full  cross- 
section  of  a  short  prism  or  cylinder 

as  in  Fig.  44a  the  metal  is  free  to  flow  laterally  at  all  cross-sections 
excepting  those  in  close  proximity  to  the  ends.  If  the  load  is  uniformly 
applied  over  a  portion  of  the  surface  as  in  Fig.  44b  the  metal  under  the 
loading  surface  must  Sow  laterally  against   a   ring  of  unstressed  metal. 
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The  flow  is  therefore  restricted  and  the  elastic  limit  will  be  higher  than 
n  the  first  case.     Again,  if  Fig.  44c  represents  conditions  of  loading, 

IMTMtlan  alniv  lbs  fan. 


oooooOOOl 


Fio.  4S. — Wheel  Imprtouona  on  a  7Mb.  RaiL    Top  Radius,  14  in.    Areas  ate  One- 
half  SUe. 

it  is  evident  that  the  metal  near  the  center  of  the  compressed  surface 
is  under  greater  compression  and  greater  laterEJ  restraint  due  to  the  wider 
ring  of  metal  and  will  have  a  higher  elastic 
limit  than  in  the  second  case. 

In  Fig.  45  are  shown  a  series  of  actual  areas 
of  contact  obtained  by  pressing  sections  of  a  cast- 
iron  car-wheel  and  of  a  locomotive  steel  driving- 
wheel  upon  the  cylindrical  top  surface  of  a  steel 
rail.  This  was  done  in  a  testing-machine  in  such 
a  way  that  there  was  no  rocking  motion  and  the 
area  of  contact  was  clearly  distinguished.* 

The  areas  of  these  surfaces  of  contact  were 
determined  by  a  planimeter,  and  these  are 
{dotted  to  their  corresponding  loads  in  Fig.  46. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  plot  in  nearly  a 

straight  line  through  the  origin.      If  such  a  ~AoeHaiooDtutiiia«.iB. 

law  be  assumed,  it  follows:  Fia.  46.  — Showing    Rebtion 

1.  That  the  area  of  contact  incnaaes  directly 
wUh  the  load. 

2.  That  the  mean  intensity  of  pressure  is  a 
constant  for  all  loads. 

*  See  a  full  account  of  tfaeee  teets,  sbQwing  other  areas  of  contact,  in  Trans.  Am.  Sof, 
Civ.  Engr.,  Vol-  32,  p.  270,  I8M, 
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between  Total  Load  and 
Area  of  Ctmtact  betneen 
Wheeb  and  Rails.  (Johnson, 
Tran4.  A.  S.  C.  B.,  Vol.  32.) 
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3.  That  in  tJtese  ejeperimenU  (Am  mam  inientity  of  ampressm  stress, 
for  aU  loads,  was  (dmii  S2,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

4.  Since  the  mftTinmm  deformation  (at  the  centers  of  these  areas)  is 
twice  the  average  deformation  (assuming  the  volumetric  deformation  to 
be  that  of  a  s^ment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution)  then  the  maximum 
compressive-stresa  iniensity  for  oU  loads  is  cAoui  164,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

5.  Since  no  measurable  pennanent  set  was  produced  by  any  of  these 
loads  on  either  wheels  or  rail,  it  follows  that    the  "apparent    dastie 

Itmite  "  of  the  materials  had 
not  been  reached  for  Uiis  eanr 
dition  of  cordact,  dtihough  Ihe 
ordinary  elastic  limit  of  the 
Tail  material,  for  a  free  Jhw 
at  in  Fig.  45a  was  about 
50,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

These  are  important  con- 
clusions, and  should  be  sup- 
plemented and  supported  by 
further  observations  of  this 
character. 

In  Fig.  47  are  shown  the 

DivBetvE  In  iDcbea  rcsults  of  tcsts  made  by  Prof. 

Fro.  47.— The  EUatic  Limit  per  Lineal   Inch  of  Crandall  and  Marston  to  find 

Rollers  of    Various  Di&metera.     (Crandall  and  the  eUstic-limit  loads  on  steel 

Maraton,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc  Cit.  Entr.,VcL  S2,  cylinders    resting   on   OT  be- 

'*'  tween  steel  plates.     These 

results  show  that  tiie  elastic  loads  vary  directly  with  the  diameters  these 

loads  per  line^  inch  of  rollers,  for  mild  structural  steel,  being 
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where  p-elastic-hmit  load  in  pounds  per  lineal  inch,  and  d= diameter 
of  roller  in  inches. 

724.  Properties  v&  VHie. — ^We  have  already  considered  the  effects 
of  drawing,  patenting  and  annealing  on  the  properties  of  wire  in 
Art.  716.  To  determine  the  quality  of  wire  it  has  been  customary  to 
subject  specimens  to  tensile,  cold  bending  and  toision  tests.  If  the 
tension  test  is  so  made  that  a  complete  stress-deformation  diagram  is 
obtained,  it  appears  to  furnish  the  essential  information.  From  such  a 
test  the  strength,  elastic  limit,  and  ductility  can  be  read  directly,  and 
the  toi^hness  can  be  roughly  estimated  from  the  area  of  the  diagram. 
The  per  cent  elongation  is  not  only  an  index  of  ductility  but  is  also  a 
valuble  criterion  of  the  wearing  quality  of  the  wire  when  made  into 
rope.    The  cold-bend  test  is  usually  made  by  clampii^  one  end  of  the 
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wire  between  jaws  having  a  radius  of  }  in.,  or  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wire,  and  bending  the  projecting  portion  back  and  forth  through 
an  angle  of  180°  until  failure  occurs.  The  number  of  benda  required 
for  rupture  constitutes  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  wire  to  receive 
cold  work  and  also  indicates  its  ductility.  Torsion  tests  are  usually 
made  on  a  gauge  length  of  8  in.,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the 
specimen  can  withstand  under  a  constant  tension  is  determined.  With 
aut(%raphic  machines,  like  Fig.  13,  Ch.  II,  the  stress-diagram  in  tor- 
sion is  gotten.  The  torsion  test  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  value  except 
as  a  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  material 

The  strength  and  ductility  of  wire  depend  upon  the  drawing  and 
heat  treatment  and  also  upon  the  diameter  (A  the  finished  wire. 
Annealed  iron  wire  has  a  tensile  strength  of  50,000  to  60,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  The  same  material  hard  drawn  with  a  diameter  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  will  have  a  strength  of  70,000  to  80,000  lb.  per  square  inch, 
when  drawn  to  a  very  fine  wire  t  may  have  a  strei^h  of  a  100,000  lb, 
per  square  inch.  The  strength  of  steel  wire  is  of  even  greater  range, 
dependii^  upon  composition  in  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned 
factors.  Thus  we  find  low-carbon  hard-drawn  wire  with  an  ultimate 
strength  o'  90,000  to  100,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  high-carbon 
hard-drawn  piano  wire  with  a  strength  of  300,000  to  400,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  A  strength  of  447,000  lb.  per  square  inch  is  recorded  for 
a  piano  wire  0.03  in.  in  diameter  containing  0.80  per  cent  carbon.* 

Mr.  J.  Bucknall  Smith  gives  the  following  average  values  of  strength 
for  wire  used  in  wire  roj)e:  f 

Kind  of  WiiB.  db./in.") 

Bright  hard-drawn  iron  wire 80,000 

Bessemer  steel  wire. 90,000 

Mild  opeD-hearth  eted  wire 130,000 

Uigfa-carboQ  open-hearth  stod  wire 180,000 

Crucible  cut^teel  wire  (patented) 220,000 

Crucible  cast^teel  wire  (plow  quaUty) 240,000 

"  Bright  wire  "  is  that  which  remains  untreated  after  the  final  drawing;  if  annealed 
or  tempered  it  ia  left  black.  Plow-eteel  wire  is  so  called  because  it  was  first  used  for 
drawing  machine-plows  in  England. 

The  proportional  limit  of  hard-drawn  wire  is  from  65  to  80  per  cent 
of  its  ultimate  strength. 

726.  Wire  Rq>e. — Common  wire  rope  is  twisted  from  six  strands, 
each  of  which  coosistfl  of  7  to  19  individufd  wires.  In  ordinary  rope 
the  strands  are,  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the  wire 
in  the  strands;  but  in  rope  which  must  have  high  resistance  to  abrasion 
both  wires  and  strands  are  twisted  in  the  same  direction,  thus  forming 

*  Te^  <4  Mekdt,  1894,  p.  347.  t  Mining  Journal,  June  6-July  11,  1896. 
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the  Lang-lay  rope.  Where  great  flexibility  is  desired  the  rope  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hemp  core,  or,  if  the  wear  is  not  great,  a  larger  number 
of  wires  may  be  used  in  the  strands.  For  elevators  and  other  hotsting 
purposes  where  the  loads  are  light,  the  speeds  high  and  the  wear  on 
sheaves  is  considerable,  an  iron  wire  rope  gives  good  service.  For 
derricks,  mine  hoists,  cableways,  conveyors  and  uses  where  considerable 
strength  and  abrasive  resistance  is  required,  cast-steel  wire  rope  has  the 
requisite  strength  and  durabihty.  Flow-steel  wire  rope  ia  used  in  deep 
mine  hoists,  on  dredges,  stump  pullers,  and  under  conditions  where 
maximum  strength  and  toughness  are  wanted.  For  the  fixed  lines  in 
aerial  cableways  where  very  great  wearing  resistance  is  wanted,  a  rope 
with  a  smoother  surface  is  sometimes  used.  One  of  the  two  common 
types  is  the  steel-clad  wire  rope  in  which  each  strand  is  sfHrally  wound 


Fia.  48.— Method  of  Socketing  Wire  Rope. 


with  flat  steel  strips.  The  other  is  the  locked-wire  rope  in  which  the 
surface  layer  is  made  of  wires  drawn  to  such  a  shape  that  they  inter- 
lock when  twisted  about  the  rope  and  form  a  true  cylindrical  surface. 
Flat  ropes  are  also  used  for  hoisting  purposes. 

The  strength  of  wire  rope  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  short  specimens 
because  of  the  small  stretch  of  the  wires  and  the  non-uniformity  in 
stretch  due  to  variation  in  the  rigidity  with  which  they  are  held.  A 
fairly  satisfactory  method  of  gripping  the  ends  follows.  A  length  of 
5  ft.  or  more  should  be  marked  off  on  the  rope  and  two  sets  d  four 
servings  (or  windings)  with  black  iron  wire  should  be  made  at  each 
end  of  the  marked  length  as  shown  in  Fig.  48a.  The  rope  should  be 
cut  at  the  marks  by  means  of  a  cold  chisel  and  the  servings  will 
prevent  unraveling.  Conical  sockets  may  now  be  slipped  over  the 
ends  of  the  rope,  the  outer  servings  removed  and  the  wires  broomed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  48b.  If  there  is  a  hemp  core  it  should  be  cut  back  to 
the   inner  servings.     The   wires  are   cleansed   by   dippii^  in   gasoline 
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ft^owed  by  hot  caustic  potash.  After  cleaoing,  the  wires  should  be 
dipped  in  zinc  chloride  and  thoroughly  tinned  in  the  molten  babbitt 
used  to  fill  the  socket.  The  sockets  can  then  be  pulled  over  the  cable 
ends  and  the  babbitt  poured  into  the  socket  in  such  manner  as  to 
completely  fill  it.  Alloys  used  with  success  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin axe:  Lead,  83  per  cent;  tin,  7  per  cent;  antimony  10  per  cent, 
also  lead,  60  per  cent;  tin,  30  per  cent;  antimony,  9  per  cent,  and  bis- 
muth, 1  per  oent.*  Both  of  these  melt  below  550°  F.  The  second 
alloy  was  previously  used  with  good  results  at  the  Watertown  ArseoaL 
After  socketing,  the  specimen  is  ready  for  the  testing  machine. 

In  Table  11  is  given  a  summary  of  several  hundred  tests  on  high- 
grade  wire  and  on  ropes  made  of  it.  These  tests  were  conducted  with 
great  care  by  Tetmajer.     The  tension  and  toiaton  results  on  wires  were 

TABLE  n.— BiSUMfe  OF  TESTS  ON  CRUCIBLE  CAST-STEEL  WIRE  AND 

WIRE  ROPE  USED  ON  CABLE  RAILWAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

{From  Tclmajer'a  CommunicaHont,  Vol.  4,  p.  272.) 


Tb»    or    Ehtibb    Cablb. 
IJ:ac:h  THB  M BAD  or  Two 

Thb^o^Inditibd 

or  £lbvbh  Txna.) 

Taukm  Tat. 

Tonloa 

Bsodioc. 

1 

s 

'i 

i 

Nambtt 

ol 
CBbU. 

i 

1. 

i 

h 

if 

i 

1 

m 

« 

Q 

^ 

^ 

1 

1.65 

220,000 

3.12 

265,000 

3.4 

6,400 

27.6 

11.4 

83 

2 

1.67 

117,000 

7.45 

122,000 

9.4 

9,500 

61.5 

11.8 

96 

I.IS 

205,000 

2.61 

213,000 

3,0 

4,600 

36.1 

17.8 

96 

1.43 

191,000 

3.30 

207,000 

3.4 

5,000 

44.6 

18.0 

93 

1.00 

184,000 

3.92 

191,000 

3.85 

5,300 

15.1 

96 

1.00 

184,000 

3.28 

190,000 

4.0 

5,700 

52.6 

14,8 

97 

1.38 

180,000 

2.37 

222,000 

3.0 

4,600 

33.7 

11.0 

n 

1.30 

226,000 

3.00 

247,000 

3.3 

5,700 

21.7 

9.Q 

92 

1.26 

210,000 

3.15 

238,000 

3,3 

5,400 

31.1 

10 

1.00 

190,000 

2.40 

190,000 

2.7 

3,400 

48.1 

18.8 

100 

Areroge 
ting^ 

(omit- 
o.  2). 

199,000 

2.98 

217,000 

3.29 

5,100 

36-8 

14.0 

92 

determined  from  autographic  diagrams,  consequently  the  ductility  meas- 
urements include  the  elastic  deformations.  For  a  wire  havit^  a  strength 
*  TetmAJer  used  an  alloy  of  8  parts  tin,  1  part  BCtimony  and  1  part  copper  for  iron 
and  mild  ateel  wires;  for  hard  steei  wirea  he  used  9  parts  lead,  2  parts  antimony  uxl  1 
part  biamutb. 
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of  200,000  !b.  per  square  inch  the  elastic  etretch  wnoimt«  to  0.7  per 
cent.  Consequently  the  per  cent  elongation  as  measured  across  the 
break  after  rupture  was  about  0.7  or  0.8  p^  cent  less  than  the  values 
recorded  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table. 

Id  loi^  wire  ropes  on  a  straight  puU  the  strength  of  the  rope  may 
be  taken  as  about  equal  to  the  average  strength  of  the  individual 
wires  if  these  are  all  of  about  the  same  ductility  and  ultimate  strength. 
If  the  wires  differ  greatly  in  ductility,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
rope  is  the  average  resistance  of  the  wires  at  that  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion which  corresponds  to  the  total  elongation  of  the  least  ductile  sam- 
ites. It  is  common  to  assume  the  rope  to  have  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  strength  of  the  wires  when  tested  individually.  The  total  area 
(a)  of  the  wires  in  a  rope  may  be  calculated  from  the  following:  Or- 
dinary rope  with  hemp  core,  a  =  AQ(P;  ordinary  rope  with  steel  core, 
a  =  .50(P;  locked  wire  rope,  a=.7i^;  where  d-diameter  of  rope.  The 
weights  in  poimds  per  lineal  foot  (w)  of  the  same  ropes  may  be  esU- 
naated  by  the  following  equations:  «)  =  1.58d=,  w=l.70d^,  and  w=2.5(P, 
respectively.  A  factor  of  safety  of  5  is  commonly  used  in  figuring 
working  loads,  but  for  passenger  elevators  and  conditions  where  failure 
in  the  rope  may  endanger  life,  the  factor  should  be  increased  to  8.  The 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  ordinary  wire  rope  varies  between  7,000,000  and 
10,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  metal  in  the  cross-section. 

Wire-rope  pulleys,  sheaves,  and  barrels  should  have  a  diameter  not 
less  than  thirty  times  the  circumference  (or  say  one  hundred  times  the 
diameter)  of  the  ropes  running  upon  them,  to  prevent  excessive  bend- 
ing strains  in  the  ropes. 

STEEL  UnDER  COBIBINED  STRESS 

726.  Effects  of  Combined  Stress  upon  the  Elastic  Limit — A  state- 
ment concerning  the  theories  underlying  the  causes  of  elastic  break- 
down has  been  made  in  Art.  41.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  some 
experimental  evidence  showing  the  weakening  effects  produced  by  a 
combination  of  torsion  and  direct  or  bending  stresses. 

The  influence  of  combined  stress  in  lowering  the  elastic  limit  is 
'  shown  in  Fig.  49.  These  results  were  obtained  by  Hancock  at  Purdue 
University  *  from  experiments  on  steel  tubing  and  sted  shafting.  The 
deformations  both  in  tension  and  in  torsion  were  measured  with  appa- 
ratus of  GufScient  accuracy  to  permit  the  determination  of  the  elastic 
limit  (really  the  limit  of  proportion^ity).  It  seems  rather  doubtful 
if  the  measurements  of  deflection  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  detect 
the  overstrain  in  the  extreme  fibers  of  the  specimens  under  flexure. 
•  Reported  in  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  7,  p.  267. 
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Curves  1,  2  and  3,  represent  the  effect  of  an  initial  torsional  mo- 
ment in  lowerii^  the  elastic  limit  in  flexure,  compression  and  tension, 
respectively.  Thus,  if  an  initial  twisting  moment  sufficient  to  stress 
the  outude  fiber  of  a  round  bar  to  one-half  of  its  elastic  limit  in  shear 
is  applied  and  the  bar  is  then  axially  compressed  under  pn^ressively 
increasing  loads,  curve  2  shows  that  the  elastic  limit  in  compression 
will  be  found  at  79  per  cent  of  the  load  which  the  bar  could  carry 
under  simple  compression.    It  appears  that  curve  1  is  too  high,  probably 
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Fig.  49.  Fia.  SO. 

Fio.  49.— The  Influence  of  Combined  Strees  on  the  Elastic  Limit.     (Hancock.) 

Fig.  so. — llie  Influenoe  of  Combined  Streaa  <m  the  Modulus  of  EUsticity.     (Hancock.) 

due  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  by  deflection  increments  when 
the  outside  fiber  had  been  overstrained.  Curve  4  shows  the  influence 
of  an  initial  tensile  or  compressive  stress  on  a  round  bar  subjected  to 
torsion. 

727.  Effect  of  Combined  Stress  on  the  Modulus  <rf  KasticiQr. — 
Hancock's  tests  also  show  tbat  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension 
and  in  torsion  is  considerably  decreased  by  combined  stress,  whereas 
the  effect  of  combined  stress  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  flexure  is 
less,  Fig.  50.  The  results  are,  however,  much  more  irregular  than  those 
from  which  Fig.  49  was  derived. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

ALLOY  STEEIfl  • 

728.  Varieties  of  Alloy  Steels  and  Their  Monufactnie. — Thoae  steels 
which  owe  tiieir  peculiar  properties  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  el^nenta 
besides  carbon,  or  to  the  joint  action  of  such  elements  and  carbon,  are 
tnmed  alloy  steels.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  these  alloying 
elements  influence  the  properties  of  steels  through  the  changes  whidi  they 
affect,  (1)  in  constitution  and  structure,  (2)  in  shifting  the  position  of  tbe 
critical  ranges  on  heating  and  cooling,  and  (3)  in  promoting  stability  of 
stinicture  under  wide  temperature  variations.  When  the  distinctive 
properties  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  one  element  to  a  carbon  steel, 
a  ternary  ailoy,  consisting  of  iron,  carbon  and  the  element,  is  fonned.  When 
two  such  elements  are  added  to  a  carbon  steel  a  quatemaTy  aUoy  results. 
The  more  important  alloy  steels  are  nickel  steel,  manganese  steel,  chnnne 
steel,  tungsten  steel,  vanadium  steel,  silicon  steel — all  of  which  are  ternary 
alloys — ^the  quaternary  alloys,  chrome-nickel  and  chrome-vanadium  ateeb, 
and  the  hi^-epeed  steels  which  are  more  complex  alloys. 

The  alloy  steels  which  are  turned  out  in  luge  tonnages  like  the  nickel, 
aihcon,  chrome-nickel,  chrome-vanadium  and  manganese  steels  are 
generaUy  manufactured  in  the  acid  open-hearth  fiimace.  Nickel  may  be 
added  with  the  charge,  but  the  other  elements  are  added  just  b^oie 
pouring,  or  in  the  ladle,  to  prevent  losses  through  oxidation.  Tungsten 
steels  and  hi^-speed  steels  are  generaUy  made  in  the  crucible  or  electric 
furnace. 

792.  Nickel  Steel  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage  and  variety  (^ 
uses,  the  most  important  of  the  ternary  alloys.  Althou^  additicxis  of 
nickd  to  pure  iron  f  effect  large  increases  in  strength  and  hardness  with 
corresponding  losses  in  ductility,  the  commercial  alloys  generally  contain 
carbon  with  small  percentages  of  the  other  impurities  common  to  carbm 
steels.  Nickel  apparently  forms  a  solid  solution  with  iron,  reduces  the 
solubility  of  carbon  in  u-on,  and  produces  marked  chaises  in  the  positiw 

'References;  Sfeeland/bJfeal  treatment,  by  D.K.BuIkiu;"  TopicslIKscUK»D<B 
the  Role  of  the  Several  Alloying  Elementa  in  Alloy  Steels,"  Proe.  A.  8.  T.  M.,  Vd.  17, 
p.  5-67;  Bvil.  No.  100  V.  8.  Bureau  of  Jtftnw;  tfaimfacture  and  Utet  of  Alloy  Sled, 
by  H.  D.  Hibbard;   The  Phynco-Chemiaii  Properfua  of  Sled,  by  C.  A.  Edwards. 

t  Bull.  No.  346,  Univ.  of  Wisoonain,  by  Burgeea  sad  Astoo. 
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of  the  critical  range.  On  account  of  these  influences  the  constitution, 
the  mechanical  and  the  electrical  properties  of  nickel  steel  are  greaUy 
altered  by  variations  in  the  nickel  content. 

The  relation  of  nickel  fuid  carbon  content  to  tlie  constitution  of  nickel 
steel  as  cast  is  shown  in  Fig.  la.  Fig,  \h  shows  tiie  influence  of  nickel 
on  the  magnetic  point  (Arj  or  Ac2)  or  nickel-iron  alloys.  It  will  be 
'  noted  that  alloys  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  nickel  are  irreversible 
(transformations  in  heating  take  place  at  much  higher  temperatures  than 
in  cooling),  but  alloys  containing  over  25  per  cent  of  nickel  are  reversible. 
Altiiough  evidence  is  incomplete,  the  critical  ranges  of  nickel  steels  are 
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Fig.  I  a.  Fio.  1 6. 

Fro.  U.— The  C(matitution  of  Nickel  Steels.  (Guillet,  Jow.  It.  and  8t.  Iwi.,  VfA. 

70,  p.  4.) 

Fio.  16.— Effect  of  Nickel  on  Critical  Points.  (Osmond,  CompUt  Rmdw,  Vol.  128, 

p.  306.) 

effected  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  above.  Since  nickel  lowers 
the  solubihty  of  carbon  in  iron,  it  is  not  possible  to  cany  over  .50  to  .60 
per  cent  carbon  in  nickel  steels  which  are  to  be  annealed  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  carbon  to  separate  on  slow  cooling  from  above  the  critical 
range  and  form  graphite. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  constitution  diagram  (Fig.  la)  we  should 
expect  the  low-nickel  (pearlitic)  Bteels  to  possess  high  strength  and  good 
ductility,  those  of  medium-nickel  content  (marten'sitic)  we  should  expect 
to  be  much  stronger  and  far  more  brittle  while  those  of  htgb-nickel  content 
(austenitic)  should  be  strot^  and  ductile.  These  expectations  are  roughly 
borne  out  by  the  experimental  results  of  Giesen  which  tare  plotted  in 
.   Fig.  2.    In  toughness  the  austenitic  nickel  steels  of  a  ^ven  carbon  content 
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are  superior  to  the  pearlitic,  which  in  turn  greatly  surpass  the  martensitic 
steels.  Because  of  these  mechanical  properties,  the  low  and  hi^-nickel 
steels  are  of  most  use. 

Low-nickel  SieeU. — On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  nickel  only  Uie 
low-nickel  steels  have  entered  the  stractural  field.  Most  of  the  structural 
nickel  steels  contain  3  to  4.5  per  cent  of  nickel  and  0.15  to  0.40  per  cent 
carbon.  Advocates  of  structural  nickel  steel  claim  that  It  has  greater 
toughness  and  ductility  than  a  carbon  steel  of  equal  strength.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  it  is  freer  from  s^regation  but  is  more  liable  to  blow-bolee 


Per  csDl  NlcksL 

Fio.  2.— The  Influence  of  Nickel  on  the  StrenRth  and  Ductility  of  Steel.     (Gieseo, 
Carnegie  Fellowship  Meinoim,  Vol.  I,  p.  1,) 

and  fissures  than  carbon  steel.  It  possesses  excellent  machining  qualities 
but  cannot  be  welded.  Low-nickel  steels  are  somewhat  superior  to  car- 
bon steels  in  resisting  corrosion;  high-nickel  steels  are  very  markedly 
superior. 

Abbott  *  states  that  each  per  cent  of  nickel  added  to  the  low-nickel 
steels  (Ni<8  per  cent)  lowers  Aci  about  10.3  C.  The  other  critical 
points  are  also  depressed  nearly  as  much.  On  cooling,  the  lowering  effect 
on  the  critical  points  of  these  steels  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  heatiig. 

When  heat-treating  nickel  steels  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  longer 
than  carbon  steels  at  temperatures  above  the  upper  critical  point  in  order 
that  transformations  may  be  completed.  Since  nickel  steels  are  less  liable 
•  Ptoc.  a.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  17,  p.  13. 
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to  injury  throu^'OverheBting  than  carboD  steels,  double  queDchiug  affords 
an  excellent  although  somewhat  costly  method  of  equalizing  the  structure 
in  hardened  steel.  Double  quenching  consists  in  heating  the  steel  to 
a  temperature  considerably  in  excess  of  the  upper  critical  point,  quench- 
ing, reheating  to  a  temperature  just  above  the  upper  Ac  point  to  refine 
the  grain  and  again  quenching.  Otherwise  the  heat  treatment  of  low- 
nickel  steels  ia  carried  on  in  manner  similar  to  treatment  of  carbon  steels. 

Abbott  also  states  that  the  strength  of  a  given  carbon  steel  is  increased 
by  4200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  each  per  cent  of  nickel  added  up  to  8  per  cent 
and  the  elongation  ia  reduced  by  1  per  cent.  Thus  a  0.30  per  cent 
carbon  steel  having  an  ultimate  tensUe  strength  of  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
would  have  its  strength  increased  to  85,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  by  the  addi- 
tion of  3.5  per  cent  of  nickel  and  its  elongation  reduced  3.5  per  cent. 
With  J-in,  bars  he  states  that  the  tensile  strength  of  hardened  and  drawn 
nickel  steel  is  increased  by  (29400-21.4  T)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  each  per  cent 
increase  in  nickel,  T  indicating  the  drawing  temperature  in  degrees  C. 
The  elastic  limit  is  likewise  raised  by  (28700-17,4  T)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
each  per  cent  of  nickel  added.  Hardening  lowers  the  per  cent  elongation 
about  0.73  per  cent  for  each  per  cent  of  nickel  and  drawing  does  not  affect 
this  reduction  appreciably.  Comparing  with  carbon  steels,  we  note  that 
structural  nickel  steels  have  greater  resistance  to  impact  than  carbon 
steels  *  for  like  uses.  Heat  treatment  seems  to  make  the  superiority  of 
the  ni:kel  steels  more  marked. 

These  steels  are  used  considerably  in  long-span  bridge  construction, 
for  shafting,  lifle  barrels,  ordnance,  axles,  bearings,  foldings,  and  castings. 

High-nickel  steels  containing  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  nickel  and 
less  than  0.40  per  cent  carbon  possess  great  resistance  to  shock,  a  tensile 
strength  of  85,000  to  95,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  an  elastic  limit  of  half  that 
amount,  and  an  elongation  of  35  to  40  per  cent  in  2  in.  The  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  these  steels  is  low,  being  about  23,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Since 
these  higb-nickel  steels  have  very  good  resistance  to  corrosion  they  are 
well  adapted  to  valves  and  spindles  for  gas  engines,  boiler  tubes,  and  for 
wire  netting  and  cables  which  are  to  be  used  in  salt  water. 

Steels  with  25  per  cent  of  nickel  are  practically  impermeable  to  mag- 
netism unless  cooled  below  — 50°C.  when  they  become  magnetic  and  remain 
Bo  after  returning  to  alraoepheric  temperatures  (see  Fig.  16.)  Steels  of 
30  to  35  per  cent  nickel  are  magnetic  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  have 
much  lower  permeability  than  carbon  steeis.  They  do  not  suffer  mate- 
rial change  in  permeability  due  to  heat  treatment. 

Irwar,  an  alloy  of  iron  with  36  per  cent  nickel  and  0.50  per  cent  car- 
bon, has  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of  only  0.000001  per  "C,  It  ia  most 
useful  in  making  steel  measuring  tapes  and  bars,  clock  pendulums  and 
•  See  Testa  by  W.  K.  Halt  in  Trant.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  63,  p.  307. 
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other  apparatus  in  which  dimensiotial  changes  due  to  temperature  must 
be  made  aa  amall  as  possible.  PlatinUe,  a  nickel  steel  containii^  about 
46  per  cent  nickel  and  a  low  percentage  of  carbon,  finds  useful  ^jpUcatioii 
because  it  has  the  same  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  as  glass. 

730.  Manganese  steel  is  the  term  applied  commerdally  to  alloys 
of  iron  containing  from  10  to  14  per  cent  of  manganese  and  1  to  1.3  per 
cent  of  carbon.  Inasmuch  as  manganese  exerts  twice  as  powerful  an 
influence  as  nickel  in  lowering  the  critical  temperatures  of  the  iron-carbcHi 
alloys  and  also  renders  the  rate  of  transformation  at  the  critical  points 
very  sluggish,  it  exercises  a  most 
[Kitent  effect  on  the  constitution 
andpropertiesoftbemetal.  Fig.3 
shows  the  variations  in  structures 
of  the  idloys  due  to  changes  in 
manganese  and  carbon  content.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  commercial 
manganese  steels  are  austenidc 
and  experiments  have  shown  that 
— i  (  they  have  no  well-defined  critical 
points.  In  cast  or  rolled  form,  the 
Fio,  3. — The  Constitution  of  Manganese  Bteel  is  glas^  brittle  owing  to  the 
Steels  (Guillet,  Jour.  It.  and  Si.  Inai.,  separation  of  manganese-iron  car- 
'^'    '  bide  which,  in  slow  cooling,  fonns 

a  weakening  netwoik  around  the  austenite  grains.  By  reheating  the 
steel  to  a  temperature  between  1000  and  1100°  C.  and  quenchii^  in 
water,  separation  of  the  carbide  is  prevented  and  a  fine-grained  unifonn 
austenitic  structure  is  secured.  As  a  consequence  of  this  heat  treatm^t 
the  ductility  and  toughness  is  wonderfully  improved. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  tensile  properties  of  various  manganese  steels  as 
determined  by  Hadfield,  who  first  investigated  their  properties.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  water-toughened  specimens 
of  the  commercial  alloys  is  about  140,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  eloi^- 
tion  between  40  and  50  per  cent.  The  elastic  limit  is,  however,  quite 
low,  being  only  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  steel  exhibits  no  necking  in 
ihe  tensile  test  and  consequently  has  a  low  per  cent  reduction  in  area.  In 
shock  resistance,  it  is  far  superior  to  carbon  steels  of  equal  strength. 
Tbe  Brinell  hardness  number  of  the  commercial  steel  is  only  200,  or 
thereabouts,  but  it  possesses  extremely  high  resistance  to  certain  types 
of  abrasion.  Howe  *  attributes  this  resistance  to  its  capacity  of  hard- 
ening under  deformation.  The  austenitic  manganese  steels  are  non- 
magnetic and  possess  hi^  electrical  resistance. 

On  accotmt  of  the  impossibility  of  softening  by  heat  treatment,  man- 
•  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  17,  p.  7. 
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^nese  steel  cannot  be  machined.  Therefore  it  can  only  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  shapes  which  can  be  cast  or  roU^  to  approximately  final 
form  and  finished  by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  grinding. 

Water-tou^eced  manganese  steel  is  effectively  utilized  for  rails  on 
curves  where  wear  is  severe,  for  frc^  and  switches,  for  vaults  and  safes, 
for  screens  in  separating  stone,  for  crusher  jaws  and  rolls. 


—The  Influence    of  Manganese    on  the    Strcnffth    and    Ductility  of    Steel. 
Specimens  were  i  in.  in  diameter.     (HadfielJ,  Proc.  Insl.  Civ.  Engr.,  Vol.  93,  p.  1.) 

The  martensitic  manganese  steels  are  of  little  cmnmercial  value  on 
account  of  their  excessive  brittleness. 

731.  Chrome  steels  containing  0.5  to  2  per  cent  chromium  and 
0.2  to  1.5  per  cent  carbon  find  considerable  application  for  parts  where 
great  hardness,  high  strength  and  a  fair  degree  of  toughness  are  required. 
The  great  hardening  capacity  of  the  chrome  steels  is  due  to  the  combination 
of  chromium  with  cementite,  thus  forming  a  double  carbide  with  iron. 
Chromium  also   promotes  a  very  fine-grained  structure  in  tbe  metaL 
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Steels  of  the  compoaition  mentioned  above  are  pearlitic  in  ihe  Dormal 
Btat«.  In  the  annealed  state  they  have  eomewhat  greater  ductility  than 
carbon  steels  of  equal  strength,  but  subsequent  to  proper  quenching  and 
tempering,  they  are  much  stronger  and  harder,  and  somewhat  tougher 
and  more  ductile  than  carbon  steels.  Chrome  steels  also  have  a  very  b^ 
elastic  ratio.  In  toughness,  however,  they  are  excelled  by  the  chnme- 
nickel  and  chrome-vanadium  steels. 

Since  austenite  does  not  readily  dissolve  the  double  carbide  it  ia 
necessary  in  annealing  chrome  steels  to  soak  them  for  several  days  at  a 
temperature  just  above  the  critical  range,  which  is  25  to  50°  C.  higher 
than  for  carbon  steels  of  hke  carbon  content,  and  then  cool  very  slowly. 
Excepting  the  differences  in  critical  points,  hardening  and  dr&wing  of 
chrome  steels  are  accomplished  in  much  the  same  way  as  with  cubon 
steels.  Table  I  shows  the  influence  of  hardening  and  tempering  on  the 
properties  of  several  varieties  of  chrome  steel. 

TABLE  1.— MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  CHROME  STEELS 


Ti«tii.>nt. 

Slrensth 
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Cheialral 

uSSri. 

Anthoritj. 
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C-0-64 

Cr-1.04 

870 

400 

227,500 

170,000 

6.0 

477 

Mn=0.28 

870 

500 

212,000 

155,000 

8.0 

444 

*BulleiM 

Si -0.17 

870 

600 

186,000 
78,800 

127,500 
51,100 

10.0 
30.5 

387 

As  foiled 

AC. 

C=0.20 

800        400 

153,600 

150,100 

12.5 

Cr  =  1.98 

800         560 

130,000 

123,200 

16.0 

822-^. 

Mii-0.12 

800         700 

92,300 

71,600 

28.0 

tMcWiUiam 

Annealed 

73,900 

35,800 

40.5 

As  forged 

120,.'J00 

71,700 

20.5 

C-O.SO 

800        400 

255,700 

251,000 

fl.O 

Cr<-I.9g 

800        650 

201,000 

190,500 

13.0 

TJ8^. 

and 

Mn=-0.24 

800         700 

130,800 

127,700 

21.0 

Annealed 

84,2C0 

28,700 

28.0 

As  forged 

170,000 

116,500 

10.0 

C-.0.86 

800        400 

Buna 

Cr=2.00 

800         550 

214,200 

207,000 

8.S 

Mn=0,24 

800         700 

141,100 

128,800 

20.0 

T77-C. 

Anneiilcd 
1 

89,800 

42,100 

32.0 

e  Sliil  and  lit  Heat  Trcalmcnl,  p.  302)  wen  1  inch  loui 
Bsm»(Ke  Jmr.Irm  and  SCmI /■«.,  VoL8t,p.SS3>l« 
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like  nickel  steels,  the  chrome  steels  are  also  highly  resistant  to  cor- 
rosion. 

Steels  with  about  0.5  per  cent  of  chromium  and  0,60  to  0.90  per  cent 
carbon  are  used  for  chipping  chisels,  drills,  razors  and  saw<blades.  Files 
are  made  from  0.5  per  cent  chrome  steel  containing  about  1.5  per  cent 
carbon.  Steels  contuning  about  1.0  to  1.5  per  cent  chromuim  and  0.90 
to  1.10  per  cent  carbon  are  used  in  balls  and  rollers  for  bearings,  also  for 
safes  and  crusher  jaws.  Armor-piercing  projectiles,  rolls  for  coId-roUing 
metals,  and  drawing  dies  are  made  from  steels  containing  about  2  pa-  cent 
chromium. 

732.  Tungsten  steel  is  the  oldest  of  the  alloy  steels  but  is  of  minor 
importance  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  use  now  made  of  this  ternary 
alloy  is  in  permanent  m^neta,  for  which  purpose  the  steel  is  unexcelled. 
Magnet  steels  usually  contain  about  0,6  per  cent  of  carbon  and  6  per 
cent  of  tungsten.  After  the  magnets  have  been  formed  they  are 
hardened  and  then  soaked  for  a  long  time  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  in  order  to  stabilize  their  magnetic  properties.  Steels 
with  about  3  per  cent  of  tungsten  and  1  per  cent  of  cubon 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  lathe  tools  for  rapidly  finishing  iron  and 
steel  parts.  Such  steels  are  best  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
carbon  steels. 

Tungsten  steels  are  very  complex  in  constitution.  According  to  results 
which  Arnold  and  Read  *  obtained  by  experimenting  on  steels  containing 
7.0  per  cent  carbon,  if  in  annealed  steels  the  ratio  of  carbon  to  tungsten  is 
1  :  15.3  these  elements  are  united  as  a  carbide  (WC);  if  the  carbon  is  in 
excess  of  this  ratio  both  carbides  of  iron  and  tungsten  are  present;  if 
tungsten  is  in  excess  there  is  no  carbide  of  iron,  but  a  mixture  of  carbide  of 
tui^^n  and  tungstide  of  iron  (Fe^W)  is  present.  When  the  tungsten 
steels  axe  heated  to  temperatures  above  1000°  C.  the  lower  critical  point 
is  depressed  very  markedly.  This  effect  of  tungst«n  on  the  cntical  point 
Ai  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  properties  of  the  high-speed  steeb 
of  which  tungsten  is  a  part. 

Swinden's  researches  t  show  that  the  strength  of  3  per  cent  tungsten 
steels  increases  from  74,000  to  139,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  carbon 
content  is  raised  from  0.2  to  0.9  per  cent,  the  per  cent  elongation  in  2  in. 
falling  from  28  to  13.5  per  cent  for  the  same  change  in  composition. 
Further  increase  in  carbon  produced  a  decrease  in  strength.  With  ste^ 
containing  0.8  per  cent  carbon  and  tungsten  ranging  up  to  19  per  cent 
Portevin  %  obtained  a  maximum  strength  of  192,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
a  tungsten  content  of  10  per  cent.    The  steel  was,  however,  quite  brittle. 

•  Proe.  /mJ.  AfetA.  Ervjr.,  1914,  Pt.  2,  p.  223. 
t  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Imt.,  1907,  Pt.  1,  p.  294. 
i  Carnegie  Fdiomhip  Mem.,  Vol.  I,  p.  261. 
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Both  the  strength  and  hardness  of  tungsten  steels  can  be  raised  materiaOy 
by  heat  treatment. 

733.  Vanadium  SteeL— Althou^  the  strength  and  hardness  of  sted 
is  improved  by  additions  of  ^^nadium  up  to  1  per  cent,  the  element  is 
80  expensive  that  the  content  usually  is  kept  much  lower,  running  bom 
0.10  to  0.20  per  cent  in  commercial  vanadium  steels.  Vanadium  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  alloying  elements  in  raising  strength  and  hardnes. 
Vanadium  is  also  a  powerful  scavenger  of  oxygen  but  is  too  costly  to  use 
for  such  purposes. 

In  low  percentagee,  vanadium  combines  with  both  the  ferrite  and  pearlite 
of  the  steel.  In  the  latter  it  enters  the  cementite  as  a  double  carbide  wiUi 
iron  and  thus  exerts  a  pronounced  hardening  infiuence.  Vanadium  exerls 
a  more  powerful  effect  than  chromium  in  raising  the  upper  critical  points 
(As  and  Ag).  Consequently  vanadium  steels  require  higher  temperatures 
(30  to  40°  C.)  for  hardening  and  annealing  than  carbon  steeb.  Vanadium 
renders  the  coalescence  of  the  pearlite  and  cementite  much  more  sluggisfi 
and,  therefore,  promotes  the  formation  of  globular  or  sorbitic  peariite 
in  the  normally  cooled  steels.  On  account  of  this  tendency,  also  common 
to  the  chrome  steels,  vanadium  steels  are  much  tougher  than  carbon 
Bteels  of  like  strength.  Vanadium  also  raises  the  temperature  to  which  a 
steel  may  be  heated  without  material  loss  of  strength  and  hardness  (Art. 
81&-819).  This  latter  property  renders  vanadium  a  useful  alloying 
element  in  high-speed  steels. 

Experiments  by  McWilliam  and  Barnes  *  on  0.2  per  cent  vanadium 
steels  show  that  the  tensile  strength  of  untreated  steels  varied  directly 
from  approximately  85,000  to  157,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  tbe  carbon  con- 
tent increased  from  0.09  to  0.71  per  cent.  The  elongation  in  2  in.  was 
reduced  from  23  per  cent  with  0.09  per  cent  carbon  steels  to  9.5  per  cent 
with  0.9S  per  cent  carbon  steels.  When  quenched  from  850°  C.  and  tem- 
pered at  400°  C.  the  strength  increased  from  61,000  to  208,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  as  the  carbon  content  was  raised  from  0.09  to  0.98  per  cent.  The  duc- 
tility of  the  treated  steels  was  reduced  from  33  to  11  per  cent  for 
the  same  increase  in  carbon.  The  yield  point  of  these  steels  ranged 
between  75  and  S5  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength-  Carbon  beycHtd 
1  per  cent  does  not  appear  to  benefit  the  strength  of  vanadium  steels. 

Vanadium  steel  is  used  to  some  extent  in  making  castings  for  loco- 
motive frames,  for  forging,  automobile  axles,  spring  and  battering  tools. 
The  ternary  vanadium  steels  have  been  displaced  very  largely,  however, 
by  the  superior  chrome-vanadium  steels. 

734,  SiliaMi  Steels. — Owing  to  difficulty  in  rolling,  steels  containing 
more  than  5  per  cent  silicon  are  not  of  commercial  value.  The  influence 
of  silicon  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel  is  similar  to  that  of  carbon 
*  Jour.  Iron  and  Sled  Ittsi.,  Vol.  83,  p.  2M. 
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but  is  proportbtiately  much  lees  powerful.  Hadfield  *  found  that  the 
effect  of  Edlicon  in  increasiiig  the  strength  of  unannealed  steel  roae  from 
8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  IJ  per  cent  silicon  to  27,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
3^  per  cent  silicon.  In  his  experiments  the  elastic  ratio  varied  between 
.73  and  .80  and  the  elongation  in  2  in.  decreased  from  31  to  14  per  cott 
with  inoreaae  of  Bilioon  from  1)  to  3)  per  c^it.  By  alloying  silicon  with 
pun  iron,  Yensen  f  found  that  the  strength  was  increased  from  38,000 
to  appionmately  85,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  silicon  content  wa^ 
increased  from  0  to  4  per  c^it. 

Silicon  8t«d  is  used  to  some  extent  for  automobile  gears  and  sprii^. 
For  such  purposes  it  contains  carbon  0.40  to  0.50,  manganese  0.50  to  0.70 
and  silicon  1.26  to  2.00  per  cent.  These  steels  are  often  termed  ailico- 
mai^anese  steels,  althou^  there  appears  little  juatification  for  the  term, 
Bince  the  manganese  content  is  not  abnormally  high.  After  suitable 
quenching  and  drawii^  treatment  ailico-manganese  steels  have  tensile 
strengths  of  200,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  more,  with  an  elongation  in 
2  in.  of  8  to  10  per  cent.  Sillco-manganeae  steels  are  less  expensive  than 
the  chiome-nickel  or  chrome-vanadium  alloys  but  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
toij(^  and,  according  to  Bullens,  are  quite  difficult  to  beat  treat  success- 
fully. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness,  low  hysteresis  loss,  and  high  permeability 
to  magnetism,  steel  containing  about  4  per  cent  of  silicon  and  very  httle 
carbon  or  mai^;aneae  is  the  beat  material  known  for  pole  pieces  of  dynamos 
and  for  transformer  cores. 

736.  Cbrome-nickel  steels  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  ftUoy  steels.  The  paoperties  rendering  these  steels  of  high  commercial 
value  are  very  high  strength,  elastic  limit  and  hardness  combined  with 
good  ductihty,  and  a  high  degree  of  toughness,  all  of  which  may  be  secured 
by  proper  heat  treatment. 

The  most  valuable  steels  of  this  class  are  those  which  are  normally 
pearhtie,  those  containing  peiuUte  and  ferrite  (C<0.S5  per  cent)  being 
used  much  mwe  tlian  steels  containing  pearlite  and  carbide  (C>0.85  per 
cent).  In  the  commercial  chrome-nickel  steels  the  composition  ranges  are 
about  as  follows: 


Tn» 

Cr 

Ni 

C 

Mn 

81 

P 

8       ' 

Low 

Medium... 
High 

0.6-0.7 
0.9-1.2 
0.7-1.8 

1.0-1.5 
1.5-2.0 
2.5-3.5 

.20-. 40 
.20-. 50 
.20-. SO 

.50- .80 
.30-. 60 
.50-70 

Low 
Low 
Low 

<.0i 
<.04 
<.04 

<  M 
<.04 
<.04 

•  Jour.  Iron  and  Slttl  Intt.,  Vol.  2,  p.  212. 
t  BvU.  No.  83,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Univ.  of  U 
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BuUens  *  says  that  the  most  effective  ratio  of  nickd  to  chromium  is  afh 
proximately  2)  to  1. 

In  steels  of  the  above  compo^tion  it  appears  that  the  influences  of 
nickel  and  chromium  on  strength  are  cumulative.  In  compaiii^  with 
nickel  steels  of  like  strength  the  qpiaternary  alloys  have  greater  hardness 
and  higher  dastic  limit  due  to  tiie  presence  of  chromium;  furthermore 
they  are  somewhat  less  costly.  Again  comparing  with  the  chrome  steels 
of  equal  strength,  it  appears  that  the  chrome-nickel  steels  are  less  hard 
and  have  a  somewhat  lower  elastic  ratio  but  are  much  tougher,  more 
ductile  and  less  liable  to  injur;'  through  overheating  than  the  fonner. 

BuUena  states  that  the  critical  range  of  these  steels  is  lower  than  for  cartion  sCeda 
and  Buggests  the  following  as  a  suitable  method  for  heat  treating  gear  stock  of  chrome- 
nickel  Bt«el: 

"  (1)  Quench  in  oil  from  175  to  200°  F.  over  the  critical  range. 

"  (2)  Quench  in  oil  from  about  50°  F.  over  the  critical  range. 

"  (3)  Anneal  at  about  75°  F.  under  the  critical  range, 

"  (4)  Machine. 

"  (5)  Quench  in  proper  medium  from  about  50°  F.  over  the  range. 

"  (6)  Draw  the  temper  to  suit  tlie  work  in  hand." 
Fbr  shafting  and  azleti  requiring  a  toughening  treatment  the  above  set  of  opentioD) 
may  be  abridged  by  following  operations  (1)  and  (2)  with  a  drawing  tKfttment  at  900°  F. 

The  efEects  of  drawing  temperature  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  a 
low-carbon  low-chrome-nickel  and  a  mediiun-carbon  low-chnwae-nickel 
steel  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  strength  and  ductility  of  steels  containing 
larger  percentages  of  chromium  and  nickel  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  low-chrome-nickel  provided  the  carbon  content  is  constant. 
Bullens  claims,  however,  that  the  dynamic  and  endurance  properties  of 
the  bigh-chrome-nickel  steels  after  beat  treatment  are  materially  sup^ior 
to  those  of  the  low-chromc-nickel  varieties, 

Chrome-nickel  steels  are  much  used  for  automobile  shafts  and  gears, 
also  for  lat^  axles  and  shafts.  Rails  and  track  holts  made  of  st«el 
smelted  from  the  Mayari  ores  of  Cuba,  which  contain  enough  of  the  ele- 
ments to  form  a  low-chrome-nickel  steel,  have  given  very  good  service. 

On  account  of  the  very  fine  case  which  these  steels  will  take  and  the 
great  toughness  of  the  high-chrome-nickel  they  have  been  considerably 
used  for  heavy  armor  plate.  With  suitable  heat  treatment  these  steels 
are  also  used  for  medium  armor  plate,  for  protective  decks  and  projectiles- 
For  armor  plate  and  projectiles  a  tenth  of  a  per  cent  of  vanadium  is  often 
introduced  into  the  chrome-nickel  steel. 

736.  Chrome-vanadium  steels,  one  of  the  most  recent  develofHuents 
among  the  alloy  steels,  have  acquired  extensive  recognition  on  account 
of  their  excellent  mechanical  properties,  uniformity  in  structure,  sim- 
*  SUxl  and  lU  Heat  Treatmmt,  p.  308. 
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plicity  with  which  they  can  be  heat  treated,  eaae  of  machining  and  sound- 
ness of  the  cast  metal.  The  composition,  of  chrome-vanadium  steels  used 
for  etructural  purposes  generally  varies  between  the  following  limits: 
carbon,  0.20  to  1.0; 
chromium,  0.75  to 
1.25;  vanadium,  0.12 
to  0.25;  manganese 
0.40  to  0.75  per  cent, 
with  silicon,  phos  - 
phorus  and  sulphur, 
low.  For  many 
structural  purposes 
the  carbon  is  kept 
between  0.20  and 
0.30  per  cent,  the  ||  •" 
ebromium  is  held  in 
vicinity  of  1.0  per 
cent  with  vanadium 
about  0.15  per  cent. 
Griffiths*  points 
out  that  chrome- 
vanadiimi  steels  have 
a  higher  critical 
range  on  heating  and 
a  lower  rai^  on  cool- 
ing than  ordinary 
steels  of  like  carbon 
content.  Also  pro- 
longed heating  at 
high  temperatures 
appears  to  have  little 

deleterious       effect.  ix«r«i  cvuLimuia 

This  aluggishneas  in  Fiq.  5._The  Effect  of  DrawinB  Temperature  on  the  Stifngth, 
Structural     tranafor-  DuctUity  and  Hardness  of  Chrome-Nickel  Steels, 

mation  and  capacity  ,,J^^^,^;f^.r^^'^^.^^^:-f:^,fri''^'i^^^^ 
to    withstand     high   "bte  heuied  toisaa^iais"  if.  No.  W40  ic>i48.^'-Si5'F,.fm.  is  to  ao 

^       miJi.,  qucBrhed  in  oil.  rebeated  ior  30  mm.  at  temperKturH  indmted, 
temperatures         ren-    "inl  s^  J""'*^-    .  t^f™  Adop^t^a  Report   of  Stondiinta  Commltlw  ot 

ders   these    steels 

comparatively  easy   to  heat   treat,    a    single    quenching  and   drawing 

treatment  being  sufficient.     For  most  purposes,  chrome-vanadium  steels, 

like  the  chrome-nickel,  are  heat  treated. 

Th»  excellent  strength  and  hardness  and  the  high  ductility  of  certain 

•  Pne.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  17,  p.  41. 
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of  these  aUoy  steels  after  different  tempering  tj-eatments  is  ^rjnfied  by  the 
reaults  plotted  in  Fig.  6.  The  teat-pieces  used  by  Griffiths  m  these  ezpoi- 
ments  were  )  in.  in  diameter  over  the  atuidard  2^.  gage  loigtb  with  a 
total  length  of  18  in.  With  larger  aections  the  etrengths  and  hardneoa  of 
steels  of  like  compositions  would  be  less  and  the  ductihties  greater. 

Untreated  chrome-v&nadium  steels  are  sometimes  used  for  eastings 
and  shafting.  For  automobile  springs  and  gears  the  steels  are  quenched 
and  drawn.  Chrome-vanadium  steels  may  be  readUy  case  hardened,  taking 
a  glassy  hard  surface  with  a  very  fine-grained  tough  core.  This  pn^iar^ 
renders  them  valuable  for  dies  and  bearing  raceways. 


FiQ.  6. — ^The  E{Te«t  of  DrftwinR  Temperature  on  the  Strength,  Ductility  and  Haid- 
aess  of  Chrome-v&nadium  Steela.     (Griffithg,  fVoe.  A.  3.  T.  M.,  Vcd.  17,  p.  37.) 


737.  High-Speed  Steels. — One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  promoting 
rapid  machining  of  metal  parts  has  come  about  within  the  past  twenty 
years  through  the  introduction  of  steels  for  tools  which  can  cut  four  or  five 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  simple  carbon  steels.  Most  of  these  steels  can  be 
run  at  a  red  heat  without  losing  their  hardness.  In  fact,  many  work  to 
best  advantage  only  when  run  at  high  temperatures  and  within  a  givrj 
range  of  cutting  speeds. 

Most  high-speed  steels  contain  from  IS  to  20  per  oent  ot  tnngsten, 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  chromium,  0.5  to  2.0  per  c^t  of  vanadium,  0.60  to  0.80 
per  cent  of  carbon  with  silicon,  sulphur,  and  [Ao^onis  running  k>w. 
gome  makers  have  used  molybdenum  to  replace  tungstoa,  but  this  ptto- 
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Hce  eeems  to  have  been  largely  abandoned.  More  recently  there  has  been 
a  strong  t^idency  to  insert  3  to  5  per  cent  of  cobalt  in  high-speed  steels, 
the  claim  being  made  that  cobalt  increases  the  red-hardness  of  the  steel. 
Although  the  critical  points  and  the  changes  in  constitution  which  tiie 
hi^-cqieed  steels  undergo  in  heat  treatment  is  still  largely  a  matter  for 
further  research  to  settle,  there  appears  to  be  evidence,*  however,  titat 
at  temperatures  near  the  melting-^int  the  carbon  is  in  combination 
with  the  tungsten  and  chromium  as  a  double  carbide  of  these  elements, 
but  if  the  steel  is  slowly  cooled  the  carbon  combines  with  the  iron  at  lower 
temperatures.  What  changes  in  constitution  are  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vanadium  is  not  known.  It  seems  likely  that  it  also  forms  car- 
bides like  chromium  and  tungsten. 

By  cooUng  these  steels  rapidly  from  a  temperature  near  the  melting- 
point,  approximately  1250°  C,  down  to  a  temperature  below  the  ordinary 
crtical  range  of  the  carbon  steels,  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  cOrbon  in 
combination  with  the  tungsten  and  chromium  and  to  prevt^nt  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbide  of  iron.  Since  these  carbides  impart  great  hardness 
andare  very  stable  for  all  ranges  of  temperature  up  to  a  red  heat,  it  follows 
\bat  steels  in  which  they  are  the  essential  components  will  retain  their 
hardness  at  much  higher  heats  than  carbon  steeb  m  which  hardness  is 
conferred  by  the  unstable  carbide  of  iron. 

The  heat  treatment  generally  given  high-q>eed  lathe  and  planer  tools 
concdsts  in  heating  to  incipient  fusion  in  a  non-oxidising  atmospliere  and 
quenching  in  an  oil  bath.  For  milling  cutters  and  tools  of  accurate  fonn, 
the  quenching  temperature  is  made  slightly  less  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
8h^)e  of  the  tool.  Where  considerable  toughness  must  be  imparted,  tools 
are  quendied  in  molten  lead  and  air  cooled,  or  reheated  in  molten  lead 
after  dl  quenching  and  air  cooled.  High-speed  steels  may  be  annealed 
by  soaking  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  critical  range 
of  carbon  steels.  After  such  treatment  they  possess  high  strength  and 
good  ductility. 

Asde  from  tools,  hi^i-speed  steels  are  also  used  in  parts  which  must 
withstand  high  heat  and  wear,  as  in  the  exhaust  valves  of  gas  engines,  and 
in  dies  through  which  brass  is  extruded. 

Cupenter,  H.  C.  H.  in  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Intl.,  IQOG,  Pt    1,  p.  433;    bIm 
C.  A.,  in /«wr. /rm  and  iSM /ml,  igOB,  PL  2,  p.  104. 
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CAST  IRON  AND   MAIXEABLE  CAST  IBON 

CAST  mon 

738.  Importance  of  Cast  Iron. — On  account  of  cheapness,  strength,  eaise 
with  which  it  may  be  melted  and  cast  into  more  or  lees  intricate  ahapes, 
ease  of  machining,  and  ease  with  which  its  hardness  may  be  varied,  c$st 
iron  is  the  most-used  of  the  cast  metals  employed  in  engineerii^  eonBtru> 
tiona  and  machines.  It  is  very  extensively  fabricated  ipto  water-pipes, 
cylinders,  car-wheels,  a^cultural  machinery,  stoves,  hardware,  machine 
frames,  bed  plates,  and  column  bases;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  columns, 
grate  bars,  ornamental  castings,  pipe  fittings,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Further  uses  are  indicated  in  Table  1.  Where  toughness  is  necessary- 
cast  iron  is  displaced  by  the  more  expensive  malleable  cast  iron  or  by  the 
still  more  costly  cast  steel.  Again  in  constructions  where  the  metal  must 
withstand  corrosion,  brasses,  bronzes  and  other  alloys,  all  of  which  are 
very  much  more  expensive  than  cast  iron,  displace  it. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  use  of  cast  iron,  we  note  that  about 
one-fifth  of  the  pig-iron  annually  made  in  the  United  States  is  remelted  and 
made  into  cast  iron.  From  this  pig  iron  and  about  a  miUion  tons  of  scrap 
approximately  seven  miUion  tons  of  gray-iron  castings  are  produced. 

Mantifactdre  op  Cast  Ibon 

739.  Remelfing  of  Pig  Iron. — Although  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  sometimes  molded  into  final  form,  most  of  the  pig  iron  used  for  casting? 
is  remelted  before  being  molded  into  final  shape.  Itemelting  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  variability  in  the  pig  iron  run  from  a  given  furnace,  by 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  composition  of  the  molt«n  iron,  and  hy 
the  necessity  of  mixing  different  grades  of  pig  iron  in  order  to  secure 
the  desired  grades  of  castings. 

Most  of  the  ordinary  gray  iron  used  in  machine  parts  is  ronelted 
in  the  cupola,  the  better  grades  of  gray  iron — often  called  gun  iron — and 
the  white  iron  used  in  making  malleable  cast  iron  are  generally  remelted 
in  the  air-fumace.  Some  use  has  also  been  made  of  small  open-hearth 
furnaces  to  remelt  pig  iron  for  high-grade  cast  iron  and  malleable  cast 
iron. 
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The  function  of  the  remelting  furnace  is  simply  to  produce  homt^eneity 
in  the  charge  which  has  been  proportioned  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
product.  Changes  between  the  average  composition  of  the  metal  charged 
and  that  of  the  castings  are,  in  general,  small  although  sometimes  impor- 
tant. 

740.  Materials  Charged. — Compositions  of  the  pig  irons  commonly  used 
in  smelting  cast  iron  are  given  in  Art.  582.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  pig  iron  serves  as  means  of  grading  it  and 
purchase  is  made  on  this  basis.  Generally  the  silicon  content  is  speci- 
fied and  the  sulphur  limit  prescribed.  Some  foundrymen  still  rely  on  the 
character  of  fracture  exhibited  by  the  pig  iron  as  a  criterion  of  composition. 
Special  pig  irons  containing  high  percentages  of  silicon,  the  Scotch  irons 
and  ferro^icons,  are  sometimes  added  to  soften  the  iron;  while  others 
containing  high  percentages  of  manganese,  ferromanganese,  for  example, 
are  used  as  hardeners. 

Besides  pig  iron,  from  a  tenth  to  a  half  of  the  metal  charged  con- 
sists of  the  refuse  from  previous  heats  and  whatever  old  machinery  or 
parts  of  cast  iron  the  foundrymen  can 
purchase.  AH  of  thb  heterogeneous  mass 
is  termed  scrap.  On  account  of  variabiUty 
in  its  composition  the  proportion  of  scrap 
is  generally  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
metal  charged  when  the  best  grades  of 
castings  are  being  made. 

Coke  \B  the  fuel  most  commonly  used 
in  the  cupola,  bituminous  coal  in  the 
air-fumace.  Under  favorable  conditions 
with  large  furnaces  the  ratio  of  fuel  to  iron 
is  about  1  :  8  or  1  :  10  for  the  cupola  and 
1  :  4  for  the  air-fumace. 

A  flux  consisting  of  crushed  limestone 
or  other  form  of  lime  carbonate  is  some- 
times added  in  very  small  amounts  to  slag 
off  the  earthy  impurities  and  reduce  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  cast  iron. 

741.  TTie  cupola  is  a  sort  of  small 
blast  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
cylindrical  steel  shell  of  nearly  uniform 
diameter  lined  with  fire-brick.  Fig.  1 
ihows  an  elevation  of  a  cupola.  At 
the  bottom  is  placed  the  hearth  or 
crucible  which  extends  upward  a  short  distance  to  the  level  of  the 
tuyeres.     At  the  bottcsn  of  the  hearth  is  located  the  taphole  and  opposite 


,  I. — Cupola. 
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to  it  fievemi  inches  above  the  bottom  is  the  slag-hole.  The  tuynttt  are 
placed  in  one  or  two  circiunferential  rows.  Air  at  a  ptessure  d  t  lb. 
per  square  inch  or  less  is  served  to  the  tuyeres  through  the  wind  box 
which  aurrounds  the  hearth.  Above  the  tuyeres  is  the  rndtiog  awe 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  stack,  a  door  for  charging  being  placed  in 
the  latter.  Cupolas  vary  in  internal  diameter  up  to  10  ft.  The  c(Hiinion 
sizes  are  from  4  to  6  ft.  in  diameter  with  their  chai^g  doorB  12  to  25 
ft.  above  the  hearth  bottom.  Cupolas  of  these  eiaes  will  run  from  10 
to  20  tons  of  metal  per  hour. 

Id  operating  a  cupola,  kindling  is  first  placed  on  the  hearth  and  a 
thick  layer  of  coke  on  top  of  it.  Alternate  layers  of  pig  iron  mixed  with 
scrap  and  layera  of  fuel  are  then  dumped  in  until  the  stack  is  filled  to  tiie 
level  of  the  charging  door.  If  flux  is  used  it  is  charged  immediately  after 
each  layer  of  metal.  After  the  fire  has  been  kindled  and  the  bed  of  fuel 
well  ignited  the  blast  is  turned  on,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  molten  irw 
trickles  from  the  tap-hole.  Tlie  tap-hole  is  then  closed  with  a  [di^  of 
fire-clay.  As  the  slag  accumulates  it  runs  off  through  the  slag^ole  aod 
from  time  to  time  the  iron  is  tapped  into  a  lai^  ladle.  Ordinarily  & 
cupola  is  charged  and  discharged  several  times  a  day,  but  at  some  [JsntE 
they  are  run  continuously  for  several  days.  The  necessity  of  repaiiing 
the  lining  at  frequent  intervals  prohibits  long  nms^. 

During  the  melting  process  a  small  amount  of  iron  and  0.2  to  0.3 
per  cent  of  silicon  is  oxidized,  while  0.05  to  0.10  per  cent  of  sulphur  and. 
under  certain  conditions,  a  little  carbon  is  absorbed  from  the  fuel. 

742.  The  air-furnace  is  somewhat  like  the  puddling  furnace  used  io 
making  wrought  iron,  but  larger  in  sise  (Fig.  2).    At  one  end  it  is  provided 


Fiu.  2. — Showing  Principal  of  Air-furnace. 

with  a  fire-box  and  at  the  other  a  stack ;  between  is  a  shallow  rectangular 
hearth,  served  by  a  door  in  the  side.  Separating  the  hearth  and  the  fire- 
box is  a  low  vertical  wall  called  the  fire-bridge.  The  opposite  end  of  the 
hearth  is  formed  by  the  flue-bridge  which  rises  to  the  same  be^t  i^ 
the  fire-bridge.     Air-fumacea  range  in  capacity  from  5  to  40  tons. 

Before  the  charge  is  introduced  into  the  furnace  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  is  covered  with  an  even  layer  of  sand ;  then  the  scrap  and  jHg  iron  lit 
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placed  upon  it.  The  furnace  door  is  sealed  with  clay  and  the  fire  started. 
Melting  of  the  iron  is  accomplished  principally  through  radiation  from  the 
sloping  roof  and,  in  part,  through  the  heat  of  the  hot  gases  which  sweep 
over  the  hearth.  During  the  melting  process  the  bath  is  rabbled  occa- 
Bionally  with  iron  bare  to  promote  uniformity  in  melting  and  in  composition. 
If  much  slag  forms  on  the  bath  it  is  partially  skimmed  off  to  raise  the 
temperature  and  promote  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  silicon.  In  ordtsr 
that  the  top  metal,  which  is  the  hottest,  may  be  run  from  the  furnace, 
tapping  is  done  through  a  set  of  holes  placed  at  different  elevations  in 
the  hearth.  The  usual  rate  of  producing  iron  with  the  air-furnace  is 
3  to  4  tons  per  hour. 

743.  C(nnparison  of  CiqKila  and  Air-furnace  Processes. — The  cupola 
process  is  quicker,  cheaper  in  installation  and  in  operation;  the  metal  is 
hotter  and  more  uniform  in  temperature — conditions  which  mean  much  in 
casting;  the  loss  of  metal  through  oxidation  is  also  less  than  in  the  air- 
fumace.  On  the  other  hand  the  ah'-fiu'nace  produces  a  larger  quantity 
of  high-^ade  iron  at  a  single  tapping.  The  metal  in  the  air-furnace  not 
being  in  contact  with  the  fuel  absorbs  neither  sulphur  nor  carbon.  Tho 
air-fumace  process  is  under  better  control  and  permits  better  reflation 
in  the  composition  of  the  iron.  In  neither  process,  ho^vever,  has  there 
been  a  successful  attempt  at  utilisation  of  the  latent  heat  in  the  escaping 
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74i.  Patterns  of  the  castings  are  made  either  of  wood  coated  with  shellac 
or  metal.  Wood  is  largely  used  when  only  a  few  castings  are  desired. 
When  the  number  of  castings  is  to  be  great,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  brass 
pattern  and  thus  avoid  imperfections  likely  to  be  found  in  the  castings 
due  to  damaging  of  wooden  patterns.  If  a  number  of  castings  of  similar 
shape  are  to  be  made  it  is  customary  to  join  several  patterns  in  such  way 
that  they  may  be  poured  simultaneously.  Such  patterns  are  said  to  be 
gated.  Patterns  are  always  made  larger  than  the  casting  to  allow  for 
contraction  in  cooling.  For  ordinary  gray  cast  iron  an  allowance  of  an 
eighth-inch  per  foot  is  a  common  rule.  White  cast  iron  and  steel  shrink 
double  this  amount;  brass  and  copper  about  50  per  cent  more  and  lead 
and  zinc  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  gray  cast  iron.  The  funda- 
mental considerations  in  designing  a  pattern  are:  (1)  make  the  pattern 
of  such  shape  that  it  may  be  removed  from  the  sand  without  damaging 
the  mold,  if  of  intricate  shape  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  pattern 
■  in  two  or  more  parts;  (2)  use  fillets  of  large  radius  at  all  sharp  angles 
and  comers  and  thus  avoid  planes  of  weakness  arising  from  the  crystallize^ 
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tion  of  the  metal;  *  (3)  avoid  joinmg  heavy  and  light  sections  wherev^ 
possible,  since  these  parts,  cooling  at  unequal  rates,  will  be  highly  stieeaed 
at  their  junction  (if  such  des^  ia  necessary  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  rapidly  cooling  the  heavy  section);  (4)  when  possible  avoid 
shapes  where  the  ends  of  the  casting  will  be  rigidly  held  by  the  mold  and 
contraction  stresses  or  checking  thus  produced  in  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  casting. 

746.  Cores. — When  it  ia  necessary  to  make  a  hollow  easting  scane  sort 
of  core  is  used.  This  is  located  in  proper  place  in  the  mold  by  pro- 
jecting fins  which  rest  in  core  prints  that  are  made  by  corresponding  pro- 
jections of  the  pattern.  If  the  core  is  of  such  size  or  shape  that  it  caimot 
be  held  in  place  by  core  prints,  iron  supports  called  chaplets  are  placed 
in  the  mold.  Generally  cores  must  be  so  made  that  they  will  offer  little 
resistance  to  shrinkage  of  the  metal  and  will  not  bum  on  to  the  iron. 
They  are  commonly  molded  of  dry  sand  mixed  with  Sour,  molasses,  lin- 
seed oil  or  patented  compound  and  baked  in  an  oven.  Sometimes  green 
sand  cores  are  used.  When  it  is  particularly  necesBary  to  avoid  all  stress- 
ing of  the  casting,  cores  are  made  with  centers  of  crushed  coke  or  of  pipe 
wound  with  hay  rope,  the  outside  being  of  sand.  Cores  are  vented  to 
permit  the  escape  of  gases  generated  in  pouring. 

716.  Materials  for  Molds. — Not  only  must  the  material  composiiig  the 
mold  retain  the  metal  and  give  it  a  smooth  and  true  surface  but  it  muft 
also  be  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  and  gas.  Sand  is 
the  most  refractory  cheap  material  for  this  purpose.  A  good  molding 
sand  generally  contains  not  less  than  SO  per  cent  siUca  and  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  alumina.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  molten  metal,  the  more 
refractory  must  the  sand  be.  Consequently  the  silica  content  must  be 
higher  for  steel  than  for  cast-iron  castings.  Some  alumina,  howe\-er, 
is  needed  to  furnisli  requisite  cohesiveness  in  the  sand.  Small  proportions 
of  magnesia,  lime  and  iron  oxide  are  usually  present  also  in  molding  sands. 
More  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  carbonates  is  objectionable  owing  to 
the  gas  formed  in  calcination  of  them,  while  metallic  oxides  render  the 
sand  less  refractory.  Another  important  factor  which  affects  the  cohe^ve- 
ness  and  the  porosity  of  molding  sand  is  the  gradation  in  sizes  of  particles. 
The  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  casting  is  also  affected  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  sand  grains.  Therefore,  molding  sand  is  generally  screened 
through  a  20-mesh  sieve,  the  gradation  in  sizes  below  that  opening  being 
determined  by  the  work  in  hand. 

*  When  a  metal  cools  the  crystals  form  perpendicularly  to  the  Euifacee.  If  a  txna 
ia  left  sharp  there  will  be  a  plane  of  separation  between  cryatals  bisecting  the  angle  at 
the  comer.  Since  the  cohesion  across  these  planes  is  lees  than  in  the  crystals,  a  pro- 
nounced weakness  is  thus  pmduced.  Fig.  3  shows  such  planes  for  a  square  bar.  By 
rounding  the  comers  interlocking  of  the  crystals  is  iHx>moted  and  a  attoaget,  mue 
homogeneous  casting  ia  obtained.  (     m  1  a  I P 
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Partiag  sand  is  a  highly  refractory  sand  which  cannot  be  rendered 
cohesive  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Facing  materials  are  shaken  over  the  pattern  or  surface  of  the  mold 
to  prevent  the  sand  from  being  burnt  and  to  make  the  castings  leave 
the  mold  freely,  thus  preserving  a  bright  surface  and  avoiding  expense 
in  cleaning.  Fine  soft  coal,  graphite,  charcoal  and  talc  are  among  the 
substances  which  are  mixed  with  six  to  fifteen  times  as  much  fine  mold- 
ing sand  to  make  facings. 

Loam  is  the  name  for  a  soil  carrying  a  high  content  of  sihcious  sand, 
considerable  clay  and  more  or  less  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  designate  artificial  mixtures  made  of  sand  and  clay 
with  some  sawdust  or  rye  meal. 

747.  Molds. — The  kind  of  castings  and  the  nmnber,  size  and  shape 
determine  the  character  of  the  molds.  The  common  types  of  molds 
are  green-sand,  dry-sand  and  loam  molds.  Besides  these,  cast-iron  molds 
are  considerably  used  when  a  permanent  type  of  mold  is  desired. 

Greensavd  Molds.  The  pattern  is  surrounded  by  a  flask  of  wood 
or  cast  iron  which  servee  to  hold  the  sand  in  place.  Generally  the  flask 
consists  of  two,  sometimes  three  or  more,  rectangular  frames  of  equal  size 
which  may  be  doweled  or  locked  together  to  form  a  bottomless  box. 
In  molding  many  simple  objects,  half  of  the  pattern  is  bedded  in  the  lower 
frame,  called  the  drag,  and  the  other  half  is  covered  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  flask,  called  the  cope.  The  procedure  is  to  place  the  drag  on  a 
mold  board  bottom-side  up  with  the  pattern  or  portion  of  the  pattern 
resting  on  the  mold  board.  Molding  sand  moistened  with  sufficient 
water  to  render  it  coherent  is  rammed  about  the  pattern  and  several 
small  vent  holes  are  punched  through  to  the  pattern.  A  bottom  board 
is  put  over  the  drag  and  the  drag  is  turned  over.  The  remainder  of  the 
pattern  is  inserted  and  a  bit  of  parting  sand  is  sifted  over  the  top  of  the 
drag,  the  pattern  being  kept  clean.  Next,  the  cope  is  put  in  place  and  plugs 
for  the  runner  *  and  riser  *  are  properly  located.  Molding  sand  is  tamped 
about  the  pattern  and  vents  provided.  The  plugs  are  then  withdrawn, 
the  cope  carefully  lifted  and  gates  from  plugs  to  pattern  are  cut.  A  draw 
spike  is  attached  to  the  pattern,  and  tapped  until  the  pattern  can  be 
removed.  After  the  loose  sand  has  been  removed  a  facing  may  be  smeared 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  mold;  the  cope  is  then  placed  on  top  of  the  drag 
and  locked  in  position  for  pouring. 

Green-sand  molds  are  much  used,  especially  for  articles  of  like 
shape,  because  they  can  be  rapidly  made  at  low  cost.    When  there  is 

*  A  runner  is  the  canal  through  which  the  molten  metal  \a  poured.  It  is  prtii'ic'pd 
with  a  basin  at  the  top  and  a  hole  at  the  bottom  connecting  with  the  mold  called  a 
gate.  A  riser  is  a  vertical  canal  leading  from  the  mold  to  the  top  of  the  cope.  It  sen'sa 
..  to  vent  the  mold,  supply  metal  aa  the  casting  cools,  and  to  carry  off  dirt. 
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a  large  demand  for  a  certain  type  of  casting,  molding  machines  are 
frequently  used. 

Dry-sand  molda  are  fashioned  in  iron  flasks  in  much  the  same  way 
as  those  of  green  sand.  A  rather  coarse  loamy  sand  is  used  and  the  molds 
are  dried  at  300  to  400°  F.  After  baking,  the  surface  of  the  mold  is 
generally  coated  with  a  wet  mixture  of  graphite,  or  charcoal  witii  clay. 
Such  molds  are  strong,  will  withstand  hard  usage,  and,  if  properly  vented, 
produce  sound  smooth  castings.  Dry-^and  molds  are  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  cylinders,  rolls,  engine  beds  and  other  heavy  castini^ 
where  the  pressure  of  the  metal  is  great,  or  where  a  smooth  wall  of  uniform 
thickness  must  be  obtained 

Dry-sand  molds  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  distorted  during  drying 
and  cause  heavier  shrinkage  stresses  in  castings  than  do  green-sand 
molds.  On  the  other  hand,  castings  made  in  dry-sand  molds  are  m<»e 
sound,  smoother,  and  freer  from  inclusions  of  sand  and  dirt  than  those 
cast  in  green  sand. 

Loam  molda  are  used  principally  for  very  large  castings  which  are 
bounded  by  surfaces  of  revolution.  Castings  of  heavy  engine  cylinders 
and  fly-wheels  are  generally  made  in  loan>  molds.  The  outer  casing  oi 
the  mold  is  ordinarily  built  of  brick,  sometimes  of  iron.  To  the  interior 
of  this  casing  dampened  mixtures  of  loam  are  plastered.  The  surface  of 
the  mold  is  generated  by  revolving  a  sweep,  the  end  of  which  is  fashioned 
in  conformity  with  the  surface  desired  for  the  casting.  The  moM  is  then 
baked  and  faced.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  loam  molds,  proviffloo  is 
made  during  the  fabrication  to  permit  rapid  destruction  of  certain  parts 
immediately  after  the  casting  is  poured  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
contract  freely. 

748.  Chills. — Siu^acea  of  castings  which  are  subjected  to  heavy  wear  are 
made  hard  by  rapidly  cooling  them  in  chills.  Chills  consist  of  pieces  of 
cast  iron  which  form  the  surface  of  the  mold  in  contact  with  the  part  of 
the  casting  to  be  hardened.  Sticking  of  the  iron  to  the  chills  is  prevent^ 
by  coating  the  latter  with  shellac  and  plumbago  or  with  a  thin  film  of 
light  oil.  To  avoid  explosions  resulting  from  contact  between  the  molten 
metal  and  the  chill,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  latter  to  300  or  400'  F. 
before  pouring.  The  treads  of  car  wheels  and  the  bearing  surfaces  of 
rolls  are  cast  against  chills.  Changes  in  composition  due  to  chilling  are 
explained  in  Art.  751.  Fig.  3  shows  the  effect  of  chilling  on  structure. 
The  depth  in  inches  of  white  iron  produced  by  chilling  is  termed  chill. 

749.  Cleaning  Castings. — Flasks  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  castings 
have  solidified,  but  the  pieces  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sand 
unto  cool.  Sand  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  castings  are  re- 
moved by  rattling,  by  pickling  in  acid  or  by  sand  blasting.  Rattling  is  done 
in  a  device  similar  to  that  used  in  testing  paving  brick.     (Appendix 
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A.)  It  can  only  be  Buccessfully  employed  on  sturdy  regular-shaped 
pieces.  Rattling  also  produces  a  hard  skin  on  the  castings.  Pickling 
is  used  on  fragile  or  intricate  castings  and  on  pieces  which  must  be 


(a)  Saod-mold,  not  Chill«iL  Or)  ChiUed  on  Ons  Side. 


(c)  ChiUed  on  Four  ffidn.  (d)  Chilled  on  Oppoute  Sidn. 

Fio.  3. — Showing  the  Effect  of  Chilling  on  Car-wheel  Iron,     (Jour,  Frank.  Irwt.,  April, 
1897.) 

machined.  Dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  are  often 
used  for  picMing,  but  they  attack  the  iron.  Hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  5 
per  cent  solution  is  more  eilicacious  since  it  attacks  the  sand.  Sand  blaet- 
ii^  is  an  effective  means  of  cleaning  heavy  work. 
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CouPosmoN  AND  Constitution 

760.  Hie  Prim^Ktl  Constituents. — Cast  iron  is  reaUy  unrefined  Bteel 
contaminated  with  larger  proportions  of  impurities.  As  in  the  carbon 
steels,  the  five  main  impurities  in  cast  iron  are  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus  and  manganese.  They  constitute  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  cast 
iron,  by  weight.  Besides  these  elements  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  copper 
are  often  present  in  small  percentages,  while,  to  irons  used  for  certain 

'   purposes,  vanadium  and  titanium  are  sometimes  added. 

Since  the  properties  of  cast  iron  are  dependent  principally  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  different  impurities  and  the  combinations  which  they 
form  in  the  iron,  the  influence  of  each  of  the  essential  constituents  will  be 
considered.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  forme  and  combinations  in  which 
carbon  is  found  in  cast  iron  (see  Art.  659  and  662),  the  influence  <A  this 
element  is  of  the  most  importance  in  determining  the  properties  and 
the  value  of  the  iron.     Thus  we  find  three  main  types  of  cast  iron — 

■    gray,  white,  and  mottled  iron — which  owe  theh  characteristics  and  prop- 
erties to  variations  in  the  form  of  carbon  content. 

761.  Carbon  in  Cast  Iron. — ^The  proportion  of  carbon  in  cast  iron  gen- 
erally lies  between  2\  and  4  per  cent  by  weight.  Carbon,  as  has  been  shown 
in  Art.  662,  occurs  in  two  forms — either  free  as  graphite,  or  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron  as  iron  carbide  (FesC).  When  free,  the  proportion 
of  the  volume  of  the  metal  occupied  by  the  graphite,  due  to  its  specific 
gravity  being  much  less  than  that  of  iron,  is  about  3.5  times  as  much  as 
the  percentage  by  weight.  Therefore  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  flakes 
of  graphite  aggregate  8  to  14  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  iron.  When  the 
carbon  is  combined  with  the  iron  the  proportionate  bulk  of  the  iron  car- 
bide is  still  gr  ater,  being  over  fifteen  timeS  the  percentage  of  ctHubined 
carbon. 

The  amotmt  of  carbon  which  the  molten  iron  ill  retain  in  sohdifying 
is  dependent  upon  the  composition  of  the  iron.  Again  the  proportion  of 
the  carbon  which  is  retained  in  combined  form  is  influenced  greatly  by 
the  presence  of  other  elements  and  by  the  rate  of  cooling.  Thus  by  adding 
manganese  or  chromium  the  solubCity  of  carbon  in  iron  is  increased  and 
much  of  it  is  combined  with  the  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  additions  of 
sihcon  or  aluminum  reduce  the  solubility  of  carbon  in  iron  and  promote 
the  formation  of  graphite.  Rapid  cooling  tends  to  cause  combined 
carbon,  alow  cooling  furthers  increase  in  graphite.  When  the  composition 
is  properly  adjusted  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  carbon  as  carbide  of  iron 
by  rapid  cooling  or  to  precipitate  it  by  slow  cooling. 

If  in  cooling  the  carbon  is  largely  precipitated,  more  or  less  uniformly 
in  the  form  of  graphite  flakes,  the  iron  is  soft  and  presents  a  dull  gray 
fracture  which  is  brightened  here  and  there  by  glistening  iron  crystals. 
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This  is  gray  cast  iron.  When  the  carbon  is  retained  in  combined  form, 
the  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  and  the  silvery  white  fracture  has 
led  to  the  name,  white  cast  iron.  In  some  irons  the  noajor  portion  of  the 
carbon  is  retained  in  the  combined  form  while  a  lesser  part  is  precipitated 
as  graphite.     Such  irons  exhibit  a  white  fracture   spotted   with   dark 


Dion  or  IcM  g^obuiai  jti  lorm  (X50).     (AatOD.) 


n  with  mphite  in  Ibtes  Si 


(t)  WblteCastlron.     Tbe  while  conititusnt  (d)  White  Cut  Iran  under  hifhsr  mnniificalion  (XUO): 

(XlOO).  (Storey.)  of  gnphite,  and  cementite.     (Wast.)  ' 

Pta.  4, — Photomicrographs  of  Gray  and  White  Cast  Irons. 

gray  patches  and  are  termed  mottled  cast  irons.    Photo-micrographs 
of  gray  and  white  cast  irons  appear  in  Fig.  4. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  irons  containing  large  amounts 
of  manganese  or  chromium  are  likely  to  be  permanently  white  while  those 
having  a  high  sihcon  content  are  gray.  With  proper  adjustment  in  com- 
position, cast  iron  may  be  rendered  white  by  cooling  rapidly  or  gray  by 
cooling  slowly  from  the  molten  state. 
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The  proportion  of  carbon  and  its  form  influence  more  or  leae  most 
of  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  cast  iron.  The  fuaibilily 
varies  inversely  with  the  carbon  content  and  inversely  with  the  percentage 
of  combined  carbon.*  Therefore  white  cast  iron  has  a  lower  melting- 
point  than  gray  iron,  but  it  is  less  fluid  when  molten.  Shrinkage  vaxies 
inversely  as  the  carbon  content,  but  white  iron  shrinks  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  gray  iron.  The  specific  gravity  of  gray  iron  increases  with  the 
decrease  in  carbon  content  and  varies  from  425  to  450  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 
White  cast  iron  is  heavier  than  gray  due  to  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  carbon  and  weighs  in  the  vicinity  of  475  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  ccnnbined  carbon  on  the  consti- 
tution and  mechanical  properties  of  cast  iron  containing  4  per  cent  of 
carbon  is  very  well  illustrated  by  Howe's  diagram  in  Fig.  5.t  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  (the  whole)  is  governed  by  the  strength 
of  the  matrix  which  is  a  maximimi  when  the  matrix  contains  1,2  per  cent 
combined  carbon.  The  hardness  also  varies  with  the  hardness  of  the 
matrix  and  increases  directly  with  percentage  of  combined  carbon 
(cementite).  F^.  5  also  brings  out  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  pro- 
portion of  combined  carbon  on  the  machining  qualities  and  general  lises 
of  cast  iron.  Similar  diagrams  might  be  worked  out  for  irons  with  less 
total  ■  carbon.  In  such  cast  irons, .  the  weakening  effect  of  the  gra^diite 
will  be  less  and  the  influence  of  the  properties  of  the  matrix  wiU  be  still 
more  pronounced;  therefore,  the  points  Q,  A  and  F  will  be  higher. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  graphite  plates  also  exercise  an  important 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  cast  iron.  Lai^  thin  plates  of  graphite 
weaken  the  iron  much  more  than  small  round  grains  (see  Fig.  4). 

762.  Silicon  in  Cast  Iron. — Next  to  carbon,  silicon  exercises  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  properties  of  cast  iron.  It  combines  with  the 
iron,  forming  iron  sihcide,  which  in  turn  is  dissolved  in  the  ferrite.  The 
proportion  of  sihcon  in  cast  iron  usually  runs  between  0.5  and  3.5  per 
cent,  although  certain  special  castings  for  acid  containers  are  noade  with 
a  much  higher  silicon  content.  Silicon  in  small  percentages  increases  the 
fluidity  of  the  molten  iron,  decreases  b(ow-hoIes  and  increases  the  density 
of  castings.  Silicon  also  reduces  the  solubility  of  carbon  in  iron.  Accord- 
ing to  Wust  and  Peterson  each  per  cent  of  silicon  throws  out  of  solu- 
tion 0.27  per  cent  carbon.  Furthermore,  since  silicon  indirectly  prcanotee 
the  decomposition  of  hard  cementite  into  soft  ferrite  and  graphite  { 

•  From  results  given  by  Porter  in  rron».  Am.  Foundrymm't  Anoe.,  Vol.  19,  p.  113, 
the  following  equation  is  derived;  f =2175— 62.5C,  where  P-melting  t^mperatwe 
in  F.°  and  C  =  per  cent  combined  carbon  (less  than  3.5). 

tProc.  i4.ST.M.,  Vol.  2,  p.  252. 

t  Porter  claims  that  the  insertion  of  1  per  cent  of  nlicon  into  caet  iron  effects  k 
precipitation  of  0.15  per  cent  carbon  as  graphite.     (Prerious  citatiwi.} 
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it  acta  as  a  softener  and  also  decreasea  shrinkage.  However,  nrfien  pres- 
ent in  excess  of  the  amoimt  required  to  decompoee  cementite,  ibe  direct 
hardening  influence  of  iron  eihcide  becomes  noticeable;  and  with  6  or 
6  per  cent  of  silicon  the  iron  ia  hard  and  has  a  mirror-like  fracture.  In 
short,  by  varying  the'sihcon  content  the  foundrynuui  exercises  a  most 
important  control  over  a  wide  range  in  the  properties  of  cast  iron. 

The  combined  influence  of  carbon  and  silicon  upon  the  structure  of 
cast  iron  is  well  illuetrated  in  Fig.  6.*    The  manganese  in  all  of  the  test 
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Fio.  5. — Influence  of  Carbon 


heats  ranged  from  0.25  to  0.35;  sulphur  averted  about  0.06  and  phos- 
phorus from  0. 13  to  0. 18  per  cent.  Cylindrical  specimens  2  in.  in  diameter 
and  12  in.  long  were  poured  in  green-sand  molds  with  proper  regard  for 
disturbing  influences  due  to  variations  in  pouring  temperatm^s.  They 
were  cooled  in  the  molds  two  hours  before  quenching  in  water.  In  the 
diagram,  the  line  G-G  represents  limiting  combinations  of  silicon  and  car- 
bon at  which  the  test-pieces  were  gray.  The  line  M-M  shows  the  varying 
combinations  of  carbon  and  siUcon  producing  a  mottled  fracture,  while 
the  line  W-W  represents  the  boundary  for  white  fractures.  For  smaller 
•  G.  M.  Thrasher  in  Uet.  and  Chem.  Engr.,  Vol.  13,  p.  W. 
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test-pieces  or  for  more  rapid  rates  of  cooling  these  lines  would  be  shifted 
upward  to  the  left;  for 
larger  test-pieces  or  for 
slower  cooling  the  lines 
would  be  displaced  toward 
the  lower  right  comer  of 
the  diagram. 

The  influence  of  ^con 
on  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  irons  containing 
about  2  per  cent  total 
carbon  is  well  shown  by 
Fig.  7.     These  experiments 

Fia.  6. — Relation  of  Carlwn  and  Silicon  Contents  were  very  carefully  made 
to  Structure  of  Cast  Iron  under  Nonnal  Cooling.  ^^  specially  pnjpared  irons 
(Thrasher.)  ^^^^^  ^j^^  direction  of  Thos. 

Turner,  Associate  of  Royal   School  of  Mines,  England.     The  hardness 

testa  were  made  by  a  sclorometcr,  the  weight  necessary  to  produce   a 

scratch  of  given  width  with 


a   standard    diamond   point 
being  the  criterion  of  relative 
hardness.     Fig.  7  shows  that 
maximum      hardness      and     ^ 
crushing    strength   obtained     ^ 
when  the  castings  were  ren-     ^ 
dered  sound  and  the  per  cent     ^ 
graphite    was   a    minimum,     = 
per  cent  silicon  I)eing  about     ^ 
0-80  per  cent   for   the   iron     I 
tested.     Further  increase  in 
silicon  to  1  per  cent  produced     | 
maximuiti  stiffness,  when  in-_    |,^, 
creased  to  1.4  per  cent  maxi-     § 
mum     transverse     strength 
resulted,  at  1.8  per  cent  the 
greatest  tensile  strength  ob-^ 
tained,  and  at  2.5  per  cent 
silicon    the    maximum  soft- 
ness.    Increasing  the  silicon 
beyond  2.5  per  cent  caused 
an  increase  in  hardness  and 
brittlencss. 


Percentage  of  Sllicop. 
Fig.  7. — Influence  of  Silicon  on  Mechanical  Prop- 
erties of  Caet  Iron.    Specimens  were  1}  in.  in 
diameter  and  were  tested  with  skin  on.    (From 
Turner's  Iron.) 


Tne  very  important  influence  of  silic 


I  reducing  shrinkage  is  well 
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brought  out  in  Fig.  8,  showing  resulte  of  W.  J.  Keep.  From  otheir  data 
by  Keep,  Fig.  9,  which  shows  the  variation  in  transverse  strength  for 
different  sizes  of  bars  and  different  sihcon  contents,  has  been  prepared. 
The  data  emphasize  the  necessity  of  testing  bars  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  finished  casting,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  the 
casting  is  wanted. 
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Fio.  8.  Fig.  9. 

Fio.  8.— Influence  of  SiKoon  on  Shrinkage  of  Cast  Iron  Specimens  of  Various  Areas 

of  Cross-section.     (Keep.) 

Fig.  9,7— The  Variation  in  Cross-breaking  Modulus  of  Rupture  ot  Cast  Iron  for  Different 

Sites  of  Bars  and  for  Varying  Percentages  of  Silicon.     (Keep.) 

7S3.  Sulphur  in  Cast  Iron. — Sulphur  is  an  undesirable  element  in  cast 
iron  and  is  generally  limited  to  less  than  0,1  per  cent.  Since  it  is  believed 
to  promote  the  formation  of  combined  carbon  the  above  limit  is  often 
doubled  on  irons  cast  in  chills.  It  combines  with  manganese  to  form  the 
sulphide  (MnS)  or,  if  the  mangtmese  is  very  low  and  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  sulphur,  iron  sulphide  (FeS)  may  be  formed.  Since  these  sulphides 
solidify  at  considerably  lower  temperatures  than  cast  iron  they  tend  to 
make  castings  brittle  and  weak  at  high  temperatures.  Sulphur  in  high 
percentages  (0.5  per  cent  or  over)  also  increases  shrinkage  and  causes  bard, 
brittle  iron.  These  evil  effects  may  bp  neutralized  by  proper  additions 
of  silicon. 
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764.  Phosphorus  in  Cast  Iron. — According  to  Stead,  phosphorus  ocems 
in  gray  iron  in  a  eutectic  of  iron  phosphide  plus  iron,  and  in  white  iron 
in  a  eutectic  of  iron  carbide,  iron  phosphide  and  iron.  Since  phosphorus 
in  these  eutectics  is  under  10  per  cent,  a  small  proportion  of  the  element 
generates  a  large  amount  of  this  aOoy.  When  i^osphorus  does  not  exceed 
0.5  per  cent  it  has  no  marked  effect  upon  cast  iron.  If  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  phosphorus  is  present  the  iron  is  embrittled  and  the  strength 
diminished.  High-phosphorus  irons  are  somewhat  more  fluid  and  shrink 
much  less  than  irons  low  in  phosphorus.  High-phosphorus  irons,  there- 
fore, take  a  good  impression  of  the  mold  and  are  much  lued  in  making 
thin  stove  castings  and  ornamental  castings  where  great  strength  and 
toughness  ai%  not  essential. 

766.  Manganese  in  Cast  Iron. — The  proportion  of  manganese  ordinarily 
found  in  cast  iron  ranges  from  0.1  or  0.2  up  to  2  per  cent.  When  present 
in  such  proportions  manganese  combines  with  sulphur,  forming  man- 
ganese sulphide  (MnS),  and — having  satisfied  sulphur — with  carbon 
to  form  manganese  carbide  (MnaC),  The  latter  is  found  in  cementite 
united  with  iron  carbide.  Ferromanganese  is  often  added  to  the  molten 
iron  to  reduce  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  contents.  This  is  accomplished 
by  combination  and  partial  withdrawal  of  the  oxides  and  sulphides  of 
manganese  into  the  slag.  Manganese  increases  the  solubility  of  carbon 
in  iron  and  opposes  the  liberation  of  graphite.  Increased  shrinkage  and 
hardness  are  promoted  by  increasing  the  manganese  content  beyond 
that  required  to  satisfy  sulphur.  Therefore  manganese  must  be  kept 
low  in  gray  iron  which  ia  to  be  machined,  while  in  parts  which  must 
withstand  abrasion  a  high  manganese  content  is  desirable.  The  effect  of 
manganese  on  strength  is  not  material. 

766.  Other  Elements  m  Cast  Iron. — Copper  is  found  in  some  ores,  and 
when  under  1  per  cent  appears  to  make  cast  iron  more  dense.  About  a 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  titanium  or  vanadium  is  occasionally  added  to  the 
molten  iron  while  in  the  ladle  to  cleanse  it  of  oxygen.  Such  addition^  have 
in  some  instances  produced  considerable  increases  in  strength.  The  tu^ 
cost  of  these  metalloids  has,  however,  prohibited  extensive  use.  Aluminum 
has  much  the  same  eSect  on  cast  iron  as  silicon,  but  beii^  more  expensive 
has  been  little  used.  Nickel  and  chromium  have' been  added  to  molten 
cast  iron  but  no  beneficial  results  appear  to  accrue  from  additions  (A  leas 
than  1  per  cent  of  either  element. 

767.  Defects  in  Cast  Iron. — Checks,  segr^ation,  blow-holes  and  coarse 
grain,  the  principal  defects  in  cast  iron,  originate  during  the  cooUng  <^ 
the  castings.  Checks  are  snuill  parallel  cracks  in  the  surface  of  a  casting. 
They  generally  run  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  piece.  Checks 
may  arise  from  errors  in  designing  the  shape  of  the  casting  or  mdd  which 
prevent  contraction  during  cooling.    Irons  of  high  sulphur  content  are 
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liable  to  have  this  defect  owing  to  tbeir  great  (shrinkage  and  lack  of  sb^ngth 
while  at  a  red  heat. 

S^regation  is  very  pronounced  in  high  phosphorus  irons,  where  the 
eutectics  of  iron  phosphide  and  iron  separate  from  the  main  part  of  the 
metal  and  form  brittle  masses  which  are  more  or  less  well  connected,  de> 
pending  on  the  amount  of  phoephorus  present.  Even  with  smaller  per- 
centages of  phosphorus  there  appears  to  be  a  well-marked  tendency  to 
the  formation,  here  and  there,  of  little  knots  of  metal  which  are  found 
attached  within  gas  cavities.  Analysis  of  the  knots  show  that  the  phos- 
l^orus  and  sulphur  contents  are  very  much  above  the  mean  compositions. 
The  sulphides  are  also  found  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  top  of  the  cast- 
ing and  in  the  parts  cooled  most  slowly.  Carbon  and  silicon  sometimes 
B^r^ate  in  such  manner  that  interior  portions  of  the  metal  are  white 
and  exterior  parts  are  gray.  When  such  segregations  occur  at  different 
parts  of  the  surface  of  a  casting,  they  render  it  very  difficult  to  machine. 
Sometimes  relief  of  the  ooQ-uniformity  can  be  had  by  annealing 
the  piece. 

S^regations  make  it  very  difficult  to  secure  representative  samples 
of  castings  for  chemical  analysis.  Knee  sulphur  segr^ates  on  the  top 
of  a  casting,  drillings  should  be  made  through  the  castings  from  the  top 
and  the  sample  thoroughly  mixed.  Variations  in  ate  of  section  will  cause 
change  in  the  combined  carbon  content;  more  combined  carbon  will 
exist  in  the  skin  than  in  the  interior;  these  conditions  must  all  be  kept 
in  mind  in  locating  drill  holes  for  borings  or  in  cutting  samples  from  the 
casting. 

Blow-holes  are  generally  due  to  improp^  venting  of  the  mold  or 
to  a  h^h  proportion  of  sulphur.  If  pronounced,  they  seriously  affect 
both  strength  and  toughness  of  the  casting. 

A  coarse  or  open  grain  in  the  iron  is  caused  by  too  slow  cooling,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  a  very  high  phosphorus  content.  In  thick  parts  a  cou«e 
open  grain  is  generally  found  near  the  center  of  the  section  (see  Fig.  2o) 
and  is  quite  difficult  to  prevent.  A  more  compact  structure  is  often 
gotten  by  lowering  the  silicon  content  or  by  charging  turnings  or  chips 
of  cast  iron  along  with  the  pig  iron. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  defects,  spongy  spots  and  "  cold  shuts  " 
sometimes  result  from  lack  of  fluidity  in  the  iron  or  from  improper  gating. 
Cold  shuts  are  fault  planes  in  the  metal  produced  by  the  solidification  of 
part  of  the  casting  before  the  remaining  molten  metal  was  run  into  place. 
Spongy  spots  are  exaggerated  forms  of  open  grain ;  they  are  often  due  to 
a  solidification  of  metal  in  the  risers  before  the  interior  of  the  casting 
has  solidified.  The  interior  is  thus  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  metal 
which  is  needed  to  fill  voids  caused  by  shrinkage  in  cooling,  and  a  porous 
structure  results. 
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768.  Compositions  Suitable  to  Different  Kinds  of  Costings. — From  a 
study  of  the  compositions  of  castings  used  for  different  classes  of  work 
Table  1  has  been  prepared.* 

TABLE  1.— SUGGESTED  COMPOSITIONS  FOR   CAST  IRONS  SUBJECTED 
TO  VARIOUS  USES.     (Porter) 


Kind  ol  Canine*. 


Apic.  niBohiiien'.  ordinaijr, . 
Agris.  mscbinery,  veiy  tbin.. 

Ail  eyliiid«n 

i>  cyUnden 


Cmr,  gray  iron 

CuwbeBia,  chiUed 

CWIlBd 

CoUw*  and  coupling*  Ic 

Dyummo    *Dd    motor 
■piden,  luge 


Qeiut,  hekv 


Grata  burs. 

Quo  Iron 

Heat  reunant  iron . 
Hydraulic  oyliadcra, 
Hydrsulia  cylind«ra, 
Locomotive,  heavy, 
Looomotive,  light. . 


■  oyUnd 


Locon 

Machioei 

Machinery,  medium.  .............. 

Machinery,  light 

HpB  fitting* 

Kpe  fittbgg  for  gupccheated  steam.  , 

Pulley*,  Kght 

Railroad 

Roll*,  chilled 

Valve*,  large 

Valve*,  ■mall 


<.40 
60-. SO 
70-. » 


•  Condensed  from  Portar'a  report  Tram.  Am.  FoundiTpnm't  Attoc,  V<d.  19,  p.  134. 


Pbopebties  of  Cast  Iron 

769.  Shrinkage. — ^At  the  moment  of  complete  solidification  gray  cast 
iron  expands,  due  to  the  precipitation  of  more  or  less  graphite  from  the 
eutectic  of  austenite  and  cementite.  Since  graphite  occupies  more  space 
that  if  chemically  combined  in  the  molten  metal  the  total  volume  upon 
solidification  is  greater  than  that  of  the  molten  metal  just  before  solidi- 
fication. If  phosphorus  is  high  in  the  iron  the  initial  expansion  is  soon 
augmented  by  the  solidification  of  the  phosphide  eutectic  nhich  occurs  at 
approximately  1000°  C.  As  the  temperature  falls  these  expansions  are 
gradually  offset  by  contraction  due  to  cooling.  At  700°  C,  if  the  composi- 
tion is  suitable  and  the  rate  of  cooling  slow,  another  precipitation  of 
graphite  with  consequent  expansion  takes  place.  With  high  silicon  and 
high  total  carbon  the  latter  expansion  is  very  pronounced.  The  casting 
then  shrinks  continuously  until  it  reaches  room  temperature.  With 
proper  regulation  of  the  phosphorus,  silicon  and  total  carbon  content,  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  a  coarse  open^ained  metal  and  still  control  shrinkage 
quite  closely.  Fig.  8  indicates  the  variations  in  shrinkage  due  to  changes 
in  silicon  and  size  of  casting. 

In  order  to  measure  shrinkage.  Keep  has  devised  a  sand  mold  with 
chills  at  each  end  for  making  a  J-in.  square  bar  12  in.  long.*  He  deter- 
mines the  shrinkage  by  inserting  a  taper-scale  between  a  chill  and  the 
adjacent  end  of  the  bar.  By  comparing  the  shrinkage  of  bars  made  in 
this  mold  with  that  of  castings  from  the  same  metal  it  is  possible  to  stand- 
ardize the  mixture  which  is  best  suited  for  a  given  purpose. 

A  simple  shop  test  to  determine  sponginesa  or  shrink  cavities  consists 
in  molding  a  K-shaped  casting.  By  breaking  the  branches  of  the  K 
and  noting  the  fracture,  the  soundness  and  density  of  the  metal  is 
revealed. 

760.  Hardness  of  Cast  Iron. — From  the  machinist's  point  of  view  no 
property  of  cast  iron  is  of  more  importance  than  its  hardness,  since  the 
hardness  determines  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  can  be  filed  or  tnachined. 
We  have  seen  that  hardness  increases  with  the  proportion  of  combined 
carbon  (Fig.  5)  and  is  much  influenced  by  the  proportions  of  manganese 
and  sulphur;  that  silicon  up  to  about  3  per  cent  acts  as  a  softener  (Fig.  7) 
because  it  promotes  the  formation  of  graphite.  Therefore,  to  secure  an 
easUy  worked  iron  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon  must  be  reduced 
te  the  lowest  value  consistent  with  requisite  strength.  In  irons  where 
high  strengtti,  closeness  of  grain,  and  ease  of  machining  are  properties 
much  desilfid,  the  total  carbon  is  kept  low  and  silicon  high. 

For  deWnnining  the  hardness  of  cast  iron,  Keep  has  invented  a  drill 

•Cart /rem,  p:  182.  ^--  , 
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test.*  Id  making  this  test  &  |-in,  straight-fluted  drill  is  pointed  vertically 
upward  and  rotated  at  200  r.p.m.  The  teet-pieoe  is  held  upon  it  with  a 
pressure  of  150  lb.;  and  an  autographic  record,  showing  ^e  penetration 
of  the  drill  in  terms  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  is  gotten.  Variations 
in  the  slope  of  the  traced  curve  indicate  changes  in  hardneae  of  metal,  or 
dulling  of  the  drill.  The  diagram  is  so  set  that  a  slope  of  0°  means  that 
the  rate  of  penetration , is  infinite  while  a  slope  of  60°  indicates  no  pene- 
tration. With  this  device  the  hardness  of  white  iron  is  €0°  while  machinery 
iron  will  vary  between  25  and  50°,  the  value  for  a  given  iron  depending 
upon  the  rapidity  of  cooling  and  the  per  cent  silicon. 

With  the  Brinell  ball  apparatus,  which  is  perhaps  the  moet  satis- 
faetwy  apparatus  for  measuring  the  resistance  to  indentation,  the  hard- 
ness number  of  machinery  iron  runs  from  {?0  for  very  soft  iron  up  to  200 
for  the  dense,  strong  irons;  the  number  for  white  iron  ranges  between 
380  and  500. 

761.  Influence  of  Composition  and  Rate  of  Co<ding  on  Strei^dL — ^We 
have  already  noted  that  the  strength  of  cast  iron  is  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  combined  carbon,  the  proportion  and  form  of  the  grai^te, 
and  upon  the  closeness  and  fineness  of  the  grain  of  the  iron. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  Sauveur  advances  the  following 
argument.  The  maximum  strength  will  be  obtained  when  the  matrix 
■  of  the  cast  iron  is  approximately  of  eutectoid  composition  (i.e.,  pearlite), 
the  graphite  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  cooling  done  as  rapidly  as 
COQsiBtent  with  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing,  in  order  that  the  graphite 
flakes  may  be  mnall  and  the  grain  of  the  iron  both  close  and  fine.  These 
conditions  necessitate  the  use  of  mixtures  having  low  total  carbon  and  high 
silicon  contfcnte.  The  proportion  of  silicon  should  be  sufficient  to  produce 
a  eutectic  of  carbon  in  iron  in  order  that  the  solidification  period  may  be 
a  minimum  and  the  graphite  finely  divided.  On  the  other  band,  if  the 
proportion  of  silicon  is  too  high,  the  combined  carbon  content  will  be  re- 
duced below  that  required  for  a  eutectoid  matrix  and  ihe  strength 
conaequenUy  impaired. 

The  above  conception  is,  of  course,  modified  by  the  influences  of  the 
other  impurities  present  in  the  iron,  by  imperfections  due  to  irregularities 
in  molding,  and  by  strains  set  up  in  cooling.  Nevertheless  it  affords  a 
rough  basis  for  proportioning  a  mixture.  Influences  of  other  factors  can 
best  be  ascertained  by  trial. 

762.  Tensile  Strength  of  Cast  Inm. — Although  not  commonly  deter- 
mined in  the  foundry,  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  is  both  an  important 

*  A  similar  apparatus  has  been  perfected  by  A.  Keasoer.  See  Jow.  Iron  and  iSbd 
InMUvie,  Carnegie  FeUotuikip  Mem.,  Vol.  6,  p.  10.  A  very  small  diamond  drill  haa 
also  been  devised  for  such  tests;  see  Je^sar  drill  described  by  H.  C.  Boynton,  Jwr. 
Iron  and  SUel  /n«(.,  Vol.  70,  p.  291. 
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property  and  a  valuable  index  of  the  quality  of  the  iron.  In  making  the 
teat  it  ia  quite  necessary  to  avoid  eccentric  or  oblique  loading;  therefore, 
a  ^>ecimen  provided  with  threaded  ends  like  Fig.  3c;  Chapter  III,  will 
furnish  more  precise  results  than  Uie  cheaper  type  of  test-piece  shown  in 
f^.  3/,  Charter  III.  The  size  of  bar  from  which  the  test-piece  is  taken 
will  tOBSxi,  a  marked  influence  upon  its  strength,  bars  from  large  sections 
in  most  cases  giving  lower  strengths  than  those  from  smaller  sections 
<£  the  same  metal.  * 

The  tenacity  of  gray  cast  iron  ranges  from  12,000  lb.  per  square  inch 
for  soft,  coarse-grained  irons  to  35,000  lb.*  per  square  inch  for  the  hard, 
doee-grained  irons.  Occasional  reports  are  found  of  low-carbon  cast 
irons  with  strengths  above  40,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  Anierican 
CommisMon  on  Metal  for  Cannon  in  1856  reported  a  maximum  value  of 
46,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  a  tenacity  of  47,500  lb.  per  square  inch 
has  been  reported  by  the  Wassioc  furnaces  of  New  York.*  Whit«  iron 
such  as  used  for  making  malleable  cast  iron  has  a  much  higher  strength 
than  gray  iron,  eommonly  varying  between  40,000  and  50,000  lb.  per 
square  ineh.  In  email  sections  the  strength  of  white  iron  may  reach 
60,000  or  70,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

TABLE  2.— TENSILE  STRENGTHS  AND  COMPOSITIONS  OF  STRONG  CAST 
IRONa     (PoRTEB) 


BvuMbv 

Cauon. 

Si. 

a. 

P. 

Mn, 

T«ill» 

Btnnvb 
ab./in.') 

ToUl. 

G.C. 

C.C. 

a  rwiin^ 

3. IS 
3.10 
3.23 
2.95 
3.06 
3.23 
3.25 
3.20 
3,00 

z.ih 

2.60 
3.52 
1.71 
3.18 
3.00 

2.50 
2.70 
2.16 
2.44 
2.2ft 
2.68 
2.76 
2.60 
2.28 

2.44 
1.40 
3.10 
.96 
2.05 
1.62 

.66 
.40 
1.08 
.51 
.90 
.55 
.50 
.70 
.72 

.63 
1.10 
.42 
.76 
1.13 
1.38 

.90 
1.91 
2,36 
1.83 
1.31 
1.96 
2.19 
1.25 
1.31 
1.66 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 

.94 
1.00 
1.63 

.98 
1.19 

.71 

.060 
.064 
.100 
.101 
low 
low 
0.70 
.066 
.066 
.063 
.070 
.075 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.056 
.058 

.49 
.33 
.  .65 
.91 
low 
low 

:S 

.70 
.72 
.70 
.60 
.44 
.30 
.29 
.43 
.41 
.64 

.30 
.74 
.24 
.55 
.83 
low 
low 

1.00 
.43 

•  .90 
.85 
.76 
.92 
.31 
.60 
.46 
.43 
.42 
.39 

R.  T.  Cimningham 

H  E.  IHiier 

31,890 
31,560 
36,860 
36,600 

34,944 
high 

G.  A.  Bhun  ' 

J.  A.  Murphy 

J.  A.  Murphy 

J.  A.  Murphy 

J.  A.  Murphy 

T.  D.  Wert 

36,000 
37,300 
30,400 
31,300 

T.  D.  Wert 

30,000 

T.  D.  Wert 

34,700 

T.  D.  Weil 

•  Jntt.  of  Civ.  Etxgr.,  Vol.  74,  p.  373. 
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Table  2  shows  the  analyses  and  tensile  strengths  of  a  number  of  stroi^ 
cast  irons  reported  by  various  authorities.  Another  set  of  data  on  tenacity 
and  comparative  hardness  of  high  grade  irons  made  and  tested  at  ttie 
Watertown  Arsenal  is  given  in  Table  3. 

TABUE  3.— COMPOSITION  AND  STRENGTH  OF  HIGH-GRADE  CAST  IRONS 
MADE  AT  THE  FOUNDRY  AT  THE  U.  8.  ARSENAL  AT  WATERTOWN, 
MASS-    TEST-SPECIMENS  GROOVED,     (fcp.  1894,  p.  247) 


c.....: 

Mait- 

SilieoD. 

Sulphur. 

PiKM- 

phonu. 

per  Sq'jo. 

Hud- 

Gnphi- 

Com- 
binnl. 

Cupola. 

Cupola 

Cupola. 

Cupola 

Cupola. 

Aii^fumace. . . . 

Cupola. 

Cupola. 

Air-fumaoe 

Cupola 

Cupola 

Air-lumace 

Air-fuanace. .  .  . 

Air>f umace 

Air-furnace 

Air-fumaoe 

Air-fumaoe. . . . 

CupoU 

Air-fumaoe 

2.440 
2.391 
2,487 
3,558 
2.279 
2.492 
2.393 
2.727 
2.058 
2,265 
2.890 
2.538 
2.770 
2.751 
2.638 
2.5n 
2.116 
2.826 
2.481 

0.900 
r.960 
C.744 
C.6W 
0.3W 
0.739 
0.432 
0.299 
0.778 
0.731 
0.458 
0.979 
0.256 
0.357 
0.634 
0.186 
0.640 
0.479 
0.087 

0.336 
0.342 
0.461 
0.451 
0.353 
0.448 
0.450 
0.462 
0,404 
0.468 
0.388 
0.348 
0.470 
0.435 
0.355 
0.361 
0.460 
0.361 
0.454 

1.137 
1.081 
1.6U 
1.212 
1.024 
1.231 
1.090 
1.363 
1.6C0 
1.2C7 
1.645 
1.310 
2.444 
1.908 
1.222 
1.146 
1.419 
1.062 
1.175 

0.113 
0.134 
0.118 
0.125 
0.118 
0.125 
0.140 
0.125 
0.115 
0.114 
0.IC5 
0.130 
0.110 
0.095 
0.090 
0.115 
0.125 
0.076 
0.120 

0.'572 
0.505 
0.621 
0.666 
0.496 
0.816 
0.497 
0.477 
0.619 
0.401 
0.487 
0.642 
0.587 
0.420 
0.766 
0.762 
0.678 
0.238 
0.673 

27,700 
27,990 
31,980 
32,400 
34,450 
32,980 
31,110 
31,810 
29,100 
30,750 
27,320 
26,480 
28,010 
29,120. 
28,620 
31,020 
31,140 
32,010 
31,990 

16-07 
15.20 
17.35 

16.83 
20.47 
18.09 

16.67 

11.08 
21,04 

17.44 

16.82 

TABLE  4.— COMPOSITION  OF  CAST  IRON  HAVING  A  HIGH  TENSILE 
STRENGTH.     (Tornbr) 


Woolwich 
E»p«i- 

18S8.' 

SilicOD 

Eipcri- 

ncnta, 
1885. 

BDMbaok  ItoDi.  ISSe. 

DumbutoD 
Inns. 

Wmbu 

IlOD. 

Avmcc 

} 

3S,000 

40,700 

3^.200 

37.200 

38.700 

37,000 

34^W0 

41,200 

37,«>0 

Qrmphitio  c«bon. 
ComWned  crbon. 

% 
2.fi» 

1,42 
0,39 

0.06 

% 

i.ea 

0.28 
0.03 

% 

0.3B 
l.» 

0-6fl 
0.06 

% 
0.68 

i,ao 

0.07 

% 

o.ez 

o.oe 

% 

0.40 

1,33 

% 
3.90 
0.38 
1.34 
I.OS 
0.14 
1.38 

% 
3.00 

o.»o 

1.48 

0.12 
t.3a 

% 

0.78 
1.81 
0.39 
O.OS 

% 
0.47S 

Phwphcmu 

o.sei 

1-0S7 

CoiH^lc 
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Some  teat  reaulta  on  excellent  cast  irons  reported  by  Turner  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  4.  ,         ' 

in  specifying  strength  for  sections  thicker  or  thinner  than  the  test- 
piece  by  which  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  to  be  gauged,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  effects  of  differences  in  cooling.  In  standard  Bpecificationa 
this  has  been  done.  Castings  have  been  grouped  into  three  classes: 
(1)  light — maximum  thickness  under  J  in.;  '(2)  medium — thickness 
between  }  in.  and  2  in. ;  (3)  heavy — minimum  thickness  over  2  in.  The 
following  minimum  strengths  for  test-pieces  like  .Fig.  3c,  Chapter  III, 


.ooce        .0010        .WIS 

ElongaUo 
FiQ.  10.— Streaa-diagrams  for  Gray  Cast  Iron  in  TenaioD.     {Tult  of  MetaU,  1890.) 


cut  from  1}  in.  round  bars  are  standard:     Light  castings  18,000,  medium 
castings  21,000,  and  heavy  casting  24,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

The  general  characteristics  of  stress-deformation  curves  for  gray 
cast  iron  are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  As  the  curves  show,  the  material  has  no 
well-defined  elastic  limit,  but  the  apparent  elastic  limit  determined  as 
suggested  in  Art.  11  is  found  at  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  ultimate 
strength,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  elastic  ratio  for  structural  steel 
and  wTOi^ht  iron.  The  stress-deformation  diagram  for  white  cast  iron  is  a 
straight  line.  Inasmuch  as  the  maximum  unit  deformation  of  cast  iron 
is  less  than  0.005,  it  cannot  be  gotten  from  a  tension  test  without  the 
use  of  an  accurate  extensometer.    Since  measurements  with  the  latter  are 
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impractical  in   commercial  work,  no  index  of  ductility  or  toug^uteoB  is 
furnished  by  a  tension  test  of  cast  iron. 

763.  The  cnishing  strenglfa  of  cast  iron  is  remarkably  high,  aad  it  is 
this  property  which  is  considerably  utilized  in  building  constructions.  Or- 
dinarily, owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  testing  machine  of  high  capacity, 
tests  of  the  crushing  strength  are  not  made.  Since  the  crushing  strength 
of  small  prisms  is  rarely  less  than  five  times  the  tensile  strength,  a  rou^ 
estimate  of  the  former  may  be  gotten  if  the  tenacity  is  known.  When 
tests  are  made  on  small  prisms  with  height  at  least  one  and  one-half 
times  the  least  lateral  dimension,  the  crushing  strength  will  range  fnxn 
35,000  lb.  per  square  indi  for  the 
soft  open-grained  gray  irons  to 
200,000  lb.  per  square  inch  ffH-  the 
hard  doee^rained  gray  irons. 
(See  also  Fig.  7.)  Machinery  gray 
iron  of  good  quahty  will  have  a 
crushing  strength  of  90,000  to 
150,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  White 
cast  iron  is  one  of  the  strongest 
metals  when  subjected  to  com- 
pression, and  often  has  a  strength 
of  250,000  to  275,000  lb.  per  square 
inch.  As  in  tensile  teste,  the  posi- 
Fio.  ll.-Average  Itenilta  of  Twenty-two  tio"  "^  ^^^  t«it-piece  in  the  cast- 
Compreaeion  Teata  an  Gun  Iimi.  (TeOt  ing  influences  the  compressive 
of  MetaU,  ISM.)  strength.      Pieces  cut  from  near 

the  surface  of  a  casting  are 
stronger  than  those  from  the  ioterior.  Specimens  from  small  castii^ 
are  stronger  than  those  from  large  castings  of  the  same  metal.  Sometimes 
variations  in  strength  due  to  these  causes  amount  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
smallest  values. 

The  stress-diagram  of  Fig.  11  is  representative  of  good  gray  iron  in 
compression,  being  the  average  of  results  from  twenty-two  tests  of  gun- 
iron.  The  specimens  were  10.5  in.  long  and  only  1  sq.in.  in  cross-section. 
Consequently  thay  all  failed  by  triple  flexure,  as  columns,  at  an  average 
stress  of  63,000  lb.  per  square  inch  before  the  true  crushing  strength  was 
reached.  (The  tensile  strength  of  this  iron  averaged  33,500  lb.  per  aquaie 
inch.) 

In  Table  5  are  given  the  results  of  available  tests  on  full-sise  cast  iroD 
columns.  The  very  low  strength  of  these  columns  is  noteworthy  and 
shows  the  necessity  for  testing  full-size  pieces,  rather  than  small  |Hisms, 
in  order  to  gauge  the  strength  of  large  members.  The  remarkable  discrep- 
ancy here  shown  between  the  crushing  strength  of  small  qtecimens  ot  cast 
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TABI^  5.— TESTS  OF  FULL-SIZE  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS 
(It«Bil!ts  of  Tests  made  at  PhcEiuxville,  Pa.,  by  New  Yortt  DepartmeDt  of  BuDdmga, 

1897) 


Number 
of 

Diuiwwt. 

ThioklUM 

DlMatsl, 

Aim  in 
Sqiun 

A«uJ 

Rwiiul 

I 

W^,'i;!r' 

I 

18 

1 

43.08 

190i 

30,830 

i.962 

38.341 

30,630 

U 

16 

u 

4».03 

190i 

27,120 

4.92 

38.668 

30,600 

B2 

15 

u 

49.03 

190i 

24,434 

4.92 

38.668 

30,600 

B4 

151 

u  ■ 

40.48 

100} 

25,182 

4.965 

38.318 

30,630 

(6) 

15 

m 

50.91 

1901 

35,436* 

4.936 

38.543 

30,610 

(6) 

16 

lA 

51.62 

190} 

40,411 

4.899 

38.834 

30,580 

XVI 

S 

1 

21.99 

160 

29,604 

2.60 

64.00 

28,370 

XVII 

8 

lA 

22.87 

160 

28,229 

2.486 

64.361 

28,340 

(7) 

6A 

lA 

17.64 

120 

25,805 

1.786 

67.180 

28,090 

(8) 

8A 

lA 

17.37 

120 

26,205 

1.805 

66.483 

28,150 

04 

8 

1 

17. OK 

147} 

25,960 

2.741 

63.903 

29,260 

F4 

9 

1 

25.  IK 

150 

21,181 

2.872 

52.226 

20,410 

D4 

12 

1 

34.68! 

163 

30.810 

3.006 

41.475 

30,350 

C2 

14 

* 

40.841 

159} 

25,401 

4.609 

34.661 

30,950 

REBtJLTa  or  THE  Watertown  Arsenal  Tebts 
(ReporU  for  1887  sod  1888) 


Numb*r 
Colli  ma. 

L«*t 

AppiDii- 

Am  in 

Lniltb 

Actual 

Ludpn 

of 
Gyrition 

l_ 

Bmkmg  Load 

by  Formul. 
P-34000--BS- 

990 

5.04 

0.98 

13.19 

131.6 

38,860 

2.11 

62 

28,640 

991 

5.90 

0.05 

12.27 

146.7 

43,350 

2.12 

69 

27,930 

992 

5.00 

0.86 

12.08 

150.0 

33,600 

1.77 

85 

26,620 

993 

4.74 

0.01 

11.75 

151.5 

26,840 

1.61 

94 

25,730 

904 

4.84 

0.01 

11.89 

128.6 

30,370 

1.63 

79 

27,060 

995 

4.87 

0.90 

11.80 

129.5 

29,830 

1.64 

79 

27,060 

906 

6.72 

0.66 

8.94 

127.6 

63,310 

2.12 

00 

28,720 

907 

2. 97 

0.87 

5.19 

118.5 

31,860 

.97 

122 

23,270 

908 

3.00 

0.88 

5.27 

118.7 

29,900 

.97 

122 

23,270 

900 

3.00 

0.00 

6.50 

118.4 

33,350 

.97 

123 

23,180 

1000 

4.27 

1. 00 

10.92 

84.6 

32,130 

1.31 

66 

28,280 

2000 

8.66 

1.36 

31.10 

157.0 

(25,720)* 

2.63 

60 

28,720 

2001 

7.87 

.  1.31 

26,33 

156.0 

(30,380)* 

2.37 

66 

28,160 

2002 

7,17 

1.16 

21.75 

156.0 

25,470 

2.16 

73 

27,640 

2003 

6.36 

1.13 

17.28 

156.0 

27,210 

1.89 

83 

26,650 

2004 

5.67 

0.77 

13.23 

156.4 

25,100 

1.71 

97 

25,360 
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iron  and  that  of  fuH-Bize  members  is  doubtless  due  to  hidden  defects 
such  as  shifted  cores,  blow-holes,  and  Begr^;ation.  Nevertheless  such 
defects  are  always  likely  to  be  present.    As  the  computations  in  the  table 


observed  results.  In  view  of  these  data  one  is  not  warranted  in  uang 
the  commonly  advocated  formulse  which  permit  much  higher  losde 
than  given  by  the  above  straight-line  formula.  Furthermore,  the  resulte 
emphasize  the  importance  of  carefully  calipering  cast-iron  columns  and 
pipes  in  order  that  variations  in  wall  thickness  due  to  shifting  of  cores  niay 
be  detected. 

764.  The  Transverse  Strength  of  Cost  Iron. — Transverse  tests  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  mechanical  tests  by  foundrymen.  The  test  has  found  much 
favor  because  the  specimens  are  quickly  and  inexpensively  prepared ;  the 
required  testing  machine  is  simple  and  readily  operated  by  inexperienced 
men,  and  the  results  measure  both  strength  and  toughness.  Tests  are 
commonly  made  on  the  standard  "arbitration  bar,"  which  is  a  cylinder 
li  in.  in  diameter  and  15  in.  long.  Strength  is  measured  by  the  center 
load  which  this  bar  will  carry  on  a  12-in.  span.  An  approximate  measure 
of  toughness  is  foimd  by  roughly  estimating  the  energy  of  rupture  from 
half  of  the  product  of  the  maximum  load  times  the  corresponding  deflec- 
tion. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  of  cast  iron  is  not  ordinarily  computed  in 
the  foundry,  but  it  forms  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  comparing  bais 
of  the  same  shape  which  differ  slightly  in  size.  Comparisons  caimot 
well  be  made  between  bars  differing  considerably  in  size  or  in  shape, 
since  the  rate  of  cooling  causes  radical  changes  in  the  grain  structure  of 
the  interior.  Variations  in  the  moduli  of  rupture  of  square  bars  due  to 
differences  in  area  and  in  sihcon  content  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Square 
bars,  in  general,  exhibit  a  slightly  higher  modulus  of  rupture  than  round 
bars  of  equal  area.  In  a  scries  of  152  tests  by  a  conirittee  of  the 
A.8.M.E.*  in  which  bars  J  in.  and  1  in.  square  and  round  bars  of  equal 
area  were  broken,  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  square  tars  averaged 
about  5  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  round  bars.  Variations  in  the 
modulus  of  rupture  due  to  diiTerences  in  shape  of  cross-sections  are  illus- 
trated in  Table  1,  Chapter  III.  Machined  bars  are  generally  weaker 
than  unmachined  specimens.  Tumbling  in  a  rattler  materially  improves 
the  strength  and  increases  the  hardness  of  the  skin.  Bars  cast  horizon- 
tally are  strongest  when  the  load  is  applied  agajnst  the  cope  face. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  varies  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  a  quar- 
ter times  the  tensile  strength  in  solid  rectangular  sections.  (Fch-  the 
causes  of  this  discrepancy,  see  Art.  27.)  A  comparison  of  the  moduli  of 
•  Tram.  Am.  Soc.  M.E.,  Vol.  16,  p.  642, 1066;  Vd,  17,  p.  675. 
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rupture  and  tensile  strengths  of  round  bars  of  machinery  iron  is  given  in 
Table  6.* 

TABLE  6.— A   COMPARISON   OF   THE   RESULTS   OF  TRANSVERSE   AND 

TENSILE  TESTS  ON  GRAY  CAST  IRON.     (Mathews) 

Each  result  repreaenta    nin6  tests.    The    atoudard  threaded-end  tensile  specimens 

were  turned  from  portions  of  bars  tasted  transversely 
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1936 
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1425 

44,700 

11.2 

1.75 

2.0 

12 

2900 

45,500 

13.4 
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1.87 
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1835 

43,200 

9.5 
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3.2 

1.78 

24 

1265 

39,700 

7.6 

1.63 

2.5 

12 

2880 

45,200 

6.4 

1 
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1.83 

18 

1906 

44,900 

16.7 

\    24,660 

7.5 

1.82 

24 

1400 

44,000 

17.6 

' 

1.78 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  these  irons  averages 
about  1.8  times  the  tensile  strength;  furthermore,  that  the  maximum 
variation  in  the  results  is  much  greater  for  the  transverse  tests  than 
for  the  tensile  tests.     For  Math-        u 
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ews'  tests  the  tensile  strength  is 
approximately  8.5,  13,  and  IS 
times  the  averse  center  loads 
on  the  12,  18  and  24-in.  spans, 
respectively. 

.The  effect  of  variation  in 
span  on  the  modulus  of  rupture 
is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  Chapter  III. 
Fig.  12  shows  that  the  energy 
of  rupture  per  cubic  inch  de- 
creases as  the  span  is  increased. 
Here  the  energy  of  rupture  was 
aptH^ximated  by  taking  half  the 
product  of  the  maximum  load 
times  the  corresponding  deflection  and  dividii^  by  the  volume  of  the 
specimen  between  the  supports.  Thick  sections  will,  in  general,  have 
lower  eiiergies  of  rupture  per  unit  volume  than  thin  ones. 

•  Compiled  from  Mathews'  testa,  see  f  roc.  aJ.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  299.  •* 
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Id  Fig.  13  are  ehown  autographic  streas-diagrams  of  four  kindB  of  cut 
iron.  The  teste  were  made  on  bars  \  in.  square  aad  12  in.  long.  llMy 
all  withstood  a  load  of  450  lb.  at  the  center,  which  gives  a  modulus  of 
rupture  of  64,800  lb.  per  square  inch.  Owing  to  the  great  differenoes  in 
ultimate  deflection,  however,  their  resistances  to  shock  vary  greatly. 
By  computing  the  areas  under  the  load-deflection  curves  hoA  dividii^ 
by  the  volume  of  the  test-^iece  between 
supports,  we  find  their  resistances  are 
10.0,  21.5,  28.9  and  35.1  in.lb.  per  cubic 
inch.  For  these  four  cases,  the  greatest 
error  which  would  arise,  due  to  approid- 
matii^  the  energy  of  rupture  by  the 
method  previously  outlined,  is  16  per 
cent. 

In  the  form  of  the  standard  arbi- 
tration bar,  gray  iron  should  have  a 
mftrimiim  deflection  of  at  least  0.1  in. 
The  minimum  center  loads  Aould  be 
2500,  2900  and  3300  lb.  for  light,  medium 
and  heavy  castings,  req>ectively.  These 
requirements,  which  are  standard  *  in 
this  country,  are  equivalent  to  a  demand 
for  enetgien  of  rupture  fA  8.5,  9.8  and 
11.2  in.lb.  per  cubic  inch  for  these  grades 
of  metal.  Good  gray  iron  qjeciniens  (rf 
round  or  square  section  under  1^  aq.in. 
in  area  should  have  a  modulus  of  rupture 
-~^i    of  at  least  45,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

766.  Tbemoduhuof  elasticity  of  cast 

Fio.  13.-Cro»4x^dmg  Autographio  j„„  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  j^^  gt^gj^ 

Streas  Diagramfl  of  Four  Kinda  of   ,     . ,  .  _.  ■.    jlv  in* 

Cast  Iror^U  of  Equal  Strength.    !'»  ^^  "^f*^  »*  <^^  markedly  from 

(Keep,  TTan*.A.S.M.E.,Val.\7,  all  rdled  iron  or  steel  which,  ahhou^ 

p.  677.)  varying  greatly  in   ultimate    strengUi, 

shows  little  variation  in  stiSneBS.    Prom 

the  curves  of  Fig.  7  it  appears  that  the  stiffness  and  atrength  vary 

in   the  same   way.     Inasmuch  as  the  streas-diagruus  for  cast  inm 

are  not  straight  lines  the  modulus  may  be   calculated  by  dividing 

the  working  unit  stress  by  the   corresponding  unit   deformation.     (See 

Art.  517.)     If  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch  be  the  stress  used  to  enter 

such  diagrams,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  iox  good  gray  cast  iron  will  gen> 

erally  vary  between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.    StnMig 

irons  occasionally  have  moduli  of  20,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.    The 

'  See  SpeciScatioos  ot  the  A.S.T.M.  bud  Am.  Foimdxyiocai'B  Abmc. 
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modulus  for  white  cast  ircoi  ia  considerably  higher,  oommonJy  20,000,000 
to  25,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Cast  iron  appears  to  have  the  same 
modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension,  compression  and  cross-bending. 

766.  Shock  Restetance  of  Cast  Iron. — ^With  the  exception  of  tests  on  car 
wheels,  few  impact  tests  of  cast  iron  are  made.  The  resistance  to  shock 
is  geneiaUy  calculated  from  the  energy  of  rupture  in  the  cross-bending 
test  Where  castings  are  likely  to  receive  hard  usage  the  impact  test  is 
v&loaJile,  eq)ecia]ly  if  phosphorus  or  sulphur  run  high  in  the  iron.  Good 
quality  of  gray  iron  is  standard  arbitration  specimens  will  exhibit  an  energy 
of  rupture  of  12  to  20  in.-lb.  per  cubic  inch. 

7S7.  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  hi  Shear  and  Torsion. — Occasionally  thin 
caatingB  are  punched,  and  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  shearing  strength 
of  cast  iron  is  valuable.  Unfortunately  there  is  httle  data  on  this  prop- 
erty. G.  Fremont  records  *  267  tests  in  which  he  compared  the  trans- 
verse bending  strengths  (Sm)  with  the  shearing  strengths  (<S,)  for  a  wide 
variety  of  machinery  cast  irons.  His  bending  tests  were  made  on  rect- 
angular prisms  0.32  in.  thick,  0.4  in.  wide  and  supported  over  a  1.2  in. 
span;  and  the  shear  tests  were  made  on  fragments  of  the  prisms  used 
in  the  bending  tests.  Fremont's  repfnt  contains  values  of  S,  varying 
from  11,400  to  32,700  lb.  per  square  inch  and  he  states  that  good  machin* 
ay  von  diould  have  a  shearing  strength  above  25,6C0  lb.  per  square  inch. 
From  the  diagram  in  his  report  the  mean  ratio  of  iS,  to  iSm  is  1  to  2.6. 

Franont  beheves  that  the  shear  test  of  cast  iron  is  very  .useful  and  has 
devised  a  very  unique  form  of  test.  He  secures  a  cylindrical  specimen 
0.3  in.  in  dianteter  from  the  casting  by  a  core  drill.  He  then  fashions  the 
cylinder  into  a  square  test  bar  0.2  in.  on  a  side  and,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  nearest  the  surface  of  the  casting,  he  shears  off  pieces  at  intervals  of 
0.12  in.  By  this  method  he  readily  secures  a  bar  which  truly  represents  the 
casting  and  also  determines  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  casting.  Since 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  bored  in  the  casting  is  only  0.56  in.,  the  structural 
damage  to  the  casting  due  to  sampling  would  in  many  cases  be  negligible. 

A  few  tests  on  the  shearing  strengths  of  three  grades  of  machinery 
iron  are  summarised  in  the  table  below.  The  shear  specimens  were  approx- 
imately I  in.  thick  and  between  }  and  }  in.  in  width.  They  were  tested 
in  double  shear  in  the  Johnson  shear  toed,  Art.  56.  Each  result  rei»e- 
sents  two  tests. 


Kind  of  Cm«t  Iron. 

BiIhII  Hudnen  No. 

Sh™rin,^S»r«nrl- 

92 

150 
217 

•  Proc.  A.I.T.M.,  Vlth  Congrese,  VI*. 
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Under  torsion,  cast  iron  fails  through  weakness  in  tension,  the  plane 
of  failure  making  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  bar. 
Round  bars  of  good  quality  of  gray  cast  iron  ^  in.  to  J  in.  in  diameter  should 
exhibit  a  computed  twisting  strength  (S,)  of  35,000  to  45,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Three  bars  of  a  good  grade  of  machinery  iron  l\  in.  in  diam- 
eter tested  by  J.  B.  Kommera  •  had  a  tensile  strength  of  29,000  lb.  per 
square  inch  and  a  computed  twisting  strength  of  33,800  lb.  per  square  inch. 
(Computed  by  formula  16,  Art.  23.)  The  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
torsion  for  the  three  bars  varied  from  6,430,000  to  8,220,000  lb.  per 
square  inch. 

From  four  test«  on  hollow  cylinders  0.66  in.  in  outer  diameter  and  0.05 
in.  thick  made  of  iron  No.  2  (see  above  table)  the  computed  twisting 
strength  averaged    31,500  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the  tensile  strenglh 
25,000  lb.  per  square  inch.     Since  these  cylinders  were  very  thin,  the  con> 
puted  twisting  strength  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  actual  unit 
stress  on  the  outside  fibers.     There- 
fore, for  this  iron  the  actual  shearing 
strength  in  torsion  was  about  (^3  per 
cent    of   the    transverse    shearing 
strength  and   126  per  cent  of  the 
tensile  strength. 

768.  Shrinkage   Stresses.— The 
shrinkage  of  cast  iron  after  it  crj's- 
tallizes  is  so  great  that,  if  not  pro- 
vided for,  it  causes  excessive  defor- 
mations which   may  develop  verj- 
great  stresses,  even  to  rupture.    Tbe 
Fig.  14.— Shrinkage  Stresses  in  Cast  Iron     heavier  or  the  thicker  the  casting  the 
Cannon  11  in.  thick.    {Te^ts  of  MeUU..)      greater  are  these  shrinkage  Stresses. 
These  have  been  studied  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  guns,  and  one  such  analysis 
is  shown  in  Fig.  14.     Here  the  metal  was  over  11  in.  thick.     Theouterand 
inner  surfaces  cooled  first,  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage  of  the  interior  put 
these  parts  in  compression.     But  since  the  total  internal  stress  across  any 
diametral  section  must  be  zero,  there  being  no  externa!  force  acting,  it 
follows  that  the  total  tensile  stress  must  equal  the  total  compressive  stress. 
These  were  all  found  directly  by  cutting  off  a  zone  included  between  two 
transverse  sections,  and  by  cutting  this  up  into  a  series  of  concentric  rings  as 
shown  by  the  dashed  lines  in  Fig.  14.    Before  cutting  these,  four  diam- 
eters of  each  ring  were  carefully  measured,  and  these  same  diameters  were 
again  measured  after  cutting  out.     An  increase  in  mean  diameter  indicated 
♦  See  paper  on  torsional  strengths  of  various  sections  of  cast  iron  in  Am.  Machini^ 
Vol.  40,  p.  941. 
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an  initial  compression,  and  vice  versa,  the  initial  stresses  being  found  front 
the  equation 

S'=tE, 

where  iS=unit  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
f= proportionate  change  in  circumference; 
£= modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 

In  this  way  the  stress-diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  14  were  computed  and 
drawn  by  J.  B.  Johnson  from  the  data  furnished  in  tho  original  report. 
It  indicates  that  the  interior  surface  was  under  an  initial  compressive  stress 
of  some  7000  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  outer  surface  of  some  13,500  lb.  per 
square  inch;  while  the  interior  was  under  a  tenaile  stress  of  some  2000  lb. 
per  square  inch.  Evidently  the  tension  and  compression  areas  on  these 
diagrams  must  equal  each  other.  This  is  a  very  simple  illustration  of  such 
shrinkage  stresses,  because  of  its  simple  and  symmetrical  form.  In  com- 
plex forms  it  would  be  impossible  to  study  or  predict  the  character  of  these 
stresses.  They  are  evidently  less  when  all  parts  are  made  of  approximately 
the  same  thickness. 

769.  Strengtti  of  Cast  Iron  Increased  by  Shocks.- — Mr.  A.  E.  Outer- 
bridge  has  shown  "  that  castings  whith  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  shocks  or  blows  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  stronger  under  a  static  load 
and  over  20  per  cent  stronger  under  impact  than  they  are  before  receiving 
such  treatment.  He  attributes  this  result  to  a  sort  of  molecular  rearrange- 
ment by  which  the  cooling  stresses  are  relieved.  In  other  words,  such 
treatment  is  equivalent  to  an  annealing  process.  However,  Keep  has 
shown  that  this  increase  in  strength  is  due  to  a  dcnsification  of  the  surface 
produced  by  a  smoothing  and  pccning  action  of  hammer  or  tumbling 
barrel,  t 

770.  Seasoning  Cast  Iron. — If  castings  arc  allowed  to  age  for  several 
months  before  machining,  the  initial  stresses  caused  by  unequal  con- 
traction in  cooling  may  be  somewhat  relieved.  Such  relief  is  proi)ably 
due  to  molecular  readju-stmcnts.  Advantage  of  the  improvement  due 
to  seasoning  is  taken  by  concerns  mahing  casting  which  must  be  accu- 
rately shaped  or  planed  to  a  true  surface. J 

771.  Effect  of  Repeated  Heating  on  Cast  Iron.— Outerbridge  §  has  shown 
that  cast  irons  having  high  contents  of  graphite  and  sihcon  swell  markedly 
in  volume,  weaken,  and  finally  crack  when  repeatedly  heated  lietwoen 
1400  and  1600°  F.  With  white  irons  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur. 
However,  the  brittlencss  and  eirtreme  hardness  of  white  iron  make  it  of 

•  TraTu.Am.  Imt.  Min.  Engr.,  Vol,  26,  p.  176. 

t  Traia.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engr.,  Vol.  19,  p.  366. 

X  See  paper  by  R.  Moldenke  before  In»t.  o}  Min.  Engr-,  Feb.,  1017. 

i  Ttom.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engr.,  Vol.  35,  p.  223. 
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little  value  for  heat  resifiting  caatinga.  When  c&atmgs  are  likely  to  be 
severely  heated,  expansion  troubles  can  be  considerably  reduced  by  using 
a  fine-grained  dense  gray  m>n,  low  in  graphite.  If  castings  are  contin* 
ually  exposed  to  such  high  temperatures,  steel  is  a  better  material  than 
cast  iron. 

hallbable  cast  iroif 
Natubb  and  Ihpobtance 

772.  Nature. — White  cast  iron  of  suitable  composition  can  be  rendeml 
somewhat  malleable  and  ductile,  and  very  greatly  toughened  by  surround- 
ing it  with  a  suitable  packing  material  and  annealing  at  a  bright  red  heat 
for  several  days.  The  iron  before  annealing  should  have  all  of  its 
carbon  in  combined  form,  but  the  silicon,  sulphur,  and  manganese  con- 
tents must  be  bo  adjusted  that  the  annealing  may  be  accomplished  at 
temperatures  just  above  the  critical  range  (1300  to  1500"  F.).  By  the 
heat  treatment  the  combined  carbon  ia  transformed  into  a  special  type  of 
graphitic  carbon,  called  temper  carbon.  The  temper  carbon  is  made  up 
of  finer,  more-rounded,  and  more-unifonnly  disseminated  grains  than  the 
graphite  of  gray  cast  iron. 

If  the  packing  material  is  loose  and  the  furnace  gases  strongly  oxidis- 
ing, practically  all  of  the  carbon  will  be  removed  from  the  outer  lays' 
of  iron,  the  percentage  removed  decreasing  toward  the  center  of  the 
casting.  In  American  practice  the  entire  annealing  period  is  only  five 
or  six  days  and  the  carbon  removal  is  small.  Examination  of  a  fractured 
cross-section  of  malleable  cast  iron  reveals  a  thin  white  shell  of  impute 
carbonless  iron  about  V*  ^o  A  i"'  thick  surrounding  a  black  core  in  which 
the  grains  of  temper  carbon  are  imprisoned  among  crystals  of  iron  (ferrite). 
The  color  of  the  core  in  the  fractured  casting  gives  rise  to  the  name  blade 
heart.  In  Europe  the  annealing  process  is  carried  on  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  for  a  considerably  longer  time.  This  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  much  thicker  shell  of  decarburized  iron,  and  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  total  carbon  than  in  American  practice.  The  castings  so  produced 
have  a  white  heart,  and  are  coarser  grained  and  somewhat  less  strong  than 
black-heart  castings.  By  providing  chills  it  is  possible  to  make  much 
thicker  castings  with  the  black-heart  process  than  with  the  white  heart, 
the  latter  being  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  sections  under  }  in.  in 
thickness. 

In  strength,  mallcabb  cast  iron  is  considerably  superior  to  gr^  cast 
iron  but  inferior  to  steel  castings.  It  is  very  much  toiler  than  gray 
iron  and,  when  well  made,  compares  favorably  with  cast  steel.  Owing  to 
lower  melting  temperature  white  cast  iron  shrinks  slightly  less  than  steel 
and  in  the  annealing  process  an  expansion  takes  place,  due  to  the  separa- 
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ti<m  of  the  temper  carbm,  which  makea  the  net  shrinkage  of  malleable 
cast  iroD  about  the  same  as  gray  cast  uy)d.  Malleable  castings  are  in 
genera!  somewhat  smoother  and  freer  from  blowholes  than  steel  castings, 
and  also  more  resistant  to  corrosion. 

773.  Importance  of  Malleable  Cast  Iron. — On  accomit  of  good  strength, 
high  toughness,  and  moderate  cost,  malleable  cast  iron  is  much  used  for 
a  large  variety  of  small  castings.  About  one-half  of  the  million  tons 
of  m&Ueable  cast  iron  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  is  used  by 
railroads  on  roUii^  stock  for  car  couplers,  journal  boxes,  brake  wheels, 
levers,  door  fasteners,  hinges,  pipe  hangers,  etc.  A  large  tonnage  is  used 
in  making  parts  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  while  most 
of  the  remainder  is  used  for  pipe  fittings,  stove  plate,  hardware,  orna- 

'  meDtal  castings  and  cheap  tools.  About  two  hundred  foundries  in 
the  United  States  produce  several  times  as  much  nuUleable  cast  iron  aa 
is  made  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

THB   MAKUVACTTntE   OF   MALLEABLE   CaBT   IbON 

774.  Melting  tiie  Charge. — The  cupola,  the  air-furnace  and  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  are  the  types  of  furnaces  most  used  for  melting  the  charge. 
Baby  Bessemer  converters  and  crucibles  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  and  the  electric  furnace  is  also  forcing  its  way  into  this  field. 

The  principal  use  of  the  cupola  in  malleable  iron  works  is  for  making 
small  castii^.  The  process  is  run  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  smelting 
gray  cast  iron  excepting  that  a  larger  proportion  of  fuel  is  required  in  order 
that  the  white  iron,  which  is  less  fluid  than  gray,  may  be  very  hot  when 
poured.  The  composition  of  pig  iron  for  such  castings  according  to 
Moldeoke  should  be  about  as  follows:  Sibcon  1.00  to  1.50,  manganese 
-<0.60,  phosphorus  <0.225  and  sulphur  <0.05  per  cent.  Small  amounts 
of  pig  iron  and  sprues  are  charged  between  thin  layers  of  coke  or  anthra- 
cite coal.  Malleable  or  steel  scrap  cannot  be  advantageously  used  in 
this  type  of  furnace.  Iron  is  run  continuously  from  the  tap  hole  into 
ladles  and  poured  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  cupola  is  the  cheapest  in 
instsllation,  in  upkeep  and  in  operation,  and  the  quickest  smelting  process 
in  general  use.  However,  owing  to  contact  between  the  fuel  and  the 
iron  and  lack  of  means  of  control,  burnt  metal  is  sometimes  produced. 
Furthermore,  the  anneahng  temperature  required  for  cupola  iron  is  higher 
than  for  the  air-furnace  or  open-hearth  product. 

The  air-furnace  is  used  most  in  this  country  for  making  malleable 
oEkstings.  It  is  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate  than  the  open-hearth, 
although  requiring  a  slightly  longer  time  for  smelting.  It  may  be  built 
in  a  wide  variety  of  sizes,  and  can  be  operated  discontinuously  without 
Impturing  the  quality  of  the  iron.     One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  air- . 
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furnace  operation  is  the  possibility  of  burning  the  thin  portioDB  of  the  bath 
and  consequent  production  of  weak  metal.  By  proper  use  of  the  air- 
furnace  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  very  good  grade  of  malleable  iron  with 
less  skill  than  required  to  run  an  open-hearth  furnace.  The  charge  of 
metal  for  the  air-fumace  consists  of  pig  iron,  white-iron  scrap,  and  malle- 
able scrap.  When  necessary  to  reduce  carbon  to  proper  limits  (2.25 
to  3.00  per  cent)  a  small  proportion  of  steel  or  wrought  iron  scrap  is  added 
after  the  pig  iron  has  melted.  For  heavy  castings  the  silicon  content 
in  the  pig  iron  is  run  lower  than  indicated  for  cupola  iron  in  order  to 
avoid  mottling  of  the  hard  iron  castings.  Fig.  6  indicates  ranges  in  car- 
bon and  silicon  contents  in  hard  iron  for  making  different  grades  of  mal- 
leable cast  iron. 

The  open-hearth  furnace  (or  malleable  iron  is  built  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  in  steel  making,  but  in  smaller  sizes.  With  the 
open-hearth  furnace  the  charge  of  metal  ia  similar  to  that  used  in  the  air 
furnace.  The  fuel,  however,  is  usually  producer  gas  and  air,  both  of 
which  are  separately  heated  by  passage  through  hot  checker  works  before 
they  enter  the  furnace.  Natural  gas  and  vaporized  fuel  oil  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  producer  gas.  Although  the  most  costly  process  on  account 
of  high  cost  of  installation,  upkeep  and  skilled  labor  for  operation,  the  open- 
bcarth  furnace  provides  well-controlled  melting  conditions  and  furnishes 
the  best  malleable  cast  iron. 

77S.  Molding  and'  Casting. — Because  of  the  lack  of  fluidity  in  white 
cast  iron  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  chills,  patterns  must  be  provided 
with  large  runners  and  sprues.  This  should  be  done  in  order  that  the  tnetai 
may  be  rapidly  poured,  also  in  order  that  a  good  head  of  metal  may  be 
provided  to  keep  the  mold  full  during  solidification.  Owing  to  the  high 
shrinkage  of  white  cast  iron  about  double  the  allowance  ordinarily  made 
for  gray  iron  patterns  must  be  made  in  patterns  for  malleable  iron.  Con- 
sequently more  care  must  be  taken  about  joining  thin  and  heavy  parts. 
Suitable  chills  are  often  required  to  cool  heavy  sections  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  make  the  iron  white  and  to  avoid  excessive  shrinkage  strains 
at  junctions  with  thin  parts. 

The  molds  used  for  malleable  cast  iron  are  similar  to  those  made 
for  gray  castings  but,  owing  to  the  number  of  castings  made  from  the  same 
pattern,  there  is  a  better  opportunity  for  the  effective  use  of  molding 
machines  and  core-making  machines.  Aletal  molds,  on  account  of  the 
chilling  action  which  they  eXert,  are  also  successfully  used  for  malleable 
castings. 

In  casting,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  white  iron  be  poured  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  render  it  fluid;  yet,  on  account  of  danger 
of  burning,  the  metal  cannot  be  held  too  long  in  the  furnace.  The  narrow 
range  of  pouring  temperature  makes  it  necessary,  therefore,   to  have 
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the  metal  handled  and  cast  very  promptly  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  white 
lieat. 

After  the  white  castings  have  cooled  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  sand 
and  cleaned  by  the  methods  used  for  gray  castings.  They  are  then 
trimmed  of  sprues,  ground  smooth,  where  necessary,  and  sorted. 

776.  The  annealing  of  the  white  castings  is  an  exceedingly  important 
operation  in  the  production  of  good  malleable  castings.  The  hard  castings 
are  carefully  packed  in  rectangular  boxes,  called  saggars,  which  are  16  by  24 
inches  in  plan  and  a  foot  high.  Mill  scale  from  wrought-iron  squee^rs 
and  silicious  slag  are  often  mixed  to  form  the  packing  material.  Hematite 
and  pulverized  magnetic  ore  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Leasman 
and  Storey's  *  experimente  show  that  the  oxidizing  character  of  the 
packing  material  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  dccarburization  of  the 
iron,  but  that  such  change  is  due  to  the  penetration  of  carbon  dioxide 
generated  in  the  furnace.  The  permeability  of  the  packing  to  this  gas  is 
therefore  the  important  factor  in  determining  the  carbon  content  in  the 
skin  of  the  castings. 

Thie  Bf^gars  are  stacked  4  deep  in  an  annealing  furnace,  which,  in 
form  and  in  principle  of  operation  resembles  a  rectangular  down-draft 
brick  kiln.  Gas,  coa!  or  oil  is  used  to  slowly  heat  the  annealing  furnace 
until  the  temperature  of  the  castings  is  above  the  critical  range.  Storey 
states  the  hitter  is  between  700  and  775*  C.  The  temperature  is  held  just 
above  this  range  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours  and  then  the  castings 
should  be  cooled  very  slowly  until  well  below  the  critical  temperature. 
For  black-heart  castings  about  five  days  are  required  for  annealing. 

After  removal  from  the  saggars,  the  malleable  castings  are  placed 
in  a  rattler,  which  is  partly  filled  with  bits  of  discarded  malleable  castings, 
and  cleaned.  They  are  then  given  whatever  finishing  is  necessary.  If 
crooked  they  are  straightened  but  without  heating. 

Constitution  and  Phopbrties  op  Malleable  Cast  Ibon 

777.  Composition  and  Constitution. — Good  black-heart  malleable  ca-^t- 
ings  will  generally  contain  about  2.0  to  2.8  per  cent  of  temper  carbon,  0.25 
to  1.25  per  cent  of  silicon,  manganese  under  0.30  per  cent,  sulphur  below 
0.5  per  cent,  and  phosphorus  under  0.25  per  cent.  The  higher  percentages 
of  silicon  are  in  most  cases  to  be  found  only  in  small  castings.  For 
intricate  patterns  where  fluidity  of  the  molten  metal  is  of  great  importance 
phosphorus  may  run  to  0.3  per  cent. 

If  the  annealing  is  properly  done  no  combined  carbon  will  be  found 
and  the  entire  structure  will  consist  of  two  main  elements,  ferrite  and  tem- 
per carbon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15a.     Such  castings  should  possess  maximum 
*  See  account  of  experiments  at  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Foundry,  Vol.  42,  p.  474t 
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Fia.  15. — Photomicrographa  of  Good 
and  Bad  Malleable  Iron  (X70). 


ductility.  If  the  annealing  period  ia  too 
short  or  the  temperature  too  low,  cemen* 
tite  will  be  present  in  addition  to  fenite 
and  temper  carbon  and  the  castings  will 
be  more  brittle,  although  they  may  be 
stronger  than  the  fully  annealed  iron. 
When  the  castings  are  cooled  too  r^idly 
after  correct  annealing,  the  structure 
shows  the .  temper  carbon  embedded  in 
fenite  which  is  in  turn  surrounded  by 
pearlite,  Fig.  156.  With  too  low  anneal- 
ing temperature  followed  by  rapid  cooling 
the  structure  consists  of  cementite  par- 
ticles embedded  in  pearlite  masses  with 
more  or  less  temper  carbon  imprisoned 
in  ferrite.  *  Such  iron  is  likely  to  be  very 
brittle  and  non-uniform. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
iron  is  of  proper  constitution  a  small 
rectangular  lug  is  cast  on  the  wc»-k. 
After  annealing  the  lug  is  broken  off  with 
a  hammer,  the  toughness  of  the  iroo 
judged  by  the  energy  required  to  remove 
the  lug,  and  the  fracture  examined.  Good 
black-heart  iron  will  show  a  very  thin 
white  skin  from  ^  to  A  i"-  in  thickness 
surrounding  a  bluish  black  or  black  core. 
The  core  should  present  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance and  be  free  frcHn  shrink  cavities 
or  white  crystals. 

778.  Testing  of  Malleable  Cast  Jsca.— 
In  the  foundry,  the  breaking  of  hard  cast- 
ings to  determine  whethw  the  iron  is 
mottled  or  white  and  the  lug  test  of  the 
malleablized  iron  are  the  principal  me- 
chanical tests.  It  is  eustomaiy  with 
more  important  work  to  run  both  tensile 
and  transverse  tests.  For  t^e  fc«mer  a 
bar  shaped  about  Uke  Fig.  3/,  Chapter 
III,  with  a  minimum  diameter  of  J  in. 
is  specified.  Recent  specifications  of  the 
A.S.T.M.  demand  a  tensile  strength  of 
38,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  an  elon- 
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gatioD  of  5  per  cent  in  2  in.  For  the  traDsveree  teste  rectai^ular  bars  }, 
I  and  I  in.  deep,  1  in.  wide,  and  14  in.  long  are  supported  over  a  12-in. 
span.  These  bars  must  withstand  center  loads  (^  900,  1400  and  2000  lb., 
respectively.  The  maximuoi  deflections  for  the  j,  |  and  }  in.  bars  must 
not  be  teas  than  1},  1,  and  }  in.  respectively.  Moduli  of  rupture  cor- 
responding to  the  above  loads  range  from  64,800  to  64,000  lb.  per  square 
inch  and  the  enei^es  of  rupture  (by  approximate  method)  from  93.6  to 
83.3  in.-lb,  per  cubic  inch. 

A  simple  test  for  toughness  and  ductility,  which  seems  to  have  found 
some  favor  in  the  foundry,  is  the  curling  test.  This  test  is  made  on 
a  wedge  6  in.  long,  1  in.  wide,  and  tapering  from  J  in.  to  jV  in.  in  thick- 
ness, which  has  been  cast  and  annealed  with  the  given  heat.  The  thin 
et^e  of  the  wedge  is  bent  over  with  a  hand  hammer.  It  is  then  gripped 
rigidly  at  the  thick  end  and  held  thin  edge  up  under  a  drop  hammer. 
The  hammer  is  dropped  on  the  specimen  from  a  constant  height  giving 
blows  of  70  ft. -lb.  each.     These  cause  the  specimen  to  curl  into  a  spiral. 
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FlQ.  16.— The  Effect  of  Size  of  Specimen  oa  Strength 'ttf  Malleable  and  White  Cast 
IroDS.     (Hathaw&y.) 


Lack  of  ductility  is  signified  by  cracking  of  the  wedge,  tou^mess  by  the 
number  of  blows  required  to  break  it.* 

779.  Hechanical  Properties  of  Malleable  Cast  Inm. — Good  black-heart 
Dialleable  iron  will  have  a  tensile  strength  of  40,000  to  50,000  lb.  per 
square  inch  with  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  per  cent 
reduction  in  area  is  quite  variable,  usually  being  between  5  and  15  per  cent 
for  good  iron.  In  compression,  the  strength  of  small  prisms  of  good 
iron  (load  line  paraUel  to  skin)  will  range  from  100,000  to  150,000  lb.  per 


*  Deecribed  by  £.  Touceda  in  Fomdnj,  Vol  43,  p.  13. 
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square  inch.  Compression  testa  on  struts  *  where  the  ratio  of  I :  d = 15  : 1 
show  that  such  pieces  buckle  like  wrou^t  iron  at  an  average  unit  stress 
of  about  30,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Fig.  16  shows  the  effect  of  variation 
in  size  of  croes-eection  on  the  strength  of  round  specimens  for  both  white 
cast  iron  and  malleable  cast  iron  made  by  the  air  furnace,  open  hearth  and 
cupola  processes,  t  All  specimens  representing  a  given  kind  <rf  furnace 
were  taken  from  one  melt.  Bach  point  on  the  rfifteiwn  represents  two 
or  more  tests. 

TABLE  7.— MALLEABLE  CAST  ffiON 

,    COMPOSITION     (UNANNBVUJSD     AND     AMNBAIXD)     AND     PHTHICAL     FBOPKBTIES 


■  C.  H.  Day  in  Am.  Machinist,  Vol.  29,  pt  1,  p.  458;  also  see  report  by  Miner  and 
Blalie  in  Railway  Age,  Vol.  31,  p.  68. 

t  From  a  thesis  by  W.  Hathaway,  1912,  Univeiwty  of  fl 
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Table  7  shows  results  of  tensile  tests  and  analyses  for  a  large  number 
of  tests  by  H.  R.  Stanford.  In  Stanford's  testa  the  specimens  were  plain 
cylinders  ^  in,  in  diameter  while  those  used  by  Hathaway  for  tensile  tests 
were  proportioned  like  Fig.  3/,  Chapter  III.  Stanford  reports  five  tests 
on  bars  which  were  turned  down  until  the  cross-section  had  two-thirds  of 
the  are^  of  tbe.original  piece,  Fig.  17.  From  these  tests  it  appears  that 
the  strength  of  the  skin  was  twice  as  great  as  the  tenacity  of  the  interior. 
Tests  by  Hathaway  on  sixteen  bars  of  malleable  cast  iron  made  by  the 
air-furnace  and  a  like  number  made  by  the  open-hearth  furnace  indicate 
that  black-heart  castings  as  now  made  are  approximately  of  the  same 
tenacity,  compressive  strength  and  ductility  throughout. 
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FiQ.  17. — Tensile  Strength  and  Elongation  of  Cylindrical  Bars  of  Malleable  Cast 
Iron  H  in.  in  Diameter.  Numbers  show  how  many  tests  were  averaged  tor 
each  plotted  point.    (Stanford.) 

FiQ.  18. — Tensile  Tests  of  Malleable  Cast  Iron.  Each  curve  reprcsento  two  or 
three  testa.     (.Berlin  Testing  LaboraUfry,  1888.) 

Fig-  18  shows  the  results  of  tension  tests  on  malleable  cast  iron  of  J  in. 
and  iV  in-  thickness,  and  also  of  J-in.  plates  which  had  been  welded  together. 
The  latter  show  a  greater  strength  than  the  unweldcd  bars. 

The  modulus  Of  rupture  of  first-class  malleable  cast  iron  in  cross- 
bending  will  run  from  65,000  to  90,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  energy 
of  rupture  (by  approximate  method)  will  vary  from  100  to  400  in.-lb. 
per  cubic  inch.  Fig.  19  shows  load-deflection  curves  for  Ij-in.  round 
bars  of  white,  malleable  and  gray  cast  irons.  The  white  and  malleable 
specimens  from  a  given  furnace  are  from  the  same  melts.  Each  curve 
represents  two  testa,  excepting  for  the  gray  ca'it  iron  which  represents  only 
one.  The  open-hearth  malleable  represents  very  good  iron  but  the  air- 
furnace  malleable  is  of  poor  quality.  The  energy  of  rupture  values  in 
Fig.  19  represent  the  areas  under  the  load-deflection  curves;  for  the  malle* 
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able  specimens  the  tabulated  values  are  about  50  per  cent  lai^r  than  the 
product  of  maximum  load  times  corresponding  deflection  divided  by  twice 


I  at  Oeoter  In  Iiict» 

Fio.  19.— Typical  Load-deBeetion  Curves  for  White,  Gray  and  Malleable  Csat  Iron!- 

the  volume  of  the  specimen  between  supports.     The  difference  here  shown 
between  the  energy  of  rupture  of  the  malleable  open-hearth  iron  and  the 


Fia.  20. — Examples  of  Cold-bendii«,  Forging  and  Welding  of  Malleable  Cast-iroci 
Specimens,  all  being  OrigiDally  like  the  Undeformed  Bar  in  the  Center.  (BtTt» 
Teatitig  Laboralory  Communicatiatts,  Vol.  4,  PI.  3,) 

corresponding  white  iron  is  representative  of  what  may  be  expected  with 
malleablizing. 
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For  several  yeara  the  students  in  the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  broken  1-in.  round  bars  of  air-fur- 
nace malleable  cast  iron  over  a  12-in.  span  in  a  Russell  impact  machine 
(Fig.  18,  Chapter  II).  The  majority  of  these  specimens  had  energies 
of  rupture  in  impact  in  excess  of  350  in.-lb.  per  cubic  inch  and  quite  a 
number  have  withstood  500  in.-lb,  per  cubic  inch  without  rupture. 

The  malleability  and  toughness  of  malleable  cast  iron  made  in  Germany 
is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  The  plain  bar  represents  the  original  shape 
from  which  all  other  forms  were  worked.  In  one  case  the  ends  of  the  bar 
were  folded  over  and  then  welded  tt^ther,  while  in  another  the  metal 
forged  lUte  wrought  iron.  The  remaining  forms  were  deformed  without 
heating. 
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780.  Production  of  Copper. — Copper  ores  are  amonfc  the  most  widely 
disseminated.  Valuable  deposits  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  in  Japan,  Chile,  Mexico,  Canada,  Spain,  Peru,  Aus- 
tralia and  Africa.  The  United  States,  however,  produces  more  copper 
than  all  other  countries  combing.  The  states  which  lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  smelted  copper  are:  Arizona,  Montana,  Michigan,  Utah,  Alaska, 
and  Nevada. 

In  general,  copper  or^  carry  a  much  larger  proportion  of  earthy  mate- 
rial than  the  ores  of  iron  and  rare^  contain  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
copper.  The  three  principal  groups  of  copper-bearing  ores  in  order  of 
importance  are:  The  sulphides,  native  copper  and  the  oxidized  ores. 
Among  the  sulphides  chalcopyrite  (CuFeSa,  34,5  per  cent  copper)  and 
chalcocite  or  copper  glance  {CuaS,  79.8  per  cent  copper)  are  the  chief  min- 
erals. Native  copper  is  very  extensively  mined  in  northern  Michigan; 
it  is  also  found  in  New  Mexico,  Peru  and  China,  In  the  Michigan  deposits, 
native  copper  is  found  scattered  through  the  lodes  in  particles  of  widely 
varying  size.  It  constitutes  up  to  4  per  cent  of  the  ore  mined  and  is 
generally  very  pure,  although  occasionally  contaminated  with  arsenic; 
it  is  often  called  "Lake"  copper.  The  oxidized  ores  are  derivatives  of  the 
sulphides  which  have  been  broken  down  by  the  action  of  air  and  water. 
The  more  important  are:  Cuprite,  the  red  oxide  of  copper  (CuaO,  88.8 
per  cent  copper),  and  the  green  carbonate,  malachite  (CuC03+Cu(OH)j, 
57.3  per  cent  copper). 

Nearly  &U  copper  ie  extracted  by  smelting;  a  small  proportion  is  derived  by  wet 
methods  in  which  the  copper  is  withdrawn  from  the  ore  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  w 
chloride.  The  oxidiied  ores  are  readily  smelt«d  in  a  special  type  of  blast  furnace  usiDf; 
coke  OS  fuel.  Lake  copper  ores  are  first  conceDtrated  to  form  a  mineral  containing  70 
per  cent  or  more  copper,  which  ia  then  smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Ilie  sul- 
phides, however,  require  a  more  compUcated  treatment,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
them  directly  to  metallic  copper.  Smelting  of  the  sulphide  ores  is  commonly  done  »i 
follows:  The  coarse  lumpy  ore  is  smelted  in  a  blafit  furnace  with  or  without  previous 
roasting  of  a  whole  or  part  of  the  ore  chalked.    The  fine  portions  are  usually  roasted  in 

•  References:  The  MetaUurgy  of  the  Non-Ferrow  Metals  by  W.  Gowland,  AUoy*  mi 
their  Induttrial  Appticationahy  E.  F.  Law,  MeiaUie  AUoytby  G.  H.Gulliver. 
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reverberatory  fumacee.  These  operations  serve  to  concentrate  the  copper  of  the  ore 
into  a,  matte  consisting  principally  of  copper  and  iron  sulphidea  with  more  or  less  of  the 
sulphides  of  nickel,  zinc,  silver,  and  lead.  Removal  of  the  major  portion  of  the  iron 
and  sulphur  compounds  ia  effected  by  placing  the  molten  matte  in  a  converter  and 
oxidiiing  it  with  an  air  blast  which  enters  just  above  the  bath.  After  the  smelting 
operation  the  crude  copper  ("blister  copper")  is  cast  into  small  pigs. 

RefiniDg  of  the  crude  copper  may  be  occomphahed  by  melting  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  or  electrolytieally.  Re&ung  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  brought  about 
by  further  oxidation  of  sulphides  and  by  the  cleansing  action  exerted  by  cuprous  oxide 
on  the  base  metals  in  the  crude  oopp"',  the  oxide  being  formed  by  air  blown  upon  the 
molten  bath.  Since  a  large  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  cuprous  oxide  in  the  copper  will 
make  it  weak  and  brittle  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  excess  which  remains  after  the 
impurities  have  been  skimmed  off.  This  is  accomphshed  by  additions  of  charcoal,  and 
greenwood  to  the  bath  until  the  fracture  of  test  ingote  presents  a  flat  aalmon-red  surface 
of  silky  texture.  The  copper  is  then  at  "  tough  piteh  "  and  is  ready  for  caaljng.  Fire 
refining  ia  used  to  give  crude  copper  the  malleabihty,  ductihty  and  toughness  essential 
in  plates,  tubes  and  wires.  It  is  also  used  to  refine  copper  for  alloys  and  to  partially 
refine  metal  for  anodes  in  the  electrolytic  procew. 

Electrolytic  refining  is  used  when  an  especially  pure  grade  is  wanted  for  electrical 
purposes,  also  when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  associated  with  the 
crude  copper.  It  is  accomplished  by  passing  a  current  through  a  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion  from  an  anode  consisting  of  crude  copper,  or  partially  refined  copper,  to  a  cathode 
of  pure  copper.  By  this  method  pure  copper  From  the  anode  is  plated  upon  the  cathode 
and  the  precious  metals  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 

Copper  for  electrical  purposes  should  contain  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of 
impurities  (silver  being  counted  as  copper).  Copper  for  castings  generally 
carries  less  than  1  per  cent  of  impurities. 

781.  Pnqierties  of  Cop^. — Besides  possessing  high  resistance  to  at- 
mospheric corrosion  and  high  electrical  conductivity,  copper  may  be 
made  very  strong  or 
very  tough  and  mal- 
leable by  suitable 
treatment. 

The  first  and 
most  general  error 
to  guard  against  in 
the  matter  of  the 
strength  of  copper 
and  its  alloys  is 
that  of  goring  the 
mechanical  treat- 
ment to  which  the 
materia]  has  been  subjected.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  copper  plate,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  1,  a  hot-rolled  plate  has  an  elastic  limit  of  only  some 
7000  or  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  an  elongation  of  50  per  cent,  while 
the  same  plate,  cold-hammered,  has  an  elastic  limit  of  over  20,000  lb. 
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Fio,  1.— Typical  Stress  Diagrams  for  Copper  Plate  Hn. 
Thick.  {Martens,  Berlin  Testing  Lab.  Communieafyma, 
1894.) 
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per  sq.  in.,  with  an  elongation  of  30  per  cent.  Both  have  an  ultiraBte 
strength  of  about  33,000  lb,  per  sq.  in.  When  simply  cast,  without  rolling 
or  forging,  both  the  elastic  limit  and  the  ultimate  strength  are  much  km, 
but  copper  is  seldom  used  in  this  way. 

The  combined  effects  of  mechanical  and  heat  treatment  on  strength 
and  ductiKty  are  well  illustrated  in  the  process  of  wire  drawing.  Thus 
the  strength  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  will  vary  from  50,000  lb,  per  sq. 
in.  for  wire  0.5  in.  in  diameter  to  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  wire  0.05  in.  in 
diameter  and  the  elongation  will  decrease  from  approximately  4  to  0.9 
per  cent.     When  annealed,  wire  of  the  above  sizes  will  have  a  strength 
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Fig.  2.  Fia.  3. 

Fia.  2. — Showing  a  Linear  Relation  between  Reduction  of  Area  of  Section  and  Ibe 
Unit  StresH  on  the  Actual  Section  of  Rolled  Copper  Pbte  ]  in.  Thick.      {Rqt- 
FreniA  Com.,  Vol.  3,  PI.  4,) 
Fio.  3.— Typical  Stress  Diagram  for  Drawn  Copper.     (TesU  of  MetaU,  1886,  Vol.  % 
p.  1673.) 

of  35,000  to  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  35  to  25  per  cent, 
being  f^tronger  and  less  ductile  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

If  the  ati^ess  in  a  copper  rod  be  computed  for  the  actual  cross-eection 
at  every  stage  of  a  tensile  test,  and  the  values  so  gotten  be  plotted  against 
the  diminishing  crosa-eectional  area,  the  points  will  lie  in  a  straight  linp. 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  shows  that  the  tenacity  of  copper  increases 
regularly  up  to  rupture  with  the  reduction  in  area  due  to  cold  drawing. 

The  elastic  limit  of  medium  and  hard-drawn  copper  wire  hes  betweo 
50  and  60  per  cent  of  its  tensile  strength.  The  metal  does  not,  howeve.', 
exhibit  a  well-defined  yield  point  like  stwl,  see  Fig.  3.  The  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  generally  runs  between  14,000,000  and 
17,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Hard-drawn  copper  may  be  annealed  by  heating  to  a  temperature  oi 
400°  C.  (752°  F.).     Rapid  cooling  does  not  interfere  with  softenii^  of  the 
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metal  but  repeated  altemationa  of  overstrain  and  annealing  at  the  higher 
temperatureB  ca*J9e  a  marked  growth  in  crystal  structure.  Effects  on 
atreagth  of  wire  of  heating  to  various 
temperatures  and  queoching  are  shown 
in  li^.  4. 

The  electrical  resistivity  oS  copper 
having  leas  than  0.1  per  cent  of  non- 
metallic  impurities  lies  between  0.153 
and  0.159  ohm  per  meter  gram  at  20° 
C.  The  resistivity  increases  with  the 
content  of  impurities  and  with  amount 
of  wire  drawing. 

782.  Uses  of  Copper. — llie  major 
portion  of  the  copper  produced  in  this 
country  is  used  for  electrical  purposes 
on  account  of  its  high  conductivity. 
About  one-fourth  is  used  in  making 
brasses  and  bronzes,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  is  rolled  into  sheets  for 
roofing  and  sheeting,  into  tubes  for 
condensers  and  for  other  conductors 
which  must  withstand  corrosion  and 
fair    strength    and    flexibility. 
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Fio.  4.— Effects  of  Heatiiui  Hard- 
drawn  Copper  Wires  to  VariouB 
Temperatures  and  thra  Quendi- 
ing  in  Water.  (Martaau,  BirUa 
TuUnt  Lab.,  1804,  PI.  I.) 


Copper  is  also  cast  and  beaten  into  various  ornamental  forms. 


ZINC 

7SS.  Production  of  Zinc. — Like  copper  most  of  the  world's  supply  of 
zinc  is  obtained  from  sulphide  ores,  zinc  blende  or  l^ack  jack  (ZnS,  67  per 
cent  zinc),  which  ordinarily  carry  from  one-third  to  one-half  zinc.  Tlie 
ores  are  very  often  found  associated  with  the  sulphides  of  lead  (galena), 
iron  (pyrites),  and  copper.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  Rhine 
districts  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Sweden  and  within  the  United 
States,— Missouri,  Colorado,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas.  Zinc  carbonate, 
cfJamine  (ZnCOa,  52  per  cent  zinc) ;  the  zinc  siUcates  Hemimorpkite  and 
WiUemite,  and  Franfclinite  (an  ore  of  iron,  manganese  and  zinc)  form  less 
iinportant  sources  of  supply.  The  carbonate  is  of  chief  importance  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  while  the  silicates  and  Franklinite  are  the  sources 
of  an  important  supply  in  New  Jersey. 

The  principal  featune  in  the  extraction  of  nnc  from  ite  ores  are  the  reduction  of  thu 
sulphides  and  carbonates  to  the  oxide  form  and  the  subsequent  distillation  of  the  oxide. 
The  sulphide  ores  are  finely  ground  &nd  slowly  nmsted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  until 
nearly  all  of  the  sulphur  is  expelled.    Carbonate  ores  and  silioate  ores  are  often  calcine^ 
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in  shaft  fumaoee  before  being  distilled.  After  roaslini;  or  ealcinatjon,  the  ore  ii  mcved 
with  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  finely  ground  coal  and  shoveled  into  fire-cUy  retorts. 
By  ctuef  ully  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  retorts  at  a  white  heat,  carbon  monoxide 
ia  produced  and  the  sine,  thus  relieved  of  its  oxygen,  is  collected  and  cooled  to  liquid 
form  in  condensers.  From  time  to  time  molten  line  ia  tapped  from  the  condenserB, 
skimmed  and  poured  into  molds.  The  linc  so  cast  is  called  spelter.  Most  of  the 
iq)elter  made  in  the  United  States  is  sufficiently  pure  for  industrial  purposes.  When 
contaminated  with  lead  or  iron,  it  is  further  refined  by  melting  at  aa  low  temperatore 
as  poMible.  By  so  doing  a  separation  of  theee  metals  is  effected  through  the  differ^ 
encee  in  their  specific  gravities.  In  1015  the  electrcdytic  refining  of  sine  on  a  commercial 
basis  was  eucceanfully  begun  at  several  places. 

784.  Properties  (rf  Zinc — ^Tlie  most  important  property  of  rinc  is, 
witliout  doubt,  its  resistance  to  atmoBpheric  corrosion.  However,  ia 
order  to  malfe  use  of  it  for  protective  purposes,  as  in  fruit  jar  covers,  cans 
and  battery  zincs  where  it  must  be  deformed  into  the  shape  wanted,  zinc 
must  possess  considerable  ductility  and  strength.  Like  most  metals 
the  strength  and  ductiUty  of  zinc  are  much  influenced  by  composition, 
heat  treatment,  and  mechanical  work.  Observations  show  that  lead 
tends  to  make  spelter  roll  easier  but  it  also  soft«ns,  weakens  and  reduces 
ductihty.-  Consequently  it  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent  in  spelter  used 
for  making  cartridge  brass  or  condenser  tubes.  Iron  and  cadmium  em- 
brittle and  harden  zinc  and  are,  therefore,  a  detriment  in  spelter  wluch  is 
to  be  rolled  or  used  for  galvanizing.  For  such  purposes  the  content  c^ 
these  elements  in  the  spelter  should  be  very  low,  probably  not  over  0.02 
or  0.03  per  cent. 

Data  for  estimating  the  strength  of  cast  zinc  are  afforded  by  the  tests 
of  Bigg  and  Williams  *  which  appear  in  Table  1.  They  found  that  smi^ 
differences  in  the  casting  temperature  of  the  spelter  and-slight  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  cast-iron  molds  caused  marked  changes  in  the 
fflzea  of  the  crystals  and  in  the  tenacity  of  the  specimens.  For  example, 
note  the  wide  variation  in  the  tenacity  of  the  specimens  of  the  first  samples 
of  Prime  Western  No.  1  and  No.  2  spelters.  The  specimens  having  the 
maximum  strength  were  much  finer  grained  than  those  of  minimum 
strength.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  transverse  tests.  In 
compression,  however,  the  loads  carried  at  a  given  deformation  were  far 
more  uniform.  The  compression  specimens  also  exhibited  a  high  degree 
of  plasticity  which  was  wholly  absent  in  the  tensile  specimens.  Ri^  and 
Williams  attribute  the  high  compressive  strengths  of  the  first  samples 
of  Prime  Western  No.  1  and  Prime  Western  No.  2  to  the  high  cadmium 
contents  in  these  spelters. 

The  influence  of  the  reduction  in  rolhng  on  the  tenacity  of  zinc  was* 
investigated  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Moore,  t     He  found,  for  example,  that  the  ten- 

•  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  13,  PI.  19. 

^BvUetin  No.  52,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.  University  of  ID.  ^ 
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Bile  strength  of  the  zinc,  which  was  8060  lb.  per  sq.  in.  when  cast,  becan\e 
approximately  22,000  lb.  per  eq.  in.  when  rolled  into  plate  1  in.  thick,  and 
25,000  when  rolled  into  sheets  0.006  in.  thick,  both  being  pulled  in  the 
direction  of  the  rolling.  The  strength  across  the  grain  (transverse  to  the 
rolling)  was  somewhat  higher,  especiaJly  for  very  thin  sheets,  than  the 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  rolling,  but  the  ductility  was  pronouncedly 
lower.  In  the  direction  of  the  rolling  the  elongation  in  8  in.  varied  from 
4.85  to  21  per  cent  for  specimens  ranging  in  thickness  irova  1  in.  to  0.006  in. 
Zinc  either  cast  or  rolled  shows  no  well-^narked  yield  point.  Moore 
found  the  limit  of  proportionality  in  tenaon  varied  from  2900  to  5800  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  for  the  specimens  he  tested  but  nearly  all  of  his  specimens  exhib- 
ited permanent  set  at  much  lower  stresses. 


TABLE  1.— THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  ZINC  (Riggs  and  Williams) 
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6,262 
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11,980 
4,330 
7,710 
3,700 

10,800 
4,670 
7,340 

24,230 
23,540 
23,030 
23,150 
28,070 
24,830 
38,770 
29,970 
39,490 
28,450 
34,380* 

11,630 
10,570 
10,160 
12,360 
16,550 
13,110 
11,020 
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16,250 
10,370 
15,300 

0.25 
0.25 
0.30 
0.31 
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0.21 
0.13 
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23 
7 

18 
9 

in 

•  Failed  completely. 

Moore  found  tlie  average  ultimate  shearing  strength  of  eleven  h] 
of  rolled  zinc  in  pimching  tests  was  19,400  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  for  twelve 
specimens  in  double  shear  17,100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

From  a  large  number  of  tests  by  Moore,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
rolled  zinc  lies  between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  averaging 
about  12,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Six  tests  on  cast  zinc  in  tenaon  gave 
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11^)25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Four  teats  on  cast  zinc  in  compressitHi  gitve  an 
average  modulus  of  only  6,900,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

785.  Ums  oi  Hue. — As  a  protective  coating  zinc  is  much  used  on  ma 
and  steel  plate,  boiler  tubes,  fruit  jar  covers,  cans  for  resisting  corroeicH). 
It  is  used  in  making  shoe  naits,  einc  etchings  and  the  negative  pole  pieces 
of  batteries.  As  a  constituent  of  brass,  German  sUver  and  some  of  the 
bnmaes,  zinc  is  also  much  used. 

ALUHOnnc 

786.  FroductfDn  of  Ahasinum. — Aluminum  is  derived  fmn  bauxite  of 
which  the  principal  constituents  are  hydrated  oxides  of  ^moinum  and  irtm 
with  some  silica.  The  important  deposiis  of  bauxite  which  are  being 
worked  are  located  in  the  United  States  and  in  Fiance.  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Georgia  are  the  producing  states.  Between  30  and 
36  per  cent  of  aluminum  is  the  proportion  generally  found  in  the  ores 
which  are  beii^  mined. 

The  first  Bt«p  in  the  proccM  of  extrftdion  of  tduminum  is  tiw  production  of  its  ocdde 
aJitmina  from  bauxite.  Alumina  is  obtained  by  roasting  the  coanely  granulated  b»ux- 
ile  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  drive  oS  the  water  from  the  iron  oxide.  The  treat«d 
bauxite  ia  then  finely  ground  and  heated  under  pressure  for  several  hours  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate.  Thia  eolution  is  diluted  and  filtered  and  a  little  sodium  hydrate 
added  to  the  filtrat«.  It  is  then  agitated  for  several  hours  to  precipitate  the  hydrate 
which  is  separated,  washed,  and  calcined  at  a  temperature  of  approximately  1000°  C. 
The  process  results  in  the  production  of  alumina  with  perhaps  1  per  cent  of  the  oiidea 
of  sodium,  iron  and  ulioon  as  impuritiee. 

Aluminum  is  extracted  by  electrolytic  deoompomtJon  of  alumina  in  a  molten  balh 
<rf  cryolite  (a  fluMide  of  alumina  and  sodium).  The  cryolite  is  placed  in  a  shallow 
rectangular  hearth  provided  with  a  ooke  bottom  which  serves  as  the  cathode,  and 
several  vertical  carbon  rods  suspended  in  the  bath,  which  serve  as  anodes  fur  the  dee- 
taic  current.  After  the  cryolite  ia  introduced  into  the  furnace  and  melted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  current,  the  alumina  is  thrown  onto  the  bath.  As  it  melts  it  is  dis- 
sociated into  aluminum  and  oxygen,  the  former  settling  onto  the  cathode  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  while  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  anodes  and,  forming  carbon  monoxide,  eea^)ea 
from  the  bath.  From  Ume  to  time  a  portion  of  the  alumiaum  ia  tapped  from  the  fur- 
nace and  alumina  and  cryoUl«  are  added  to  replenish  the  bath.  The  metallic  oliuninum 
thus  obtained  usually  contains  from  0.2  to  2  per  cent  of  silioon  and  iron  as  impurities. 
"Pure,"  or  No.  1,  aluminum  usujUly  carries  about  \  per  cent  of  theae  impurities. 

Refining  of  alumina  is  done  principally  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  Austria.  The  production  of  aluminum 
is  increasing  very  rapidly,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  Norway. 
The  entire  production  of  the  world  is  about  150,000  tons. 

787.  Properties  of  Aluminum. — Aluminum  is  a  white  metal  of  high 
metallic  luster.  It  is  harder  than  tin,  having  in  rolled  form  a  hardness  of 
approximately  40  on  Brinell's  scale.  Being  second  only  to  gold  in  malle- 
ability, it  can  be  rolled  into  sheets  0.0005  to  0.0006  in.  in  tiuckness  and  may 
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be  hammered  into  leaves  much  thimier.  Ahimmmn  ia  one  of  the  lightest 
of  tiie  metals  of  construction  and,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  very  strong. 
The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2.56  for  castings  to  2.7  for  the  densest 
types  of  mechanically  worked  parts.  It  }b  less  ductile  than  copper  but 
eaicels  zinc,  tin,  and  lead  in  tjiis  respect.     The  results  given  in  Table  2 


TABLE  2.— TENSIU;  raOPERTIEe  OF  ALUMINUM 
(Alloys  R«March  Comnittee) 

C(«npoaition:— Al-99.53-9g.54,  ^-0.24-0.31,  Fe-0.12-0.14  per  cent. 


Lb/ik,«  *t 

.!"™U* 

Par  Mat 

Loftd. 

YWd 

Point. 

B|o.|«l.» 

iftAre.. 

10,270 
11,310 
11,700 
14,560 
16,130 
10,500 

16,620 

18,760 

13,340 
20,290 

13,220 
20,450 

13,060 

4,260 
5,380 
6,150 
9,850 
14,670 
19,050 

15,600 

17,700 

6,060 
19,270 

6,720 
18,820 

7,170 

1.9 
22.0 
37.0 
36.5 
30.6 
19.6 

23.0 

Tnfl  in  ->"'ii<i    , 

60  7 

Cold  drawn  to  )Hn.  diameter  and  an- 
nealed  

73.8 

In  3  to. 
10.6 

41.0 
6.3 

31.0 
3,7 

36.3 

Rolled  into  Bheeta  f-in.  thick  and  an- 

Rolled  into  sheets  A-in.  thick  and  an- 

BoDed  into  sheete  A-in.  thick  and  an- 

show,  the  tensile  propertie3  of  pure  aluminum  as  determined  by  the  Alloys 
Research  Committee.*  When  hard-drawn  into  very  fine  sheets  or  wire 
the  ultimate  tensile  strength  may  reach  40,000  to  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  compressive  strength  of  cast  aluminum  in  cylindrical  specimens  with 
length  twice  the  diameter  is  12,000  per  sq.  in.  and  the  elastic  limit  3500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  according  to  reports  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  t 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast  aluminum  is  approximately  9,000,000  lb. 
per  eq.  in. 

The  coefficient  of  electrical  conductivity  of  aluminum  is  about  62, 
silver  being  100.    On  account  of  its  light  weight,  a  bar  of  given  length  is 


•  See  Eighth  Report,  Proe.  Inst.  Meeh.  Engr.,  1007,  Pt.  1,  p.  87. 
t  See  Propertiet  a^  Aluminum,  published  by  the  company. 
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twice  as  good  a  conductot  ta  a  copper  bar  of  the  same  length  and  weight. 
However,  owing  to  the  superior  resistance  of  copper  to  repeated  stress  and 
its  lower  coef&cient  of  thermal  expansion,  it  is  generally  preferred  to 
aliuninuRi  for  transmission  purposes. 

Aluminum  castings  contract  about  0.2  in.  per  foot  in  cooling  from  the 
molten  state  and  are  quite  brittle  (hot  short)  when  soUdifying.  Aluminum 
may  be  cast  either  in  faod  or  chill  molds.  With  sand  molds  great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  use  sand  aa  dry  as  can  be  worked  and  to  avoid  hard 
ramming  of  molds  and  cores.  In  pouring,  the  temp^titure  of  the  metal 
must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  the  rat«  of  pouring  must  be  very  slow. 
Aluminum  castings  are  quite  open  grained,  consequently  due  allowance 
for  porosity  must  be  made  in  designing  the  thickness  of  cylinder  walls 
and  pressure  tanks  to  be  made  of  it. 

Aluminum  parts  can  be  annealed  by  gradually  heating  to  temperatures 
between  350  and  500°  C.  and  allowing  them  to  soak  for  a  short  time  at  the 
temperature  which  has  been  found  suitable  for  the  given  class  of  work. 

According  to  manufacturers  statements,*  aluminmn  is  highly  resistant 
to  the  attack  of  nitric  acid,  is  slowly  diesolved  by  concentrated  sulpbunc 
acid  and  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary  temperatures  sul- 
phur, carbohc  acid,  salt  water,  vinegar,  sea  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrc^n  do  not  attack  it;  but  it  ia  lapidly  corroded  by  the 
caustic  alkalies. 

788.  Uses  of  Ahmunam. — On  account  of  the  softness  and  porosity  of 
aluminum  castings  and  the  superiority  of  its  alloys  with  copper  or  sine, 
little  aluminum  is  used  in  cast  form.  However,  it  can  be  worked  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  iron  or  copper;  and,  inasmuch  as  its  denaty 
and  mechanical  properties  are  greatly  improved  by  rolling,  heating,  draw- 
ing, extruding  or  drop-foi^ng,  it  ia  much  used  after  such  treatment.  Very 
light  ubing  and  wire  are  drawn  from  extruded  sections  of  aluminum.  It 
is  rolled  into  sheets  which  in  turn,  may  be  stamped  into  a  variety  of  shapes, 
in  many  cases  without  annealing. 

Aside  from  the  uses  mentioned,  aluminum  is  employed  for  portions  of 
automobile  bodies,  for  cylinders  and  pistons  in  automobile  and  aeroplane 
engines,  for  tips  on  bullets,  for  rivets,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

LEAD,  TIN  AHD  HICKEL 

789.  Lead. — Nearly  all  lead  is  derived  from  ores  containing  lead  sul- 
phide, g<dena  (PbS,  86.6  per  cent  lead).  Lead  carbonate,  cerussite  (PhCXhd, 
and  lead  sulphate,  ani?i€site(PbS04),  are  ormed  by  decomposition  of  galena 
and  sometimes  constitute  the  outcropping  portions  of  the  galena  ore 
deposits.    Lead  ores  are  comparatively  lean,  averaging  in  the  United 

•  See  ProperlUi  of  Alumnvn. 
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States  about  5  to  6  per  cent  of  lead.  The  United  States,  Spain,  Germany, 
Mexico  and  Australia  normally  produce  over  four-fifths  of  the  world's 
supply  of  lead.  Within  the  United  States  the  chief  sources  of  lead  are 
MisBouri,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado. 

Lead  is  ertrActed  from  ita  sulphide  ora,  generally  in  two  stepe.  The  preliminary 
operation  consiHta  in  reducing  the  sulphur  content  by  roasting  the  raw  ore  in  pots  or 
sint«ring  it  in  shallow  pallets.  H  is  then  amelted  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  products 
of  the  blast  furnace  are;  lead  bullion,  coataiuing  more  or  less  antimony,  arsenic,  copper, 
iran,  silver  and  gold  as  imputitiea;  a  matte  carrying  copper  and  the  remainder  of  the 
lead;  sometimes  a  epeiae  containing  arsenides  of  iron  and  traces  of  the  precious  metalai 
and  slag.  If  the  bullion  carries  much  of  the  impurities  or  the  precious  metala  it  ia 
refined  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  matte  and  spdie  are  further  treated  to  remove 
the  teod  which  they  carry. 

Lead  has  a  blue-gray  color  and  exhibits  a  dull  n^etaUic  luster  when 
freshly  fractured.  Exposure  to  moist  air  causes  oxidation  and  loss  of 
luster.  Lead  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail  and 
so  malleable  that  it  can  be  readily  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets  as  in  thin 
foil.  It  lacks  ductihty,  however,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  drawn  into  fine 
wire.  Lead  is  formed  into  pipes  with  hydraulic  presses  which  extrude  the 
hot  metal  throu^  dies.  Both  the  softness  and  the  specific  gravity  of  lead 
are  reduced  by  the  pre  ence  of  the  common  impurities  antimony,  arsenic, 
zinc  and  copper.  Magnesia,  however,  has  a  still  more  powerful  hardening 
influence,  only  2  per  cent  being  required  to  raise  the  Brinell  hardness  of 
pure  lead  from  about  6  to  20.  Pure  lead  pigs  have  a  dull,  dead  sound 
when  struck  with  the  hanuner,  but  the  presence  of  impurities  increases 
resonance.    I^ead  castings  shrink  about  i*^  in.  per  foot  in  cooling. 

The  tenacity  of  cast  lead  generally  hes  between  1500  and  2000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.;  in  hard  lead  wire  the  strength  may  reach  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

For  the  nuinufacture  of  sheets,  pipes,  solder,  pewter  and  white  lead  a 
pure  grade  of  lead  containing  less  than  0.1  per  cent  impurities  is  wanted. 
For  bearing  metals  and  some  of  the  alloys,  hard  lead  which  carries  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  antimony  is  c^ten  used. 

790.  Tin  is  obtained  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Bolivia,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Siam,  England,  Australia  and  Africa  from  the  black  oxide  of 
tin,  casaterite  (SnOa,  78.6  per  cent  tin).  The  total  output  of  tin  is  about 
112,000  tons  annually.  The  principal  deposits  of  the  ore  are  found  in 
alluvial  sands,  whence  the  name  stream  tin,  and  in  veins  or  lodes,  called 
lode  tin.  Stream  tin  depodts  commonly  contun  less  than  1  per  cent, 
whereas  the  lode  ore  carries  about  two-thirds  tin. 

Stream  tin  ores  are  concentrated  fay  washing  and  roasting  proc«aae«  and  lode  ores 
are  crushed.  Ores  contuning  lai^  amounts  of  sulphur  or  arsenic  are  roasted  to  oxidize 
these  impurities.  After  theee  preliminary  treatments  the  dressed  or  roasted  ore  ia 
smelted  at  a  high  temperature  (1000°  C.)  in  a  rsverberatory  furnace,  or,  if  the  ores 
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Bra  vety  pure,  a  Uaat  fumuie  is  BometimeB  used.  The  crude  tin  thui  produced  cairin 
more  oc  leas  atm,  cohkt,  lead,  sraenic,  aJitimony,  and  tunpten.  Since  many  of  the 
alloye  of  tin  and  its  impurities  have  higher  melting-poiata  than  the  pure  metal,  the 
latter  can  be  eepatated  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  crude  tin  jiiat  above  the  melt- 
ing-point of  pure  tin.  Further  refining  ia  bnxight  about  by  aeralii  g  the  m^oltai  tin 
thrdugh  violent  agitation,  thus  producing  more  complete  oxidation  of  the  impuritiea. 
Tina  is  accompUshed  by  enbrnerging  logs  of  greenwood  in  the  bath  of  molten  tin  (pcding) 
or  by  repeatedly  pouring  the  molten  tin  from  ladles  (tossing). 

Considerable  quantities  of  tin  are  now  recovered  by  electrolytic  and  chemic&l  methods 
from  scrap  tin  plate. 

The  best  grades  of  Asiatic  tin  carry  lem  iAtaa  0.1  per  cent  (tf  impuiities; 
but  the  lower  grades  from  China  and  Bolivia,  and  tin  recovered  from  scrap, 
may  contain  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  impmitiea, — ^lead,  antimony  and  cop- 
per being  the  principal  associated  metals. 

Tin  is  a  silvery-whiCe,  lustrous,  and  extremdy  malleable  metal  as  is 
evidenced  by  its  form  in  tin-foil.  Its  specific  gisvity  is  7.3  and  it  melts  at 
232°  C.  but  does  not  volatilize  until  the  temperature  is  taised  above  1200° 
C.  Tin  is  harder,  more  ductile  and  somewhat  stronger  than  lead.  The 
presence  of  iron,  copper,  or  lead  renders  tin  harder  and  more  brittte, 
whereas  small  percentages  of  arsenic  and  antimony  reduce  its  strength  and 
hardness.  The  ductility  of  cast  tin  is  influenced  by  the  casting  temp»»> 
ture,  too  high  or  too  low  temperature  causing  brittleness.  Reported  values 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  tin  vary  from  2600  to  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  duc- 
tility it  equals  soft  steel.  Tin  is  somewhat  strongs  in  compression  than 
in  tcnaon. 

On  accoimt  of  the  resistance  of  pure  tin  to  cotroaon  it  is  much  used  in 
sheet  form  for  roofing,  for  coating  cans,  and  as  a  coating  on  soft  steel  sheets. 
Considerable  tin  is  used  in  making  the  bronses  and  other  alloys  and  a 
small  proportion  is  made  into  tin-foiL 

791.  Nickel  is  gotten  almost  entirely  from  two  sooices,  the  nickelifer* 
ous  magnetic  pyrites  found  in  the  Sudbury  District  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
to  some  extent  from  the  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicate  of  New  Cale- 
donia, an  island  east  of  Australia.  The  pyrite  ore  usually  contuns  about 
3  per  cent  nickel,  2  per  cent  copper,  with  iron  and  sulphur  constituting 
the  major  portion  of  the  residue.  The  silicate  ores  genenlly  cany  from 
6  to  8  per  cent  of  nickel.  About  50.000  tons  is  the  world's  yeariy  [»odtM- 
tion  of  metallic  nickel. 

In  order  to  extract  nickel  From  the  sulphide  ores,  it  is  first  neceesary  to  roast  the  ore 
to  reduce  the  sulphur  content.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  smelted  in  a  blast  fumaoe  and 
a  crude  matte  of  nickel,  iron  and  capper  n  Formed.  By  Demcmeriiing  iJus  matte  Ibe 
inm  is  removed,  leaving  a  more  pure  matte  of  copper  and  nickel  sulphides.  Nickd  with 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  impurities  may  be  obtained  from  the  BenemeriMd  matte  by  nndting 
in  a  roverberatory  fm^iace  with  coke  and  eocEmn  BUlpfaat«.  By  tbis  process  the  copper 
and  iron  are  formed  into  a  matte  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  nickel  sulphide.  The 
nickel  sulphide  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  nndten  tMth  and  resmdted  until 
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tlw  deauvd  purity  baa  been  obtained.    It  is  then  roasted  to  fonn  nickel  oxide  which  can 
be  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  by  smelting  with  charcoal  in  iron  tubea. 

The  Bessemeriied  matte  may  be  more  completely  purified  by  the  Mond  process.  In 
the  Utter  process  the  matte  is  first  crushed,  ground  and  roasted.  The  oxides  are  then 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  major  portion  of  the  copper.  The 
renduB  is  partially  reduced  by  hot  producer  gas  and  volatiliied  at  a  lower  temperature 
into  nickel  earbonyl.  By  psaamg  the  latter  through  a  heated  tower  the  pure  nickel  is 
deposited  in  granular  form. 

Nickel  is  a  brilliant  metal  approaching  silver  in  color.  It  takes  a  good 
polish  and  does  not  tarnish  or  corrode  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  meltii^-point  of  nickel  is  about  1500°  C,  its  Bpecific  gravity  is  about 
8.3,  when  cast,  and  8.7,  when  rolled.  Nickel,  if  attracted  by  a  magnet, 
bec<HneB  m^nettc  but  loses  its  magnetism  when  heated  to  340°  C.  It  is 
almost  as  hard  as  soft  steel,  far  more  malleable,  and  when  rolled  and 
annealed,  is  somewhat  stronger  and  almost  as  ductile.  Nickel  is  rendered 
brittle  by  the  presence  of  small  percentages  of  carbon,  arsenic,  nickel  oxide 
and  sulphur.  Small  amounts  of  magnesium  render  it  more  ductile  and 
iron  makes  it  hard.  The  tenacity  of  the  metal  ranges  from  75,000  lb.  per 
Bq.  in.  for  thin  sheets  of  annealed  nickel  to  twice  that  value  for  very  fine 
hard-drawn  wire. 

Nickel  is  used  chiefly  in  making  nickel  steel,  coins,  German  silver,  resist- 
ance wires,  and  in  plating. 

Monti  melal  is  an  alloy  carrying  about  66  to  68  per  cent  nickel,  2  to  4  per  cent  iron, 
2  per  cent  manganeee,  and  the  remainder  copper.  It  can  be  cast,  forged,  rolled,  drawn 
into  wire,  electrically  welded,  soldered  or  braeed  and  is  easily  machined.  The  melting- 
point  is  1360°  C.  and  the  specific  gravity  in  cast  form  is  about  8.87.  The  shrinkage  of 
oastingi  in  oooling  is  about  the  same  as  for  steel,  i  in.  pet'  foot.  Monel  metal  has  about 
one-fifth  the  heat  conductivity  of  copper  and  one-twenty-fifth  of  ita  electrical  conduc- 
tivity. In  appearance  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  nickel.  The  t«Dsile  strength  of 
Monel  metal  in  castings  is  60,000  to  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  in  hot-rolled  bars  80,000  to 
100,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  yield  point  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength 
in  cast  metal,  and  75  per  cent  in  rolled  form.  In  ductility  it  (»mpares  favorably 
with  aott  ated,  the  elongation  in  2  in.  ranging  from  18  per  cent  in  cast  metal  to 
40  per  cent  in  rolled  rods.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  approximately  23,000,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

Monel  metal  is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and  the  action  of  sea  water.  TIub  val- 
uable property  coupled  with  its  great  strength,  ductUity  and  toughness  make  it  a  very 
useful  metal  for  propellers,  pump  rods  and  pump  Lnings,  roofing  metal  and  for  castings 
and  wTou^t  parts  which  must  withstand  attack  of  sea  water  or  mine  waters.  Inas- 
much as  the  metal  costs  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  steel,  extended  use  has  been 
limited  by  the  expense  involved. 

BRASSES  AND  BRONZES 

792.  The  Brasses — Copper-zinc  Alloys.— The  most  valuable  brass 
alloys  contain  from  60  to  90  per  cent  copper  and  10  to  40  per  cent  zinc. 
The  color  of  brasses  ranges  from  a  silvery-white  for  alloys  carrying  little 
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copper  to  a  copper-red  for  those  containing  little  zinc.  The  color  is  also 
affected  by  the  rate  of  cooling. 

Brass  may  be  either  cast  or  wrought.  Brass  for  caetiugs  usually  con- 
tains from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  zinc.  The  addition  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of  tin 
serves  to  increase  hardness,  but  it  also  lessens  ductility.  One  or  2  per 
cent  of  lead  renders  brass  more  easily  turned,  filed  and  polidied,  but 
reduces  the  ductility  and  strength;  while  1  to  6  per  cent  of  aluminum  mate- 
rially raises  the  strength  but  may  lessen  the  ductility. 

In  all  cases,  when  melting  copper,  brass  or  bronze,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  air  from  the  metal,  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation. 
This  is  done  by  covering  the  metal,  in  the  crucible,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
powdered  charcoal.  The  copper  is  first  melted  alone,  In  a  deoxidised 
Same,  and  then  the  scrap  brass  and  zinc  (previously  melted,  these  fusing 
at  a  much  lower  temperature)  are  added  and  the  whole  stirred  vigorously 
to  effect  a  thorough  mixing.  Sometimes  this  mixing  is  done  after  the 
crucible  is  removed  from  the  furnace.  If  it  is  done  in  the  furnace,  the 
dampers  should  be  nearly  closed  to  prevent  an  excesdve  heat,  which  would 
vaporize  the  zinc.  If  iron  molds  are  used  they  should  be  heated  and  the 
interior  surfaces  coated  with  a  mixture  of  resin  (3  pts.)  and  lard-oil  (1  pt.) 
to  prevent  adhesion.  In  pouring,  the  metal  must  be  very  carefully  skimmed. 
The  pattern  should  be  made  to  allow  a  shrinkage  of  \  in.  per  foot.  For 
common  castings  green  sand  is  used,  but  for  fine  work  the  molds  are  dried. 
The  leaded  brasses  are  poured  quite  hot  and  chilled  rapidly,  but  the  bronzes 
are  poured  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  into  heated  molds  in 
order  to  avoid  contraction  cracks. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  cast  brasses  of  all  compositiona  are 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  commercial  brasses  are 
stronger  and  more  ductUe  than  either  of  their  components,  copper  and 
zinc.  Electrical  conductivity  for  the  brasses  is,  however,  very  much  less 
than  for  copper,  being  only  0.20  for  brass  containing  70  per  cent  copper. 

Brasses  suitable  for  hot  working,  by  forging,  rolling  or  extruding,  carry 
from  37  to  45  per  cent  zinc.  Those  which  are  to  be  extruded  often  contain 
2  to  4  per  cent  of  lead  to  make  them  fiow  easily  through  the  dies.  Lead, 
however,  lessens  the  amount  of  reduction  in  working,  which  these  alloys 
will  withstand  without  cracking,  makes  the  metal  more  porous  and  more 
susceptible  to  burning  during  melting.  The  brasses  wrought  into  E^pe 
by  cold  working  carry  less  than  40  per  cent  zinc,  usually  the  ratio  of  copper 
to  zinc  runs  between  2  to  1  and  3  to  1. 

Brasses  containing  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc  are  used  priD<upally 
for  brazing  brass  goods.  They  have  a  very  high  crushing  strength  but  are 
too  brittle  to  be  mechanically  worked. 

Alloys  carrying  67  to  63  per  cent  copper,  often  caUed  Muntz  Metals, 
are  used  for  bolts,  rods,  tubes  and  various  extruded  shapes.    These  aIlo>'a 
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may  be  hot-worked  but  harden  considerably  when  cold-worked  and  are 
veiy  liable  to  season  cracking.  When  slowly  cooled  from  a  cherry-red 
temperature  these  alloys  have  a  tenacity  of  55,000  to  65,000  lb,  per  sq.  in. 
with  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  limit  of  propor- 
tionality is  low,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength. 


Coinpoeltlon  In  Perceut 

Fia.  6. — Properties  of  Cast  Brass  for  Varying  Proportions  of  Copper  aad  Zinc.     (Data 

from  U.  S.  Test  Board  Repl.,  1881,  Vol.  2.) 


The  strength,  hardness  and  ductility  of  these  alloys  appear  to  be  somewhat 
increased  by  quenching. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  brasses  are  those  containing  approximately 
2  parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc,  often  termed  "common"  or  "standard  brasses." 
They  are  used  for  sheets,  wire,  and  many  stamped  and  drawn  aii,icles.  A 
notion  of  the  wide  range  of  properties  exhibited  by  these  brasses  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  properties  of  castings,  Fig.  5,  with  the  plate 
specimens  of  Fig.  6  and  the  hard-drawn  specimens  subjected  to  various 
annealing  treatments.  Fig.  7.     Brasses  of  this  composition  annealed  at 
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a  cheTTy-red  heat  have  a 
Brmell  hardness  number 
of  45  to  -55;  when  hard- 
drawn  the  hardness  may 
reach  150  to  160. 

Brasses  carrying  70  to 

75  per  cent   copper   find 

use    in    cartridge    cases, 

condenser  tubes,  tubes  for 

brazing  and  in    spinning 

operations.       They    have 

Fig.  6.— Streaa  Diagrama   of  RoM    Brasa  (Cu-67  Sf>^  resistance  to  corro- 

per  oent,  Zd-33  per  cent)  and  Copper.      {French  aion    and     excellent     cold 

Com.  Rept.,  Vol.  3,  PI.  5.)  working  qualities.    In  cast 

form,  alloys  of  this  composition 
are  very  ductile.  Their  strength 
and  ductility  are  not  materially 
changed  by  quenching.  Cold 
working,  however,  raises  the 
strength  of  the  annealed  brass 
from  about  45,000  to  80,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  but  decreases  the 
elongation  in  2  in.  from  approxi- 
mately 50  to  5  per  cent. 

With  80  to  95  per  cent  copper 
the  brasses  take  a  good  polish 
and  have  a  color  somewhat  hke 
gold.  They  are  used  for  medals, 
cheap  jewelry  and  as  gilding  for 
percussion  and  primer  caps.  The 
tensile  properties  of  a  hard-drawn 
90-10  braas  under  various  anneal- 
ing treatments  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 

793.  Complex  Brasses  are 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  with 
one  or  more  other  metals.  The 
more  important  of  these  are 
manganese  bronze,  naval  brass, 
Bterro-metal,  delta  metal  and 
Tobin  bronze. 

Manganese  bronze  ia  really  a 
brass  containing  very  small  per- 
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centi^ns  of  tin,  iron  and  manganese.  The  usual  range  in  compOBition  ts 
about  aa  followB:  Copper,  57-62;  zinc,  36-40;  tin,  0.5-1.5;  iron,  0.6-1.0; 
manganese  less  than  0.5  and  lead  under  0.2  per  cent.  Besides  exercising  a 
deoxidizing  influence  while  in  the  bath  of  molten  metal,  manganese,  by 
virtue  of  its  association  with  iron  strengthens,  hardens,  and  sl^tly  em- 
brittles the  brass.     Tin  also  increases  hardness. 

The  tensile  strength  of  cast  mai^anese  bronze  raises  from  70,000  to 
80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  an  elastic  limit  of  about  one-third  of  the  ultimate 
strength.  The  elongation  in  2  in.  generally  lies  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 
In  rolled  or  foi^d  form  its  strength  is  slightly  increased,  its  elastic  limit 
raised  to  30,000  or  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  elongation  in  2  in.  is  raised 
to  30  or  40  per  cent.  In  compression  the  strength  runs  from  about  90,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  castings  to  150,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  rolled  or  foiled  parts. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  manganese  bronze  is  about  16,000,000  lb. 
persq.  in. 

On  account  of  its  high  strength,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
forged  or  rolled,  and  its  resistance  to  corrosion  and  salt  water,  manganese 
bronze  is  used  considerably  ui  marine  engine  parts,  for  hydraulic  rams, 
cylinders,  valve  stems,  propeller  blades  and  bolts,  and  condenser  tubes. 
Wrought  manganese  bronse  parts  are  subject  to  season  cracking  and 
should  always  be  annealed. 

Naed.  bixisa  b  iised  for  dmilar  purposes  and  is  much  like  manganese 
bronze  io  composition  but  lacks  manganese  and  iron.  It  is  slightly  weaker 
and  more  ductile  than  mai^anese  bronze.  The  tenacity  in  wrought  form 
ranges  from  55,000  to  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of 
80  to  45  per  cent.  Naval  brass  is  also  subject  to  season  crackiiig  and 
should  be  annealed  when  used  in  wrought  form. 

StirrTo  metai  is  an  iron-brass  coDttuning  about  38  per  cent  zinc  with  1.5  to  2  per  cent 
iron  and  the  renuunder  copper.  It  has  been  uaed  for  hydraulic  cylinders  working  under 
heavy  premureB. 

DeUa  TTUtal,  which  is  an  improvement  on  steiro  metal,  is  a,  proprietary  compoaition, 
or  brass,  placed  on  the  maricet  since  1883  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Dick  (England).  His 
process  consistA  in  incorporating  a  fixed  amount  of  iron  by  making  first  a  saturated 
solution  of  iron  (about  6  per  cent)  in  molten  zinc.  To  prevent  oxidation  a  little  phos- 
phorus is  added  to  the  melted  copper.  The  proportions  are  varied  for  diflerent  pur- 
poses, having  from  50  to  65  per  cent  copper,  50  to  30  per  cent  zinc,  0.1  to  5  per  cent  iron, 
and  sometimes  0.1  to  1  per  cent  tin.  This  metal  is  as  strong  and  ductile  as  mild  steel, 
having  a  tensile  strength,  when  rolled  and  annealed,  of  60,000  to  80,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
with  elongations  in  8  in.  of  40  to  14  per  cent,  respectively,  at  these  limits.*  When 
cast  in  sand  its  tensile  strength  is  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in,  with  an  elongation  of  10  per 
cent.    It  is  also  highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 

Tobin  Bronte  is  very  similar  to  sterro  metal  and  delta  metal,  the  iron  ingredient 
bong  somewhat  less.  Its  compoaition  is  approximately  60  per  cent  copper,  38  per  cent 
niic,  1  to  2  per  cent  tin,  with  small  portions  (0.1  to  0.3  per  cent)  of  iron  and  lead.  lU 
*  Teats  made  at  Lloyd's  Proving  House,  as  given  by  Hioma. 
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remarkable  properties  are  due  to  rolling  and  annealing.  As  placed  on  tlie  maricet,  ita 
tensile  strength  is  from  60,000  to  80,000  lb.  per  sq,  in.,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  60 
per  cent  of  its  ultimate  strength,  and  an  elongation  of  from  25  to  15  per  cent  in  8  in.  at 
these  liioitB,  respectively.  It  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  atrength  and  ductility 
of  structural  steel,  with  the  advantage  of  being  non-corrosive.  It  can  be  procured  in 
sheets  from  A  in.  to  1^  in.  thick,  and  in  round  rods  from  ]  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  Tobin 
bronze  is  readily  forged  at  a  cheny-red  beat  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  and  also 
works  well  in  the  lathe.    The  elastic  properties  of  this  material  are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

794.  The  Bronzes — Copper-tin  Alloys. — Since  tin  ia  added  to  copper 
principally  to  harden  it, — it  strengthens  copper  very  little,^he  copper- 
tin  alloys  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  hardened  copper.  The  ancienta 
used  these  alloys  for  their  cutting-tools,  and  they  are  used  now  largely  on 
account  of  their  hardness  and  non-corrosive  properties.  The  useful  range 
of  composition  is  5  to  25  per  cent  of  tin  and  75  to  95  per  cent  copper. 

In  cast  form  the  tensile  strength  of  these  allays  varies  from  28,000  to 
35,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  maximiim  tenacity  occurring  for  a  tin  content  of  about 
18  per  cent.  The  crushing  strength  of  cast  bronze  rises  from  approxi- 
mately 42,000  lb.  per  sq,  in,  for  pure  copper  to  a  maximum  of  150,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in,  for  bronze  carrying  25  per  cent  of  tin.  The  ductility  of  the 
bronzes  is  low.  Cast  bronzes  carrying  about  4  or  5  per  cent  of  tin  are  the 
most  ductile,  elongating  about  14  per  cent  in  5  in.  With  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  tin  the  alloys  lose  most  of  their  malleability  when  cold.  The  alloy 
having  12  per  cent  of  the  tin  has  an  elongation  in  5  in.  of  only  3  or  4  per 
cent  and  with  20  per  cent  tin  it  becomes  practically  nil.  The  tenacity 
also  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  tin  content  of  the  alloy  is  raised  above  20 
per  cent. 

Gun  metal  is  one  of  the  strongest  bronzes.  It  contains  about  10  per 
cent  tin  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  casting  guns.  It  is  now  used  to 
some  extent  for  strong  castings.  Bell  metal  is  the  hard  sonorous  bronze 
carrying  about  20  per  cent  tin,  used  in  making  bells  and  gongs.  By  alloy- 
ing 2  parts  copper  with  1  part  tin  a  beautiful,  hard,  perfectly  white  metal 
is  produced,  called  speculum  metal.  When  polished  this  metal  can  be  used 
for  mirrors  and  reflectors. 

795.  Complex  bronzes,  are  alloys  of  copper  and  tm  with  one  or  more 
additional  metals.  Among  the  more  meful  are  zinc  bronzes,  phosphor 
bronzes,  and  lead  bronzes. 

The  Copper-tin-zinc  Alloys. — As  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  valuable  ternary 
alloys  are  those  in  which  copper  forms  the  controlling  element.  This 
diagram  is  based  on  that  principle  in  geometry  which  makes  the  sum  of  the 
normals  from  any  point  on  the  interior  of  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  triangle.  If  the  three  altitudes  be  each  taken  as  a 
scale  of  equal  parts  on  which  are  indicated  proportions  (percentages)  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin  respectively,  these  ranging  from  zero  to  100,  then  to 
the  same  scale  the  sum  of  the  three  normals  from  any  point  in  the  triangle 
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will  be  100,  and  hence  these  three  normals  may  be  used  to  indicate  the 
percentages  of  the  three  metals  which  unite  to  form  the  alloy  which  is 
represented  by  that  point  in  the  triangle.*  An  alloy  of  any  two  of  these 
finds  its  place  aloi^  one  side  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  three  apices  make 
the  lOO-per-cent  ends  of  the  three  metal  scales.  A  little  study  of  Fig.  8 
will  make  this  clear. 

The  contour-lines  on  this  figure  were  drawn  by  J.  B.  Johnson  after 
plotting  on  this  triangle  the  tensile  strengths  of  cast  bronzes  of  known  com- 


Fio.  8.— The  Teosile  Strength  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch  of  Coppw-zinc-tin  Alloys 
in  Form  of  Caatings.     (Compiled  by  J.  B.  Johnson,  (rom  RecordF  of  U.  S.  Teal 


position  from  all  reliable  sources.  From  an  examination  of  this  chart  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  only  those  alloys  near  the  copper  apex  are  of  any 
value,  the  strongest  being,  however,  near  the  copper-zinc  side,  where  the 
composition  is  about  59  per  cent  copper,  39  per  cent  zinc  and  2  per  cent  tin. 
The  tensile  strength  of  such  a  casting,  if  properly  made,  is  about  60,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  too  brittle,  however,  to  be  of  much  value.  The  most 
valuable  alloys  are  those  having  an  ultimate  strength  of  from  35,000  to 
*  This  method  of  representing  these  triple  alloys  was  first  used  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston, 
TTm».  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  1881. 
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40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  tensile  strength,  with  20  to  30  per  cent  elongation. 
Thia  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  75  to  86  per  cent  copper,  17  to  S  per  cent 
zinc,  and  8  to  10  per  cent  tin. 

It  must  be  underBtood,  however,  that  so  much  depends  on  the  purity  of 
the  ingredients  and  on  the  manipulation  of  the  process  of  melting  and  cast- 
ing, that  this  chart,  or  any  similar  record,  must  be  taken  as  showing  wlkat 
may  be  obtained  rather  than  what  will  be  obtained  from  the  use  (^  these 
particular  nuxtures. 

Gooemment  bronze  or  Admiraity  metal,  conmting  of  88  per  cent  copper, 
10  per  cent  tin  and  2  per  cent  zinc,  is  a  zinc  bronze  much  used  for  valves, 
fittings,  gears,  and  nuts  where  good  strength  is  wanted.  This  metal  has, 
when  cast  in  sand  molds,  a  strength  of  30,000  to  35,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
a  poorly  defined  yield  point  of  15,000  to  17,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  elonga- 
tion in  2  in.  is  about  14  to  16  per  cent.  When  annealed  for  a  half  hour  ait  a 
temperature  of  700  to  800°  C,  the  ductility  of  the  metal  is  much  increased 
but  the  tenacity  is  practically  unchanged.  Govenunent  bronze  cast  in 
sand  molds  is  considerably  more  ductile  than  that  cast  in  chilla.  The 
ductility  of  the  latter  may  be  greatly  improved,  however,  by  annealing,  at 
the  above-mentioned  temperatures.'  Government  bronze  is  not  a  satis- 
factory metal  for  parts  subjected  to  temperatures  above  280'  C. 

Phosphor  bronze  is  any  copper-tin  alloy  made  with  phosphorus  as  a 
deoxidizer.  Besides  deoxidizing,  it  is  also  claimed  that  the  phosphorus 
causes  the  tin  to  form  a  crystallized  compound  with  the  copper.  It  is 
mainly,  however,  as  a  cleanser  of  the  melted  metal  from  the  oxide  of  copper 
that  it  is  valuable.  The  phosphorus  is  added  in  the  form  of  phosphor- 
copper  or  phosphor-tin,  these  containing  phosphides  of  copper  or  of  tin. 
For  a  malleable  product,  to  be  rolled  or  drawn  into  wire,  the  tin  ^ould  not 
exceed  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  the  phosphorus  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent. 
For  hard  castings  of  great  strength,  as  for  pinions,  v^ves,  bearings,  or 
buahinga,  use  7  to  9  per  cent  of  tin  and  ^  to  1  per  cent  of  pho^horus.  A 
greater  amount  of  phosphorus,  up  to  4  per  cent,  increases  the  hardness  and 
brittleness.  More  than  4  per  cent  phosphorus  will  make  the  product  use- 
less. 

Stress  diagrams  for  phosphor  bronsse  are  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
The  great  toughness  and  high  elastic  limit  of  wrought  phosphor  brtMue 
render  it  valuable  for  making  sprite  which  are  subject  to  corrosion.  Tike 
best  grades  of  phosphor  bronze  carrying  about  95  to  97  per  cent  coi^>er, 
3}  to  4  per  cent  tin  and  somewhat  over  0.1  per  cent  phosphorus  are  used 
with  good  success  in  turbine  blades,  t 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  specifies  for  best  grades  of  phoe- 
phor  bronse  castings  a  minimimi  tenacity  of  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an 
*  See  TechwAonie  Paper  No.  6ft,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Standarck. 
t  Jour.  Inst.  Mttils,  Vol.  14,  p.  56. 
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elongation  in  2  in.  of  at 
least    20    per   cent.    The 


h 


composition      ranges    for 
this  metal  are  copper =85  |f 
to  90,  tin  =  6  to  11,  zinc <4,  Ij 
iron < 0.06,  lead  <0.2  and   l'^ 
phosphorus  <0.5  per  cent. 
This  metal  is  used  for  gears, 
driving  and  main  nuts  on 
steering  gears,  and  castings 
requiring      good     bearing      s 
qualitiesandhighresistance      £ 

Lead  broTizes  are  much 
used  for  bearings,  under 
heavy  pressures.  In  most 
cases  these  bronzes  are 
smelted  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  phosphorus 
and    are    called    phosphor 

bronzes,       although       the  ,       ,  ,^     .  ,  «  .      «. 

,      ,     ,        ,  Fm.  B. — Results  of  Tension  and  Compression  Tests 

amount  of  phosphorus  re-      ^„  ^hrcc  Alloys  Used  tor  Valve  Stems.     Tobin 
the   bronze    is      bronze   specimens  were   rolled,  others  were  plain 
oflHtings.      (Russell,   Jow.   Assoc.   Eng.  Snc.,   Vol. 
15,  p.  207.    Testa  by  J.  B.  Johnson.) 

3  or  4  per  cent  lead  is 
present  in  bronze  bearings 
it  segregates,  forming  soft 
spots  in  the  hard  matrix 
which  rapidly  wear  and 
form  cavities  for  the  lubri- 
cant. 

For  bearings  in  contact 
with  hard  steel  and  sub- 
jected to  pressures  over 
1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  phos- 
phor bronze  carrying 
about  80  per  cent  copper, 
20  per  cent  tin,  and  less 
thanl  per  cent  phosphorus 

Pereenl»eoo(E;iiii««aon  WOrks  TVcll.        It    is,    how- 

Fio.  10.— Tension  Stress  DiagramB  of  Cast  anU  Rolled   ever,    unsuitod     to     high 
BroDiiefi.     (Teslt  of  Metah,  1885.)  Speeds,  sincc  it  13  likely  to 
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run  hot.  This  metal  is  euited  for  turntable  bearings  and  center  bearingB 
on  swing  bridges.  For  heavy  trunnion  bearings  in  contact  with  soft  ste«l 
carrying  leas  than  the  above  pressure  and  operatii^  at  slow  ^>eeds  the 
copper  content  may  be  raised  to  83  or  85  per  cent.  A  very  common  mix- 
ture for  accurately  lined  machinery  bearings  is  the  80-10-10  of  copper,  tin 
and  lead  with  less  than  1  per  cent  phosphorus.  This  bronze  is  eacry  to  ma- 
nipulate but  heats  and  wears  more  than  Dr.  C  B.  Dudley's  "Alloy  B,"  con- 
sisting of  77  per  cent  copper,  8  per  cent  tin  and  15  per  cent  lead,  Od  the 
other  hand  the  lead  in  the  latter  alloy  has  a  pronounced  tendency  to  seg- 
r^^ion  during  pourii^  and  much  skill  is  required  to  secure  good  bearings 
with  it.    It  ia  iised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  car  journal  bearings. 

796.  Cold  Working  of  Brasses  and  Bronzes. — ^As  with  the  ferrous  metala 
so  with  the  non-ferrous,  cold  working  causes  densification  of  the  melal, 
decreases  grain  size,  promotes  an  increase  in  tenacity,  and  decreases  duc- 
tility. Thus  Davis  *  has  shown  that  sheet  brass  (2  Cu  to  1  Zn)  varying 
from  .01  to  .06  in.  in  thickness  increases  in  strength  directly  with  the  pC7 
cent  reduction  in  area  produced  by  rolling.  For  a  reduction  in  area  ^ 
60  per  cent  the  average  strength  was  doubled,  the  per  cent  elongation  in 
2  in.  was  decreased  to  between  ^  and  -^  of  the  normal  value,  and  the  duc- 
tility as  measured  by  the  cupping  test  {Art.  798)  was  reduced  to  about  J 
of  its  normal  value.  Further  examples  of  the  effect  of  cold  rolling  and 
cold  drawing  of  the  non-ferrous  metals  appear  in  Figs.  2, 6,  7  and  14.  It  is 
probable  that  cold  drawing  causes  more  dangerous  internal  deformation 
within  parts  which  are  to  withstand  tensile  stress  than  cold  rolling  or 
hammering,  since  cold  drawing  produces  tensile  stress  in  the  surface  la^'ers 
and  compressive  stresses  within,  whereas  stresses  of  opposite  character  are 
set  up  by  cold  rolling  or  by  hammering.  The  magnitude  of  the  internal 
stresses  so  produced  is  quite  variable  ranging  from  3000  or  4000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  to  50,000  or  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  ui-f  When  above  5000  or  10,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  such  stresses  seriously  impair  the  strength  of  the  metaJ.  Steps 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  remove  internal  stress  by  annealing  or 
springing  as  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Although  there  are,  in  general,  internal  stresses — necessarily  of  opposite 
sign — induced  by  cold  working,  the  results  gotten  by  E,  H.  Peirce  J  work- 
ing on  hard-drawn  copper  wire  show  that  the  hardening  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  mass  of  the  metal  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  skin  as  has  sometimes  been  stated. 

797.  Season  cracking  g  is  a  type  of  failure  conunon  to  rods,  tubes, 

•  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  17,  p.  165. 

t  See  Teelmologie  Paper  No.  82,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Stwidtiftla. 
t  Ptoc.  a.  S.  T.  M.,  .  Vol.  17,  p.  lis. 

i  See  E.  Heyn  in  Jour,  fruit.  Afelals.,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  p.  3;  Teehtieiofie  Papir  S2, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards;  Topical  DiacueaioD  in  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  18. 
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sheets,  cartridge  cases  and  other  articles  made  of  brass  or  bronze.  It  is 
especially  prevalent  in  brasses  containing  60  to  80  per  cent  copper,  in 
manganese  bronze,  Tobin  bronze,  and  has  been  observed  in  aluminum  and 
aluminum  bronze.  It  may  take  place  when  the  part  appears  to  be  under 
no  stress;  it  may  occur  in  a  bolt  or  rod  after  it  has  carried  a  normal  load 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  it  may  happen  when  the  brass  is  put  into  the 
annealing  oven.  The  essential  cause  of  "  season  cracking  "  is  initial  internal 
stress — produced  by  cold  work,  by  burning  in  of  defects,  by  quenching  or 
by  cooling  strains  induced  in  moldii^,  coupled  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

(a)  Corrosion,  the  metal  being  under  no  external  stress; 

(b)  Applied  stress  of  less  intensity  than  the  normal  elastic  limit; 

(c)  Temperature  changes. 

Although  acting  in  different  ways  these  combinations  effect  an  over- 
stressing  at  a  certain  region  in  the  metal  and  cracking  finally  ensues. 
Considering  the  predominating  cause  of  failure,  "corrosion  crackii^"  seems 
a  more  exact  term  to  apply  to  the  phenomenon. 

Season  cracking  may  be  avoided  by  proper  annealing,  or  by  springing 
or  by  a  combination  of  springing  and  annealing.  Annealing  at  low  tem- 
perature effects  a  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  strain  without 
producing  material  loss  in  hardness  or  strength.  Indeed  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  some  cases,  such  annealing  raises  these  properties.*  To 
be  effective  in  preserving  high  strength  and  good  ductility  the  annealing 
temperature  must  be  less  than  the  temperature  at  which  grain  growth 
begins  in  the  metal.  This  temperature  varies  inversely  (but  not  in  direct 
ratio)  with  the  amount  of  permanent  deformation  which  the  metal  has 
suffered  and  with  the  time  the  metal  is  held-  at  a  given  temperature.  For 
brasses  containing  2  parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc  the  range  of  annealing 
temperature  which  is  effective  in  relieving  initial  stress  without  diminishing 
hardness  is  200  to  300°  C. 

Springing  consists  in  bending  a  bar  backwards  and  forwards  in  radial 
planes  until  all  outer  fibers  have  been  permanently  lengthened.  This 
treatment  reduces  the  intensity  of  tensile  stresses  which  exist  at  the  sur- 
face in  cold-drawn  bars,  and  is  sometimes  a  necessary  preliminary  treat- 
ment to  prevent  cracking  of  parts  in  annealing. 

798.  Special  Tests  for  Brasses  and  Bronzes. — On  account  of  the  lai^ 
internal  stresses  present  in  many  cold-rolled  and  hard-drawn  objects  of 
brass  and  bronze  and  the  harm  which  may  come  from  them,  simple  tests 
f  jr  their  detection  are  needed.  The  most  precise  method  with  a  rod  or 
t\ibe  specimen  consists  in  making  accurate  measurements  of  length  on 
three  or  more  surface  elements,  turning  off  or  boring  out  a  predetermined 
'Matbewsou  and  Phillips,  Trana.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vd.  61,  p.  eOS. 
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amount  of  metal  and  measuring  again.  Knowing  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  the  metal,  the  croes-sectional  area  before  and  after  machining,  and  the 
original  length,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  unit  stress  in  each  layer  re- 
moved. Since  this  method  necessitates  taking  a  large  number  of  readings 
with  a  comparator  or  strain  gage  and  since  the  machinii^  cut£  naust  be 
very  small  and  slowly  and  accurately  done, 
^  it  requires   too    much   time   for  commercial 

\  purposes. 

\\  A  more  rapid  method  of  measuring   the 

V\\  internal  stress  in  a  bar  has  been  devised  by 

V\\  jg.       Mr.  S.  W.  Miller.     A  specimen   is  cut   from 

^^  thf  straight  bar,  which  is  to  be  exaouQed,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  11.    If  the  outer  surface  of  the 

Fia,  n.-Miller'B    Specimen      ^»'*  ""^  '"  *«'^0"  **^*  surface   of  the   speci- 

forMcBBuring  Initial  Strew     "16°  wil'  ^  concave   after  its  removal  from 

in  Brass  Rcxla.  the  bar,  the  reverse  would  be  true  if  the  stress 

was   compression.      By   measuring   the   mid- 

ordinate  to  the  curve,  assuming  circular  curvature  and  the  neutral  plane 

passing  through  the  gravity  axis  the  change  in  unit  stress  on  the  outtf 

and  inner  fibers  may  be  computed  from  these  formulas: 

8B/r  16£/r 

So--^     and     S,.-^. 

Here  So  and  Si  =  changes  in  unit  stress  at  the  outer  and   inner   fibeis 

respectively; 

^  =  modulus  of  elasticity; 

/=  dcflpction  at  center  of  specimen; 

r-" radius  of  rod; 

Z  =  length  of  rod. 

For  thin  sheets  the  procedure  advocated  by  Merica  and  Woodward  *  is 
still  more  simple.  A  strip  alx)ut  6  in.  long  and  }  in.  wide  is  coated  with 
paraffin  excepting  one  of  the  broad  surfaces  and  etched  with  acid  until 
one-quarter  the  depth  is  removed.  If  the  strip  curves  the  mid-ordinatc 
of  the  arc  is  measured  and  the  average  value  of  the  original  internal  stress 
is  computed  from  « 

msf 

where  (  =  original  thickness  of  strip,  /=mid-ordinate  of  arc  after  etching, 
and  other  sjmbols  have  same  meaning  as  before. 

•Topical  Discusuon  on  Season  Cracking  of  Brass,  Free.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol  18,  Pt  2 
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Detection  of  the  presents  of  high  initial  tensile  stresses  in  the  surface 
Iflyera  of  a  piece  of  brass  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  immersing 
the  part  in  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  (65  gr.  HgNOs  and  15  cc.  cone. 
HNO3  per  hter)  for  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half  hour.*  Badly  strained  pieces 
will  frequently  crack  after  this  procedure. 

The  cupping  test  has  recently  been  strongly  advocated  t  ^or  determining 
the  ductiUty  and  drawing  quahties  of  thin  sheet  metal,  especially  brass. 
The  test  is  made  on  a  small  sample  of  metal  sup- 
ported between  a  die  and  annular  holder.  A  round- 
nosed  tool  is  gradually  forced  against  the  specimen 
and  forms  it  into  a  cup  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  By 
determining  the  depth  of  the  cup  at  fracture,  a  direct 
measure  of  the  drawing  quality  of  the  metal  is 
obtained.  Davis  claims  that  this  rapid  test  is  far  p^^  ^2 
more  accurate  than  the  tensile  test  or  scleroscope 
hardness  test.  It  is  also  superior  to  the  Brinell  ball 
test  for  brass  sheets  under  0.05  to  0.08  in.  thick. 
The  Brinell  test,  however,  is  very  satisfactory  for 
determining  the  drawing  qualities  of  thicker  sheets. 
He  also  states  that  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of 
the  cup  and  the  charact«r  of  the  fracture  afford  evidence  of  the  grain  size 
and  will  reveal  defects. 


Ai- 

raogement  of  Sped- 
,,  Tool  and  Dies 
on  Erichnett  Cupping 
(Ptoc. 
A.S.T.M.,\o\.  17,  PL 
2,  p.  200.) 
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799.  Utili^  of  Aluminum  Alloys. — Owing  to  the  softness  of  pure  alum- 
inum, it  is  commonly  alloyed  with  copper  or  zinc  to  improve  its  mechan- 
ical properties.  About  one-fourth  of  the  entire  aluminum  production  is 
now  utihzed  in  making  light,  stiff  alloys  with  these  metals,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  used  in  the  automobile  industry.  Thus  we  find  the  light 
aluminum  copper  alloys  used  for  pistons,  cylinders  and  crank  cases  for 
both  automobile  and  aeroplane  engines,  also  for  cooking  utensils  and 
strong  %ht  parts  which  are  die  cast.  The  light  alloys  of  aluminum  and 
zinc  are  used  to  less  extent  for  gear  cases,  light  castings  of  high  strength,  and 
for  portions  of  scientific  instruments  requiring  lightness  and  rigidity. 
With  small  additioiis  of  manganese  and  copper  the  aluminum  zinc  alloys 
have  been  used  in  the  frames  of  Zeppelins.  The  heavy  aluminum  bronzes 
find  use  in  steam  valves,  pump  rodi>,  spindles,  springs,  propellers,  motor 
and  engine  gears  where  good  strength  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are 
essential  qualities. 

800.  Aluminum  Bronze  is  the  rather  inappropriate  name  applied  to 
copper-aluminum  alloys  containing  less  than  11  per  cent  of  aluminum.    It 

•  Tecftfwfopic  Paper  82.  f  C.  H.  Davis,  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M..  Vol.  17,  p.  166. 
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is  made  from  the  finest  grades  of  copper  and  pure  aluminmn  and  is  said  to 
be  improved  by  resmelting.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  alum- 
inum oxidizes,  the  alloys  must  be  smelted  under  a  layer  of  charcoal  and 
should  be  poured  into  the  molds  with  as  little  agitation  as  possible.  Cast- 
ings must  be  provided  with  large  gates  and  risers  to  provide  against  exces- 
sive shrinkage. 

The  ductility  of  the  aluminum  bronzes  is  very  high  and  nearly  con- 
stant for  variations  in  almninum  content  up  to  7.3  per  cent.  Bronzes 
with  more  than  7.3  per  cent  aluminum  show  decrease  in  ductility  as  the 
aluminum  increases  and  those  containing  12  per  cent  are  very  brittle. 
The  tenacity  of  these  bronzes,  however,  increases  directly  with  the  alun> 
inum  content  up  to  approximately  10  per  cent  aluminum.  The  tensile 
properties  of  these  alloys  *  are  shown  in  Fig,  13.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  ductility  of  small  castings  of  these  alloys  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
rolled  rods.  The  bronzes  containing  less  than  7.3  per  cent  aluminum  are 
highly  resistant  to  torsional  stress  and  readUy  rolled,  forged  and  cold- 
drawn.  Since  they  consist  of  a  solid  solution,  the  rate  of  cooling  influences 
their  mechanical  properties  very  little.  Bronze  with  7.3  per  cent  aluminum 
exhibited  great  toughness  under  impact  and  remarkable  resistance  to 
alternate  bending  stress. 

Bronzes  containing  over  7.3  per  cent  aluminimi  contain,  besides  the 
solid  solution,  a  dark  needle-like  constituent,  which  is  unstable  and  much 
influenced  by  heat  treatment.  The  marked  influence  of  quenching  on 
the  properties  of  bronze  with  10  per  cent  aluminum  is  also  well  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  This  alloy  in  rolled  form  has  about  the  same  tenacity,  elastic 
ratio,  hardness,  hardening  capacity  and  toughness  as  0.35  per  cent  carbon 
steel.  Experiments  by  Corse  and  Comstock  f  have  shown  that  cast  rods 
of  10  per  cent  aluminum  bronze  quenched  at  850°  C.  and  annealed  at 
600°  C.  have  an  iiltimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  of  approximately 
95,000  and  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in,  respectively,  with  an  elongation  of  10 
per  cent  in  2  in.  and  a  capacity  to  endure  over  5,000,000  bending  reversals 
producing  an  extreme  fiber  stress  of  33,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Other  tests  by 
the  Alloys  Research  Committee  show  that  the  10  per  cent  aluminuiu 
bronze  has  almost  constajit  strength  for  increasing  temperatures  up  to 
700°  C.  but  the  all<^  is  much  more  brittle  above  400°  C.  than  at  normal 
temperatures. 

The  insertion  of  1  per  cent  of  manganese  into  a  10  per  cent  aluminum 
bronze  increases  the  yield  point  and  ductility  of  the  alloy  without  producing 
material  change  m  its  strength  or  endurance  under  reversals  of  stress.} 

•  From  Eighth  Report  of  AUoya  Research  Com.  Proe.  Intl.  MwA.  Engr.,  1907.  Pt,  1, 
p.  57. 

t  Proe  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  18,  p.  134. 

t  See  Alloys  Research  Com.  Ninth  Report  Proe.  Inat  Meek.  Engr.,  1910,  Pt.  1, 
p.  130. 
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Aluminum  bronzes  are  almost  incorrodible  in  sea  water  and  are  superior 
in  this  respect  to  Muntz  metal  or  naval  brass. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  for  aluminum  bronze  is  about  18.000,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 


Per  cent  Alamlnum 
Fia.  13. — The  Influence  of  Alumiiiuin  on  the  Tensile  Properties  at  Aluminum  Bronze. 
(Alloys  Kesearch  Com.,  Proe.  Irut.  Meeh.  Engr.,  1907,  pp.  113-133.) 

801.  Aluminum-copper  Alloys. — By  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  copper,  generally  less  than  5  per  cent,  to  "pure"  aluminum,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  metal  which  is  less  liable  to  burning  and  to  produce  light  castings 
that  are  stronger,  harder  and  tougher  than  those  made  from  aluminum. 
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Some  of  the  mecbanicol  properties  of  these  alloys  are  listed  in  Table  3. 
They  do  not  possess  as  high  resistance  to  corrocion  Id  sea  water  as  the 
aluminum  bronzes,  nor  are  they  as  satisfactory  as  "  pure  "  aluminum  for 
cooking  utensils.  As  mentioned  before  these  alloys  are  much  iiaed  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

TABLE  8.— TENSILE  PROPERTIES  OF  ALUMINUM  COPPER  ALLOYS 
(From  Alloys  Research  Com.,  8tb  Report) 


I'^.X- 

Specimen. 

lllinuite 

Streoctb. 

Lb.  per  H].  in. 

YieW  Point. 
Lb.  per  Ki.  in. 

Percent 

0.0 

Sand  cast.    Slowly  cooled. 

Sand  cart.  Quenched  from 
450°  C.  in  water 

Hot  rolled  from  3  in.  to  U- 
rotmds. 

Cold  drawn. 

and  drawn  with  anneal-  j 
ingtoHin.                      I 

0.564 

10,250 

10,400 
16,840 
17,560 

11,300 
11,210 
15,790 
16,360 

14,550 
24,400 
37,700 
32,850 

lfl,460 
33,600 
44,800 
39,700 

16,600 
30,900 
37,850 

4,256 
7,390 
10,960 
12,310 

5,375 
8,060 
12,760 
13,880 

9,850 
14,320 
20,300 
19,920 

19,030 
31,370 
41,450 
35,600 

16,660 
28,900 
34,700 

19.0 

0.00 

0,664 

22.0 

0.00 

1.250 

36.5 

0.00 
1.90 
3.76 
4.97 

0-00    1 
1.90 
3.76    J 

u 

K 

a 

H 

H 

19.5 
13.0 
7.5 
6.0 

23.0 

16.6 
8.0 

802.  Aluminum-zinc  alloys  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  of  zinc  are 
of  the  most  commercial  importance  of  the  alloys  of  this  group.  As  a  clas 
all  of  these  alloys  are  very  sensitive  to  high  temperatures  in  melting  and 
in  BoUd  form  exhibit  low  strength  and  brittleness  when  heated  above  50"  C, 
Tho^  having  less  than  16  per  cent  zinc  are  much  used  in  constructions 
where  a  light,  sound  casting,  which  can  be  easily  machined  or  forged  into 
proper  form,  is  deared.  Alloys  containing  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  linc 
are  harder,  stronger,  but  lesa  ductile  and  more  difficult  to  roll  or  draw. 
The  alloys  of  high  zinc  content  appear  to  suffer  a  decrease  in  strength  when 
excessively  worked  either  liot  or  cold.     For  example,  the  strength  of  alloys 
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coDtaining  26  per  cent  of  linc  decreased  when  the  bars  were  hot-rolled  or 

cold-drawn  below  1}  is.  is  diameter.*    The  tensile  properties  of  these 

alloys  are  indicated  in  Fig.  14. 

Unlike  most  of  the  minor  metals 

and  their  aUoys  the  aluminmu* 

sine     alloys    have     well-defined 

yield     points    characterised    by    a 

dropping    of    the    scale     beam    g 

during    test.      The  modulus  of    | 

elasticity    for    all   of  the   light    ^ 

alloys  is  approximately  9,000,000    | 

lb.  per  sq.  in.  q 

Aluminum  and  sine  alloys 
containing  about  5  per  cent  of 
aluminum  are  added  in  small 
percentages  to  the  zinc  baths 
used  in  galvanizing  in  order  to 
render  them  more  fluid. 

803.  Almniniiin  -  nugnesluni 
allt^  (mofrno^tum)  containing 
iTmii.ll  percentages  of  magnesium, 
have  been  widely  used  as  deoxi- 
dizera  in  copper  smelting  opera- 
tions. The  alloy  containing  6 
per  cent  magnesium  has  very 
good  mechanical  properties  and 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  pure  § 
aluminum.  It  is  easy  to  work,  b 
exceptionally  strong,  and  duc- 
tile. Schirmeister  f  reports  a 
tenacity  of  42,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
an  elongation  of  21  per  cent  uid 
a  Brinell  hardness  number  of  69 
for  an  alloy  of  this  composition 
rolled  at  450°  C. 

Duralumin  ia  another  light  alloy  of      pronirf 
exception&lly   high  strength.    It  con-      "<*?="■ 
fdsts  X  of  aluminum  alloyed  with  O.S 
per    cent  irmgnMiiim,  0.5  to  0.8  per 
cent  manganese  and  3.5  to  S.5.  per  cent  copper.    It  has  &  tensile  strength  of  60,000  ta 
60,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.  and  an  ekiogation  of  about  8  per  owt. 

•  Tenth  Report  AlloyB  Research  Com.,  Pne.  /na(.  MceA.  Bitgr.,  1912,  Pt.  1,  p.  331. 

t  SUM  u.  Biten,  June  24,  1915. 

X  Miaend  Induttn/,  1915,  p.  21. 


-The  ESect  of  Zinc  oo  the  Tensile 
of  Aluminum  Zinc  AUoys.  (AUoya 
Reaearch  Com.,  Proe.  Intl.  Meek.  Bjtgr., 
1912,  p.  449,  472,  494.) 
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ALLOTS  OF  LEAD,  TIN  AND  AnTDCOHT 

604.  Lead-tin  alloys  are  principally  used  in  making  solder,  pewter  and 
toys.  These  alloys  have  rather  low  melting-points,  that  of  the  eutectic 
containing  37  per  cent  lead  being  only  183°  C.  By  adding  tin  to  lead  the 
strength  and  hardness  are  considerably  increased.  Fmthennore,  tbe 
alloys  carrying  more  than  50  per  cent  lead  remain  paety  over  a  considerable 
range  of  temi)erature  before  completely  solidifying.  The  latter  pitqierty 
renders  these  alloys  of  value  for  plumbers'  solder  which  ordinarily  contuns 
from  2  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin  to  equal  parts  of  each.  For  eoldering  tin, 
the  alloy  containing  2  parts  tin  and  1  part  lead  is  much  used,  whraeae  for 
electrical  work  the  best  solders  carry  less  than  10  per  cent  lead. 

806.  Lead-antimony  alloys.— Antimony,  like  tin,  serves  as  a  hardener 
when  added  to  lead  but  the  useful  binaiy  alloys  of  these  two  metals  cover 
only  a  limited  range  in  constitution.  The  more  useful  of  these  aSloyi 
contain  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  antimony.  The  alloys  richer  in  lead  than 
the  above  are  very  soft;  those  richer  in  antimony  are  too  brittle  and  hard 
to  be  of  value  for  most  purposes.  Alloys  containing  over  13  per  cent 
antimony  consist  of  a  comparatively  soft  eutectic  in  which  are  embedded 
hard  cubical  crystals  of  antimony.  In  bearing  metals  the  presence  of  a 
limited  momit  of  these  hard  crystals  increases  resistanGe  to  wear,  but  a 
large  proportion  causes  the  bearing  to  heat.  The  softer  eutectic,  on  the 
other  hand,  readily  adjusts  itself  to  inequaUties  in  pressure  and,  wearing 
more  rapidly  than  the  antimony,  allows  space  for  the  lubricant.  Allc^v 
containing  12  to  17  per  cent  antimony  are  inexpensive  and  are  used  to 
some  extent  for  bearings  carrying  light  loads.  For  properties  of  some  bear- 
ing metals  of  this  claas,  see  Table  4. 

Shot  and  bullets  are  made  from  lead  containing  a  small  proportion  of 
antimony  to  increase  the  hardness. 

806.  Lead-antimony-tin  alloys  are  of  great  value  for  type  metal:  A 
satisfactory  type  metal  must  take  a  full  shaip  impression  of  the  mold  and 
be  sufficiently  rigid  to  withstand  press  action.  The  aUoys  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony containing  over  15  per  cent  antimony  satisfy  the  former  require- 
ment since  they  expand  slightly  on  heating  but  they  require  a  httle  tin  to 
increase  their  compressive  strength  and  render  them  less  brittle.  The 
range  in  composition  for  these  alloys  varies  from  2  parts  lead,  1  part  anti- 
mony and  1  part  tin  to  7  parts  lead,  2  parts  antimony  and  1  part  tin. 
Linotype  and  monotype  machines  use  cheaper  alloys  containing  12  to  18 
per  cent  antimony,  3  to  S  per  cent  of  tin,  and  the  remainder  lead. 

Alloys  containing  10  to  20  per  cent  antimony,  5  to  20  per  cent  tin  and 
the  remainder  lead  may  also  be  iised  for  bearings  subjected  to  moderate 
loads  (Table  4).     Magnolia  metal  containing  approximately  78  per  cent 
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lead,  lb  per  cent  antimony  and  6  per  cent  tin  is  one  of  the  common  bearing 
metals  of  this  class.  The  range  in  pouring  temperatures  for  these  alloys 
is,  however,  more  limited  than  for  the  equally  serviceable  but  somewhat 
more  expensive  bearing  metals  consisting  principally  of  tin. 


(From  Kept,  of  Com.  B-2,  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  18,  Pt.  i.) 
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807.  Babbitt  metals  are  alloys  with  a  tin  base  containing  small  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  antimony.  They  are  so  called  from  the  inventor 
Isaac  Babbitt.  The  Important  babbitts  consist  of  crystals  of  the  rather 
hard  antimony-tin  compound  (SnSb)  surrounded  by  softer  masses  of  tin. 
Soft  varieties  of  babbitt  carry  about  4  or  5  per  cent  of  copper  and  6  to  8 
per  cent  of  antimony,  whereas  the  harder  alloys  contain  6  to  10  per  cent 
of  copper  and  S  or  10  per  cent  of  antimony.  An  idea  of  the  mechanical 
and  physical  properties  of  the  more  valuable  of  these  alloys  is  furnished  in 
Table  4  abstracted  from  Report  of  Com.  B-2  of  A.  S.  T.  M.,  1918.  Since 
the  rate  of  heating  of  such  bearings  under  service  conditions  is  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  crystals  of  the  copper-antimony 
compound,  the  temperature  of  pouring  and  rate  of  cooling  must  be  care- 
fully controlled.  Rapid  chilling  or  very  slow  cooling  causes  heating  of  the 
bearing.*  By  heating  the  core  of  the  mold  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  inter- 
mediate rate  of  cooling  such  that  the  crystals  will  be  well-defined,  uni- 
formly dispersed  throughout  the  mass  and  not  over  .01  in.  in  size.  Such 
treatment  leads  to  a  more  serviceable  bearing. 


*  Behrena  and  Baucke,  The  MetaUotraphitt,  Vol,  3. 
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806.  Alloys  vA  Lov  Fuslbili^. — The  foUowing  remarkable  alloys,  alt 
fA  which  fuae  at  very  low  temperatures,  may  be  used  as  aafety-plugs  in 
automatic  firo-spraying  pipe-systems  in  mills  and  for  similar  purposes. 

TABI£  5.— FUSIBLE  ALLOYS 


,..^.„ . 

T^TpS^. 

Bhmatb. 

L«*d. 

Tia. 

Cxliufiiin. 

"&«?*■ 

fiO 
60 

SO 
60 
60 

31 
28 
26 
24    . 
27 

19 
22 
26 
14 
13 

0 
0 

0 
12 
10 

LOO 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  THE  MECHANICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  METALS 

EFFECTS  OK  TROVt  USD  STEEL 

809.  Inqnrtance  of  Temperatme  Effects  on  Propttrtiea. — ^At  tlie 
present  time  the  ferrouB  metals  are  the  principal  maieriala  for  boilers, 
grates,  fire-boxes,  staybolts,  engine  cylinders  and  pistons,  ladles,  shafting, 
rails,  axles,  refrigerating  machinery  and  other  machine  parts,  which  are 
subjected  to  considerable  variation  in  temperature  or  to  long  periods  at 
hif^er  or  low  temperatures.  Often  the  breakage  of  such  parts  would 
result  in  loss  of  life  or  large  financial  loss.  It  therefore  is  imperative 
that  the  properties  of  these  metals  imder  such  conditions  be  well  under- 
stood. We  shall  next  consider  the  more  important  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  mechanical  properties  of  iron  and  steel. 

810.  Effects  ca  Strength. — ^This  subject  has  been  very  fully  and  carefully 
investigated  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  a  full  series  of  stress  d'agrams, 
similar  to  that  of  Fig.  1,  is  shown  in  the  report  for  1888.  The  curves 
of  Fig.  I  exhibit  the  action  of  a  structural  steel  (0.20  per  cent  carbon) 
having  a  normal  tensile  strength  at  70°  F.  of  70,000  lb.  per  square  ibch  and 
an  elastic  limit  of  about  37,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Elastic  limits  and 
ultimate  stTengths  may  be  gotten  from  this  figure.  A  better  notion  of  the 
variation  in  strength  of  different  carbon  steels,  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron 
with  temperature,  can  be  formed  from  Fig.  2.  Study  of  Fig.  2  reveals 
that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  steels  and  wrought  iron  does  not  vary 
greatly  for  temperatures  between  0  and  300°  F.,  there  being  a  slight  sag 
in  strength  at  200°  F.  As  the  temperature  is  raised  above  300°  F.  ihe 
strength  increases  until  a  maximum  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  ihe 
normal  strength  is  reached  at  500°  F.  Further  increase  in  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in  tenacity  until  at  1600°  F. 
the  strength  is  only  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  normal.  Corroborative  evi- 
dence is  also  furnished  by  the  data  in  Figs.  4, 5, 6,  and  10.  For  information 
regarding  strength  of  alloy  steels  at  high  temperatures  see  Art.  815. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tenacity  of  cast  iron  is  not  materially  affected 
by  variation  in  temperature  up  to  900°  F.    For  increases  in  temperature 
above  900°  F.  the  strength  falls  proportionately  until  at  1600°  F.  it  is 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  normal  value. 
759 
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Flu.  1.— Streae-diBgrama  of   Steel   Bafs  aX.  Various  Temperstures.     Cubon  —0.20%, 
Manganeee  -0.45%.     (?(«(*  o/Metai»,  1888.) 


Fia.  2.^VariatiouB    in    Tennle    Strength    of    Ferrous    Metola  with  Temptratoie. 
{TtAs  <4  Metalt,  1888.} 
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In  F^.  3  may  be  seen  the  relative  ^ects  of  slow  and  rapid  applica- 
tioDB  of  stresB  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  at  different  temperatures.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  the  quick  loading  develops  a  greater  tensile  strength 
than  the  slow  loading.  Between  250°  and  500°  F.  for  steel,  and  between 
150°  and  500°  F.  for  wrought  iron  (figure  at  left),  the  quick  loading  gives 
a  lower  ultimate  strength,  while  beyond  these  higher  temperatures  the 
quick  loading  again  gives  the  greater  strength.  Similar  effects  for  both 
ultimate  strength  and  yield  point  of  soft  steel  wire,  under  temperature 
variations  between  —00°  and  +200  °F.,  are  indicated  in  the  right  portion 
of  Fig.  3. 

When  homogeneous  steel  or  wrought-iron  specimens  are  exposed  to 
temperatures  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  the  static  strength^  is 
h^er  and  the  ductility  tower  than  at  normal  temperatures.  As  an 
example  we  cite  a  test*  on  a  steel  bar  having  a  normal  elastic  limit  and 
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-too 
Temperatuio  la  Derrees  Fabrcobelt 

;.— The  Eflecta  of  Rate  of  Loading  on  the  Strength  of  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron 


Fio. 

when  Teeted  at  Vorioiu  Temperati 


{French  CommiaHon  Report,  Vol.  2,  pi.  20.) 


ultimate  strength  of  52,8C0  and  72,4CC  lb.  por  square  inch,  respectively, 
and  an  elongation  of  29.3  por  cent.  This  bar  tested  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air  (—220°  F.)  exhibited  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  in  elastic  limit 
and  35  per  cent  in  ultimate  strength,  but  in  elongation  it  showed  a  de- 
crease of  63  per  cent. 

811.  Inqwrtance  of  Effect  on  Elastic  Limit — In  F^.  4  ctnnbined  curves 
for  carbon  steels  showing  mean  variations  in  mechanical  properties  with 
temperature  indicate  that  whereas  the  mean  ultimate  strength  varies  less 
iban  15  per  cent  from  the  normal  for  temperature  variations  between 
0  and  700°  F.,  the  mean  elastic  limit  decreases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  temperature  above  0°  F.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  the  elastic 
limit,  to  the  ultimate  strength — the  elastic  ratio — is  much  less  at  high 
temperatures  than  at  ordinary  temperatures.  For  100°  F.  the  mean 
•  T^  made  at  Watertown  Araenal,  See  Engr.  Bte.,  Vol.  H,  p.  66. 
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value  of  the  elastic  ratio  U  0.57,  while  at  500°  F.  it  is  only  0.36.    Figs.  1, 

3,  and  5,  showitig 
results  of  tests  oo 
individual  dasses 
of  steel,  substan- 
tiate the  above 
statements. 

Pot    structural 
^    purposes,  tiicrefore, 
°    Iheworking strength 
I    of    wrought    iron 
S   and  steel  must  be 
a    regarded   as   regit- 
I    larly  diminuking, 
fi    vkile  the  tempera- 
lure   increases,  the 
rate  of  diminution 
Testa  on  being  about  4  per 
cent   per   100°  P. 

Diunster  of  rodi.  It  in.,   of  •pHdmsa  0.8  io.     Ten  Oscmi  of  hitdni,     .  .        , 

from  0.00  to  O.B7%  C.    (ruKi/ tfKob,  1888,  p.  MS.)  tnOWMC       »«     lOH- 

perature. 
813.  The  Change  In  Ductili^.— Steel  and  wrou^t  iron  both  exhibit 
a  marked  reduction  in  per  cent  elongation  for  temperatures  in  the  vicini^ 


iTampentDie  la  Dbstm*  lUuvolielt 
Fig,  4. — Onuid    Mean   Curvee    from    Temperatun 
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of  300°  F.,  as  tiie  curveB  of  Fig.  5  show.  At  this  temperature  wrought 
iron  and  soft  steel  have  elongations  of  approximately  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  respective  values  at 
normal  temperatures.  The  re- 
duction in  elongation  at  this 
temperature  for  high  carbon 
steels  is  not  quite  ao  marked. 

Minimum  values  for  the  per 
cent  reduction  in  area  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  occur  at  somewhat 
higher  temperatures,  generally 
between  400  and  500°  F.,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  6. 

813.  The  Change  in  &e 
Modulus  of  EUsOci^.  —  The 
results  plotted  in  Fig.  6  and  7 
show  that  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  wrought  iron  and  of 
steel  decreases  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases.  This  decrease 
amounts  to  approximately  2 
per  cent  per  100°  F.  increase  of 
temperature  up  to  500°  F.  For 
higher  temperatures  the  reduc-  ^°-  *■-""!«  EtFecta  of  Variations  in  Tempera- 

.         _  ,     ,        tuie  on  the  Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Mud 

tion  in  stiffness  is  more  marked,      g^^ 

being  about  20  per  cent  at  800 "        a-*  «nd  cmtOut,  Bnti,t-ri«t.  vd.  98,  p.  4S8.) 

F.  and  55  per  cent  at  1100°  F. 

814.  Effect  on  Rerastance  to  Impact— The  variation  in  the  resistance 
to  a  single  blow  of  eight  varieties  steel  tested  at  different  temperatures  is 
well  shown  in  Fig.  8.    The  composition  of  these  steels  is  given  in  Table  1. 
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FiQ.  7. — Effects  (rf  Moderate  Variations  in  Temperature  on  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity 
of  Iron  and  Steel.     (T'eab  o/  Melab,  1887.) 
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Each  curve  represents  tests  on  50  to  60  epecimens.  Each  0.4X0.4X2.440. 
test-piece  was  made  with  a  milled  notch  0.08  in.  wide  and  0.08  in.  de^, 
the  notch  being  provided  with  a  round  bottom.  Specimens  were  broken 
in  a  Guillery  *  machine  over  a  1.6-in.  span  and  imder  an  initial  energy  of 


Fia.  8. — Effects  of  Temperature  od  tiie  Reaistaiice  of  Various  Annealed  Steels  to 
Impact.     (Guillet  and  R^villon  in  Proe.  I.  A.  T.  M.,  5th  Congress,  III4.) 
TABLE  I.— COMPOSITION  OP  STEEIi  SUBJECTED  TO  IMPACT  AT 
VARIOUS  TEMPERATUKES.    (Guillbt  and  R£villoh) 


BM*I 

Pim  CiiTT  or 

^rSS, 

c 

Si 

Md 

B 

P 

vg.r 

0-218 
0.345 
0.491 
0,725 
1.224 

0.085 
0.162 
O.lOfi 

0.26 
0.20 
0.44 
0.40 
0.06 

0.01 
0.18 
0.11 

0.24 
0,51 
0-34 
0.33 
0.04 

0.16 
0.20 
0.34 

0.041 
0.048 
0.044 
0.025 
0.040 

0.017 

Ni-7.10 

Ni-4.38 

0.013 

0.068 

0.062 

0.013 

0.023 

Ni-2.99 

&-0.85 

Soft 

800 

n.lf  h.nl 

Martin  (hard) 

Tool 

750 
/Plane  ban  at 

2  per  cent  Ni 

7  per  cent  Ni 

Nickel-chrome 

\       700* 
850 
600 
750 

5210  in.  lb.  The  tests  show  that  the  resistance  of  these  steels  increased 
slightly  as  the  temperature  roae  from  room  temperature  to  a  value  between 
250°  and  400°  F.  The  resistance  to  a  single  shock  then  diminished  with 
increasing  temperatures  until  a  minimum  resistance  was  reached  at  a 
temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  £00°  F.,  and  that  with  further  increase  in 
temperature  the  resistance  again  rose. 

*  lliia  machine  is  prorided  with  a  fly  wheel  to  which  is  attached  a  knife  for  breaking 
the  speomens.  The  energy  abeorbed  in  brcitkiiig  the  teat  [ueae  ia  nteammd  by  the 
diminution  caused  in  the  speed  of  the  fly  wheeL  .  , 
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Tests  have  demonstrated  that  repeated  blows  or  working  at  tempera- 
tures between  500°  and  600°  F.  (a  blue  heat)  greatly  impair  the  ductility 
and  toughness  of  wrought  iron  and  structural  steel.  Experiments  by 
C.  E.  Stromeyer*  showed  that  the  structural  steel  and  wrought-iron  bars, 
which  in  normal  condition  could  be  bent  cold  through  an  angle  of  45° 
fiist  on  one  aide  of  axis  of  the  test-piece  and  then  on  tJie  other  for  12  to 
26  benda,  stood  only  Ij  to  3  bends  at  a  blue  heat.  Tension  tests  by  R. 
Krohn  f  on  wrought  iron,  soft  steel,  and  medium  steel  showed  that  the 
decreaae  in  energy  of  rupture  due  to  working  at  a  blue  heat  was  56,  30.4, 
and  26  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  elongation  decreased  53,  31  and  28 
per  cent,  respectively. 

In  certain  experiments  by  T.  Andrews  J  wrought-iron  car  axles  heated 
to  various  temperatures  suffered  im- 
pact from  a  2240-lb.  tup  dropping 
throu^  a  distance  of  30  in.;  they  were 
then  turned  over,  the  temperature 
restored  and  the  blow  repeated. 
Although,  the  material  itself  was  very 
non-uniform,  the  results  plotted  in  Fig. 
9  demonstrate  that  the  reststance 
-was     a    minimum    when    the    axles 

were  tested  at  570"  F.,  a  blue  heat. 

TV       n      1  u  iv  -J.         F  Fifl.  9. — Errects  of  Temperature  oq  the 

Fig.    9    also    shows    the    necessity    of      Endur«>«  of  Wrought  Irop  RaU^ay 

making  unpact  testa  at  the  same  tern-      j^^    f^   Alternate    Bending  under 

perature  if  the  results  of  different  testa     Impact.    (T.  Andrews.) 

are  to  be  compared. 

Although  comparatively  few  impact  tests  have  been  made  at  low 
temperatures,  the  available  information  indicate  that  the  reaistance  to 
shock  diminishes  as  the  temperature  drops  below  room  temperature. 
Andrews  found  in  other  tests  !  on  wrought-iron  axles  that  the  number  of 
blows  required  to  produce  rupture  at  100°  F.  was  50  per  cent  greater 
than  at  0°  F.  Axles  broken  at  —18°  F.  exhibited  a  crystalline  fracture 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  piece;  those  broken  at  300°  F.  showed  a 
Gbroua  uneven  fracture. 

Impact  tests  by  Goerena  and  Hartel  ||  on  mild  steel  show  a  great 
increase  in  brittleness  over  the  results  at  normal  temperatures  when 
IJie  specimens  were  broken  at  — 103°  F,  and  below. 

The  bar  {Art.  810)  tested  under  tension  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air  required  approximately  one-half  as  much  energy  to  rupture  it  as  at 
•  Proe.  iTitt.  of  Civ.  Engr.,  Vol.  84,  p.  114. 
t  Reported  by  G.  Henning  in  Eiygr.  Neva,  Vol.  27,  p.  42. 
i  In  a  Beesemei  Premium  Paper  before  the  Soc.  Engr.  (London),  1896. 
S  Proe.  Intt.  Cw.  Engr.,  Vol.  94,  p.  209. 
II  ZeittehriftfQT  anoTt/anuehe  Cftemte,  Vol.  81,  d  i30. 
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normal  temperature,  thus  ehowing  its  increased  fragility  at  low  t^n- 
perattires. 

81S.  Effect  on  Hardness. — An  elaborate  seriea  of  tests  by  F.  Robin 
(reported  in  Rev.  de  Mital,  Vol.  5,  p.  893;  Vol.  6,  p.  180)  in  which  the 
Brinell  method  was  used,  show  that  the  curves  between  hardness  and  tem- 
perature arc  of  of  the  same  general  character  as  tJie  curves  between  tensile 
strength  and  temperature. 

TABLE   2,— BRINELL   HARDNESS   OF  8PECUI,  ALLOY   STEELS   AT 
VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES.     (Robin) 


ALL 

nXELS  T 

ESTBD  AS  RECEIVES  EXCEPT  AS  NOTED 

— 

Cf>MH>KnoH   IH    % 

Kind  of  Stool. 

=s 

'^2 

?ss 

600"  C. 
1112' F. 

C, 

Cr. 

w. 

Co. 

Vt 

H^  speed 

High  speed 

386 

315 
355 

666 
640 
416 
376 
640 
300 
340 
545 
355 
625 
335 
165 
350 
600 

516 
466 
360 
345 
430 
290 
300 
340 
346 
446 
250 
135 
320 
416 

480 
400 
318 
295 
290 
225 
170 
180 
250' 
250 
160 

80t 
230 

160 

.65 
.60 

1.00 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.80 
.80 

1.2 

1.2 

6.06 
3.20 
BOO 

18.6 
14.0 
20-8 

6.0 
5.0 

Highspeed 

Molybdenum...  (AT) 
Molybdenum...  (H) 
Molybdenum 

Mo. 
2.0 
2.0 
0.6 

0  7 

6.0 
6.0 

TungBten (N) 

Ni. 

16.0 
27.0 

Nickel 

Chrome (N) 

1.18 
1.18 

1.37 

1.37 

60°  C. 

aso-c 

400' C 

600' C 

C. 

Mn 

Si. 

P. 

S. 

•Carbon {N) 

•Carbon (H 

»Carbon {N 

»Carbon (H 

•Carbon {N 

•Carbon (// 

Wrought  iron. 

290 
360 
265 
690 
205 
630 
105 

320 
400 

280 
520 
240 
560 
155 

2S5 
325 
245 
325 

225 
355 

125 

ISO 

160 
110 

120 
35 

2.02 
2.02 
1.08 
1.08 
.60 
.70 
.04 

.28 
.28 
.30 
.30 
.72 
.63 
.14 

.26 
.26 
.12 
.12 
.11 
.34 
.11 

.013 
.013 
.012 
.012 
.022 
.077 
.018 

.017 
,017 

oeo 

030 
Olg 
.053 
.020 

N~as  received,  ^-hardened.  'Estimated,  t  At  000°  C.  'Hardened  in 
water  at  1150°  C,  aiutenitic.  *  Hardened  at  820°  C.  •  Hardened  at  860°  C,  mar- 
tensitic. 


DDOTlktit  multa  oF  Robin'i 
w  of  the  27  per  cent  nickel  i 


o  400*  C.  tZSa-  F.),  thii  H 


The  liicb,  uDifoim  lurdaMa 
■B  >1«b1i  lit  tcmptistuna  up  t« 
ID  lUeli  whiFb  were  vmunUs 
900°  C.  (1W2°  F.)  ii  ftbo  note. 
B  ia  pKtportlotKl  to  lli«  atno^th 
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816.  Effect  of  Specific  Gravity.— Tests  by  Langley  *  show  that  specific 
gravity  of  steel  increases  from  7.76  at  white  heat  to  7,83  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  a  black  heat. 

EFFECT  ON  ALLOTS  AND  UETALS  UDCH  USED  IN  HACHINB  PARTS 

817.  Desd^tioa  of  Tests. — Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  braseee, 
bronsea  and  other  alloys  in  valves,  shafting,  parts  of  pumps  and  engines 
often  subjected  to  temperatures  from  400  to  700°  F.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  such  temperatures  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  these 
metals  is  also  essential  if  safe  and  economical  designs  of  such  parts  are  to 
be  made.  One  of  the  moat  extensive  Series  of  tests  thus  far  made  on  the 
effects  of  hi^  temperatures  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  alloys  was 
reported  by  Bregowsky  and  Spring  to  the  Sixth  Ckmgress  of  the  I.A.T.M.t 
We  shall  now  present  the  main  results  of  these  investigators.  Their 
experiments  included  both  tensile  and  torsion  tests.  Round  bars  with 
the  gauged  portion  turned  down  to  a  constant  diameter  of  0.65  to  0.85  in., 
depending  on  the  size  of  bar  as  received,  were  used.  The  gauged  length 
of  the  tension  specimens  was  2  in. ;  of  the  torsion  test-pieces,  8  in.  All 
metal  was  obtained  from  cwiimercial  foundries  and  all  specimens  for  a 
given  series  of  tests  were  from  the  same  heat.  Temperatures  were  secured 
through  resistance  coils  which  were  placed  around  the  specimens,  due  care 
being  taken  to  insulate  the  specimen  and  to  reduce  the  heating  effect  due 
to  magnetic  induction  to  a  minimum.  Each  point  on  the  diagrams  rep- 
resents from  2  to  10  results.  In  tiie  tension  tests  the  yield  point  was  gotten 
by  dividers;  in  the  torsion  tests  a  troptometcr  was  used  to  measure  detru- 
sions.  The  compositions  of  the  various  metals  tested  may  be  fo&nd  in 
Table  3. 

818.  Effect  on  TensUe  Properties  of  AQoys.— Fig.  10  shows  the  effects 
of  variationB  m  temperature  from  room  temperature  to  1000°  F.  on  16 
commercial  alloys.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  ultimate  strength 
and  yield  point  of  the  copper-tin  bronzes  and  the  aluminum  bronzes 
rsnaiu  fairly  constant  for  temperatures  between  70°  and  400°  F.  For 
increasing  temperature  both  of  these  stresses  decrease.  The  brasses, 
nian^nese  bronze,  and  Monel  metal  exhibit  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
strength  as  the  temperature  is  raised  above  70°  F.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  with  the  exception  of  manganese  bronze  and  Monel  metal  the  duc- 
tility of  the  brasses  and  bronzes  is  very  little  at  temperatures  above  6G0°  F. 
Tlie  high  strength  and  ductility  exhibited  by  the  rolled  Monel  metal  at  all 
temperatures  is  remarkable. 

•  Am.  Chem.,  1876. 

t  A  good  bibliogr&pby  on  Has  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Froe.  <if  the  Fifth  Congren 
of  the  J.A.T.M.,  entitled  "The  Influence  of  Increased  Temperatures  on  the  Mechanical 
Qualities  of  Metals,"  by  M.  RudeloS. 
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TABLE  3.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  ALLOYS  AND  METALS  tISED  IN 
TESTS  AT  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES.    {BREoowerr  and  Speino) 

MiTsaiAu  I  CouKWinoM  in  Pes  CsHT. 
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The  behavior  of  the  cold-rolled  ehafting  and  the  cast  steel  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  data  of  Art.  810  and  812.  The  30  per  cent  nickel  steel  shows 
similar  changes  in  strength  properties  but  exhibits  much  higher  ductility 
at  temperatures  under  600°  F.  than  either  of  the  other  steds. 

819.  Effect  on  Torsional  Properties. — Data  on  the  strength  and  an^ 
of  twist  under  torsion  is  given  for  15  metals  in  Fig.  11.  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  carbon  steels,  all  of  the  metals  tested  show  a  prc^resaiTe  falling 
off  in  torsional  strength  as  the  temperature  is  increased  above  70°  F, 
The  curves  for  the  carbon  steels  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  tenule  strength 
— ^temperature  curves.  In  these  tests  also,  the  Monel  metal  shows  both 
high-shearing  strength  and  ability  to  withstand  severe  overstrain. 
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8S0.  Effect  on  Modulus  of  Elastic!^. —It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
efltecfs  of  temperature  on  the  stiffness  of  these  metals  was  not  noted.  From 
tests  made  at  the  Berlin  Teetii^  Laboratory  in  ISCS  it  appears  that  the 
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JempcT»tures  tn  Oegiem  nihreuhelt 
Fia.  10. — Effecta  of  Variation  in  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Propertiee  of  DifFerent 
CommerciBl  Alloys.     (Bregowsky  and  Spring.) 

modulus  of  elasticity  copper  and  cast  delta  metal  increase  10  to  15  per 
cent  as  the  temperature  increases  from  70  to  200°  F.  and  then  fall  off 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  further  raised,  reaching  room-temperature 
values  again  when  the  temperature  reaches  400°  F.    Rolled  delta  metal 
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exhibited  more  pronounced  diminution  of  stifFness  with  increase  in  tem- 
perature than  did  the  cast  delta  metal  A  4  per  cent  manganese  bronze 
bad  as  hi^  modulus  at  600°  F.  as  at  70"  F. 
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Fid.  11. — ^Effects  of  V&riatioD  in  Tentpenture  on  the  Tonional  Strength  and  k 
of  Twist  of  Commercial  Rolled  Alloys.     (Bragowaky  and  £^irios.} 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FATIGUE  OF  METALS 

Br  J.  B.  KoMMEBS* 

821.  Fatigue  Defised. — Experimeats  have  shown  that  metals  wiU  fail 
when  loada  are  repeated  or  reversed  many  thousands  or  perhaps  millions 
of  times,  not  only  at  imit  stresses  less  than  the  ultimate,  but  even  at  unit 
stresses  leas  than  the  elastic  limit.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  these 
repetitions  or  reversals  caused  a  general  deterioration  of  cohesion  in  the 
metal,  which  deterioration  was  known  by  the  term  faligue.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  no  such  general  deterioration  takes  place,  but  that 
at  the  point  of  maximum  stress  certain  "  slip  planes  "  are  set  up,  some 
of  which,  upon  continuous  repetition  of  stress,  gradually  develop  into 
actual  cracks,  which  finally  cause  rupture.  The  word  "  fatigue "  is  not 
a  very  appropriate  term  for  this  class  of  failures.  Alternating  stress,  or 
repeated  stress  failures  are  much  better  descriptive  terms. 

In  the  discussion  of  fatigue  in  this  chapter,  the  term  alternating  stress 
or  reverse  stress  will  mean  the  case  in  which  the  stress  changes  from  ten- 
sion to  compression.  Repeated  stress  will  be  used  as  the  broader  term, 
including  the  previous  case  and  also  that  in  which  the  stross  remains  wholly 
tensile  or  compressive. 

822.  "  Crystallization  "  of  Iron  and  SteeL — It  has  often  been  observed 
th:it  the  fractures  due  to  repeated  stresses  show  a  decided  crystalline 
appearance,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  repeated  stresses 
caused  the  crystallization.  It  is  generally  agreed  now  that  this  idea  is 
incorrect.  If  such  a  bar,  which  has  broken  in  service,  shows  a  crystalline 
fracture,  and  another  part  of  the  bar  is  nicked  and  broken  by  a  single  blow, 
a  crystalline  fracture  will  ^ain  be  revealed,  proving  that  this  condition  is 
inherent  in  the  bar,  and  not  due  to  repetition  of  stress.  If  the  structure 
of  a  member  is  coarsely  crystalline  due  to  defective  composition,  over- 
heating, or  other  maltreatment,  the  member  is  likely  to  be  weak  under 
repeated  or  alternating  stresses. 

C23.  Slip  Lines  and  Fracture. — As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XX,  metals 
are  composed  of  crystals,  and  in  ordinaty  iron  and  steel  the  structure  is  by 
no  means  homogeneous.    When  a  bar  is  deformed  there  will  evidently  be 
*  ABsiatant  Frofeaaor  of  Mechonica  in  The  Univereity  of  WiscoiiKn. 
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unequal  distribution  of  stress  among  the  crystals,  and  when  the  stren  in 
the  crystals  which  are  most  highly  strained  becomes  suflicietitly  great  they 
will  give  way  by  microscopic  movement  along  their  cleavage  planes. 
This  gliding  is  manifested  by  "  slip  lines  "  on  the  surfaces  of  the  crystals. 

In  experiments  on  Swedish  iron  carried  on  by  Ewing  and  Humphrey,* 
the  material  had  an  ultimate  strength  of  52,800  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  a 
yield  point  of  31,600  lb.  per  square  inch.  With  the  specimen  acting  as  a 
rotating  beam  a  unit  stress  of  about  ±20,000  lb,  per  square  inch  produced 
slip  lines  on  a  few  crystals  after  a  few  reversals.  If  the  stress  wae  com- 
paratively high  many  crystals  were  affected.  Under  vertical  illumination 
these  slip  lines  appeared  as  fine  dark  lines.  After  more  reversals  additional 
slip  lines  appeared  which  had  not  been  visible  before,  and  the  original 
ones  showed  a  tendency  to  broaden.  This  broadening  continued  until 
some  parts  of  the  surface  became  almost  covered  with  dark  markings 
made  up  of  groups  of  broadened  lines.  At  this  stage  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  crystals  had  cracked,  the  cracks  occurring  a!ong  broadened 
slip  lines.  In  some  cases  the  cracks  were  first  seen  on  a  single  crj'stal, 
but  they  soon  joined  up  from  crystal  to  crystal  imtil  a  long  continuous 
crack  was  developed  across  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  after  which  a  few 
more  reversals  caused  rupture.  The  effect  of  repeated  sliding  or  grinding 
was  seen  at  the  polished  surface  of  the  specimen  by  the  production  of  a 
burr,  or  rough  and  jagged  irregular  edge,  broadening  the  slip  band  and 
su^esting  the  accumulation  of  debris.  Even  at  unit  stresses  of  only 
±15,700  lb.  per  square  inch,  slip  lines  appeared  and  then  broadened,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  these  would  ultimately  haVe  caused  failure  if  the 
test  had  been  continued. 

A  characteristic  of  the  fracture  of  specimens  which  fail  from  fatigue 
is  the  complete  absence  of  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  at  the  break. 
The  specimen  fails  abruptly,  the  fracture  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
directiou  of  stress,  in  a  manner  ordinarily  associated  only  with  brittle 
materials. 

821.  Experiments  on  Fatigue.— In  1864  Sir  W.  Fairbaim  published 
some  results  on  a  riveted  wrought-iron  girder  subjected  to  repeated  stresses. 
He  included  in  his  report  some  earher  experiments  made  by  Captains 
James  and  Gaston.  Fairbaim  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  It 
was  not  safe  to  use  a  repeated  stress  which  was  more  than  oce-third  of 
the  ultimate  strength. 

In  1870  W6hler  published  the  results  of  a  very  exhaustive  set  of  experi- 
ments which  included  repeated  torsion,  bending,  and  direct  stress.  The 
important  conclusions  drawn  from  Wohler'a  experiments  may  be  stated 
aa  follows: 

1.  Wrought  iron  and  steel  will  rupture  at  a  unit  stress  much  below  the 
•  Phil.  Tram.  Royal  Society,  1903,  Vol.  200,  p.  241. 
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ultimate  strength  and  even  below  the  elastic  hmit,  if  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times. 

2.  Within  certain  limits,  the  range  of  unit  stress,  not  the  ultimate 
stress,  determines  the  number  of  repetitions  for  rupture.  (By  range  of 
unit  stress  is  meant  the  algebraic  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  unit  stresses  applied.) 

3.  As  the  range  is  diminished,  for  a  given  maximum  or  TninimiiTn  unit 
stress,  the  repetitions  for  rupture  increase. 

4.  For  a  given  maximum  or  minimum  unit  stress  there  appears  to  be  a 
limiting  range  for  which  repetitions  for  rupture  become  infinite. 

5.  As  the  maximum  unit  stress  increases  the  limiting  range  of  stress 
diminishes. 

These  results  will  be  better  understood  by  a  conaideration  of  Figs.  1 
and  2,  and  of  Goodman's  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  3,     Fig.  1  shows  the  rela- 
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Fio.  1.— Wehler's 


Fio.  2. — Wfihler's  Fatigue  Tests  on  Rotating  Bara,  under  Equal  and  Opposite  Stresses. 
Range  la  Twice  the  Stress  Indicated. 

tion  between  unit  stress  and  repetitions  for  failure  when  the  maximum 
stress  is  as  indicated  and  the  minimum  stress  is  zero.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
case  of  equal  and  opposite  stress  in  a  rotating  bar.  In  engineering  Htcr- 
ature  the  term  "  limiting  stress  "  is  used  to  designate  that  unit  stress  at 
which  the  curve  becomes  practically  horizontal.  The  limiting  stresses 
in  the  figures  would  evidently  be  about  37,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  Fig.  1, 
and  about  19,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  Fig.  2, 
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It  is  evident  from  this  diagram  that  as  the  majciirmm  unit  streee  is 
increased  the  number  of  repetitions  before  rupture  can  be  kept  very  large 
provided  the  range  is  decreased.  If  the  maximum  unit  stress  is  50  per 
cent  of  the  ultimate,  the  repetitions  before  rupture  can  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  minimum  stress  is  some  value  greater  than  zero.  As  the  maximum 
unit  stress  approaches  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  the  limiting 
range  decreases.  The  fiRure  also  shows  that  for  equal  and  opposite  Htressea 
in  tension  and  compression  the 
limiting  stress  is  33  per  cent  of 
the  ultimate. 

Since  Wohler  performed  his 
experiments  many  other  m- 
veatigators  have  carried  on 
researches  with  the  object  of 
studying  the  phenomena  fur- 
ther, and  of  determining  the 
effect  on  the  repetitions  for 
rupture  of  such  factors  as  heat 
treatment,  speed  of  repetition, 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
specimen,  and  variation  in 
percentages  of  carbon  and 
other  ingredients.  The  rela- 
tion of  limiting  stress  to  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  has 
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also  been  considered.  A  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  work  done 
up  to  1913  may  be  found  in  the  1913  Report  of  the  British  Afisociation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

In  Fig.  4  are  shown  characteristic  curves  obtained  from  results  of 
fatigue  tests.  The  curves  are  for  a  variety  of  materials  and  show  what 
may  be  expected  in  repeated  stress  tests.  The  curves  are  plotted  on 
Ic^arithmic  cross-section  paper,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Basquin,* 
the  results  plotted  in  this  way  fall  on  a  straight  line  for  values  of  repetiUon 
up  to  and  sUghtly  greater  than  1,000,000. 

826.  Effect  of  Heat  Treatment— Results  of  experiments  show  that  the 
fatigue  strength  of  iron  and  steel  is  greatly  influenced  by  heat  treatment. 
Overheated  steel  is  always  weak,  but  can  often  be  restored  by  reheating. 
Annealing  in  general  decreases  the  endurance.  Steel  in  the  sorbitic  con- 
dition seems  to  be  especially  strong  against  fatigue.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  heat  treatment  must  always  depend  greatly  upon  the 
*  previous  history  of  the  material.  From  the  few  data  that  are  available  it 
would  aeem  that  when  metal  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  stresses  it 
•  Ptoc,  Avm.  Soc.  Tut.  Mat.  1910,  V<4.  10,  p.  625. 
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cannot  be  restored  by  annealing  or  by  rest.    These  results  are  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  metal  had  been  so  highly  stressed  or  the  number  of 


ti  Msnbs  Jad  spnnoA  pnsmoqj,  n)  naiig  rnnoiizax. 

repetitions  so  large  that  slip  bands  or  actual  microscopic  fissures  had  been 
formed  which  were  not  healed  by  amiealing. 
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826.  Effect  ot  Speed. — The  results  of  experiments  are  contradictory 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  speed.  Up  to  speeds  of  2CC0  cj'clee  per  minute 
the  effect  of  speed  doea  not  seem  to  be  appreciable.  At  higher  speeds 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  endurance  was  increased,  but  the  ctanparisoD 
was  made  from  results  on  two  quite  different  machines. 

827.  Effect  of  Surface  Condition  and  Change  of  Section. — ^The  endur* 
ance  of  metala  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  surface  and 
also  by  the  shape  of  the  specimen.  A  polished  or  ground  specimen  will 
give  higher  results  than  one  that  is  turned  or  which  has  a  scratcbed 
surface. 

Stanton  and  Bairstow  *  have  Bhon-n  that  a  sudden  change  of  section  is 
a  great  source  of  weakness  in  withstanding  repeated  stresses.  They 
obtained  their  best  results  on  specimens  which  had  flUets  of  0.375  in. 
radius  and  diameters  of  0.25  in.  Screw-threaded  specimens  and  speci- 
mens with  fillets  of  0.062  in.  radius  showed  a  strength  of  about  70  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  first  specimens  mentioned.  Specimens  with  no 
fillets  and  square  comers  showed  a  strength  of  al:out  5C  per  cent. 

828.  Effect  of  Composition. — Results  show  that  in  normal  steels  the 
strength  against  fatigue  increases  with  the  carbon  content  up  to  about 
0.90  carlwn.  Heat  treatment  will,  of  course,  greatly  influence  all  leeults 
on  carbon  steels. 

Ingredients  such  as  nickel,  chromium,  and  vanadium  apparently 
increase  the  endurance,  although  this  is  a  matter  which  has  not  been 
studied  systematically. 

829.  Relation  to  Elastic  Limit  and  Ultimate. — ^There  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  as  to  whether  the  limiting  stress  is  more  dependent  on  elastic 
limit  or  yield  point  than  on  ultiniate  strength.  A  sur\'ey  of  the  published 
results  shows  that  while  there  is  considerable  variation,  the  results  con- 
necting limiting  unit  stress  and  ultimate  strength  are  much  more  con- 
sistent than  those  connecting  limiting  unit  stress  and  either  elastic  limit 
or  yield  point.  A  great  many  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
stresses  in  tension  and  compression.  These  show  in  many  instances  that 
the  limiting  unit  stress  for  this  case  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  33  per  cent 
of  the  ultimate.  For  repeated  tension  from  zero  to  a  maximum  value 
many  results  show  a  value  of  limiting  unit  stress  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  ultimate.    These  values  correspond  with  those  of  Goodman's 


830.  Tests  beyond  Qie  Yield  Point. — In  commercial  practice  the  time 
and  expense  of  conducting  tests  which  require  millions  of  appUcations  of 
stress  to  rupture  the  specimen,  are  so  great  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
tests.  For  this  reason  a  variety  of  machines  has  been  devised  in  which 
the  specimen  is  subjected  to  stresses  ticyond  the  yield  point  of  the  material. 
•  See  ETigineeHng,  1907.    Vol.  83,  p.  605. 
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the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  specimen  comes  up  to  standard 
specifications  for  good  material,  and  also  to  determine  which  of  a  number 
of  steels  would  be  the  best  to  resist  repeated  stresses. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  material  which  gives  good  results  in  a 
test  when  stressed  beyond  the  yield  point  will  give  equally  good  results  for 
stresses  below  the  elastic  limit.  This  question  has  not  been  answered  at 
the  present  time. 

J.  0.  Arnold  *  has  shown  that  such  an  expeditious  test  will  detect 
brittleness  in  eases  in  which  the  Wohler  test  does  not  show  any  weakness 
of  the  material. 

In  some  tests  performed  by  Stead  and  Richards  f  on  a  0.44  carbon  steel, 
a  direct  comparison  could  be  made  between  Wohler's  test  and  the  test 
beyond  the  yield  point.  Calling  the  results  for  the  normal  steel  unity 
in  each  case,  the  following  comparison  resulted: 

Kinds  of  Steel.  WdhWa         Teit  beyond 

Teat.  Yifid  Point. 

Normal  steel 1  1 

Overheated  steel 0.59  0.63 

Reheated  steel 1.43  1.47 

AnoeiUed  Btcel 1.38  1.43 

Sorbitic  steel 2.46  2.54 

In  the  WShler  test  the  cycles  for  rupture  varied  from  SSOiVOO  to  3,500,- 
000;  while  in  the  other  test  they  varied  from  2200  to  9300.  In  this  par- 
ticidar  case  the  comparisons  by  the  two  methods  are  so  much  alike  that  the 
tests  Sliest  at  least  the  desirability  of  more  experimental  work  which 
will  allow  of  similar  comparisons. 

831.  Rapid  Methods  for  Detennining  Limiting  Stress. — J.  H.  Smith  t 
found  that  when  a  certain  constant  range  of  stress  was  applied  to  a  speci- 
men  repeatedly,  and  the  mean  unit  stress  was  gradually  increased,  that  at 
a  certain  maximum  unit  stress  the  extensometer  readings  increased  faster 
than  ihe  increase  in  mean  stress.  The  range  determined  in  this  way  was 
found  to  agree  with  the  limiting  range  as  determined  by  the  more  tedious 
Wohler  method. 

The  method  which  Smith  finally  adopted  to  determine  this  yield  range 
was  to  apply  a  range  of  stress,  first  with  zero  mean  unit  stress.  Keeping 
the  range  constant,  a  stress  of  a  chosen  amount  was  then  added  in  tension 
and  the  extensometer  reading  was  taken,  then  an  equal  amount  of  mean 
stress  (range  same  as  before)  was  added  in  compression  and  the  extensom- 
eter readins  was  aeain  taken.     FoUowinc  the  above  order  of  Drorrdure 
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cated  when  the  extensometer  readings  were  no  longer  tbe  same  in  t^iacm 
and  compression  upon  reversal  of  the  mean  stress.  By  this  method, 
starting  with  a  small  range  of  stress,  a  single  specimen  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  yield  ranges,  and  a  complete  diagnun  obtained  similar  to 
that  of  Goodman. 

.  If  this  method  of  determining  the  limiting  ranges  is  verified  by  further 
experiments  it  will  prove  extremely  valuable  in  commercial  practice. 

C.  E.  Stromeyer  *  has  also  suggested  a  method  for  an  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  the  limiting  stress.  He  allowed  water  to  flow  around  the 
specimen,  which  was  subjected  to  alternating  torsion.  By  the  use  of 
thermometers  which  could  be  read  to  0.01°  C,  he  measured  tbe  tempera- 
ture of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  water.  By  his  method,  the  limiting 
stress  is  the  marimum  unit  stress  which  will  just  generate  heat  in  the  test 
piece. 

In  his  experiments  to  check  this  value,  Stromeyer  used  alternations  up 
to  about  300,000,  and  it  would  appear  that  his  method  and  his  formula 
hold  for  values  within  300,000  alternations.  It  is  not  shown  that  either 
his  fatigue  limit  or  his  formula  is  correct  for  alternations  say  from  1,000,- 
000  to  10,000,COO. 

If  further  experiments  show  this  method  to  be  correct  for  great  numbeis 
of  alternations,  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  method  for  conunercial  testing. 

832.  Bauschinger's  Theory  of  Failure. — The  only  theory  of  failure  due 
to  rep>eated  stress  that  has  received  serious  attention  ts  that  propounded 
Bauscbinger.f  He  showed  that  the  clastic  limits  in  tension  and  com- 
pression as  determined  in  the  ordinary  static  tests  were  variable  limits, 
which  in  many  cases  had  been  artificially  raised  or  lowered  by  treatment 
during  fabrication.  He  showed  that  when  a  bar  was  subjected  to  grad- 
ually increasing  alternating  stresses  of  equal  amount  in  tension  and  com- 
pression, two  equal  elastic  limits  were  set  up  in  the  bar — one  in  tension  and 
one  in  compression.  These  he  called  tbe  "  natural "  elastic  limits,  tlie 
elastic  limits  determined  in  the  usual  way  being  called  the  "  primitive  " 
elastic  limits.  If  the  tensile  elastic  limit  was  raised  by  alternating  stress, 
the  compressive  limit  was  lowered  a  definite,  but  not  necessaiily  the  same 
amount.  He  showed  that  the  elastic  range  foUnd  in  this  way  under 
repeated  stress  was  the  same  in  magnitude  as  the  maximum  range  of  stress 
which  could  be  applied  repeatedly  to  a  bar  without  causing  rupture,  even 
thoi^  the  number  of  repetitions  was  very  great. 

Bauschinger  found  that  the  "  primitive  "  elastic  limits  were  unstable 
and  only  a  few  alternations  of  stress  were  necessary  to  produce  the  con- 
ditions  in  which  the  "  natural  "  elastic  limits  obtained. 

According  to  this  theory,  failure  due  to  repeated  stoessea  is  caused 
•  Proe.  Royal  Society,  19H,  Vol.  A90,  p.  411. 
t  See  Unwin'a  Teeing  of  Maleriald  of  ConUructwm,  p.  361. 
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is  done  on  the  Bpecimen  during  each  cycle  of  applied  stress.    If  stresses  are 
kept  within  the  "  natural  "  elastic  limits  failure  will  not  occur. 

The  results  obtained  by  Bauschinger  have  been  confirmed  by  Bairstow.* 
In  one  of  his  experiments  Bairstow  used  a  speci-ncn  of  axle  steel  which  had 
a  yield  point  of  55,700  lb.  per  square 
inch,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  S5,5C0 
lb.  per  square  inch.  When  equal  and 
opposite  stresses  of  31,600  lb.  per  square 
inch  were  applied,  the  cycle  of  extensions 
was  represented  for  some  time  by  the 
straight  line,  A,  shown  in  Fig.  5.  As  the 
number  of  repetitions  continued  the  curve  ' 
changed  into  a  hysteresis  loop  instead  of  a 
straight  line,  until  at  18,750  alternations 
of  stress  the  width  of  the  loop  was  about 
1 1  per  cent  of  the  elastic  extension  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test.  The  loop  B  in  the 
figure,  which  represents  the  cycle  of  ex- 
tensions at  this  time,  was  made  up  of 
straight  lines,  showing  that  no  elastic  limit 
in  tension  or  compression  was  indicated  by 
the  extensometer.  Evidently  the  natural 
elastic  hmits  of  the  specimen  had  been 
exceeded,  and  Bairstow  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  a  slightly  lower  range  of 
about  29,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  specimen  would  have  been  perfectly 
elastic  and  no  number  of  alternations  would  have  produced  a  hysteresis 
loop. 

When  the  stress  was  raised  to  ±33,600  lb.  per  square  inch,  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  width  of  the  hysteresis  loop  was  produced.  At 
±45,200  lb.  per  square  inch  and  alternations  of  2^,280,  a  hysteresis  loop 
like  C  in  Fig.  5  was  produced.  The  parts  FG  and  HE  were  found  to  be 
parallel  to  the  original  straight  elastic  curve.  FG  was  obtained  while  the 
tension  was  reduced  to  zero,  and  HE  while  the  compression  was  reduced 
to  zero. 

The  observations  were  continued  almost  to  the  breaking  point,  but  the 
extensometer  gave  no  warning  of  the  deterioration  of  the  specimen.  Since 
the  extensometer  could  detect  extensions  of  0.00C002  in.,  the  actual  damage 
must  have  been  extremely  local. 

Bairstow's  results  indicated  that  iron  and  steel,  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  repetitions,   were  capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  variations 
of  stress,  cyclically  applied.     When   this  adjustment  was   complete,  the 
•  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soeiely,  1910.     Vol.  .A210,  p.  35. 


Fia.  5.— Cycles  ot  Extensions. 
(BaiTBtow'a  Teste.) 
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Bpecimen  was  foUnd  to  have  become  perfectly  elastic  throu^out  t^  whole 
cycle,  and  fat^e  did  not  occur.  Adjustment  to  a  given  cycle  of  stress 
was  possible  because  the  limits  of  elasticity  were  aot  £xed,  but  coidd  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  repetitions  of  stress. 

During  adjustment  of  the  elastic  limits  to  a  given  cycle  of  Btrees,  and 
when  the  maximum  tension  applied  was  numerically  greater  than  the 
minimum  stress,  there  was  an  extension  produced  in  the  specimen  which 
was  similar  to  the  extension  observed  in  an  ordinary  tensile  test  when  the 
yield  point  is  exceeded.  This  extension  occurred  even  when  the  TnpTrimnTP 
unit  stress  applied  was  less  than  the  static  yield  stress.  The  greater  the 
extension  the  greater  was  the  amount  by  which  the  elastic  limits  were 
raised.  There  was  no  such  extension  when  the  stresses  applied  were  equal 
and  opposite. 

The  power  of  the  specimen  to  adjust  itself  to  a  given  range  of  stress  waa 
limited,  and  if  the  range  of  stress  was  sufficiently  great,  the  specimen 
became  and  remained  inelastic,  work  being  performed  during  each  cycle. 
This  work  was  expended  in  moving  the  crystals  relatively  to  one  another, 
and  was  probably  associated 
with  the  shp  lines  which  gradu- 
ally develop  into  cracks. 

Ordinary  extensometers  ate 
apparently  not  sensitiveenou^ 
to  detect  the  small  changes 
which  occur  when  &  specimen 
is  first  stressed,  even  though 
the  stress  may  be  great  enou^ 
to  cause  ultimate  failure  if  re- 
peated sufficiently.  Repetition 
of  stress,  however,  by  its  cumu- 
lative effect  makes  the  changes 
measureable. 

833.  Limits  of  M^^ri^^m^ 
and  Mj"''"'""  Stress  for  an 
Indefinite  Kumber  of  Repeti- 
Fia.  6— Typical  Fatigue  Diagram   of   Limiting    tiODS. — Fig.    6    is    drawn    by 
Stresaes  for  60,O0O-lb.  Steel  Subjected  to  an    plotting  the  minimum  vahies 
Infinite  Number  of  Repetitions  or  Reverealfl  of    ^j  jfje  range  of  Stress  which  a 
specimen  can  withstand  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  repetitions,  on  an  inclined  stniight  line,  and  the  cor- 
responding maximum  values  as  indicated. 

For  the  case  of  a  stress  applied  without  reversal,  Launhardt  suggested 
the  formula: 

Si  =  S'+f  (5,-5') (1) 
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as  Siting  best  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  experiments.  In  this 
formula  Si=maximum  unit  stress,  iS' =  repetition  limit  when  82  =  0, 
82=  minimum  unit  stress,  and  Su=ultiniate  static  strength. 

For  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  stress  is  partly  or  wholly  reversed 
Weyrauch  suggested  the  formula: 

Si  =  5'-^{S'-5") (2) 

in  which  S"  is  the  unit  stress 
which  is  wholly  reversed  and 
the  other  notation  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Launhardt  formula. 

834.  AFonnuUforCimen- 
aioning  Members  Subjected  to 
a  Great  Number  of  Repeti- 
tions. —  In  Fig.  6  it  would 
appear  that  a  strai^t  line  for 
the  upper  limits  of  stress  would 
fit  the  facts  quite  as  well  as 
the  two  formulas  proposed  by 
Launhardt  and  Weyrauch. 
There  is  no  theoretical  basis 
for  these  two  formulas,  and 
it  would  seem  unreasonable  to 
have  a  sudden  change  of  law 
where  the  minimum  stress 
passes  through  zero.  By  using 
a  straight  line,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  a  single  formula  is  ob- 
tained which  covers  the  field  p^^  j 
of  both  repeated  and  reversed 

stresses.  To  derive  the  formula  for  the  upper  limit  of  stress  the  following 
values  determined  from  experiment  are  made  use  of: 

Static  stress  limit  <'iSi,=ultiiiiat«  strength; 
Repetition  limit     ^S'  -^i  ultimate  strength; 
Reversal  limit       =S"  — )  ultimate  strength. 

When  the  ultimate  limits  arc  reduced  to  working  limits,  suppose  S'  reduces  to  S[^ 
ilg.  7,  and  all  other  parts  in  proportion,  giving; 

Working  statin  load  unit  8tress=2St; 
Working  live  load  unit  stress  =iSi.; 
Working  reversal  unit  stress      —iSt. 

To  find  the  equation  of  the  total  working  unit  stress  in  terms  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  total  unit  stresa  on  any  member: 
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Let  L— total  live-load  stress  on  any  member; 
D— total  dead-load  stress  on  any  member; 
A  -area  of  crosB-section  of  the  member; 

jS'i —nuudinuiD  stress  in  the  member  per  square  inch  for  both  dead  and  live  losdt; 
S^oworicing  unit  stress  for  live  loads. 
Tbea  we  have,  from  Fig.  7, 

ni— dead-load  stress  per  square  inch  =  -^; 

mn=live-load  stress  per  square  inch  =  ^; 

ml— total  stress  per  square  inch  =  — j — "S'lJ 

5'i-Op-Oa+Am  and  Am=- (r«-Oo); 
D  " 


But  A- 


2A- 
D+L, 


S\=Sl+ 


2(D+L) 


and  finally 


_  Min.  stress  ' 


2  Max.  stress 

In  this  formula  if  the  minimum  unit  stress  becomes  negative,  the  ago 
of  the  second  tenn  in  the  denominator  changes  to  plus,  thus  rn>tking  S'l 
less  than  St,. 

Another  ar^-ument  in  favor  of  the  formula  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  old  rule  of  using  twice  the  factor  of  safety  for  live  as  for  dead 
loads,  as  will  now  be  shown.* 

*  In  the  case  of  bridge  structures,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  maximum  stieM 
is,  in  most  cases,  not  high  enough  to  involve  the  element  of  fatigue  to  any  oonmdenbls 
extent,  so  that  formula  3  is  not  properly  applicable.  Such  structures  are,  however, 
subject  to  shocks  and  vibrations  from  the  moving  load  which  result  in  live-load  stresses 
that  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  computed  static  values.  It  is,  therefore,  nens' 
sory  in  proportioning  such  structures  to  odd  to  the  computed  static  stress  a  conddersUe 
allowance  for  this  dynuuuc  effect,  commonly  chilled  "impact,"  before  applying  the  unit 
Stress.  The  American  Railway  Engineering  Asfocisition  recommends  that  such  impact 
allowance  be  determined  by  the  formula  /  — pi—,  in  which  /  is  percentage  of  etatie 

^30000 
■  live-load  stress,  and  £  la  the  length  of  the  span  in  feet.  It  was  formerly  a  ccHnmca 
practice  to  use  fatigue  formula  3  for  bridge  structures,  it  being  understood  that  nidi 
formula  would  take  account  of  both  impact  and  fatigue,  and  this  prjictice  is  still  folloircd 
to  some  extent;  but  the  more  recent  practice  is  to  make  use  of  an  impact  formula  and 
neglect  the  element  of  fatigue. 
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me  notation  as  above : 
'  ,      L  ,    D      2L+D 

Bubatitutin*  tlie  value  of  A  .- 

"•-     2L+D     -, 

Si, 
D      ' 

2(L+D)  2  max.  stress 

It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  the  best  practice  founded  on  experience, 
and  the  fatigue  experiments,  all  agree  and  are  all  expressed  in  a  formula 
which  is  universal  in  its  application  to  stresses  of  the  same  and  of  (^poeite 
sign. 

836.  Working  Stresses  by  Diagram. — The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  8 
was  devised  by  John  II,  Barr  *  of  Cornell  University.  Its  purpose  is  to 
evaluate,  formula  (3)  for  both  repeated  and  reversed  loads,  for  various 
materials  and  various  factors  of  safety. 

Let    P— maximum  load  on  member  (of  either  sign); 
P*— minimum  load  on  member  (of  either  sign); 
S'l  ^maximum  intensity  of  stress  for  load  P; 
f?',M minim II m  intensity  of  stress  for  load  P"; 
&i=ultimate  strength  per  square  inch; 
Sk—7-  working  stress  per  square  inch  for  constant  kiftd; 
/—factor  of  safety, 
llien  the  formula  may  be  written: 
For  brealdnK  toads — 

For  safe  vorking  loads  for  which  Sw  —  -jSu 

*  1  ■  rr  =  p (6) 

'-is  '-ii^ 

In  these  framulas  P  and  P"  may  be  either  of  the  same  or  of  oppoutc  signs.  If  of 
<4^;>oaite  signs,  then  the  second  term  of  the  denominator  becomes  positive. 

The  use  of  the  diagram  will  be  illustrated  by  two  examples. 

Example  1. — Let  the  minimiiin  Ioad=0.7  of  the  maximum  load,  and  of  the  same 
sign;  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  =  60,000  lb.  pei  square  inch;  and  let  the 
factor  of  safety  be  4.    Find  the  maximum  working  stress. 

Here  p-=0.7.    Enter  the  diagram  for  this  ratio,  on  the  right  band  side  because  P" 

and  P  are  of  the  same  ugn  (both  tension,  both  compression,  or  both  shear  in  the  same 

direction),  pass  up  on  the  0.7  ordinate  till  the  curve  of  'actor  of  safety  of  4  is  intersected, 

•  Tkt  Sibley  Journal,  Dec.,  1901. 
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thence  horiKmt&Uy  to  the  60,000  lb.  Btrength  line,  and  thence  upward  to  the  icale  of 
working  unit  atrees  at  the  top,  detenuining  a  value  of  11,600  lb.  per  square  inch.    Thii 

SCALE  OF  WORKINa  STRESSES 
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Fig.  8. — Diagram  for  Finding  Working  StreHses  for  Variable  Loads.     (DeaigiKd  by 

John  H.  Barr.) 
ia  the  working  unit  streas  for  this  material  tor  a  real  factor  of  iafety  of  4,  when  0.7  of 
the  auudmum  load  ia  removed  and  replaced  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
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SxampU  2. — For  the  same  material,  let  0.5  of  the  maiimnm  load  t>e  imposed  in  the 
<^po«it«  direction  oa  indefinito  number  of  times,  and  find  the  working  unit  stress  for 
a  factor  of  safety  of  \. 

Enter  the  diagram  for  the  ratio  0.5  on  the  left  side,  pass  up  to  the  factor  of  safety 
cA  4,  thence  horizontally  to  the  60,000-lb.  line,  and  thence  vertically  to  the  scale  of 
workiiig  unit  stresB  at  the  top,  determining  the  value  of  6000  lb.  per  square  inch. 
This  is  the  working  unit  stress  for  this  material,  for  a  real  factor  of  safety  of  4,  when 
0.5  of  the  majommn  load  is  imposed  an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Id  using  the  Barr  diagram  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diagram 
is  based  upon  formula  (3).  Experimental  results  upon  which  this  formula 
rests  ^ere  determined  from  repetitions  which  were  practically  all  within 
10,000,000.  The  stress  as  determined  from  the  Barr  diagram  with  a  factor 
of  safety  of  1  would  be  such  a  stress  as  would  cause  failure  for  repetitions 
within  10,000,000.  Moore  and  Seely  •  have  found  that  a  factor  of  safety 
of  1.8  corresponds  to  an  increase  in  repetitions  for  failure  of  something 
over  100  times  A  factor  of  safety  of  2  on  the  stress  as  found  from  the 
Barr  diagram  should,  therefore,  ordinarily  be  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  of  repetition  of  stress.  Judgment  must  determine  the  additional 
factor  of  safety  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  possibility  of  sudden  shocks  or 
unexpected  stresses. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  Bairstow  found  that  when  the  mean  unit 
stress  employed  is  tensile,  there  is  a  permanent  elongation  even  when  the 
maximum  unit  stress  is  less  than  the  ordinary  static  yield  point.  For  this 
reason,  when  uslDg  the  Barr  diagram  for  ratios  of  minimum  to  maximum 
stress  from  0  to  1,  no  stress  determined  from  the  diagram  should  be  used 
as  a  working  unit  stress  unless  it  is  well  within  the  static  elastic  limit  of 
the  material. 

836.  Formulas  of  Moore  and  Seely.  — Very  often  in  practice  in  the 
desiza  o'  piston  rods,  connecting  rods,  line  shafts,  turbine  shafts,  automo- 
bile axles,  and  many  other  machine  parts,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  stress 
which  a  part  may  be  called  upon  to  withstand  can  be  calculated.  Moore 
and  Seely  f  have  developed  formulas  which  may  be  used  in  such  cases, 
one  of  the  variables  in  the  formula  being  the  number  of  repetitions  required 
for  rupture. 

The  formulas  are  as  follows: 

^■(l-ffllVH- *) 


•  Proc.  Amet.  Six.  Tut.  Mat.  1916.  Vol  16,  p.  470. 
t  Proc.  Xnwr.  Soe.  Tal.  Mat.  1916,  Vol  17,  p,  470. 
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in  which  .S  ia  the  upper  limit  of  unit  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
which  will  cause  rupture  after  N  repetitions  of  stress;  Q  is  the  ratio  of  the 
minimum  stress  to  S;  and  6  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
materia,!.  Formula  (6)  is  recommended  for  use  in  designing  members 
whose  failure  would  endanger  life  or  limb;  formula  (7)  for  cases  in  which 
danger  to  life  or  limb  is  not  involved. 

The  following  tentative  values  of  B  have  been  su^ested  by  Moore  and 
Seely: 


Structural  steel  and  soft  mtkchinery  steel 

Wrought  iroD 

Steel,  0.46  per  cent  carbon 

Cold-roUed  ateel  ah&fting 

Tempered  spring  steel 

H&rd-steel  wire 

Gray  cast  iron 

Cast  aluminum 

Hard-drawn  copper 


250,000 

S. 39794 

250,000 

5.39794 

350,000 

S. 54407 

400,000 

S. 60206 

400,000 

5.60206 

to 

800,000 

5.00309 

600,000 

5.77815 

100,000 

5.00000 

80,000 

4.90309 

140,000 

5.14613 

In  using  these  formulas  the  same  precaution  must  be  observed  as  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Barr  diagram;  that  is,  no  stress  calcu- 
lated from  either  formula  should  be  used  if  it  is  grea,ter  than  the  ordinary 
static  elastic  limit. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  formula,  suppose  that  a  member  is  expected 
to  withstand  10,000,000  repetitions  of  stress.  Moore  and  Seely  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  factor  of  safety  of  100  as  based  upon  the  number  of  repe- 
titions is  not  too  large  to  use.  Therefore,  knowing  B  and  Q,  use  1,000,- 
000,000  for  N,  and  solve  for  S.  An  alternative  method  is  to  calculate  S 
for  10,000,000  repetitions  and  then  divide  it  by  a  factor  of  safety  of  f^ut  2. 
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THE  CORROSION  OF  METAIS* 
By  O.  p.  WATist 

837.  Importance  to  tiie  Engineer  of  a  Study  of  Corrosion. — For  nearly 
a  century  the  problem  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  metals  hai  engaged 
the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
experimental  wotk  has  been  done  on  this  Bubject;  yet  we  are  still  far  from 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  With  the  enormous  present  use 
of  metals  this  subject  has  become  more  important  than  ever  before  to 
every  manufacturer  and  user  of  metals,  to  all  owners  of  structures  in 
which  metal  is  largely  employed,  and  to  every  engineer  who  baa  to  deal 
with  the  construction  or  use  of  modern  buildings  or  machinery.  Even 
reiuforcement  deeply  buried  in  concrete  is  not  immune  from  corrosion. 
The  statement  of  an  eminent  chemical  engineer,  that  "  rust  taxes  the 
people  of  the  United  States  S7 ,000,000  annually,"  is  probably  an  under- 
rather  than  an  over-estimate.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  zinc  produced 
in  and  imported  into  this  country  is  used  for  galvanizing,t  to  f.ght  rust. 
Each  year  sees  a  larger  extent  of  metal  surfaces  exposed  to  corrosive 
influences,  and  therefore  the  tax  levied  on  human  industry  by  the  corrosion 
of  metals  is  continually  increasing.  When  to  the  direct  loss  due  to  the 
destru<^on  of  metal  there  is  added  the  cost  of  paints  and  other  coatings 
used  to  prevent  corrosion,  the  total  tax  chargeable  to  this  source  is 
stupendous. 

Since  the  rusting  of  iron  is  the  most  important  case  of  corrosion, 
and  because  it  has  been  through  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  that  our 
present  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  corrosion  of  metals 
has  been  chiefly  derived,  it  is  fitting  that  this  should  receive  special 
attention. 

•References:   Bang's  Corrotum  o}  Iron  and  Steel.     McGraw-Hill,  1910. 

Cuahman  ft  Gardner's  Corromon  and  Prolectum  of  Iron  and  SUd.  McGraw-Hill, 
1910. 

Friend'a  Corrorion  of  Iron  and  Sleel.    Longmans.    1911. 

Mettd  Corroaum  and  Protection.  A  very  complete  bibliography.  Published  by 
Canegie  library  of  Pittaburgh.     1909.    64  p.     10  cents. 

t  AasociAte  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  in  The  University  of  WisconsiD. 

t  W.  A.  Cook  in  Metal  Worker,  1916,  85,  849. 
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838.  Great  Variati<m  in  Hie  Durability  of  fron.*— Cast-iron  water 
pipe  laid  in  France  between  1664  and  1668  was  in  use  in  19(H,  and  probably 
still  supplies  water  to  the  great  fountains  of  Versailles.  London  and 
Glasgow  have  records  of  120  years  of  service  from  cast-iron  water  pipe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  dur^i'-ity  of  iron  is  the 
column  of  Kuntab  Minar  erected  at  Delhi,  India,  900  B.C.,  which  is  still 
in  excellent  condition  after  nearly  3000  years  exposure  to  the  weather. 
An  American  example  of  remarkable  longevity  in  wrought  iron  was  the 
suspension  chains  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Merrimac  River  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  which  was  removed  in  1909  after  99  years  of  service.  The 
chains  were  seemingly  good  for  another  century  of  use,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  without  any  protection  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand  "  in  1869  the  British  troop  ship  Megaera  had  to 
be  beached  at  St.  Paul's  Island  to  prevent  her  sinking.  Among  other 
serious  defects  was  a  copper  strainer  fitted  to  a  bilge  suction  pipe  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  ship.  The  action  set  up  by  it  was  sufficient  to  eat  a 
hole  right  through  the  plates,  and  so  admit  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  ship  had  to  be  run  ashore  to  save  the  crew."  t 

Cases  of  the  corrosion  of  boilers  and  of  the  copper  and  bras  tubes 
of  the  condensers  of  marine  engines  have  been  described  frequently, 
but  at  too  great  length  to  be  quoted  here. 

839.  Validity  of  the  Add  Test  for  Determining  the  Relative  Restst- 
ODce  of  Metals  to  Cturoskm. — Until  comparatively  recently  most  experi- 
mental work  on  the  resistance  to  rusting  of  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
was  based  on  corrosion  by  acids;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  acid  test  is  not  capable  of  determining  the  relative  durability  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  iron  and  steel  under  atmospheric  conditions,  and  akhou^ 
this  test  will  doubtless  still  be  frequently  employed,  its  findings  will  Dot 
be  considered  conclusive.  The  only  reliable  test  appears  to  be  that  of 
subjecting  the  materials  to  actual  workii^  conditions,  a  process  which 
usually  defers  the  verdict  for  a  number  of  years. 

810,  Relative  Resistance  to  Corrositm  of  Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Irm, 
and  Steel. — In  the  last  75  years  numerous  tests  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  resistance  to  corrosion  uads 
various  conditions,  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  the  early  investigations  are  those  of  Mallet.  X  °^  ^^^  action  of 
air  and  water  on  a  hundred  different  makes  of  these  three  materialfi. 
Summaries  of  many  later  experimentfi  may  be  found  in  Chapter  13  of 
Friend's  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel.    From   more   recent  experiments 

*Meeh.Eng.,U,d72;  Am. Soe.  Ob.  Ejig.,  1867  (,l),W;  /ru(.  Civ.  £»«.,  1853, 12, 487. 
t  Admiral  Corner  in  Jour.  Intt.  of  Metais,  1911,  6,  115. 
I  Report  of  Brit.  A»aoc.,  1839,  1840,  1843. 
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there  appears  to  be  little  choice  between  good,  modem  wrought  iron 
and  steel  as  regards  resistance  to  corrosion  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
to  sea  water,  or  used  as  boiler  tubes,  or  as  pipes  in  water  8>-3tem8.  Stfihl  * 
finds  that "  steel  and  iron  tanks  for  storing  sulphuric  acid  last  equally  well." 

The  remarkable  durability  of  ca^t-iron  water  mains  has  been  shown 
by  the  examples  already  cited.  In  cases  of  corrosion  by  current  straying 
from  street  railway  tracks  a  similar  leaching  out  of  the  iron  often  occurs, 
80  that  it  is  possible  to  drive  a  nail  deeply  into,  or  even  entirely  through 
a  pipe  that  appears  sound.  Besides  showing  a  lesser  rate  of  corrosion 
both  inside  and  outside,  cast  iron  has  an  advantage  over  steel  for  water 
pipes  in  an  initial  thickness  six  or  seven  times  as  great.  Another  factor 
in  the  greater  durability  of  cast-iron  pipe  appears  to  be  the  scale  formed 
on  the  outside  of  the  casting  by  contact  with  the  sand  of  the  mold.  The 
removal  of  this  increased  two  to  four  fold  the  rate  of  corrosion  by  air  and 
by  sea  water,  t 

841.  Rtting.t — In  the  use  of  metal  for  roofing,  pipes,  tanks,  etc.,  the 
way  in  which  the  corrpdon  is  distributed  over  the  surface  may  be  quite 
as  important  a  factor  in  determining  itB  usefulness  as  the  actual  weight 
of  metal  removed  or  converted  into  rust.  If  corrosion  takes  the  form 
known  as  pitting,  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  metal  may  end  its  usefulness;  whereas,  if  the  corrosion  takes  place 
unifonnly  over  the  whole  surface,  very  many  times  this  amount  of  metal 
may  be  removed  before  the  apparatus  fails  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  In  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solutions  in  which  the 
rust  initi^ly  for  ned  remains  attached  to  the  metal,  the  rusting  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  pitting,  i.e.,  deep  cor- 
ro»on  confined  to  small  spots  here  and  there  on  the  surface.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiar  type  of  corrosion  is  given  under  the  effect  of  rust, 
Art.  849. 

8^  Dissolved  Air  Stimulates  Corrosion. — It  is  generally  rect^nized 
that  the  presence  <rf  air  in  solutions  stimulates  the  rusting  of  iron  and  the 
corrosion  of  many  other  metals  and  alloys.  In  1843  Mallet  §  said,  "  It 
would  be  desirable  that  the  feed-water  of  marine  boilers  were  heated  to 
ab}ve  190°  F.  before  entering  them,  and  means  provided  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  disengaged,  which  now  enters  the  boilers  and  aids  much  in 
corrosion."  Since  that  time  the  same  recommendation  has  been  reiterated 
again  and  again. 11     Not  only  is  the  corrosion  of  iron  by  hot  water  greatly 

•  Sang'B  Corrosion  of  Iron  arid  Steel,  p.  59. 

t  Tbwsite,  Jour.  Iron  and  Sled  Insl.,  1880,  (2),  667. 

X  Matheson,  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1909  (I),  105;  Rosenhflia,  Trans.  Faraday 
Soe..  1916,  237.     . 

i  Rep.  Bril.  Assoc,  for  Ada.  Sd.,  1843, 12. 

II  W^er,  Trans.  Amer.  Eleetrockem.  Soc.,  1908,  14,  186;  Speller,  Meeh.  Eng.,  1916, 
87,245. 
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lessened  by  removal  of  the  air,  but  pipes  carrying  aerated  cold  water  are 
often  similarly  benefited. 

643.  Local  Couples. — Whenever  two  electrical  conductcrs  of  unlike 
materials  are  in  contact  with  each  other  in  an  electrolyte  a  voltaic  cell 
is  formed,  and  there  is  a  Sow  of  current  in  the  solution  between  them, 
one  being  anode  and  dissolving,  if  it  is  soluble  in  that  particular  solution, 
and  the  other  being  the  cathode  by  which  the  current  leaves  tlie  elec- 
trolyte. The  effect  of  such  short-circuited  voltaic  cells,  or  "  local  couples," 
in  accelerating  the  corrosion  of  ordinaiy  metala  and  alloys  has  been 
recognized  and  studied  for  nearly  a  century. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  in  a  report  on  Uie  Panama  Canal  under 
date  of  January,  1915.*  "  The  top  gate-valve  seal  is  of  cast  steel  and  is 
held  in  place  by  bronze  bolte.  In  practically  every  instance  corrosion 
has  been  excessive  around  the  heads  of  the  bronze  bolts,  cutting  s,way 
the  metal  and  in  some  cases  allowing  the  bolts  to  loosen  and  fall  out." 

844.  Purity  a  Factor  in  Corrosion. — It  ia  evident  from  a  consideration 
of  the  corrosive  effect  on  iron  of  contact  with  many  other  metals  and 
alloys,  that  electro-negative  materials  present  as  impurities  in  iron  and 
steel,  or  intentionally  added  as  in  making  alloy  steek,  are  likely  to  have 
an  accelerative  effect  on  corrosion.  From  this  standpoint  wrou^t  iron 
of  the  highest  grade  would  be  expected  to  redst  corrosion  better  than  steel, 
and  the  superior  endurance  of  ancient  iron  over  modem  steel  has  often 
been  attributed  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  former.  Several  manufac- 
tiu^rs  have  adopted  "  purity  "  as  their  slc^n,  and  have  put  on  the  mar- 
ket iron  of  exceptional  freedom  from  impurities,  claiming  that  their 
products  resist  rusting  better  than  any  other  sheet  iron  or  steel. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  highest  purity  are  those  who 
add  0.1  to  0.25  per  cent  of  the  electro-negative  metal,  copper,  to  iron, 
claiming  that  experiment  f  shows  such  "  impure  iron  "  to  resist  atmos- 
pheric corrosion  and  attack  by  acids  better  than  the  pure  irons.  It  ia 
even  contended  that  the  remarkable  dmabiUty  of  the  iron  of  our  fore- 
fathers, whose  praises  have  been  sung  by  many  recent  writers,  owes  its 
durability  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  copper. t 

846.  Effect  of  Mill-scale  on  Rate  of  Rusting. — One  of  the  most  com- 
monly  occurring  negative  materials  which  comes  in  contact  with  iron  is 
the  scale  of  black  oxide  which  forms  whenever  iron  is  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air.  This  was  early  recognized  as  an  accelerator  of  the  rusting 
of  iron,  and  its  complete  removal  is  specified,  not  only  before  painting 
or  coating  iron  with  some  other  metal,  but  whenever  it  is  to  be  exposed  to 
corrosive   conditions.    Although   mill-wale   itself  ia  very   resistant   to 

•  Eng.  News,  1916,  p.  1005. 

t  D.  M.  Buck,  JouT.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chan.,  1913,  9,  447;  1916,  8, 209. 

t  O.  W.  Storey,  Trcmt.  Amer.  EUdroehem.  Soc,  1917,  32,  211. 
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corrodon,  it  is  britUe  aod  therefo<%  liable  to  be  broken  off  in  spots,  and 
always  contains  cracks,  so  that  when  wet  a  short-circuited  voltaic  cell 
is  formed,  in  which  iron  as  anode  corrodes  more  rapidly  per  unit  of  area 
exposed  to  the  electrolyte  than  if  the  scale  were  not  in  contact  with  it. 

Oxide  dissolved  in  steel  should  also  accelerate  rusting.  Speaking  of 
specimens  of  steel  polished  for  metallographic  examination,  some  of 
which  contun  oxide  and  others  do  not,  Law  says:*  "  If  these  are  kept  side 
by  side  in  an  ordinary  room,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steels  containing 
oxide  begin  to  show  signs  of  rusting  long  before  the  others,  and  in  dilute 
acid  solutions  they  corrode  far  more  readily." 

646.  Nature  <tf  the  Process  of  Rusting. — In  spite  of  its  occurrence 
for  ages,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  process  of  the  formation  of  rust  has 
been  understood.  It  has  long  been  known  that  oxygen  and  moisture 
are  necessary  for  the  rusting  of  iron,  but  the  exact  part  played  by  each 
was  not  known.  The  two  modem  theories  of  the  rusting  of  iron  are  the 
Aad  and  the  Electrolytic  Theory.  According  to  the  former  the  presence 
of  an  acid  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  rust,  but  even  so  weak  an  acid 
as  carbonic  may  serve.  The  acid  causes  the  metal  to  dissolve,  and  the 
oxygen  changes  the  dissolved  metal  to  rust,  thereby  liberating  the  acid, 
which  is  then  capable  of  dissolving  more  metal,  and  so  the  process  goes 
on.  After  several  years  of  careful  experimenting  by  different  investi- 
gators, it  now  seems  to  be  established  that  moisture  and  oxygen  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  continued  rusting  of  iron,  ao  that  the  electrolytic  theory 
of  rusting  is  the  one  more  generally  accepted. 

The  electrolytic  theory  postulates  that  when  a  metal  dissolves  it  goes 
into  solution  as  ions,  le.,  atoms  each  carrying  one  or  more  (according 
to  lis  valence)  electric  charges,  and  that  it  is  only  by  giving  up  its  charge 
that  a  metallic  ion  can  escape  from  solution  and  become  metal  again. 
In  the  electrolytic  cell  this  is  merely  visualizing  Faraday's  law,  that  the 
passage  of  a  ^ven  quantity  of  current  through  an  electrolyte  is  accom- 
panied by  the  dissolving  of  a  definite  i:  mount  of  material  from  the  anode, 
and  the  deposition  of  a  chemically  equivalent  amount  at  the  cathode. 
All  that  the  electrolytic  theory  of  the  solution  of  metals  has  done  is  to 
extend  the  0[>eration  of  Faraday's  law,  previously  confined,  in  men's 
minds,  to  electrolytic  and  voltaic  cells,  to  every  case  of  the  dissolving 
of  metals.  Although  no  flow  of  current  can  be  detected  when  a  piece 
of  iron  is  dissolving  in  acid,  it  is  believed  that  the  ions  of  metal  still  carry 
electric  charges  into  the  solution  and  that  the  hydrogen  displaced  from  the 
acid  also  carries  its  normal  electric  charge,  just  as  if  the  metal  were  caused 
to  dissolve  as  anode  and  the  hydrogen  to  be  deposited  at  some  cathode 
t^  the  application  of  an  electromotive  force  external  to  the  cell. 

•  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  InU.,  1907  (2),  103. 
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847.  The  Function  of  Hydn^en  in  Corrosion. — ^The  Btatement  is 
Bometimes  made  tiiat  it  is  the  hydrogen  of  acids  th&t  corrodes  metals. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  so.  The  function  of  the  hydrogra  of  acids  in 
corrosion  is  merely  to  supply  ions  that  are  easily  displaced  from  8ohiti(Ni 
by  metals,  and  which  also  escape  from  their  surfaces  and  so  do  not  prevent 
free  access  of  the  electrolyte,  as  is  the  case  with  many  metallic  ions, 
which,  though  more  easily  displaced  than  hydrogen,  adhere  more  or  less 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  on  which  they  are  deposited. 

848.  The  Function  of  Ox^en  in  Cnrosion. — So  far  there  seems  no 
need  for  oxygen  in  the  ele^bvlytic  theory  of  the  rusting  of  iron;  but 
the  disadviug  of  iron  or  any  metal  in  an  acid  or  any  other  electrolyte  is 
(except  where  a  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  valence  can  occur,  as 
with  ferric  salts)  a  case  of  displacement.  Solution  and  depositicai  axe 
inseparable;  if  deposition  is  prevented,  the  process  of  solution  is  also 
halted.  It  is  here  that  oxygen  comes  into  play  as  a  deciding  factor  in 
corrosion.  If  two  sheets  of  copper  connected  by  a  wire  are  suspeDded 
in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  copper  neither  dissolves  nor  is  depodted; 
the  tendency  toward  solution  or  deposition  at  one  (idate  is  balanced  by  an 
equal  tendency  at  the  other.  That  solution  shall  occur  it  is  necessary  that 
a  slight  E.M.F.  be  applied  to  the  system,  when  not  only  does  copper  dissdve 
from  one  sheet,  but  an  equal  we^t  of  metal  is  deposited  at  the  other. 

In  order  that  a  metal  shall  dissolve  in  an  electrolyte,  e.g.  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  forces  tending  toward  solution  and  depositicMi 
shall  be  unequal.  This  idea  has  been  Btated  in  various  ways:  that  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  acid  radical  must  exceed  that  of 
hydn^n  for  the  same ;  that  the  potential  of  the  metal  must  be  greater 
than  that  of  hydrogen;  that  the  potential  of  the  metal  must  be  greater 
than  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  on  it;  or  that  the  solution  pressure 
of  the  metal  must  exceed  that  of  hydrogen.  Not  only  does  it  require  a 
greater  driving  force  to  displace  hydrogen  on  one  metal  than  on  another, 
but  the  force  or  potential  required  increases  with  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
already  displaced  and  present  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  It  follows 
then,  that  the  dissolving  of  a  metal  may  begin  in  some  electndyte  from 
which  it  displaces  hydrogen,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  standstill  b^ore 
gas  becomes  visible  and  escapes,  because  the  potential  of  the  metal,  or 
driving  force,  is  no  longer  great  enough  to  continue  displacing  hydrc^n 
on  a  metal  already  highly  charged  with  it.  The  only  way  in  which  dis- 
solving of  the  met^  can  then  continue  is  for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  to 
be  removed  by  some  means,  so  that  the  force  required  to  deposit  more 
of  it  may  ^!;ain  be  less  than  the  potential  of  the  metal.  To  do  this  is 
the  function  of  oxygen  in  the  rusting  of  iron,  first  clearly  stated  by  W. 
H.  Walker  in  1907.*  "  It  was  fonnerly  thought  that  the  action  of  oxy- 
•  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  29, 1264. 
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l^n  as  a  factor  necessary  in  corrosion  was  simply  to  oxidize  the  iron  ions 
thrown  into  solution,  and  to  precipitate  them  as  rust.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  reaction  does  take  place,  and  is  indeed  the  most  striking  function 
that  oxygen  performs,  it  is  really  a  secondary  one,  which  is  simply  inci- 
dental to  corrosion  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  action.  Its  real 
accelerative  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  depolarizes  the  hydrogen  which 
is  set  free  by  the  reaction,  and  separates  out  on  the  metallic  iron,"  Con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  function  of  oxygen  in  corrosion  b  seen  in 
experiments  on  the  corrosion  of  metals  in  acids,  t  in  which  the  addition 
of  oxidizing  agents  caused  the  rapid  dissolving  of  several  metals  by  adds 
which  alone  have  little  or  no  action  on  them. 

849.  Conditions  Affecting  Crarosion. — ^The  corrosion  of  metals,  includ- 
ing the  rusting  of  iron  and  any  other  process  which  involves  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  the  dissolving  of  a  metal,  requires  an  electrolyte.  The 
rate  of  corrosion  is  determined  by  Ohm's  law,  i.e.,  it  varies  directly  as 
the  E.M.F.  and  inversely  as  the  resistance.  Other  conditions  being  equal 
the  lower  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  the  more  rapidly  is  the  metal 
attacked.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  observed  with  rise 
of  temperature  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  lessened  resistance  of  electro- 
lytes at  high  temperatures. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  a  metal  will  not  dissolve  in  an  acid 
which  forms  an  insoluble  salt  with  it;  why  acids  attack  some  metals 
readily,  but  not  others,  although  the  salts  of  both  are  soluble,  may  be 
understood  by  a  study  of  the  following  table: 

TABLE  1 


Hg.. 
Ag.. 


Cd  0.248 
As  0.152 
Cu  -0-002 
Ni  -0.022 
-0.082 
-0.112 
Au  -0.218 
PtPt  -0.238 


Ag 


Cu  -0.516 

As  -0.708 

Ag  -0.882 

Pt  -1.028 

Au  -1.144 

Hg  -1.528 


•  NEumin,  Ziii.  /ur  Phut.  C*<iii..  I8B4;  U.  203. 

*  W.  H.  Walker,  Jour.  IronandSled  Intl.,  1B09  (1),  69, 
t  Trara.  jl'ntr.  Elec^roehem.  Soc.,  1917,  32,  17, 
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Con-osion  of  a  metal  by  acids  and  by  BolutiraiB  cA  the  salts  ^  other 
metalfl  can  be  predicted  from  Table  1.  Except  as  limited  by  the  inaolu- 
biiity  of  its  salt,  a  metal  is  corroded  by  solutions  tA  all  metals  below  it 
in  potential.  If  the  potential  of  a  metal  exceeds  the  discharge  potential 
of  hydrogen  on  it,  this  metal  is  readily  corroded  by  acids  whose  salts 
of  the  metal  are  soluble;  but  if  its  potential  is  less  than  the  dischar^ 
potential  of  hydrogen,  acids  dissolve  it  only  at  the  rate  at  which  the  dis- 
placed hydrogen  dissolves  in  the  electrolyte,  is  removed  by  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air,  or  is  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  special  power  possessed 
by  nitric  acid  of  dissolving  lead,  copper,  diver,  etc.,  whose  potentials  are 
less  than  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrt^en  on  them,  is  due  to  its  being 
an  oxidizing  ^^nt  as  well  as  an  acid. 

The  order  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  potentials  of  the  OKtals 
not  only  foretells  what  metals  will  displace  others  from  solution,  but  gn-es 
the  order  of  cheoiical  activity,  and  the  stability  of  compounds  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals,  those  of  higher  potential  being  more  active  and  forming 
more  stable  compounds.  The  dischai^  potential  of  hydn^n  is  the 
potential  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  on  the  metal  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  begins  to  escape  in  visible  bubbles.  The  column 
marked  "difference"  is  the  result  of  subtracting  the  dischaqce  potential 
of  hydrogen  from  the  potential  of  the  metal,  and  its  magnitude 'should  be 
on  index  of  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  the  different  metals  by  jfids,  pro^'ided 
no  oxygen  or  oxidizing  ^ent  is  allowed  access  to  the  metal.  For  example 
cadmiu^n  is  very  high  in  potential,  and  from  this  consideration  alone 
might  be  expected  to  be  corroded'  rapidly  by  acids,  but  the  negative 
value  of  the  "  difference  "  indicates  that  it  should  dissolve  in  non-oxidizing 
acids  only  at  the  rate  at  which  the  displaced  hydrogen  is  remo^'ed  by  the 
electrolyte;  this  accounts  for  its  slow  corrosion  when  used  as  a  reference 
electrode  in  the  30  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  of  a  lead  stor^e  battery. 

Ths  protection  of  iron  from  rusting  by  immersion  in  a  5  per  cent 
aolutisn  of  sodiutn  hydrate  is  predicted  by  the  value  —0,90  for  the  "dif- 
ference ";  iron  is  incapable  of  displacing  hydrogen  from  this  solution, 
hence  does  not  dissolve,  and  no  rust  can  form.  The  effect  upiHi  the  cor- 
rosion of  iron  of  elestro-negative  impurities  such  as  particles  of  graphite, 
bits  of  scale  left  on  the  surface,  or  the  cementite  present  in  steels,  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  the  initial  E.M.F.  between  the  iron  and  the  other 
substance,  but  depends  on  the  diffrence  between  the  potential  €&  iron 
and  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  on  these  materials. 

There  are  doubtless  many  incorrect  values  in  the  table,  as  most  of 
the  data  is  old,  so  that  conclusions  drawn  from  it  can  be  rehed  on  only 
in  a  broad  and  general  sense. 

The  effect  of  amalgamation  in  preventing  the  dissolvit^  of  zinc  t^ 
acids  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  oo  m^ 
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cury  exceeds  the  potential  of  zinc ;  the  remarkable  dinuDutioa  in  the  rate 
of  attack  of  iron  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  caused  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  arsenic,  is  due  to  a  similar  action — arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated on  the  surface  of  the  iron  and  serves  as  cathode  in  the  voltaic  cell 
of  which  iron  is  anode;  but  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  on  arsenic 
exceeds  the  potential  of  iron,  hence  iron  is  unable  to  displace  hydrogen 
from  the  electrolyte  except  as  an  infinitesimal  layer,  and  coTroacai 
ceases. 

800.  Rust  a  Stmmlator  of  Cmrosion.— In  1849,  R.  Mallet  *  said, 
"  As  every  metal  is  podtive  to  its  own  oxides,  the  adherent  coat  of  rust 
upon  iron,  while  it  remains,  powerfully  promotes  the  corrosion  of  the 
metal  beneath."  Experiments  on  atmospheric  corrosion  of  wrought 
iron,  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  by  Aston  and  Burgess  t  showed 
rust  to  have  an  accelerating  effect  in  every  case.  In  a  later  paper  Aston  J 
ascfibes  the  accelerating  effect  of  rust  on  the  corrosion  of  iron  to  its  acting 
as  ft  screen  to  prevent  free  access  of  «r  to  the  metal  beneath  it.  "  The 
underlying  feature  appears  to  be  the  relative  access  of  oxygen  to  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes.  The  electrolyte  must  reach  both;  then  that 
to  which  oxygen  has  the  more  free  access  becomes  the  cathode,  and  the 
other  is  the  anode.  If  two  bare  iron  electrodes  are  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion of  porous  earthenware,  parchment,  etc.,  either  may  be  made  the  cath- 
ode by  bubbling  air  into  this  compartment,  and  not  into  the  other.  .  .  . 
Wet  rust  or  a  similar  coating  upon  one  electrode  plays  the  role  of  a  dia- 
phragm permeable  to  the  moisture,  but  preventing  or  slowing  down  the 
oxygen  penetration."  This  theory  of  the  function  of  rust  seems  adequate 
to  account  for  the  observed  tendency  for  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel 
to  take  the  form  of  pits  when  it  corrodes  under  Buch  conditions  that  the 
first-formed  rust  is  not  continually  removed.  Pitting  does  not  occur  in 
the  corrosion  of  iron  or  steel  by  acids  or  as  anode  in  the  refining  of  iron 
e!ectro1yticaUy,  but  the  corrosion  of  these  materials  almost  invaiiably 
takes  this  form  when  they  are  buried  in  the  ground  cr  immersed  in  a 
stagnant,  neutral  electrolyte,  ao  that  the  patches  of  rust  first  formed  can 
adhere.  Whether  steel  corrodes  uniformly  or  in  pits,  is  then  determined, 
not  by  the  nature  of  the  steel,  but  by  its  surroundings.  Given  uniform 
surroundings  corrosion  will  be  unifonn ;  with  freer  access  of  the  depolariz- 
ing air  to  some  spots  than  to  others  pitting  results. 

85L  Coiu:entrati<m  Cells  and  Thermal  E.M.F.  May  Cause  Cconwion. — 
It  has  long  been  known  that  an  E.M.F.  existe  between  two  pieces  of  the 
same  metal  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  that  differs  in  concentration  at 
the  electrodes;    this  constitutes  a  "  concentration  cell,"  and  although 

*  Report  of  BrU.Aaioc.  for  Atk.  of  Set.,  1849,  p.  111. 
t  Tram.  Amer.  Elfctrochxm.  Soc.,  1912,  22,  233. 
i  Traju.  Amer.  EUctnchem.  8oc.,  1916,  29,  449. 
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the  E.M.F.  is  small,  its  continued  action  in  good-conducting  electrolytes 
is  often  responsible  for  serious  corrosion. 

Burgess  and  Engle  *  have  shown  Uiat  an  E.M.F.  is  produced  between 
two  pieces  of  iron  in  an  electrolyte  when  one  of  them  is  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  other,  and  have  suggested  that  this  may  explain 
many  cases  of  corrosion  ot  the  tubes  of  locomotive  boilers.  Several  yeais 
ago  a  severe  case  of  corrosion  occurred  in  the  steel  water-jacket  of  a  cop- 
per blast-furnace  at  Douglas,  Ariz.,t  the  inner  plates  of  which  were  deeply 
corroded,  while  the  outer  platea  and  stifTeners  were  unattacked.  The 
absence  of  acidity  in  the  water,  and  the  entire  freedom  from  corrosion 
of  boilers  using  the  same  water  were  puEzling  features  of  the  case.  The 
corrosion  can  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  exietence  of  an  E.M.r.  between 
the  highly  heated  inner  shell  as  anode  and  the  cooler  outer  part  as  cathode, 
the  water,  which  was  found  to  contain  much  sodium  and  potassium  as 
sulphate,  chloride,  and  carbonate,  furnishing  the  electrolyte.  On  acccnmt 
of  ite  alkalinity  the  water  could  not  attack  iron  except  the  metal  was  anode, 
and  hence  did  not  corrode  the  boilers,  where  the  E.M.F.  was  lacking, 
or  at  least  was  very  much  smaller  due  to  more  uniform  heating. 

862.  Effect  of  Stress  and  Strain  cm  Coirosloii. — Several  investigators 
have  studied  the  effecte  of  stress  and  strain  on  the  potential  and  corrodi- 
bility  of  ux>n  and  steel,t  as  a  result  of  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
cold-working  of  steel  or  iron  raises  its  potential  and  incieases  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  corroded  by  acids.  Fig.  1  shows  results  obtained  by  Thickens 
in  corroding,  in  N/4  hydrochloric  acid,  cylinders  of  iron  and  steel  that 
had  been  strained  by  torsion  or  in  tension,  A  and  B  being  mild  steel,  C, 
electrolytic  iron,  and  D  a  cylinder  of  mild  steel  that  was  stretched  until 
necking  down  occurred,  when  it  was  machined  to  a  true  cylinder  and 
suspended  in  the  acid.  lig.  2  shows  the  effect  cf  corrosion  by  atid  on  a 
punched  plate  of  half-inch  steel;  not  only  was  there  severe  ccrrcsirn  of 
the  strained  metal  at  the  hole,  but  curious  lines  of  strain  are  seen  to  extend 
to  a  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  hole. 

With  regard  to  stresses  which  do  not  produce  permanent  distortion 
of  the  metal,  i.e.,  which  are  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  results  of  differoit 
experimenters  are  so  conflicting  that  this  question  must  be  regarded  as 
still  undecided. 

863.  Puzzling  Coirosion  <tf    Turbine-driven  Propeller8.S — With  the 
•  Trans.  Amer.  Eteftrochim.  Soe.,  1908, 13, 37. 

t  Tram.  Amer.  In»t.  Min.  Bag.,  1908,  38,  877. 

t  BaTM,  Buii.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survq/,  No.  94,  48-73;  Andrews,  Proe.  ItuL  Na>.  Buf, 
liB4,  118,  356;  HEunbuechen,  BvU.  Unw.  Wi*.,  No.  42;  Richards  and  Bebr,  Pub. 
Camefk  Inet.,  1906;  Walker  and  Dill,  Tram.  Amer.  EUetroehem.  Soc.,  11, 153;  Thickou 
ThesU,  Unit).  WU.,  1908;  Trujts.  Amer.  Eleetroehem  Soe.,  1908,  13,  7. 

i  Tkt  Engimer,  1908,  105,  £36,  539;  1909,  107,  397;  1910,  110,  252.  BngineeriT-g, 
1912,  93,  33,  687,  884;  1913,  96,  690,  726,  761;  1914,  97,  635. 
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general  adoption  of  bronze  instead  of  cast  iron  or  steel  for  the  propellers 
of  steamships  it  seemed  as  if  the  former  troubles  from  corrosion  were 
forever  ended,  and  that  the  propeller  might  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
piece  of  equipment.  In  190S,  however,  The  Engineer  announced  a  new 
variety  of  corrosion  which,  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  destroyed  the 
beat  bronze  propellers.  In  consisted  of  pitting  to  the  depth  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  over  an  area  of  40  to  50  square  inches  on  the 
driving  or  astern  face  of  the  wheel. 

This  peculiarly  destructive  form  of  corrosion  was  first  noticed  on  the 
propellers  of  ocean-going  destroyers  of  the  British  navy,  and,  curiously, 
was  confined  to  vessels  driven  by  turbine  engines.    Corrosion  was  so 


serious  that  a  propeller  was  often  ruined  during  the  trials,  and  before  the 
vessel  was  put  into  service.  Later  it  waa  found  that  this  form  of  corrosion 
was  also  taking  place,  but  much  more  slowly,  on  the  Mauretania,  Lusilania, 
and  a  few  other  "  liners."  In  the  interesting  and  lengthy  discussion 
which  followed  the  cause  was  assigned  to  faulty  material,  segregation  of 
impurities,  oxidation  of  the  metal  by  air  drawn  from  the  water  by  "  cavita- 
tion," erosion  by  the  water  due  to  the  high  speed  of  turbine  engines,  and 
to  electrolytic  action  between  strained  and  unstrained  metal,  A  study 
of  l^e  examples  shown  in  the  several  articles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  true  cause  is  that  last  mentioned,  and  that  corrosion  may  be  prevented 
by  (a)  lessening  the  power  transmitted  ky  a  single  wheel,  (fc)  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  stronger  material  for  that  used,  (c)  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  wheel. 

In  many  cases  bending  of  the  blades  was  found  to  have  occurred  at 
the  places  corroded.    Corrosion  was  the  result  of  a  rise  in  potential  of 
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the  metal  caused  by  cold-working,  and  illustrates  the  serioua  damage 
that  may  be  caused  by  an  exceedingly  small  E.M.F.,  provided  a  good 
electrolyte  is  continually  present.  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
or  not  a  portion  of  the  observed  corrosion  is  due  to  that  bending  of  the 
blades  within  the  elastic  limit,  which  must  occur  while  the  vessel  is 
running,  but  which  does  not  result  in  permanent  distortion  of  the 
propeller. 

These  examples  of  corrosion  induced  by  strains  indicate  the  desirability 
of  annealing  all  metals  and  alloys  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
corrosive  influences. 

864.  Effect  of  VaiiouB  Elements  on  the  CoirodJbilhy  of  bcm  snd 
Steel. — From  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  alloys  it  is  evidently  in- pos- 
sible from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  resistance  to  corroeion  of  the  alloying 
elements  to  predict  correctly  regarding  corrosion  of  alloys,  either  by  acida 
or  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Corrosion  will  be  affected,  not  only 
by  the  chemical  activity  or  resistance  of  the  element  added,  tut  by  the 
Btate  in  which  this  exists  in  the  alloy.  Whether  the  alloying  element 
unites  with  the  original  metal  forming  a  compound,  forme  a  solid  solution 
nith  it,  or  separates  in  the  elemental  state,  are  quite  as  important  factors 
in  determining  corrosion  as  is  the  chemical  nature  of  the  alloying  element 
itself.  The  quantity  of  the  alloying  element  added  will  also  infiuence 
profoundly  the  corrodibility  of  the  alloy;  if  the  added  element  fonns 
with  the  original  metal  a  compound  which  is  strongly  resistant  to  corro- 
sion, and  on  which  the  dischai^  potential  of  hydrogen  is  less  than  on  the 
original  metal,  its  addition  in  small  amounts  will  accelerate  corrosion 
by  forming  active  local  couples;  but  as  the  amount  added  is  continually 
increased  a  point  is  finally  reached  at  which  the  alloy  consists  entirely  of 
the  compound,  when  the  resistance  of  the  alloy  to  corrosion  it  ill  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  original  metal. 

When  the  constitution  of  alloys  is  thoroughly  known  and  their  cor- 
rosion has  been  more  fully  studied,  it  w  ill  probably  be  possible  to  predict 
correctly  the  corrodibility  of  many  alloys  before  rraking  them;  but  at 
present  experiment  is  the  only  safe  guide  regarding  the  corrosion  of  most 
new  alloys. 

Heat  treatment  is  an  important  factor  in  the  corrodibility  of  aUo>-s, 
for  besides  removing  differences  of  potential  due  to  strain,  it  often  produces 
changes  in  the  constituents  cf  the  alloy. 

The  effect  on  corrosion  of  adding  other  elements  to  iron  has  been 
extensively  studied,  but  lack  of  space  permits  mention  of  the  effects 
of  only  a  few  of  the  more  common  ingredients  of  steel. 

Carbon. — Corrosion  of  annealed  steel  in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  rises  with  the  carbon  content  to  a  maximum  at  the  eutectic  point 
(89  per  cent  C).     Quenched  fuid  tempered   steels  show  a  continuous 
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rise  in  corrosion  with  increase  of  carbon  up  to  0.96  per  cent.*  The  tem- 
perature to  which  a  quenched  Bteel  is  reheated  hae  a  marked  effect  on  ita 
corrosion  in  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,t  a  steel  containing  0.95  per  cent 
carbon  showing  a  sharp  rise  in  solubility  when  reheated  to  400°  C,  amount- 
ing to  six  times  the  rate  of  attack  on  untempered  steel. 

Copper. — The  remarkable  teesening  of  the  corroeioD  of  iron  by  the 
atmosphere,  water,  Eea  water,  and  acids,  caused  by  the  addition  of  very 
small  amounts  of  copper,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  inve8tigations4 
Although  resistance  to  corrosion  increases  with  the  copper  content  up  to 
2  to  3  per  cent  of  copper,  for  resisting  atmospheric  corroaioa  there  appears 
to  be  no  advantage  in  exceeding  0.25  per  cent  of  copper,  and  quantities 
as  small  as  0.05  per  cent  are  said  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  rate 
of  corrosion  of  iron. 

Manganese. — It  is  generally  accepted  that  manganese  in  steel  causes 
increased  corrosion.  Hadfield  and  Fri«id  §  found  0.7  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese to  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  carbon  steels 
in  tap  water  and  in  artificial  sea  water,  but  above  2  per  cent  of  manganese 
corrosion  is  much  decreased.  In  O.I  and  0.5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
corrosion  increases  with  the  manganese  content  up  to  12  per  cent  man- 
ganese, the  highest  manganese  used. 

Oxygen. — From  theoretical  considerations  combined  oxygen  would  be 
exi>ected  to  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  iron,  and  Law{|  corroborates  this 
by  observations  on  rusting  and  corrosion  in  dilute  acid- 

Silicon. — Silicon-iron  alloys  containing  about  15  per  cent  of  the  for- 
mer element  are  now  extensively  used  under  various  trade  names  for 
the  construction  of  chemical  apparatus,  although  their  hardness  and 
brittleueas  are  a  serious  drawback  to  their  usefulness.  Up  to  20  per 
cent  of  silicon,  iron  silicide  (FezSi)  forms  a  solid  solution  with  iron, 
which  fact,  in  connection  with  the  small  weight  of  siUcon  needed  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  the  highly  resistant  irort  silicide,  accounts 
for  the  great  resistance  to  acids  secured  by  the  addition  of .  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  silicon,  in  comparison  with  additions  of  other 
elements  for  protection. 

Sulphur. — "  Sulphur  is  universally  regarded  as  a  stimulator  of  cor- 
posion."^ 

•Chapelle,  Jour,  Iron  and  SUd  Irut.,  1912  {1),  270. 

t  Hadfield  and  Friend.  Jour.  Iron  and  Sled  In/d.,  1916  (1),  48. 

tF.  H.  WilliamB,  Proe.  Eng.  Soe.  Weal  Penn-,  1900,  16,  23;  Stead  and  Wigham, 
/our. /tw  and  Steel /ni(.,  1901  (2),  122;  P.  Breuil,/owr.  ZronowiSteei/nrf.,  1907  (2),  1; 
Burgess  and  Aston,  Tram.  Amer.  Electrockem.  Soe.,  1912,  22,  244;  D.  M.  Buck,  Jow. 
Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem  ,  1913,  5,  447;   Jout.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem..  1916,  8,  209. 

iJour.  Iron  and  Sled  Inet.,  1916  (1),  48. 

II  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Intl.,  1907  (2),  103. 

i  Friend,  Corrotion  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  321. 
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866.  Piotectioa  of  Iron  from  Rusting. — It  is  evident  from  the  dec- 
trolytic  nature  of  corrosion  that  the  rusting  of  iron  may  be  prevented  by 
keeping  it  from  contact  with  electrolytes,  by  rendering  the  iron  "  paaave," 
or  by  making  it  cathode,  the  last  being  accomphahed  by  contact  with  a 
more  positive  metal  such  as  zinc,  or  by  the  application  of  an  external 
EJM.F. 

The  first  method  is  carried  out  by  painting,  enameling,  covering 
with  another  metal,  or  funning  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  l^  chemic^ 
action  a  coat  of  oxide  or  other  compound.  For  success  by  this  method 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coating  be  impervious  to  moisture,  and  remain 
unbroken.  These  are  difficult  conditions  to  fulfill,  particularly  when 
the  object  is  exposed  out  of  doors  and  subjected  to  wear.  Paints  soon 
lose  their  insulating  power,  and  are  readily  scratched,  enamels  become 
chipped,  electro-plate  usually  contains  thin  spots  which  soon  wear  throu^, 
and  the  compounds  formed  in  the  Bower-Barff  and  other  similar  processes 
must  be  kept  so  thin  in  order  to  prevent  chipping  and  peeling,  that  their 
serviceability  is  less  than  if  they  could  be  given  a  considerable  thickness. 
The  subject  of  rust-resisting  paints  is  receiving  much  attention  from  the 
technical  societies  intei'ested,  and  marked  in^provements  are  to  be  expected. 
At  first  eight  it  might  seem  that  coating  ircn  nith  a  less  corrodible  metal, 
either  by  dipping  it  in  the  melted  metal  or  by  electro-plating,  should  be  a 
perfect  remedy  for  rusting;  but  experience  has  shown  that  of  all  the 
metals  so  applied  to  iron,  only  zinc  or  cadmium  affords  satisfactory  pro- 
tection, and  when  exposed  to  a  good  electrolyte  like  sea  water  even  zinc 
fails  to  protect  for  more  than  a  year  of  two.  In  coating  by  dipping,  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  is  limited,  and  only  metals  and  alloys  of  low- 
melting-point  can  be  used.  Galvanized  iron,  tin  plate,  and  teme  plate, 
the  latter  consisting  of  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  are  made 
in  enomioUB  quantities  by  this  method,  but  the  durability  of  the  last  two 
is  hampered  by  the  corrosion  induced  by  "  local  action  "  between  the 
coating  and  the  iron  whenever  the  latter  becomes  exposed.  In  protecting 
iron  by  electro-plating  there  is  a  much  wider  choice  cf  materials  than  in 
the  dipping  process,  and  theoretically  the  coating  may  be  made  of  any 
thickness  desired,  but  in  practice  its  tiiickness  ia  restricted  by  the  increas- 
ing roughness  of  thick  deposits  and  their  liability  to  peel.  For  tliese 
reasons,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  producing  heavy  deposits,  commercial 
electro-plate  is  usually  thinner  than  the  heaviest  coatings  made  by 
dipping. 

866.  Utilization  of  Passivity  to  Prevent  Rusting. — Kier  in  1790  observed 
that  iron,  after  treatment  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  had  lost  its  power  of 
precipitating  silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  in  other  words,  that 
the  iron  had  been  rendered  immune  to  corrosion  by  silver  nitrate.  Chro- 
mic acid  and  several  other  oxidizing  agents  have  since  been  found  to 
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e  a  similar  effect  in  preventing  iron  from  reacting  as  usual  toward 
many  reagents.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  rusting  t^  ren- 
dering iron  passive,  but,  unfortunately,  passivity  soon  ceases  after  removal 
of  the  iron  from  the  passivifjdng  solution,  and  the  presence  of  certain 
salts  may  entirely  prevent  passivity;  for  these  reasons  the  utilization 
of  papsivity  for  preventing  the  rusting  of  iron  is  as  yet  very  limited. 
Although  small  amounts  of  alkalies  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  iron,  a 
strong  solution  entirely  prevents  rusting,  and  this  passivity  of  iron  in 
alkaline  solutions  has  been  very  successfully  applied  to  the  prevention 
of  corrosion  in  boilers.*  Certain  pigments  used  in  pair.t,  e.g.  the  cbro- 
mates,  are  often  classed  as  "  inhibitors  "  from  their  supposed  effect  in 
preventing  rusting  by  rendering  iron  passive. 

867.  Protection  by  Contact  with  Zinc. — The  protection  of  metals 
frtKD  corrosion  by  placing  a  piece  of  zinc  in  contact  with  them  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  by  H.  Davy  f  in  1S24,  and  was  first  appUed  by 
him  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  wooden  ships. 
Since  that  time  protection  by  contact  with  zinc  has  been  applied  to  boilers 
and  marine  condensers,  and  plates  of  zinc  are  usually  attached  to  the  bull 
of  steel  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  bronse  propellers,  sea  cocks,  etc.,  which 
otherwise  would  induce  serious  corrosion  of  the  steel  in  immediate  contact 
with  them. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  corrosion  of  a  metal  is  lessened  by  the 
passage  of  current  to  it  as  a  cathode,  but  there  are  two  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  applying  this  method;  first,  a  good  electric^  connection 
must  be  maintained  between  the  two  metals;  and  second,  in  some  elec- 
trolytes a  coating  forms  on  a  zinc  anode  which  may  lower  its  potential  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  protective  action  is  entirely  nullified.  For  the 
protection  of  copper  and  brass  in  sea  water  iron  appears  te  be  a  better 
contact  metal  than  zinc,  in  spite  of  the  higher  initial  potential  of  the 
latter. 

868.  Prevention  of  Corrosion  by  Cuireot  from  a  Dynamo. — In  the 
generation  of  current  for  plating  the  corrosion  of  zinc  in  primary  cells 
long  ago  gave  way  to  the  dynamo,  and  in  the  prevention  of  corrosion  in 
large  boiler  installations  by  cathodic  action,  voltaic  action  has  recently 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  dynamo.  Wherever  corrosion  is  severe 
such  protection  results  in  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  repairs, 
less  interruptions  in  service,  and  a  higher  efficiency  of  boilers  from  pre- 
vention of  the  formation  of  scale.  The  method  seems  destined  to  a  wide 
usefulness. 

869.  Corrosion  of  Non-feirous  Metals. — The  observed  behavior  of 
the  non-ferrous  metals  in  regard  to  corrosion  is  in  fairly  good  agreement 


•  F.  Lyon,  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Nov.  Bng.,  1912, 24, 845. 
t  Phii.  Tranf.  Royal  Soc.,  114,  151. 
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with  the  principles  aet  forth  on  page  23,  modified  by  the  fonnatkm  of 
insoluble  coatings  upon  them.  The  highly  positive  metals,  aluminum 
aod  zinc,  owe  their  duiabihty  entirely  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
compound  on  their  Burfaces,  and  although  durable  in  air,  dissolve  in  all 
electrolytes  which  remove  the  protective  coatings.  Because  of  the  hi^ 
potentials  of  tbeee  metals,  purity  and  freedom  from  "  local  couples  " 
are  especially  important.  Aluminum  is  corroded  rapidly  by  the  halogen 
acidi,  seriously  by  their  salts,  and  vigorously  by  alkaJies.  Lead,  tin, 
copper,  brass,  bronze,  Munz  metal,  Monel,  and  BiUcon-iron  alloys  are 
the  materials  most  depended  on  to  withstand  severe  corrosive  conditions 
when  phitinum  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  cost,  as  in  sea  water,  for 
conveying  corrosive  liquids,  et«.  Exclusion  of  oxygen,  annealing  to 
remove  strains,  and  freedom  from  contact  with  more  negative  electrical 
conductors  are  highly  important  in  n:inin>i;:ii]g  corrosion.  In  neutral 
electrolytes  brass  is  subject  to  the  peculiar  form  of  corrosiou  known  as 
"  deziocification,"  in  which  the  zinc  dissolves,  leaving  a  ^eleton  of  porous 
copper  that  is  utterly  lacking  in  mechanical  strength. 

8S0.  CoiTOslon  by  Stray  Currents. — In  addition  to  the  chemical  or 
natural  corrosion  to  which  metals  buried  in  the  earth  are  subject,  any 
contiauous  length  of  metal,  such  as  a  water  or  gas  main,  or  the  lead  sheath 
of  telephone  cables,  may  suffer  from  electrolytic  corrosion.  This  m^  be 
so  serious  as  to  destroy  in  a  single  year  a  cast-iron  water  main  that  should 
normally  have  a  life  of  50  to  100  years,  while  the  thinner  service  pipes 
may  last  only  a  few  months  in  especially  bad  situations.  This  damage 
results  from  the  practice  of  using  the  rails  for  returning  to  the  power 
station  tiie  electric  current  used  for  operating  street  railways.  A  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  total  current  flows  from  the  rails  through  the 
soil  to  the  pipes,  follows  the  latter  to  the  vicinity  of  the  power  station, 
where  it  returns  to  the  rails  once  more  in  order  to  reach  the  negative  ter- 
minal of  the  dynamo. 

Whenever  "  direct  current  "  leaves  a  metallic  anode  to  enter  an  elec- 
trolyte the  metal  is  liable  to  be  corroded,  the  extent  of  such  corrosion 
depending  on  the  same  principles  which  control  the  corrosion  of  anodes 
in  the  electro-plating  and  refining  of  metals.  The  most  important  factots 
in  the  corrosion  of  anodes  are:  the  chemical  nature  of  the  particular 
metal  or  alloy  which  serves  as  anode,  the  amount  of  current  flowing,  the 
time,  the  nature,  amount,  and  concentration  of  salts  in  the  soU,  the  tem- 
perature, current  density,  and  rate  of  circulation  of  the  electrolyte.  With 
alternating  current  corrosion  is  usually  negligible  in  comparison  with  that 
produced  by  direct  current.  Faraday's  and  Ohm's  laws  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  electrolytic  corrosion.  According  to  the  former  the  amount 
of  corrosion  should  be  proportional  to  the  current  which  leaves  the 
anode,  to  the  time,  and  to  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  metal;   the 
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amount  of  current  being  determined  by  Ohm's  law,  that  the  current 
equals  the  electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance. 

Current  which  enters  the  system  of  pipes  at  diflerent  points  through- 
out a  city  wiU  leave  the  pipes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power  station.  Two 
electrolytic  cells  are  thus  formed  by  the  rails,  ecrth,  and  pipes;  one  where 
ciinent  enters  the  pipes,  in  which  the  rails  are  anodes,  and  the  other  near 
the  station,  in  which  the  pipes  act  as  anodes,  and  are  corroded.  Altbou^ 
DOthiog  is  made  public  concerning  corrosion  of  the  rails,  it  is  evident 
that  this  must  occur  to  about  the  same  extent  as  corrosion  of  the  pipes, 
but  will  be  distributed  over  a  much  lai^er  area  of  the  city.  Soil  conducts' 
electricity  only  as  an  electrolyte,  and  by  virtue  of  solutions  contained  in  it, 
ao  Uiat  the  resiativity  of  different  soils  varies  greatly,  as  does  that  of  &e 
same  soil  under  different  conditions  of  moisture.  Temperature  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  resistance  of  electrolytes,  and  when  the  ground  is' 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  corrooon  of  the  pipes  by  stray  currents 
is  at  a  standstill. 

861.  Tbfi  Danger  District. — This  is  the  portion  of  the  pipe  system 
from  which  current  flows  into  the  earth  on  its  way  to  the  rails,  and  it  may 
be  located  by  taking  measurements  with  a  voltmeter  between  the  nuls 
and  hydrants.  Wherever  the  pipes  are  positive  to  the  rails  the  former 
are  in  danger  of  corrosion;  but  a  high  voltmeter  readii^  at  one  place 
does  not  always  mean  a  greater  flow  of  current  than  a  smaller  reading 
elsewhere,  for  the  voltmeter  reads  only  the  IR  drop  produced  by  flow  of 
current  in  the  earth,  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  in  a  soil  of  hi^ 
resistivity  a  small  current  may  produce  a  greater  fall  of  potential  than 
is  caused  by  a  larger  current  which  flows  in  a  better-conducting  soil. 

662.  Extent  of  Corrosion. — The  amount  of  current  flowing  in  a  single ' 
pipe  has  been  found  to  vary  from  a  few  amperes  to  several  hundred,  and 
in  the  case'  of  "  bonded  pipes  "  in  some  of  the  lai^est  cities,  to  several ' 
thousand  amperes.  Faraday's  law  predicts  the  dissolving  of  15  pounds 
of  iron  by  one  ampere  flowing  from  the  metal  18  hours  a  day  for  a  year, 
which  leads  one  to  wonder,  not  that  damage  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  is  caused  annually  by  stray  currents,  but  that  aiiy 
pipes  remain  undestroyed.  llie  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of 
current  known  to  be  carried  by  pipes,  and  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  their 
destruction,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  and  misunderstandiog. 
The  dissolving  of  15  pounds  of  iron  per  ampere-year  is  for  a  current  effi- 
ciency of  100  per  cent,  and  requires  that  the  entire  current  be  spent  in 
dissolving  iron,  and  none  of  it  employed  in  liberation  of  oxygen  at  the 
anode.  Experience  with  plating  and  refining  solutions  has  shown  that 
^e  current  efficiency  of  anode  corrosion  is  greatly  affected  by  the  current 
density  (number  of  amperes  per  sq.  foot  of  anode  surface),  by  the  con- 
ceotratioQ  of  the  electrolyte,  and  its  rate  of  circulation, — low  cqrr^ 
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density,  hi^  concentratioo,  and  rapid  drculation  tending  toward  a  bi^ 
efficiency,  and  vice  versa.  While  the  exact  current  density  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  electrolyte  is  unknown  in  the  corrosion  of  underground 
pipes,  the  extreme  dilution  and  stagnation  of  the  average  electrolyte  in 
the  soil  of  city  streets  should  lead  to  a  low  efficiency  of  anode  conodoD, 
except  where  tbe  bad  [vactlce  of  applying  salt  to  switdtes  to  thaw  ioe 
has  been  indulged  in. 

863.  Corrosi{«  at  Low  Voltage. — The  statement  is  often  made  that 
the  voltage  between  pipes  and  roils  must  exceed  the  E.M.F.  of  decompos- 
tkm  of  water  (1.7  volts)  before  corrosion  con  occur.  This  is  an  error. 
It  is  only  with  insoluble  electrodes,  if  both  are  of  the  same  metal,  that  this 
vdtage  is  necessaty  for  the  passage  of  current;  with  a  soluble  anode  any 
vcJtage,  however  small,  will  cause  some  current  to  flow.  Mo  fixed  value 
can  be  given  for  polarization  (the  counter  E.M.F.  caused  by  products  of 
electrolyms)  that  will  apply  to  stray-current  corrosioD  in  general;  this 
varies  from  0.01  to  2.0  volts,  accordii^  to  the  current  density,  and  the 
material,  concentration,  and  freedom  to  circulate  of  the  electrolyte. — 
factors  which  are  difficult  to  determine  in  electrolyas  of  ppes  buried 
underground. 

861.  Joint  ElectrolydB. — A  peculiar  foim  of  cforoffltm  scHnetiires 
occurs  in  water  pipes,  known  as  joint  electroIjrsiB.  The  avoage  lead 
joint  in  water  mains  has  a  very  low  resistance,  so  that  no  apineciable 
current  is  driven  from  the  pipe  at  the  joint;  but  when  a  joint  of  hi^ 
resistance  is  encountered  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  current  may 
pass  from  one  section  of  pipe  to  the  next  by  way  <tf  the  soil  instead  of 
through  the  packing  of  the  joint,  causii^  corrosion  on  the  anode  side 
of  the  joint.  Since  this  process  is  repeated  at  every  bad  joint,  the  damage 
done  by  a  definite  amount  of  current  may  be  many  times  greater  than  in 
ordinary  stray-current  corrosion.  Fortunately  high-resistance  joints  are 
rather  rare. 

865.  Remedies. — Because  of  lack  of  space  it  is  only  possible  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  more  important  remedies  that  have  been  uaed  or  proposed 
ioT  prevention  of  stray-current  corrosion : 

1.  Zjowering  the  voltage  drop  on  the  track  by: 

(a)  Better  bonds, 

(b)  Use  of  copper  cables  in  parallel  with  Qte  nuls. 

(c)  Insulated  negative  feeders  attached  to  the  track  at  suitable 

points. 
((0  Negative  "  boosters  "  to  draw  off  current  at  desired  points  on 
the  track. 

2.  Bonding  of  pipes  near  the  station  to  the  rails  or  to  the  negative 
termmai  of  the  djmamo,  so  that  current  leaves  the  pipes  by  a  metallic 
instead  of  an  electitjlytic  conductor. 
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3.  lasuIatioD  of  the  pipes  from  the  earth. 

4.  Insulation  at  pipe  joints. 

5.  Use  of  the  double  trolley,  i.e.  canying  the  retum  current  on  an 
insulated  overhead  vire. 

6.  The  use  of  alternating  instead  of  direct  current  for  the  operation 
of  street  cars. 
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STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS 

Serial  Dehicnation:  C7-I5 

The  specifications  for  this  material  are  isaued  under  the  fixed  deeignation  C7; 
the  final  number  indicates  the  year  of  origiDal  issue,  or  in  the  esse  of  nvi^on,  the  year 
of  last  reviaion. 

Al>OPTED,   1915 

The  quality  and  acceptability  of  paving  brick,  in  the  absence  of  other  special  testa 
mutually  agreed  upon  iu  advance  by  the  seller  on  the  one  side  and  the  buyer  on  the 
other  side  shall  be  determined  by  the  fc^owiog  procedure: 

I.  The  R^lkr  Tett,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  material  as  a  whole 
possesses  to  a  sufficient  degree  strength,  toughness  and  hardness. 

II.  Visual  Inrptetion,  for  the  puipose  of  determining  whether  the. physical  proper- 
tics  of  the  material  as  to  dimensions,  actniracy  and  uniformity  of  shape  and  color,  are 
in  geneial  satisfactory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  culling  out  from  the  shipment  indiWdually 
imperfect  or  unsatisfactory  brick. 

The  acceptance  of  paving  brick  ss  satisfactorily  meeting  one  of  these  tests  shall 
not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  waiving  the  other. 

I.  THE  RATTLER  TEST 

THE  SELECTION  OP  BAMPLBB  POR  TEST 

1 .  Plmx  oj  SamfpUnu.—ln  general,  where  a  shipment  of  bricks  involving  ft  quantity 
of  lees  than  100,000  is  under  consideration,  the  sampling  may  be  done  either  at  the  brick 
factory  prioi  to  shipment,  or  on  cars  at  their  destination  or  on  the  street,  when  dehvered 
ready  foi  use.  Whec  the  quantity  under  ccnsideration  exceeds  100,000  the  sampling 
shall  be  done  at  the  factory  prior  to  shipment.  Bricks  accepted  as  the  result  of  test 
prior  to  shipment,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  subsequent  rejection  as  a  whole,  but  are  subject 
to  such  culling  as  is  provided  for  under  Part  11,  Visual  Inspection. 

2.  Method  oj  SeUcting  Sampleg. — In  general,  the  buyer  shall  select  his  own  samples 
from  the  material  which  the  seller  proposes  te  furnish.  The  seller  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  present  during  the  selection  of  a  sample.  The  sampler  shall  endeavor,  to  the  beat 
of  his  judgment,  to  select  brick  representing  the  average  of  the  lot.  No  samples  shall 
include  bricks  which  would  be  rejected  by  visual  inspection  as  provided  in  Part  II, 
except  that  where  controversy  arises,  whole  tests  may  be  selected  to  determine  the 
admiEstbility  of  certain  types  or  portions  of  the  lot  having  a  characteristic  sppearance 
in  common.  In  cases  where  prolonged  controversy  occurs  between  buyer  and  seller 
and  samples  selected  by  each  party  fail  to  show  reasonable  concurrence,  then  both 
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parties  shall  unite  in  Uie  eelectiwi  of  a  dinuterested  peraon  to  select  the  aunpleB,  and 
both  parties  shall  be  bound  by  the  neulta  of  aamplcfl  thus  selected. 

3.  NtutAer  q/'  SampUi  ptr  Lot. — In  geoeTal,  one  lample  of  tea  bricks  shall  be  tested 
for  every  10,000  bricks  contained  in  the  lot  under  consideiationj  but  where  the  total 
quantity  exceeds  100,000,  the  number  of  samples  tested  may  be  fewer  than  one  per 
10,000,  provided  that  they  shall  be  distributed  as  uniformly  as  practicaUe  otw  tlie 
entire  lot. 

4.  SMpmmi  cf  SomplM.— fiamfdes  which  murt  be  transported  long  distances  by 
freight  or  exproee  shall  be  carefully  put  up  in  packages  holding  not  more  than  twelve 
bricks  each.  When  more  than  six  bricks  are  shipped  in  one  package,  it  ^lall  be  bd 
arranged  as  to  carry  two  parallel  rows  (rf  bricks  side  by  aide,  and  these  rows  shall  be 
separated  by  a  partition.  In  event  d  some  of  the  bricks  being  cracked  or  broken  in 
traositj  the  sample  ■Kali  be  disqualified  if  ^ere  are  not  remaining  ten  sound  undamaced 
bricks. 

5.  Slorage  and  Care  iff  SampUs. — Samples  shall  be  carefully  handled  to  avoid 
breakage  or  injury.  Tbty  shall  be  kept  in  the  dry  bo  f ar  aa  practicable.  If  wet  when 
received,  or  known  to  have  been  immersed  or  subjected  to  recent  prolonged  wetting, 
they  shall  be  dried  for  at  leaat  tax  houn  in  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  before  testing. 


THE  CONSTRCCnON  OF  THE  RATTXHI 

0.  Omterat  Deiign. — The  machine  shall  be  <rf  good  mechanical  eraiBbuction,  mit- 
contained,  and  shall  conform  to  the  following  details  of  material  and  dimensions,  and 
^hall  consist  of  barrel,  frame,  and  driving  mechanism  as  herein  described.  Accompany- 
ing these  specifications  is  a  complete  drawing  of  a  rattler  which  will  meet  the  lequire- 
menta,  and  to  which  rtference  diould  be  made  (Plate  I). 

7.  The  Barrel. — The  barrel  of  the  machine  shall  be  made  up  of  the  heads,  bead- 
liners,  staves  and  stav»4iners. 

The  heads  may  be  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  trunniors,  which  shall  be  2)  in.  in 
diameter,  and  shaQ  have  a  bearing  6  in.  in  length,  or  they  oiay  be  cast  with  heavy  hube 
which  shall  be  bored  out  for  2A-in-  shafts,  and  shall  be  keyseated  for  two  keys,  each 
)  by  I  in.  and  spaced  90  degrees  apart.  The  shaft  Ehall  be  a  snug  fit  and  when  kej-ed 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  lost  motion.  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  shaft  or 
trunnion  to  the  mside  face  of  the  head  shall  be  15}  in.  in  the  head  for  the  dnving  end 
of  the  rattler,  and  11 1  in.  for  the  other  head,  and  the  diatanoe  from  the  face  of  the  hube 
to  the  inside  face  of  the  heads  shall  be  51  in. 

The  heads  shall  lie  not  leas  than  J  in.  thick,  nor  more  than  {  in.  tliirk.  In  outline, 
'  each  head  shall  be  a  t^iUar  14-eided  polygon  inscribed  in  a  drcle  28)  in.  in  diameter. 
Each  head  shall  be  provided  with  flanges  not  leas  than  ]  in.  thick  and  extending  outward 
2)  in.  from  the  inside  face  of  the  hend  to  afford  a  means  of  fastening  the  staves.  The 
surface  of  the  flanges  of  the  head  shall  be  smooth  and  ^ve  a  true  and  uniform  bearing 
for  the  stEves.  To  secure  the  desired  true  and  uniform  bearing  the  surfaces  of  the 
flanges  of  the  head  shall  be  either  ground  or  machined.  The  flanges  shall  be  slotted 
cm  the  outer  edge,  so  as  to  provide  for  two  }-in.  bolts  at  each  end  of  each  stave,  said 
slots  to  be  H  in.  wide  and  2{  in.,  center  to  center.  Each  slot  shall  be  provided  «-ith  a 
recess  for  the  bolt  head,  which  shall  act  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  same.  Between 
each  two  slots  there  shall  be  a  brace  |  in.  thick,  extending  down  the  outward  side  of  the 
bead  not  less  than  -2  in. 

There  shall  be  fw  eadi  bead  a  cast-iron  hoadliner  1  in.  in  thickness  and  conform- 
ing to  the  outline  of  the  bead,  but  inscribed  in  a  circle  281  in.  in  diameter.  Tiaa  head- 
liner  ahall  be  faatMied  to  the  head  by  seven  J-in.  cap-screws,  through  the  head  from  the 
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Dutnde.  Whenever  these  headliners  become  worn  down  )  in.  bdow  tbeir  initial  sur- 
face level  at  any  point  of  their  aurfsce,  they  ahall  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The 
metal  of  these  headlineia  shall  be  hard  machinery  iron  and  should  contain  not  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  combined  carbon. 

The  staves  ehall  be  made  (rf  6-in.  medium-steel  Btructural  channels,  271  >n.  long 
and  weighing  15.6  lb.  per  Uneal  foot.  The  staves  shall  have  two  holes  H  in.  in  diameter, 
drilled  in  each  end,  the  center  line  of  the  holes  being  I  in.  from  the  end  and  U  in.  either 
way  from  the  longitudinal  center  line.  The  spaces  between  tbe  atAvea  shall  be  as  uni- 
form as  practjoable,  but  shall  not  exceed  A  in. 

The  interior  or  fiat  side  of  each  stave  shall  be  protected  by  a  liner  )  in.  thick  by 
5)  in.  wide  by  191  in.  long.  The  liner  shall  consist  of  medium-eted  plate,  and  shall  be 
rivet«d  to  the  ehannd  by  three  \Aa.  rivets,  one  of  which  ahall  be  on  tbe  center  line  both 
trays  and  the  other  two  on  the  longitudinal  center  line  and  spaced  7  in.  from  the  center 
each  way.  Hie  rivet  holes  shall  be  countersunk  on  the  face  of  the  liner  and  the  rivete 
shall  be  driven  hot  and  chipped  off  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  liners.  Theae  linen 
■hall  be  inspected  from  time  to  time,  and  if  found  loose  shall  be  at  once  re-riveted. 

Any  test  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  stave-liner  ia  found  detached  from  the  stave 
or  seriously  out  of  poaitiou  shall  be  rejected.  When  a  new  rattler,  in  which  a  complete 
set  of  new  atavea  ia  furnished,  is  first  put  into  operation,  it  shall  be  chaiged  with  400  lb. 
of  ahot  of  the  same  sizes,  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  provided  in  Section  0,  and  shall 
then  be  run  for  18,000  revolutions  at  the  usual  prescribed  rate  of  speed.  The  shot  shall 
then  be  removed  and  a  standard  shot  charge  inserted,  after  which  the  rattler  may  be 
charged  with  brick  ftx  a  test. 

No  stave  shall  be  used  for  more  than  seventy  consecutive  teste  without  renewing 
its  lining.  Two  of  the  14  staves  shall  be  removed  and  lelined  at  a  time  in  such  a  way 
that  of  each  pair,  one  falh  upon  one  aide  of  the  barrel  and  the  other  upon  the  opposite 
side,  and  also  ao  that  the  staves  changed  sh^  be  consecutive  but  not  contiguous;  for 
example,  1  and  8,  3  and  10,  5  and  12,  7  and  14,  2  and  9,  4  and  11,  6  and  13,  etc.,  to  the 
end  that  the  interior  of  the  barrel  at  all  times  shall  present  the  same  relative  condition 
of  repair.  The  changes  in  the  stavee  should  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  shot  charges 
are  being  corrected,  and  the  record  must  show  the  numbers  of  charges  run  since  the 
last  pair  of  new  lined  staves  was  placed  in  position. 

The  staves  when  bolted  to  the  heads  shall  form  a  barrel  20  in.  long,  inside  meas- 
uremoit,  between  bead  linns.  Tbe  liners  <A  the  staves  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  drop 
between  the  headlinen.  Tim  staves  shall  be  bolted  lightly  to  the  heads  by  four  )-in. 
bolts,  and  each  bolt  shall  be  provided  with  a  lock  nut,  and  shall  be  inspected  at  not  leas 
frequent  intervals  than  every  fifth  test  and  all  nuts  kept  tight.  A  record  shall  be  made 
after  each  inspection  showing  in  what  condition  the  bolte  were  found. 

8.  The  Frame  and  Drimng  Mechanism. — The  barrel  shall  be  mounted  on  a  cast-' 
iron  frame  of  sufficient  strength  and  rigidity  to  support  it  without  undue  vibration. 
It  shall  rest  on  a  rigid  foundation  with  or  without  the  interposition  of  wooden  plates,' 
and  shall  be  fastened  thereto  by  txdte  at  not  less  than  four  pointe. 

It  shall  be  driven  by  gearing  whose  ratio  of  driver  to  driven  is  not  lees  than  one  to 
four.  Tile  counter  shaft  upon  which  the  driving  pinion  is  mounted  shall  not  be  lees 
than  m  in.  in  diameter,  witii  bearing  not  less  than  6  in.  in  length,  if  a  belt  drive  is' 
used  the  pulley  shall  not  be  lees  than  18  in.  in  diameter  and  6}  in.  in  face.  A  belt  at 
least  e  in.  in  width  properly  adjusted,  to  avoid  imnecessary  shpping,  should  be  used. 

9.  The  Ahranm  Charge. — The  abrasive  charge  shall  consist  of  cast-iron  spheres 
of  two  siies.  When  new,  the  lai^r  spheres  ehall  be  3.75  in.  in  diameter  and  shall  weigh 
iqiproximately  7.5  lb.  (3.40  kg.)  each.    Ten  spheres  of  this  size  shall  be  used. 

These  shall  be  weighed  separately  after  each  ten  teste,  and  if  tiie  wei^t  of  any  larga 
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sphere  falls  to  7  lb.  (3.175  kg.)  it  shall  be  diacarded  aod  a  new  one  Bubetituted;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  of  the  large  ^hcree  shall  not  be  discarded  and  subetituted 
by  new  ones  at  any  single  time,  and  that  bo  far  aa  possible  the  large  spherea  shall  com- 
pose a  graduated  series  in  various  stages  of  wear. 

When  new,  the  smaller  spheres  shall  be  1.S75  in.  in  diameter  and  shall  wei^  approx- 
imately 0,95  lb.  (0.43  kg.)  each.  la  general,  the  number  (rf  small  spheres  in  a  charge 
shall  not  fall  below  245  nor  exceed  260.  The  collective  weight  of  the  large  and  small 
spheres  shall  be  as  neor'y  300  lb.  as  possible.  No  suiaU  sphere  shall  be  retained  in  use 
after  it  has  been  worn  down  so  that  it  will  pass  a  circular  hole  1.75  in.  in  diameter, 
drilled  in  an  iron  plate  \  in.  in  thickness,  or  weigh  leas  than  0.75  lb.  (0,34  kg.].  Fur- 
ther, the  small  spheres  shall  be  teeted,  by  passing  them  over  the  above  plate  or  by 
weighing,  after  every  ten  teets,  and  any  which  paee  through  or  fall  below  the  sped6ed 
weight,  shall  be  replaced  by  new  spheres;  provided,  further,  that  all  of  the  small  ajjherea 
shall  not  be  rejected  and  replaced  by  new  ones  at  any  one  time,  and  that  so  for  aa  poeuUe 
the  small  spheres  dull  compose  a  graduated  series  in  vt>r>ous  stages  of  wear.  At 
any  time  that  any  sphere  is  found  to  be  broken  or  defective 't  shall  at  once  be  replaced. 

The  iron  composing  these  spheres  shall  have  a  chemical  composition  within  the 
following  limits: 

CoLibined  carbon Not  under  2.50  percent 

Graphitic  carbon "      over  0.25      " 

'Silicon "        "     1.00      " 

Manganese. "        "    0.50      " 

PboephoruB "        "    0.25      " 

Sulphur "        "    0.08      " 

For  each  new  batch  of  spheres  used,  the  chemical  analysis  shall  be  fumiBhed  by 
the  maker  or  be  obtained  by  the  user,  before  introducing  into  the  charge,  and  unless  the 
analysis  meets  the  above  specifications,  the  batch  of  spheres  shall  be  rejected. 

THE    OPERATION    OV   TKB   TEST 

.  10.  Th«  Brick  Charge.— ^Tbe  number  of  bricks  per  tmit  shall  be  ten  for  all  bricks 
of  so-called  "  block-aize,"  whose  dimensions  fall  between  8  and  9  in,  in  length,  3  and  31 
in.  in  breadth,  and  3]  and  41  in.  in  thickness.  *  No  brick  should  be  selected  as  part  of  a 
regular  test  that  would  be  rejected  by  any  other  requirements  of  the  specifications  under 
which  the  purchase  is  made. 

11.  Speed  and  Duration  of  Revolutum.— The  rattler  shall  be  rotated  at  a  uniform 
Tale  of  not  less  than  29,5  nor  more  than  30.5  revolutions  per  minute,  and  ISOO  revolutions 
shall  constitute  the  test.  A  countmg  machine  shall  be  attached  to  the  rattler  for 
counting  the  revolutions.  A  margin  not  to  exceed  ten  revolutions  will  be  allowed  for 
stopping.  Only  one  start  and  stop  per  test  is  generally  acceptable.  If,  from  acci- 
dental causes,  the  rattler  is  stopped  and  started  more  than  once  during  a  teat,  and  the 
loss  exceeds  the  maximum  permissible  under  the  spedficaUons,  the  test  shall. he  dis- 
qualified  and  another  made. 

12.  The  ScaUs—The  scales  must  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  300  lb.,  and 
must  be  sensitive  to  0.5  oz.,  and  must  be  tested  by  a  standard  test  weight  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  every  t«n  tests. 

•  Whna  bricli  o[  Urctr  or  (millsr  riiex  tkaa  the  dimeiuioiia  vran  aboTa  far  b[(Hki  an  to  be 
tettad,  tbe  uinc  Dumber  ot  blieka  pfr  eharie  ihould  be  lued,  but  alloirlDO*  for  the  diffci«De*  la  ■» 
S^ouU  be  made  in  Hlting  tbe  limiU  for  averacR  and  maiimutn  rattler  lOM. 
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13.  The  Reaulia.— The  loss  shaJI  lie  calculstcd  m  perceDtage  of  ttie  initial  weight 
of  the  brick  composing  the  charge.  In  weighii^  the  rattled  bricli,  any  piece  tveighing 
teas  tban  1  lb.  ghall  be  rejected. 

14.  The  Hecorda. — A  complete  and  continuous  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  operation 
of  all  luttlera  working  under  these  specifications.  This  record  aball  contain  the  follow- 
ing data  concemii^  each  test  made: 

1.  The  name  of  the  person,  finn  or  corporation  furnishing  each  sample  tested. 

2.  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  brick  represented  in  each  sample  tested. 

3.  The  name  of  the  street,  or  contract,  nhich  the  sample  represented. 

4.  The  brands  or  marks  upon  the  bricks  by  irhich  they  were  identified. 

5.  The  number  of  bricks  furnished. 

6.  The  dat«  on  which  they  were  received  for  test. 

7.  The  date  on  which  they  were  t«sted. 

8.  The  drying  treatment  given  before  testing,  if  any. 

9.  The  length,  breadth  and  thicknes  tA  the  bricks. 

10.  The  collective  weight  of  the  ten  large  spherical  shot  used  in  msldng  the  teat  \% 
the  time  of  their  last  standardization. 

11.  The  number  and  collective  weight  of  the  small  spherical  shot  used  in  malring 
the  test,  at  the  time  of  their  last  standardization. 

12.  7be  total,  weight  of  the  shot  charge,  after  its  last  atandardiiation. 

13.  Certificate  of  the  operator  that  he  examined  the  condition  of  the  machine  as  to 
staves,  linen,  and  any  other  parts  affecting  the  barrel,  and  found  them  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test. 

14.  Certificate  of  the  operator  of  the  nimiber  of  charges  tested  since  the  last  stand- 
ardiiatJon  of  shot  charge  and  last  renewals  of  stave  liners. 

15.  The  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  test,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  barrel  during  the  test,  as  shown  by  the  indicator. 

16.  Certificate  of  the  operator  as  to  number  of  stops  and  starts  made  in  each  test. 

17.  The  initial  collective  weight  of  the  ten  bricks  composing  the  charge  and  their 
collective  weight  after  rattling. 

18.  The  loss  calculated  in  percentage  of  the  initial  weight;  and  the  calculation 
itself. 

IB.  The  number  of  broken  bricks  and  remarks  upon  the  portions  which  were  included 
in  the  final  weighing. 

20.  General  remarks  upon  the  test  and  any  irr^ularities  occurring  in  its  execution. 

21.  The  date  upon  which  the  test  was  made. 

22.  The  location  of  the  rottler  and  name  of  the  owr.er,  upon  which  the  test  was 
made. 

23.  The  certificate  of  the  operator  that  the  test  was  made  under  the  Gpecifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  that  the  record -is  a  true  record. 

24.  The  signature  of  the  cq>erator  or  person  responsible  for  the  t«st. 

25.  The  serial  number  of  the  test. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  copy  of  the  record  of  any  test  being  required,  they 
may  be  furnidied  on  separat«  sheets,  and  marked  dupUcatee,  but  the  original  record 
shall  always  be  preserved  intact  and  complete. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  the  accompanying  blank  form,  which  providea 
epaoe  for  the  necessary  data,  is  furnished  and  its  use  recommended. 
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Serial  No 

REPORT  OP  STANDARD  RATTLER  TEST  OF  PAVING  BRICK 

iDKNTinCATlON  DaTA 

N&me  of  the  finn  furnishing  Homple 

Name  of  the  firm  manufacturing  sample 

Steeet  ot  job  which  sample  repreaokta 

Brands  or  marks  on  the  bridt 

Quantity  furnished. Drying  treatment 

Date  received Date  tested. 

Leitgth Breadth Thicknese 

Standakdization  Data 


dilian  ol  ibt  Iwini) 


10  Large  spheres .  . 

%nall  spheres. . 

Total.. 


Number  of  chorses  tested  si 


« last  inspection 

RuNNiNQ  Data 


T.«  n„»u.o.. 

RevolutioD 

Houn. 

Spinning  ot  test. 

Final  reading 

WEIOHTS  AMD  CALC0U.TtO>I8 


(Note.— The  CaJculation  Must 
Appear.) 

Number  of  broken  bricks  and  remarks  on  same 

I  certify  that  the  foregoins  test  vas  made  under  the  specifications  of  the  Amencu 
Sodety  for  Testing  Materials,  and  is  a  true  record. 

(Sgnature  of  teeter) 

Date 

Location  of  laboratory 
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ACeEPTAHCB  AND  aUDCTIOK  09  HATSSIAL 

18.  Batie  ^  Aeeepianee  or  Rejection. — Paving  bricks  Hh«Il  not  be  judged  for  accept- 
ODce  or  rejectioa  by  the  resulU  of  individuaJ  testa,  but  by  the  average  of  no  less  than 
five  tests.  Where  a  lot  of  bricks  fail  tti  meet  the  required  average,  it  shall  be  optional 
with  the  buyer  whether  the  bricks  shall  be  definitely  rejected  or  whether  they  may  be 
legraded  and  a  portion  selected  for  further  test  as  provided  in  Section  IS. 

16.  Range  oj  FlwAwiHon. — &me  fluctuation  in  the  results  of  the  rattler  test,  both 
on  account  of  variations  in  the  bricks  and  in  the  machine  used  in  testing,  are  unavoid- 
aUe,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  such  fluctuations  should  be  made,  whererer  the 
standard  may  be  fixed. 

In  any  lot  of  paving  brick,  if  the  loss  on  a  test  computed  upon  its  initial  weight 
exceeds  the  standard  loss  by  more  than  2  per  cent,  then  the  portion  of  die  lot  repre- 
sented by  that  t«8t  shall  at  once  be  resampled  and  three  more  testx  executed  upon  it, 
&nd  if  any  of  these  three  testfl  shall  again  exceed  by  more  than  2  per  cent  the  required  ' 
standard,  then  that  portion  of  the  lot  shall  be  rejected. 

If  in  any  lot  of  brick,  two  or  more  teats  exceed  the  permissible  maximum,  then 
the  buyer  may  at  his  option  reject  the  entire  lot,  even  though  the  average  of  all  the  teats    ' 
executed  may  be  within  the  required  limits. 

17.  Pixiof  1^  Standardt. — The  percentage  of  loss  which  may  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, will  not  be  fixed  in  these  specifications,  and  shall  remain  within  the  province  of  . 
the  contracting  parties.    For  the  information  of  the  public,  the  following  scale  of 
average  losses  is  given,  representing  what  laay  be  expected  of  t«sts  executed  under  the 
foregoing  apedScations :  j 


For  bricks  suitable  for  heavy  traffic. .  . 
For  bricks  suitable  for  medium  traffic. 
For  bricks  suitable  for  light  traffic , , , . 
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Which  of  these  grades  should  be  specified  in  any  given  district  and  for  any  given 
purpose  is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  buyer,  and  should  be  governed 
by  the  land  and  amount  of  traffic  to  be  carried,  and  the  quality  of  paving  bricks  avail- 
able. 

18.  Outitnfi  and  ReUeting. — Where,  under  Sections  15  and  16,  a  lot  or  portion  of  a 
lot  of  bricks  ib  rejected,  either  by  reason  of  failure  to  show  a  low  enough  average  test 
or  because  of  teats  above  the  permissible  maximum,  the  buyer  may  at  his  option 
permit  the  seller  to  r^rade  the  rejected  brick,  separating  out  that  portion  which  he 
considera  at  faiilt  and  retaining  that  which  he  considers  good.  When  the  regrading 
is  complete,  the  good  portion  shall  be  then  resampled  and  retested,  under  the  originai 
conditions,  and  if  it  fails  again  either  in  average  or  in  permissible  maximum,  then  the 
buyer  may  definitely  and  finally  reject  the  entire  lot  or  portion  under  t«st. 

19.  PaymaU  oS  CoA  o]  Teeing. — Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  cost  of  testing  the 
material  as  delivered  or  prepared  for  delivery,  up  to  the  prescribed  number  of  tests  for 
valid  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  lot,  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer.  (See  also  Section 
23.)  The  cost  of  testing  extra  samples  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  whole 
lot  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  be  paid  by  the  seller,  whether  the  material  is  finally  accepted 
or  rejected. 
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II.    VISUAL  INSPECTION 


It  dliall  be  the  right  of  the  buyer  to  inspect  the  bricks,  subaequent  to  th«r  ddivery 
at  the  place  of  lue,  and  prior  to  or  during  laying,  to  cull  out  and  reject  upon  the  foUow- 
ing  grounds: 

20.  All  bricks  which  are  broken  in  two  or  chipped  in  such  a  manner  that  oeithcT 
wearing  auifoce  remaina  Bubstaiiti&lly  intact,  or  that  the  lower  or  bearing  surface  ia 
reduced  in  area  by  more  than  one-fifth.  Where  bricks  are  rejected  upon  this  ground, 
it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  purchaser  to  use  them  so  far  as  practicable  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  half-bricks  for  breakii^  courses  and  making  closures,  instead  of  breaking 
otherwise  whole  and  sound  bricks  for  this  purpose. 

21.  All  bricks  which  are  cracked  in  such  a  d^ree  as  to  produce  defects  such  as  are 
defined  in  Section  20,  either  from  shocks  received  in  shipment  and  handling,  or  from 
defective  conditions  of  manufacture,  especially  in  drying,  burning  or  cooling,  unle^ 
such  cracks  are  plainly  superficial  and  not  such  as  to  preceptibly  weaken  the  resistonce 
of  the  brick  to  its  conditions  of  use. 

22.  All  bricks  which  are  ao  off-sise,  or  so  misshapen,  bent,  twifted  or  kiln-marked, 
that  they  will  not  fonii  a  proper  surface  as  defined  by  the  paving  verifications,  or  align 
with  other  bricks  without  making  joints  other  than  those  permitted  in  the  paving 
specifications. 

23.  AU  bricks  which  are  obviously  too  soft  and  too  poorly  vitrified  to  endure  sti'cet 
wear.  When  any  disagreement  arises  between  buyer  and  seller  under  this  item,  it  chall 
be  the  right  of  the  buyer  to  make  two  or  more  rattler  tests  of  the  brick  which  he  wishes 
to  exclude,  as  provided  in  Section  2,  and  if  in  either  or  both  testa,  the  bricks  fall  beyond 
the  maximum  rattier  losses  permitted  under  the  apecifications,  then  all  bricks  having 
the  s^me  objectionable  appearance  may  be  excluded,  and  the  Ecllcr  shall  pay  for  the  cent 
of  the  teat.  But  if  under  such  procedure,  the  bricks  whith  have  been  tested  as  objec- 
tionable, shall  pass  the  rattler  teat,  both  testa  felling  nithin  the  permitted  maximum, 
then  the  buyer  cannot  exclude  the  class  of  material  represented  by  this  test  and  he  shall 
pay  for  the  coat  of  the  teat. 

24.  All  bricks  which  differ  so  markedly  in  color  from  the  type  or  avetvge  of  the 
shipment,  as  to  make  the  resultant  pavement  checkered  or  disagreeably  mottled  in 
^pearance.  Thia  Section  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  normal  variations  in  color 
which  may  occur  in  the  product  of  one  plant  among  bricks  which  will  meet  the  rattler 
teat  aa  referred  to  in  Section?  15, 16,  and  17,  but  shall  apply  only  to  differences  of  color 
which  imply  difTerencea  in  the  material  of  which  the  bricks  are  made,  or  extreme  differ- 
ences in  manufacture. 
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ABRAMS'  FINENESS  MODULUS  METHOD  FOR 
PROPORTIONING  CONCRETE 

Acknowledgmml. — Since  writing  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV,  the  authors 
have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  publishii^  the  following  brief  abstract 
of  certain  results  of  teste  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  D.  A. 
Abrams,  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago  *  Inasmuch  aa  these  data  establish 
definite  relations  between  the  consistency  of  the  mix,  the  sieve  analysis 
of  the  aggregate  and  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  and,  since  they  also 
furnish  a  much  more  scientific  basis  for  proportioning  concrete  and  inortar, 
we  feel  very  grateful  to  Professor  Abrams  for  this  privilege.  We  are 
especially  indebted  for  the  figures,  tables  and  the  notes  which  he  has 
furnished  for  this  brief  discussion. 

The  Effect  of  Proportion  of  Mixing  Water  on  the  Strength  of  Concrete. — 
As  the  result  of  about  a  dozen  extensive  series  of  tests  in  which  the  water 
content,  the  size  of  the  aggregate  and  the  age  of  the  test  pieces  were  vari- 
ables, Professor  Abrams  concludes  that  the  use  of  the  correct  amount  of 
mixing  water  is  fundamental.  Fig.  1  shows  the  relation  between  com- 
pressive strength  of  concrete  and  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the 
volume  of  cement  in  the  mix  for  one  of  these  series  of  tests.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  maximum  size  of  aggregate  in  the  mixes  ranged  from  that 
which  passed  a  No.  14-me9h  to  that  which  passed  a  2-in.  opening.  The 
variation  in  the  richness  of  the  mixes  is  noted  in  the  legend  on  the  figure. 
Only  mixes  of  plastic  or  wetter  consistency  form  a  basis  for  this  figure. 
If  the  data  for  dry  mixes  had  been  plotted,  there  would  have  resulted  a 
series  of  hooked  curves  extending  downward  to  the  left  from  the  main 
curve  in  Fig.  1.  A  study  of  this  figure  shows  very  clearly  how  greatly  the 
strength  is  decreased  by  using  an  excess  of  mixing  water.f 

The  Fineneaa  Modulus  may  be  de&ned  as  the  sum  of  the  percentages  in 
the  sieve  analysis  divided  by  100,  using  Tyler  standard  sieves  and  expressing 

*  The .  laws  developed  are  based  upon  approximately  60,000  tests  of  mortars  and 
COncret«e.  The  Structural  Materials  Research  Laboratory  at  Lewis  Institute  is  run 
under  the  co-operation  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  and  Lewis  Institute, 
Professor  Abrams  being  in  charge. 

t  For  further  information  concerning  this  series  of  testa  see  Engineering  Netet- 
Reeord,  May  2,  1018;  for  additional  data  on  other  series,  see  Canadian  Engineer,  Vol. 
35,  p.  73,  103,  132. 
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the  analysis  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  material  coareer  than  eadi 
sieve.  The  sieves  used  by  Professor  Abrams  are  the  100,  48,  28,  14,  8,  4, 
I,  f ,  1)  in.,  made  of  square-mesh  wire  cloth.  (See  Art.  462.)  This  6neneS8 
modulus  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Abrams  to  be  a  remarkable  index 
of  the  strength-making  quality  of  any  aggregate.  Also  it  furnishes  a  means 
of  proportioning  two  or  more  given  aggregates  so  that  the  resultant  mixture 
will  make  the  best  concrete  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  given  matoials. 
If  the  fineness  modulus  method  of  proportioning  is  compared  with 
the  Fuller  method,  which  also  makes  use  of  mecbartical  analysis  (see  Ait. 
483),  it  will  be  found  that  the  Fuller  method  ensures  mixes  of  high  fine- 
ness modulus  but  it  requires  the  use  of  aggregate  graded  in  a  fixed  manner. 
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In  many  instances  such  gradation  is  prohibited  by  the  expense  involved 
in  screening  or  by  the  grading  of  the  natural  aggregates.  The  Abrams 
method,  however,  enables  one  to  use  to  best  advantage  any  given  set  of 
materials.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  screen  the  aggrq^te',  in  order 
to  secure  the  very  best  strength,  then  the  Abrams  method  will  in  general 
require  less  screening  than  the  Fuller  method. 

Table  1  shows  the  method  of  computing  the  fineness  modulus  for 
several  different  grades  of  sand  and  gravel.  For  material  of  one  Eize 
— standard  sand  for  example — the  fineness  modulus  may  be  computed 
from  the  equation:  Tn  =  7.944-3.32  logiod.  Here  nt^fineness  modulus  and 
d=>c=  average  diameter  of  particles  in  inches.  This  equation  holds  for 
any  single  sise  of  aggregate  provided  the  sieves  above  mentioned  are  usei 
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I'ABLE  1.— METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  FINENESS  MODULUS  OF 
AGGREGATES.     (Abbaus) 
The  fineneaa  modulus  of  an  aggregate  ia  the  suin  of  the  percentages  given  by  the 
aieve  EuialyHia  divided  by  100. 

The  sieves  used  are  commonly  known  as  the  Tyler  standard  sieves.     It  will  be 
noted  that  the  clear  opening  o(  each  sieve  is  just  double  tha^t  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  sieve  analysis  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  volume  or  weight. 
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advantage  in  careful  proportionii^  of  extremely  rich  mixes.    The  curves 
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in  Fig.  2  are  representative  of  the  relation  which  exiate  for  concrete 
mixes  ordinarily  used  and  for  aggregate  of  a  given  maximum  size. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  the 
relation  between  the 
compressive  strei^h  c^ 
concrete  and  the  fine- 
ness modulus  of  the  ag< 
gr^ate  when  the  maxi- 
mum si^e  of  aggr^ate 
is  variable.  The  pro- 
portion of  cement  to 
aggregate  was  in  cU 
cisea  1  :  5. 

Inspection  cf   Fig?. 

2  and  3  indicates  that 

FiucHM  uodDiDJioiAnnmM  within  the  range  of  sizes 

Fig.  8.— Effect  of  Gradation  of  Aggregate  on  Strength    ""tl    proportions    co:::- 

of  Concrete.     (Abram?)  monly  Used  the  strenglh 

E.fh  point r»pt««en*« 8  *«-. on  8xi2.in.  "yi'"'f™"'  i?*  p">-   of  concrete increases di- 

portion!  ftt  2a  diiyi.    Aggncftte  wkaoand  and  pcbbLa.   Connstency 

WH  noriDiJ.  rectly  with  the  fineness 

modulus. 
Maximum  Permissible  Values  for  the  Firmness  Modtdvs. — Elxperience 
in  using  the  fineness  modulus  as  a  means  of  proportioning  concrete  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  increase  the  fineness  modulus  beyond 
certain  limits,  these  limits  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  aggregate, 
the  maximum  size  of  the  coarse  agi^regate,  the  gradation  of  the  fine  aggre- 
gate, the  richness  of  the  mixture,  and  the  use  for  the  cancrete.  The 
desirable  maximum  limits  for  various  mixes  and  sizes  of  : 
tabulated  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2.— MAXIMUM  PEHM1S8IBLE  VALUES  OF  FINENESS  MODULUS 
OF  AGGREGATES.     (Abramb) 

For  mtxea  other  than  those  given  in  the  table,  use  the  values  for  the  next  leaner  mix. 

For  maximum  suet  of  sggr^^te  other  than  those  given  in  the  table,  use  the  values 
for  the  next  smaller  size. 

This  table  ia  based  on  the  lequiiements  for  aand-and-pMU  or  gnani  aftgregate 
composed  of  approximately  spherical  particles,  in  ordinary  uses  of  concrete  in  reinforced 
concrete  structures.  For  other  materiab  and  in  other  classes  of  work  the  maximum 
perminible  values  of  fineness  modulus  for  an  aggregate  of  a  given  size  is  subject  to 
the  following  corrections; 

(1)  If  cru»hed  tlane  or  itoji  is  used  as  coarse  aggregate,  reduce  valuee  in  table  by 
0.25.  For  crushed  material  consisting  of  unusually  Sat  or  elongated  particles,  reduce 
values  by  0.40. 

(2)  For  pe66lM  consisting  of  fiat  partidet,  reduce  values  by  0.25. 

(3)  If  alone  »ertenint/i  are  used  as  fine  aggregate,  rtdvee  values  by  0.26. 

(4)  For  the  top  course  in  eoncrctt  roadt,  or  other  work  requiring  a  smooth  finiab, 
reduce  the  values  by  0.25.  If  finishing  is  done  by  medumiaii  meant,  this  reduction  need 
sot  be  made. 

(5)  In  work  of  miustw  proportUmt,  such  that  the  smalleet  dimension  is  larger  than 
10  times  the  maximum  size  of  £he  coarse  aggregate,  additiona  may  he  made  to  the  vahiee 
in  the  table  as  follows:  for  1-in.  aggregate,  0.10;  for  IJ-in.,  0.20;  for  3-in.,  0^;  for 
6-in.,  0.40. 

Sands  with  fineness  modulus  low^  thaa  1.50  are  undesirable  as  fine  aggregate  in 
ordinary  concrete  mi.%ea.    Natural  sands  of  such  fineness  are  seldom  found. 

Sand  or  Kreenvnut  used  for  fine  aggregate  in  concrete  must  not  have  a  higher  fine- 
ness modulus  than  that  permitted  for  mortars  of  the  same  mix.  Mortax  mixes  are 
covered  by  the  table  and  by  (3)  above. 

CnaKed  wUme  mixed  with  both  finer  sand  and  coarser  pebbles  requires  no  reduo- 
tioD  in  fineness  modulus  provided  the  quantity  of  crushed  stone  is  less  than  80  pw 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  the  ai 
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Method  of  Determining  the  Amount  of  Mixing  Water. — In  view  of  the 
extremely  important  influence  of  the  consiatency  of  the  mix  on  the  strength 
of  the  resulting  concrete  it  is  very  necessary  to  carefully  proportion  the 
mixing  water.  From  many  thousands  of  tests  Professor  Abrams  has 
evolved  the  following  formula: 


"-1 


^+11^-+"-*=;"  ■ 


\1.2 

X  =  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the  volume  of  cement  in  mix. 
p  =  the  amount  of  water  required  for  normal  consistency  in  the  standard 

test  for  cement,  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  cement, 
m = fineness  modulus  of  the  mixed  aggr^ate. 
a^the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  absorbed  by  the  dry  aggregate  to 

the  volume  of  the  aggregate,  after  immersion  in  water  for  three 

hours.    (An  average  value  for  crushed  limestone  and  gravel  is 

0.03.    Porous  sandstones  may  absorb  0.08.) 
c-the.ratio  of  the  volume  of  moisture  in  the  aggr^ate  to  volume  of 

aggregate  (c=0  for  air-dry  oggr^ate). 

n  =  ratio  of  volume  of  aggr^ate  to  volume  of  cement  in  mix. 

S  =  relative  consistency  of  concrete.  (A=  1.00 — a  normal  consistency 
obtains — when  the  quantity  of  mixing  water  is  such  that  a 
Q  X  12-in.  cylinder  made  in  a  smooth  metal  mold  by  puddling  with 
a  small  rod  will  just  stand,  if  the  form  is  removed  immediately 
after  molding  by  a  steady  upwturd  pull.  A  relative  consistency 
of  1.20  means  the  use  of  20  per  cent  more  water  than  required 
for  normal  consistency.) 

This  equation  gives  the  proper  amount  of  water  to  make  concrete  of 
the  same  plasticity  or  workability,  regardless  of  the  proportion  of  cement 
or  size  and  grading  erf  aggr^ate,  provided  the  r^tive  consistency  B  is 
made  constant. 

The  amounts  of  water  required  for  concrete  or  mortar  of  normal  con- 
sistency made  from  cement  requiring  an  average  amount  of  water  for  nor- 
mal consistency  and  an  aggregate  in  semi-dry  condition  have  been  tab- 
ulated in  Table  3.  For  any  other  relative  consistency  multiply  all  values 
in  the  table  by  the  desired  factor. 

For  common  mixes  and  ranges  in  aggregate  gradation,  the  following 
equation  is  sufficiently  exact  and  more  simple  to  use: 


.b[|p+(o. 
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TABLE    3.— PROPORTIONATE    AMOUNTS    OF    WATER    REQUIRED    TO 
SECURE  CONCRETE  OR  MORTAR  OF  NORMAL  CONSISTENCY 


Computed  from  formula  x-R\  r7>+ 
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4.1 
4.6 
5.1 
5.6 
6.2 
6.7 
7.2 
7.7 

OvUine  of  Method  for  Designing  Concrete  Mixes. — The  following  steps 
have  been  eu^ested  by  Prof.  Abrams  as  a  guide  in  designing  concrete 
mixes. 

"  1.  Kaowing  the  approximate  compressive  strength  required  of  the 
concrete  and  the  maximum  size  of  aggregate  which  may  be  used  in  the  work, 
estimate  the  dryest  '  relative  consistency  '  which  may  be  used  in  the  mix. 
(The  mix  is  expressed  as  1  volume  of  cement  to  a  given  number  of  volumes 
of  aggr^ate;  that  is,  the  combined  fine  and  coarse  aggr^ate.) 

"  2.  Make  sieve  analysis  of  fine  and  coarse  aggr^ates,  using  Tyler 
standard  sieves  of  the  following  sizes:  100,  48,  28,  14,  8,  4,  j,  \,  and  1)  in. 
Express  sieve  analysis  in  terms  of  percentages  of  material,  by  weight  (or 
separate  volumes),  coarser  than  each  of  the  standard  sieves. 

"  3.  Compute  fineness  modulus  of  each  aggregate  by  adding  the  per- 
centiles found  in  (2). 

"  4.  Determine  '  maximum  size  '  of  aggregate  by  applying  the  following 
rules:  If  more  than  20  per  cent  of  aggregate  is  coarser  than  any  sieve  the 
maximum  size  shall  be  taken  as  the  next  lar^r  sieve  in  the  regular  seriesj 
if  between  1 1  and  20  per  cent  is  coarser  than  any  sieve,  maximum  size 
shall  be  the  next  larger  half  sieve;*  if  less  than  10  per  cent  is  coarser  than 
any  sieve  that  sieve  shall  be  considered  the  maximum  size. 

"  5.  From  Table  2  determine  the  maximum  value  of  fineness  modulus 
which  may  be  used  for  the  mix,  kind  and  Bize  of  aggregate  under  consid- 
eration. 


'Half  si 


s  are  liatod  with  an  *  in  Table  2. 
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"  6.  Compute  the  percentages  of  fine  and  coarse  aggr^ates  required  to 
produce  the  fineness  modulus  values  desired  for  the  a^r^ate  mixture  by 
applying  the  formula: 


""(z^) 


100, 

where     y^  percentage  of  fine  aggr^ate  in  total  mixture; 
^  =  fineness  modulus  of  coaree  aggr^^te; 
B  =  fineness  modulus  of  final  aggr^^te  mixture ; 
C  =  fineness  modulus  of  fine  f^gregate. 

"  7.  With  the  estimated  mix,  fineness  modulus  and  consistency  enter 
Fig.  4  and  determine  the  strength  of  concrete  produced  by  the  combiuatioD. 
If  the  strength  shown  by  the  diagram  is  not  that  required,  the  necessaiy 
readjustment  may  be  made  by  changing  the  mix,  consistency,  or  sise  and 
grading  of  the  aggr^atea. 

"  lupoRTANT  Note.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  values  in  Hg.  4 
were  determined  from  compression  tests  of  6  by  12-in.  cylinders  stored  for 
twenty-eight  days  in  a  damp  place.  The  values  obtained  on  the  work  will 
depend  ou  such  factors  as  the  consistency  of  the  concrete,  quahty  of  the 
cement,  methods  of  mixing,  handling,  placing  the  concrete,  etc.,  and  on 
age  and  curing  conditions. 

"  Strength  values  higher  than  that  given  for  relative  consistency  of 
1. 10  should  seldom  be  considered  in  designing,  since  it  is  only  in  unusual 
cases  that  a  consistency  dryer  than  this  can  be  economically  used.  For 
wetter  concrete  much  lower  strengths  must  be  considered." 

The  method  of  using  the  chart  in  Fig,  4  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  linea. 
For  example,  suppose  the  strength  of  a  1  :  3  mixture  of  mortar  made  from  & 
sand  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  3.00  is  required.  Draw  a  line  from  the 
point  marked  1  :  3,  on  the  line  of  mixes  at  the  left  of  the  diagram,  through 
the  point  marked  3  on  the  line  designated  "  fineness  modulus  of  a^regate." 
Mark  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  "  reference  line  for  consietenc}'," 
and  read  the  strength.  In  this  case  it  is  3000  lb.  per  square  inch.  If  a 
consistency  other  than  normal  is  to  be  used,  the  strength  may  be  found  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  the  intersection  of  the  first  line  and  the 
reference  Une  for  consistency.  In  this  problem  the  strength  for  the  relative 
consistency  of  1.20  is  approximately  2200  lb.  per  square  inch. 

By  the  chart  it  is  also  possible  to  compare  the  strengths  of  different 
mixes  made  from  aggr^ates  varying  in  fineness  modulus.  For  example, 
the  1  :  3  mortar  mentioned  above  is  somewhat  less  strong  than  a  1 : 5 
mix  made  from  aggr^;ate  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  5.7.  (See  lovef 
dotted  line  in  chart.) 

Again  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  proper  proportions  when  bank-nu 
gravel  is  substituted  for  a  mix  containing  fine  and  ooa 
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having  a  known  strength.  For  example,  auppoee  a  specification  requires 
1:2:4  concrete  with  the  atrength  of  2000  lb.  pier  square  inch  and  it  is 
proposed  that  a  bank-run  gravel  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  4  be  sub- 


Fia.  4. — Abrams'  Chart  for  Deaigniog  Concrete  Mixes 

Diagram  shovi  relations  between  proportions,  fineneea  modulus,  consistency,  and 

strength. 

stituted  for  this  mix,  the  "  relative  conastency  "  being  1.20.  By  inspec- 
tion of  the  chart  we  find  that  the  proportions  should  be  approximately 
1  :  3.9. 
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For  a  typical  problem  in  mix  design,  suppose  that  a  mix  with  a  strength 
of  3000  lb.  per  square  inch  at  one  month  is  wanted  for  reinforced  concrete 
columns.  The  available  aggregates  are  aand  B  and  pebbles  D  of  Table  1. 
Assume  proportions  of  1  :  4.5  and  a  relative  conaiatency,  1.20,  Since  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  pebbles  is  coarser  than  a  J-in.  sieve,  we  enter  Table  2  on 
the  line  marked  0-£-in.  and  find  th&t  the  imfl-xlniiim  permissible  fineoees 

modulus  for  the  above    mix  is  6.10.     Then  u—  (s^^ — =^  1 100  =  34 

Xe.w— i.41/ 
per  cent.  Consequently  we  should  use  34  per  cent  of  sand  B  and  66  per 
cent  of  pebbles  D  in  making  the  aggregate  mixture.  Entering  Hg.  4  with 
a  1  :  4.5  mix,  5.10  fineness  modulus,  and  a  "relative  consistency  "  of  1.20 
we  find  that  the  strength  of  this  mix  is  only  2300  lb.  per  square  inch.  A 
1  :  3.5  mix  which  allows  a  fineness  modulus  of  5.35  for  the  aggr^ate,  gives 
the  required  strength,  the  proportion  of  sand  B  and  pebbles  D  in  the  a^re- 
gat«  being  27  and  73,  respectively.  If  the  reinforcement  in  the  columns  is 
widely  Bpaced  and  it  is  possible  to  thoroughly  puddle  the  columns,  the 
relative  consistency  might  be  reduced  to  1.10.  With  this  consiBtency  a 
1  :  4  mix  containing  an  aggregate  with  31  per  cent  of  sand  B  and  69 
per  cent  of  pebbles  D  has  su&cient  stretigth.  By  interpolating  in  Table  3 
we  find  that  the  amount  of  water  required  for  normal  consistency  by  the 
last  mix,  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  5.2,  is  5.5  gat.  per  sack  of  cement. 
For  a  "  relative  oonaiBtency  "  of  1.1,  6.05  gal.  per  aack  of  cement  is 
required. 
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LIST  OF  STANDARDS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS 


A.     FEKSOUS  HBTALS 


(Sm  alia  Wraoihl  ! 


StMlKiUiuid 
A  1-14.  For  Cm 
A    3-13.  1 


A    4-14.  I 
A    S-14.  1 

A  e-14.  1 

A  43-lS.  1 
AtO-ia.  I 

A  si-ie.  1 


A    7-tS.  FofStrac 

A    S-IS.  ForSUug 

A    »-ia.  ForStruc 

A  10-18.  For  Struc 

A  11-ls!  For  Strucl 

A  13-14.  For  Hivct 


DT  QuaDcbed  Hi«l>^arboD-etMl  BpUoe 

or     Qmaiituid     Cuboo-StMl     T»ck 
BdU. 
or  Quenched  AUoy-SUiel  Ttuk  Bolts. 


tlleti  lor  LocomotlvM. 
_       8t«trorCan. 
liinU  St«l  For  Sbipa. 


A  14-lfl.  1 
A  eS-18.  ] 

Ai»-ie. 

AA9-lfl. 

Aso-ie. 
A  61-ie. 


Ulomobile  apring 


>r    Bi11ct-8tMl    Concrete    IMnfor< 

meat  Bin. 

IT  HAil>St*el  Conente  ReufereeDie 


A  IB- 18. 
AOa-lS. 


Sprinn  •rilh  Spcnat  Silieon  RBquire- 

Vchidc  ind 

Isnan-Steel    Bin    for 
lie  >Dd   Rlilnriv  Hnrinn 
e-Vaniuliui 


and  Railway  Springi. 

Pw  HcIicmU  Steel  Sphon  lor  RuLwayi, 
For  Elliptical  Sleel  Spring  (or  Rail- 
Far  Miiptical  Sleel  Spring  (or  Auto- 

mobika. 

IH  aeorecary'Treiiura  hM  tuadoDartin  at  Uia  Ui 


A  53-18. 

Aoloin 

A  2B-1S. 


For  Carbon-Steel  aod  A 

FOT^'ueDcbnl-aiid-Ten 
Bteel  Ailea.  Sha[ts,  a 


1  Other  Fore- 
nd  Ckii 
Hred     Altoy- 


For  Carl 


id  Tondar  Atlei. 


Cold.Rotled  Steel  Ailm. 
Whecli  aad  TIrca 

Wrouiht  Solid  Carhon-Steel 
'heela  for  Steam  Railway  Service. 

Wrought  Solid  Carbon-Steet 
'heela  (or  EleoUio  Railway  Service. 
8t«l  Tiiea. 


Tobti  md  Pip* 
Far   Lap-Welded   and   Snmlni   Steel 
•  Boiler  Tubra  (or  Locomotivn. 


>    Cuban    and    Alloy 


y  Google 
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A  30-18.  For  Boiirr  ukd  Flraboi  SImI  for  Loco- 
A  31-14.  For  B(»l«  Riv«t  SteoL 

Cold-Dnn  Staab] 
A  32-11.  For  CoJd-DimwD  Bt«ema  Bted  Auto- 

Diatii:  Scrcv  Stock. 
AM-IS.  For    Cold-Dnwo    OMn-beutti    Btcet 

■lO  SiT«w  etoek. 


mieal  Aulyiii  of  Plain  CmfaoB 


'andVoTB^C 
-14.  For   AnuiHiiai 


>[  CuboB-fitad  Cmi 
lantorCaM-HudfBB 


WroMbt  Iron 
(Sea  kbo  Steal:  A  S!t 


A  40-18.  For  Enciiie-Boll  lion. 

Pis  Iron,  Cut  boo.  ud  t 
Stahdard  SricinccnoN* 
A  43-00.  For  Foundry  Pit  Iron. 
A  44-04.  For  Cuat-Iroii  Pipe  ^nd  Spedal  Cut- 

A  74-lS.  Fo^'^ut-InD  SoU  Pip*  and  Flttlna. 
A  45-14,  For  Cut-Iron  Looomative  C]rlind«i. 
A  «e~OS.  For  Cwt-Iron  Car  Whcali. 


ROir-FSXKOUS  HKTAU 

1  B    3-15.  For     Medium     Hard-Dtawn     Copper 

^Ifi.  For  Bolt  or  Annealed  Copper  Win. 
^19.  For      Bare      Conoentiii>-I«y      Copprr 
Cable:      Hard,     Medium-Hard,     u 

B    6-13.  For   Eiectroljnie    Comwr    Wire    Bark       B    0-16.  For     Hiah-8tnn(tli     Brosaa     TnOtj 
Caliea,    Blalw,    BillaU,    Incola,    and  Wire,  Round  and  Oroored:    40  and 

In«ot  Ban.  ftft-per-eent   Conduetivitjr. 

Salter 

B  6-lS.     For  Spelter. 


ta  for  Sand 


k  For  Copper  Ban  for  Loromotife  Suiy- 


Alloy:    Copper,  8S  per  cent;       g  IZ-ia.  For  Seamiei.  Copper  BoUer  Tubs. 

0  per  cent;  Zue,  2  p«  oeot.  b  14-18.  For  Seamleaa  Biaa  Boiler  Tubea. 

B  15-1&  For  Bran  ForciBa  Rod. 

B  16-18.  For  Free-CutliacBrBB  Rod  for  Una  in 


C.     CIHBHT.  UKB,  OTP8UH.  AKD  CLAT  PX0DQCT8 

STiHnAan  SrKrmCATiOHB  C 

C    e-IT.  BUndard  Bpecifi~tiona  and  TeM*  for       ^  ' 

Portland  Cement.  

C  10-09.  For  Natural  Cement. 

C    tu    Fm  oS'ikli™'        .  STANDAai.  DDimnon 

C    6-lGi  For  Hydratttl  Lime.  C    S-15.  Of  Teri 
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MISCBLLAiraOOS  MATERIALS 


D     I-IS.  For  Purity  of  Raw  LioHe 

D  11-IB.  For  PuriW  of  Boiled  Liiuet 

North  AmericaD  Beett. 
D  IS-ie.  For  Purity  of  Raw  Tunt  O 
D  13-lS.  For  Turixnline. 


r-ie.  For  Foundry  Coke. 


D  34-17.  For  Routine  An«ly*i«  of  Whit*  ?!«■ 
I,  For  Routing  Aiuayaia  of  Dry  Red  Lead. 
,  KgmmU 


D    T-18.  For  MaUng  a  Meehuil«l  Analyaia  of 
Band  orDtber  fine  Hifhway  Mat«- 
nne    AfKregate* 


D  Kh-IG.  For  Ye1lo*-PiDe  Bridge   and  Trade 
Tinben. 

Broken  Stone  or  Broken  Siag,  Mcepl 
tor  Agneiate  UKd  in  Cement  Con- 

Snbba 

D  lB-18.  For  Making  ■  Merhanir.1  An.^ 
of  Miitnrea  of  Band  or  Other  ^ne 

D  li-lB.  For  3|-in.  Cotton  Rubbe>Lined  Pin 

Material  with  Broken  Slone  or 
Broken  Slag,  eieept  for  Acstegatea 

D  3S-1S.  Form  of  Specifieationa  for  CerUin 
Commercial  Cnwiea  of  Broken  Stone 

Public  Fire  Department  Uk. 
DM-IS.  For  Air-Line  Uoae  for  Pneumatio  Tool*. 

D  30-18.  For  Distillation  nf  Bituminoua  Mat«- 
riala  SuiUble  for  Road  Treatment. 

Coal  and  Coks 

STANBAao  T**Ta 

D21-1S.  For  Sampling  of  Coal. 

D  28-17.  For  Paint  Thinnera  Other  than  Tur- 
D  Z»-1T.  FifshiltL. 

olCoke. 

D  38-18.  For  Bami>Iing  and  Analyaia  of  Cr«- 

Kabber 

BMdKatMbta 

D  IS-15.  For  TeaUng  of  Cotton  Rubber-Lined 

D    Z-08.  For  Abranon  of  Road  MateriaL 

D    3-18.  For  ToUKhnn.  of  Rock 

D  31H18.  For  Determination  of  Apparent  Speoi- 

D  L6-1G.  Of  Termi  Relating  to  Paint  SpeciHn- 

D    4-11.  For  Soluble  Bitumen.          ""* 

D    8-18.  Of'T>rmi    Relating  to   Material!   for 

riab. 

D    a-le.  For  LoM  on  Heating  of  Oil  and  Aiplial- 

D    a-l».  Of  Terma  Relating  to  Structural  "Hm- 

UISCELLAKEOITS  SUBJECTS 

III.  ForTinne- 


H  Tcati  of  Metab. 


IV.  For    Rrinell    Hari 

Metali. 
V.  For      Melallographio      Teat* 
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LIST  OF  TENTATIVE  STANDARDS 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE      ■ 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIAI^ 


A.     FBKKOUS  UZTUS 

SCMl 

TiHT«Tira  SracinCATiOKa  A  Tl-IT  T.  For  Cubon  Tool  SImL 

A  87-18  T    For  Steel  Tie  PLitH  ^  70-18  T.  For  I.i>w-C«rt>o»-Sleel  Tnd  Bolta. 

A?5-lflT;  F«   KMjJ  .^'Pir.bo,    8l«M    lor       A  77-18  T.  For  Electric  C«t  Swd  An.hor  Cta». 


A  75-18  T.  For  Mftlleable  Cutin^. 


B.     ITOK-JEKROns  UXTALS 


Equipment    in    Inaot*.    Culiiun. 

ftud     Fiaiahed    Car    aDd    Tendci 

Bearinm. 
B  IB-IS  T.  For  Cartndfe  Braia. 
B  aO-lS  T.  For  Carlridje  BraH  Diaks. 
B  £1-18  T.  For  Naval  Bnm  Kodg  rur  Slruetunl 

Purpoaea.  B  18-17  T.  For  Cbemical  Analj'aia  of  AUnya  of 

B  23-18  T.  For  Bronaa  Bearina  Mitala  fcr  Turn-  Lead,  Tin,  Antimony  and  Copprr. 

tablea     aod      Movable      Kailroad       B  27-18  T.  For  Chemieil  Aailyaia  of  MansuiH 

B2a-1ST.  For"v?h?tc    Metal    IfcaririK    Alloya       B  28-18  T.  For  Chemical  Aoalyaii  of  Cud  Metal. 
{known  conimFiTially  sa  "  Babbitt 

Metal  ■■)- 


C.     CSHIHT,  LIMB,  GTPSnM,  AHD  CLAT  PKODOCTS 


Strenatfa  of  Portland -Cen 


C  18-18  T.  Foe  UltiDule  Chemical  Aaaljaia  of 

Refnctory  Maleiiala. 
C  a)-18  T.  For  Dalermi  nation  of  Ponnty  and 


C  13-18  T,  For  Clay  Sewer  Pip*.  .. 

C  lt-18  T.  For  Cement-Concrete  Sewer  Pipe.  Bettactory 

C  10-17  T.  FocRcquiredSafeCruahinaStrenotha 
of  Sewer  Pipe  to  Carry  Loada  fr>- 


llina. 


TEKTATit*  DanMmoHa 
.  ..  18  T,  Of  Ternu  RclatinI  to   tbe  Grpaum 
T„„  Induatry. 


ir  Ilydralad  Lime  (Ssial  D 


I  ..Cookie 


D.    inscxLuufxons  iutbkuls 


Pmanatin  CoatiDii 
D  Sl-lS  T.  For  Foot*  Permuaible  in   Properly 
CUrifled    Pure    Rftw    Liiwwd   Oil 
fnim  North  Americka  Eked. 


:«,  Nuled  KDd 

UCtfOD. 

«,  WireboUDd 


D34- 

6T 

For   Southern 
lobeCrw* 

ted. 

DW- 

5T 

For  Southirn 

yellow-Pine 

PoIm  to  t>e  Creocoted. 

D83- 

8T 

For    Wooden 

PaviDE     B1 

EipowdPi 

DW- 

7T 

For  Aiphalt  t 

r  U»  in  Dae 

D41- 

7T 

.X^^t. 

l;£'t;S?i 

Uu  in  Damp-proofinc  and  Wal 
prooGoa. 
17  T.  For  Co»Pr»r  Hleh  for  Cm  in  Dmr 

,7T,  FiTcr^te  Oil'or' KiSi^'c 

id  Water-ptc 


_h  Point  ol  PklDt  TUanen 

Other  than  TurpeDline.' 

For     DetermiDatlon     ol     Apparenl 

Soeeific  Gravity  of  Sand,  stiuis 

1  Slu  Sereeninsa,  and  Otbei 

le    NbD-Bltuminoiu    Hifhwaj 

<r  Molded  Intulatiiw  Material*. 


-IS  T.  For  Determination  of  8afteDi( 
Point  ol  Bituninou*  Materia 
Other  than  Tar  FroducU. 

-IS  T.  For  Tretinc  Cotton  Fabrica. 


B.     HIBCBLLAITBOIIS  SUBJBCTS 


tCS-lBT.     Definll 


le  Preparation  o[  Microcrapha  of  Metala  ai 
U  for  PaUit  Thlaneri  ocber  than  TunHnUna  (Ser 
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Abranu'  method  of  proportiomng  concrete. 

715 
Abrasion  trati  on  stone,  258 
Abooiption  tests  on  brick,  275,  2H2 
Abaorption  tests  on  concrete  blucka.  610 
AbKWptum  testa  on  Btone,  252,  254 
Acid  test  for  corrosion.  7U8 
Adhesion  of  Portl&nd  cement  mortar.  401, 457 
Adhesion  of  nails  to  iTood,  226 
Adminity  metal,  746,  767 
Age  in  storage,  effect  on  cement    305, '.t:3, 

329,330 
Air  furnace  for  cast  iron,  690 
Aesregate  tor  concrete  or  mortal ; 

rax>ken  atone,  propertiea  of,  421-425 

dnders,  425,  473,  503 

dar  in,  415 

composition  of,  414 

definitiOD.  407 

effect  of  moisture  on  sand  voids,  41S 

fire  resistanoe  of,  502 

padation  of  grains  in.  415,  422,  4.30 

granite  for.  422,  460.  463,  47 

gravels  for,  424,  440,  460,  466,  467,  46B, 
47g,  4Me-«90,  494,  604 

p«vel  VB.  broken  stone  425 

mipuritiet  in,  41S 

limestone  for,  422,  441,  460,  403,  468.  472, 
478.  497.  49J,  604 

mechanical  analy^  of,  410 

mine  Milings.  426,  436,  453 

mortar  teats  for  Sne  aggregate,  419 

organic  add  in.  416 

ivquirements  for,  414,  420 

nnds  for,  414 

sandstone  lor.  422 

sieves  for,  410 

slag,  425 

specific  weight.  408.  417,  423,424 

specific  freight,  relation  to  voids.  419 

test  for  impurities  in.  416 

trap  rock  for,  422,  460,  466,  472,  47i*  4-''I, 
502  503 

voids  in,  409.  417.  424 

yield  in  concrete  or  mortar.  41 1 
Alloys; 

aluminum  bronie,  761,  767 

aluminum-copper,  751,  753 

aluminum-iDBgneeium  756 


cooling  curves  for,  673 
copper-tin,  744,  7B7 
copper-tin-sinc.  744 
copper-sine  739  787 


lead-ti 


,  756 


3thod  of  m&kins.  669 

significance  of  freeiing-point  diacramB  for. 
674,  578,  S80 

silicon-iron  to  resist  corrosion.  799 

solubility  relaiions  in,  670 

fltructures  of,  576 
AUoya  of  low  fusibility,  76K 
Alloys  of  more  than  two  compoi>entB,  583 
Alloy  sleeJ,  688,  674,  TOO 
Allotropy.  569 
Aluminum.  523,  734 
Aluminum,  alloys  of,  761 
Annealing,   see    steel,    copper     brasaea   and 

bronaes 
Annual  rings  in  wood,  142 
Ash.  16!;   also  see  timber 
Austenite,  5S1,  637 

AutogTHphic  stress  diagnun  apparatus,  81 
Axles,  iron,  temperstiuv  t«8ta  on  705 

Babbitt  metal,  757 

Basalt.  240 

Baaswood,  161    also  see  limber 

Beams,  curved,  32 

Beams,  maximum  deflections  in,  33 

Beams,  moments,  33 

Bearing  broniea.  746,  747,  757,  767 

Bearing  metals.  747,  750,  757,  707 

Bearing  resistance  of  plates,  066 

Beech.  102;   also  nee  timber 

Bend  teats.  134 

Bending  stress  combined  wilh  direct  stress,  44 

Bessemer  process  for  making  steel,  647 

Birch:  also  aee  timber 

Blast  furnace,  632 

Blast  furnace,  efficiency  of,  541 

Blended  cements,  354 

Blister  steel  588 

BOhme  hammer,  394 

Branses.  739 

complex,  742 

composition  of,  740 

cupping  test  lor.  750 

Delta  metal  743,  7B8 

manganese  bronze.  742,  768 

Munti  metal.  740  708,  802 

naval  brass.  743   7GN 

properties  of.  741,  742,  743,  769,  770 

smelting  of   740 

Stem)  metal.  743 

Tobin  bronse.  743   768 

u^esof,  740,  741.  742,743 
Brasses  and  bronsea: 


oomwion  of ,  742  797  i 
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Bfanes  and  brooMg  (CorUinued) 

effects  of  high  tempenitureB  od,  767 

(DUOD  cneldDK  of.  748 

•peeuU  leets  for,  749 
Bmceiu,  242 
Brick,  building: 

abaorptioD  of  2S1 

oemeot.  S17 

duses  or,  279 

elaatieity  of.  2B4 

fire  resistance,  287 

manufBcture;  279 

pien.  iitreDKth  of.  284 

re4ui''emeDfa  for,  280 

■and  lime,  288 

■trenstb  classification,  281 

tests  on,  2S2 
Brick,  paving,  289 

specifications  for.  807 
Brick  piers,  strength  oT,  2S4 
Brick,  refracloiy,  291 

acid.  291 

basic,  292 

baunte,  292 

chrome^  293 

nagDBaui,  293 

silica.  291 
Brick,  see  clay  products  also 
Brick  walls,  fire  resistance  of,  287 
Brin^ll  ball  test.  68 
Briquettes,  cement,  391 
Brittle  materia'a,  definition  of,  6 

admiralty  metal,  746,  767 
bearing  bronses.  746,  747,  757.  767 
complex.  744 
composition  of,  744 
copper- tin- sine  alloys,  744 
government  brooir,  746,  767 
tpm  metal,  744.  768 
iead-hronie,  747 
phoaphor  bronse,  746,  768 
properties  of,  744,  746,  748,  750,  767,  707, 
801 

Calibralion  of  testing  machines,  98 
Carbon  in  cast  iroo.  see  cast  iron 
Carbon  in  steel,  see  sleel 
Cue  hardening  of  steel,  644  684 
Cast  iron,  586 

air  furnace  for,  690 

carboo  in,  696 

oaatings,  cleaning  of,  604 

composition  fir  different  uses,  704 

constituentB  of,  696 

chills.  694 

cupoln  for,  689 

defects  in  702 

durability  of,  788 

effect  of  repeated  heating,  717 

Eray  cast  iron.  697 
aranesa  of,  705 
importance  of.  688 
mBlleabie.  see  malleable  cast  iron 
manganese  in,  702 
manufacture  of,  688 
molds  for,  693 
mottled  cast  iron,  697 
phosphorus  in,  702 
patterns  for,  6H1 
seasoning  of  caa tings,  717 
segregstinn  in,  703 
shrinkage  nf.  701,  705,  716 
silicon  in,  698 


Caat  iron  (Conlimud) 
streaa  diagrams  for,  TOO 
Btructure  of.  697 
sulphur  in,  701 
testing  of,  707,  712,  715 
while  cast  iron,  697 
Cast  iroo,  strength  of: 
crushing  strength,  710 
effect  of  composition  on.  706 
effect  of  rate  of  cooling  on.  7O0 
effect  of  ailioon  on,  121,  700 
efTect  of  repeated  blows  on,  717 
effect  of  temperature  on,  717,  700,  709 
modulus  of  elasticib'  of  714 
shearing  strength,  71S 
shock  refliatanoe,  715 
shrinkage  strcseea  in,  716 
tensile  strength,  706 
tornonaJ  strength.  716 
transverse  atrength,  712.  121,  122 
Cast-utm  columns,  strength  of,  711 
(^atalpa.  162 
Cedar,  161 
Cement  brick,  017 
Cement  drain  tile,  518 
Cement  gun.  444 
Cementite,  590,  610 
Cement  pipe,  testing  of.  619 
Cement  plaster,  368 

Cement  testing  of,  see  Portland  Cement 
Cement,  see  various  kinds  of 
Cements  of  coostruction,  301 
Chemical  compouods.  568 
Chains,  atreugtb  of,  605 
Chestnut,  160 
Chills  for  cost  iran,  6»4 
Chrome-nickel  steel.  683,  764 
Chrome  ateel.  679,  766 
Chrome- vanadium  steel,  684 
Cinder  concrete,  473 
Clay  pipe,  see  pipe 
Clny  products: 
annealing,  274 
burning,  273 
ciaoseH  of,  262 
clays  for,  263,  269 
constitution  of,  264 
drying  of.  270 
flaahing,  274 
gluing,  274 
kilns  for  burning,  270 
manufacture  of,  267 
molding  of,  269 
popping  in,  264 
raw  materials  for,  263 
Scger  conoB,  use  of,  207 
shales  tor,  2G3 
sorting,  274 
uses  of.  262 
value  of,  202 
nail  white  in.  265 
Clay  products,  testing  of: 
abradan  test.  278 
absorption  lest.  275 


s,  278 

L,  275 


hardness  tt 

kinds  of  tests,  274 

rattler  teat,  278 

spedfio  gravity  test,  276 

strangth  teats,  276 
Clay  file,  see  tile 
Odumii  action,  2, 16 
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panbolic  19 

Rankine's.  18 

■traight  line,  18 
Column  teats,  cast 
Column  testa,  hollow  tile.  294 
Cold  working  of  brasses  and  bronses,  742.  74H 
Cold  working  ol  steel,  664-656 
CompreseioD  teats,  apparatus  for,  116 

adjustable  beariug  blocks  for,  75 

bedments  for.  78 

effect  ol  shamfered  edges.  116 

effect  of  loading  portion  of  specimeD,  116 

form  of  test  piece,  effect  of,  113 

(racturea  in    117 

method  of  testing,  116 

objectxor,  112 

rind  bearing  blocks  for,  76 

speeds  in,  117 
Compresaometer,  types  of,  80 
Concrete : 

absorplion  ot,  490 

aggregate  for.  407 

alkali  water,  eflect  of,  609 

coefHcienl  of  expansion  of,  E02 

rontrection  duo  to  drying,  480 

cracking  in  pavement,  4^ 

curing  of,  448 


definition  of,  407 
■       -     of,  4"- 


durability  of,  in  sea  water,  606 

elastic  propertiea  of,  475 

electrical  resistance  of,  611 

electrolysLB  of.  510 

expansion  due  to  moisture,  480 

fatigue,  efTect  of,  472 

forma  for.  446 

freeiing  and  thawing,  effect  of,  498 

handling  of,  441 

hand  mixing.  436 

hand  vs.  machine  miiinR,  440 

joining  new  and  old  work,  444 

jointH  m,  447 

machine  mixing,  430 

measurement  of  proportion  for,  427 

mixing,  principals  of,  438 

modulus  of  elasticity  of  476,  477 

placement  of,  443 

pressure  agaioat  forma.  447 
preventing  freeaing  of,  408 
proportioning       by       Abrams'        linen  cr 

modulus,  816 
proportioning  by  Puller's  method.  430 
proportioning  by  sieve  analysis,  430.  816 
proportioning  by  voids,  428 
proportioning  of,  426 
proportions  arbitrarily  splerted,  427 
proportions  based  on  yield,  429 
proportions  commonly  used,  432 
proportions,  interpretation  of,  438 
pmtectiDB  against  cold  vpather,  449 
quantities  of  materialii  required  for,  434 
resistance  to  fire,  601 
setting  of  in  cold  weather,  497 
sewage,  effect  of.  509 
■hear  tests  on,  471 
shearing  strength  of,  470 
shrinkage  in  setting.  448 
tensile  strength  of,  468 
testing,  necessity  for,  406 
testing  of,  433 
tbermal  properties  ot,  503 


use  ot  salt  in,  498 

variations  in,  406 

waterproofing  of,  400 
Concrete  Mocks,  513 
Concrete  blocks,  spedficatioos  for.  516 
Concrete  Uocks,  testing  of,  61? 
Concrete,  cinder,  strength  of,  473 
Concrete,  compressive  strength  of,  462 

density,  effect  of,  462 

effect  of  age  on.  J62 

effect  of  per  cent  cement.  459 

effect  of  per  cent  water,  465 

effect  of  storage  conditions,  448.  488 

siie  of  coarse  BBp^gate,  effect  of,  484 
Concrete,  permeability  of: 

alum  and  soap,  effect  of.  492 

clay,  effect  of,  492 

curing,  effect  of,  487 

density,  effect  of,  485 

effect  of  per  cent  cement  on,  4r6 

fabrics  for  decreasing,  493 

h^-dratpd  lime,  elfcrt  of,  401 

oil  mixed  concreic,  492 

other  conditions  ^H'crling,  4,9 

per  cent  wafer.  eRect  of,  4SC 

surf  nee  washes,  493 

testing  of.  482 

time  of  mixing  effect  of.  487 

waterproof  membranes,  493 
Concrete  poles,  posts,  piles,  520 
Concrete,  slag,  strength  of.  474 
Conduit,  clay,  300 
Conglomerates,  242 

annealing  of,  730,  742 

cold  working  of,  729,  730 

ea traction  of,  728 

production  of,  522,  728 

properties  of.  .122,  729,  742 

uses  of.  522,  731 
Cores  for  cast-iron  molds,  692 
Corrosion  cracking  o(  brasses.  740_ 

concentration  cells  may  i 

conditions  effecting,  793 

danger  district,  803 

dissolved  air  stimulates,  7b9 

eS'ect  of  elements  on  cornuion  of 
steel.  798 

effect  of  stress  and  strain  on,  790 


796 


importance  to  engineer,  787 

joint  electrob'slB,  804 

mill  scale,  effect  of.  790 

nature  ot,  791 

non-ferrous  metals,  801 

of  metals.  787 

protecting  against.  SOO 

purity,  a  factor  in,  790 

relative  corrodibilily  of  metala,  794 

mat  stimulates,  795 

turbine  driven  propellers,  796 

validity  of  acid  test.  788 
Cottonwood,  162 
Critical  temperature  in  steel.  690 
Cross  bending: 

breaking  stresses  in.  27 

laws  of  stressing.  24 

resisting  moment  equals  bending  moment, 
26 
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Gnm  bendlnc  teats,  lee  traiuiTerse  tests 
Cni^iDR  Mransth  of  t»itt[e  bodies.  14 
CnuhiDg  strenstb  ol  plastic  bodien,  14 
Crushing  Btiengtii.   relation   of   to  elicarinfi 

strenicth.  10 
CrystallUalion  of  iron  and  steel,  590,  771 
Cubes  and  ryliodcia,  relative  strenKlh  of,  113 
Cupola  tor  east  iron,  689 
Cupping  test  for  brasses.  749 
Curved  beams,  stresses  is,  32 
Cypres*.  169 

Decay  of  wood.  180 
Defiectomeler.  dial,  88 
DeSeclometer,  multipjying-lever,  88 
Deflectometer,  wire-mirror  scaie",  SO 
Defleclometers.  features  of,  87 
Deflection  curves,  plottinR  of,  123 
Deflections  due  to  shear,  32 
Deflection  of  bemns.  formulas  for,  30 
Deflection  of  beams,  table  of,  33 
Deflections  uoder  impact,  43 
Deformation  apparatus,  ralibratioc,  100 
Deformation  due  to  torsioD,  23 


Detonnation,  volumetric.  4 
Deformation,  lateral.  4 
Deformeter  for  bridges,  94 


Defor 


■sforb 


DelU  metal.  743 

Density,  see  material  in  question 

Detrusion  indicators,  91 

Diabase.  240 

Diorite,  240 

Drain  tile,  cement,  518 

Drifting  tests,  137 

Drying  of  timber.  150 

Ductile  niaterials,  definition,  6 

Duralumin,  TSS 

£ccentric  loading,  effects  of,  44,  IIB 

Eccentric  loading  of  briquettes,  396 

EUastic  bodies.  3 

Elastic  break-down,  factors  causing.  47 

Elastic  limit,  apparent,  0 

Elastic  limit,  apparent,  advantages  of,  10 

Elastic   limit   changed   by  overstrain,   604, 

668,  661 
Elastic  limit,  definition  of,  3 
Elastic  limit  obtained  from  stress  diagram,  B 
Elastic  limit,  variability  of,  788 
Elastic  limit,  also    see    steel,    wrotight    iron 

and  other  materials 
Electrolysis  of  concrete,  610 
Elongation,  gauge  length  effects.  106 
Elongation,  significance  of  per  cent  of.  13 
Elongation,  the  percentage  of.  11 
Elongation,  variation  of,  along  test  piece,  12 
Elm.  162 

Endurance  testing  of  metals,  772,  776.  770 
Eucalyptus,  162 
t^tensometer: 

autographic,  84 

Berry  strain  gauge,  82 

calibration  of,  100 

essential  features  of,  79 

Martens'  mirror,  83 

micrometer-screw,  SO 

multiplying  lever,  SI 

wire  rope,  04 

wire-woup-J  dial,  81 


Failure,  Baiischinfer's  theory  of,  778 
Failure,  factors  inSuencing,  47 
Fatiftue,  experiments  on.  772 
Fatigue  of  metals; 

compoflition.  effect  of.  620,  776 

drngning  for,  781 

heat  treatment,  effect  of,  774 

limits  of  BtreEis  for  rn  indefinite  number  ai 
repetitions,  760 

relation  to  elastic  limit  and  ultimate,  n6 

repetitions,    number    reqtiit«d    to    cause 
failure.  773 

speed.effect  of.  776 

surface  condition,  effect  of,  776 
Fcrrite,  590.  610 
Ferro  alloys.  588 
Flat  plates.  strenRth  of.  36 
Flexible  materials,  definition  of.  6 
Fineness  modulus  method  for  propc 

concrete,  816 
Fir,  159 

Fire  resistance  of  brick.  287 
Fire  resistance  of  concrete,  426,  fiOl 
Fire  resistance  of  stone.  24S 
Forging  of  ferrous  metals,  665 
Forms  for  concrete,  446 
Fractures  in  bend  tests.  134 
Fractures  in  compreesion  lestB.  117 
Fractures  in  tension  tests.  110 
Freeiing,  effects  of,  on  cemen 
341,494 

protecting  concrete  against.  449 

tests  to  detormiue  raatstance  to.  340,  278. 
616 
Fusible  alloys,  768 

Gsbbro.  240 

Gneim,  240,  24S,  260 

Grain  growth  m  steel,  661 

Granite,  238.  245.  248,  250,  262,  2S6,  200 

Granite,  also  see  aggregate 

Graphite.  590 

Gray  cast  iron,  507 

Gillmore  needles.  389 

Goveroraent  bronie,  746,  767 

Grappier  cement,  365 

G  rips  for  tension  leets,  73 

Gum  (wood).  160 

Gun  metal,  744.  768 

Gypsum,  366 

Gypsum  plasters: 

hard  flnished  p'laster,  360 
manufacture  of,  366 
plaster  of  Paris.  3S7 
uses  of,  366 
Gypsum  products,  309 

Hardening  of  cement,  800 

of  lime,  361 

of  plaster  of  Paris,  362 

of  steel,  see  steel 
Hard  materials,  definitian  of,  7 
HardnesH,  kinds  of,  137 
Hardness  tests: 

Drinell  method,  130 

Brinell  vs.  sderoecope,  129 


mdentation  teats,  128 
scteroBcope  method,  130 

Heartwood.  144,  ISO,  ISO 

Hemlock.  160 

Hkkoiy,  160 


128 
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High  ipeed  Bteel.  B86,  TB6 
Bot  bUut  Btovra,  535 
Hydraulic  cements,  301 
Hydraulic  lime,  365 

I-beun,  loUs  for  an,  561 

I-beuDB,  tmtB  of  steel  out  from,  055 

Impact,  deformations  in,  43 

Impact,  itrenea  in,  43.  309 

Impact  teats,  methods  for,  12G 

Impact  tests. -selection  of  machinca  for,  125 

Improved  oemeats,  358 

ladentatioQ  teetsi  128 

Ingot  iron,  587  . 

Iron,  corrosion  of,  788,  790     . 

cntical  teinperatures,  590 

importance  of ,  637 

protection  uf,  800 

structures  of  iron-corboo  alloys.  S96 
Iron  and  steel,  classification  of,  585 

composition  of,  589 

effect  of  elements  ~- 

production  ofi  542 
Irrai  and  steel,  constituti 

■lloyina  relations  of  iro 

.~^,  891 


n  oorrodibility,  798 


ditiOHl  temperatures,  690 
feiTite,fi90 
grapUle,590,594 
peiulite,592 

structures  in  iron-carbon  alloys,  595 
Iron  ores: 

associated  elements.  629 

classes  of,  528 

production  of,  629 

reduction  of  impurities  in,  638 

sources  uf.  527 

tieatment  of,  631 


Key  W  speuieit  of  wood,  170 

L&  Farge  Fement.  365 
Lateral  deformation  under  direct  stress,  4 
Lead,  522,  736 
Lead-antimoDy  allays.  756 
Lead-BDtimuny  tin  alloys,  756 
Lead-bronses.  747 
Lead-tin  alloys,  766 

Le  Cbatelier's  tongs  for  testing  soundnCBS  of 
cement,  387 

bunung  ol,  350 
classes  o(.  359 
hardeninfC  of,  361 
high  calcium.  359 
hydrated,  362 
hydraulic,  365 
kUn, 360 

a  nick  lime,  359 
aking  of,  361 
tesling  of,  362 
uses  of.  354 
Lime  mortar,  propertJes  of,  363 
Limestone.  240 
resistance    to 
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.braaion.    260;     also    see 


of.  210 
Limite  of  slre»  for  an  indefinite  number  of 

reiietirions.  7!-0 
Loacliim.  '•"'■■'  ■■'  i"  •'•■<■  '■"'■  -"7.  701 


aalium,  755 


Malleable  cast  ir 

annealing  of,  721 

casting.  720 

compositiOD  of.  721 

importance  of.  710 

mdleabiUly  of.  726 

melting  charge  for,  719 

molding.  720 

nature  of,  718 

strength  ot.  723 

structure  of,  722 

testing  of.  722 
Malleable  materials,  definition  of,  7 
Manganese  bronie,  742,  748 
Manga neae  steel.  678 
Magnolia  metal,  756 
Maple.  160 
Marble,  241.  255-260 
Mayari  steels.  684 
Measurement  of  deformation,  see  different 

teste 
Mechanical  teste,  classification  of,  OS 
Mechanical  teeta.  observations  on,  97 
Mechanical  teste,  uses  ol,  138 
Metallurgy  defined,  521 
Metals,  ciyBtallire  stnietureol,  670 
Metals  for  bearings.  747,  758,  767,  767 
Metals  of  construction,  the,  521 
Metals,  principles 
Minerals  ir  "'  — 


Mil 
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Mixtures  of  metals.  568 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  definition,  3 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  determination  of,  10 

Modulus  of  elasticity  in  shear.  5 

Modulus  of  elasticity,   secant  modulus,   11, 

477 
Modulus  ot  elasticity,  volumetric,  4 
Moist  closet  for  cement  testing,  397 

Monel  metal.  739,  768,  770,  802 


Mortj 


MoHledcL __. 

Multi[>lying  dii-iden,  92 

Munli  mctel.  740,  76H.  802 

Morlar,  Portland  cement: 
absorption  of.  490 
adhesion  of,  445,  457 
alkali  water,  resistance  to,  344 

definition,  407 

efToct  of  Freezinfl  on  strength,  406 
claatic  properliea  of,  475 
eipanaion  of.  334 
modulus  of  elasticity.  476,  478 
oils,  effect  of,  347 
placement  of,  443 
proportioning  of,  427,  432,  815 
sea  water,  reeistance  to,  346 
sugar,  eflecte  of.  348 
temperature  ehangos  in  setting,  344 
yield  in,  412,  435 
Mortars,  Portland  cement,  strength  of: 

SB  vB.  strength,  330 
ect  of  character  of  fine  aggregate,  451 
effect  of  RTBdstion  o(  aggregate,  453 
effect  of  hydrated  lime,  457 
elTect  of  mica.  457 
effect  of  per  rent  of  cement,  451 
effect  of  per  rent  of  water,  323,  457 


Google 


Morton.  Portland  cement,  stivikctli  of  (Cim.) 
high  temperature  effects  itreDgth,  3^ 
low  temperature  efTecU  •trancdi,  341 
remiiiEg,  effect  of,  339 
retemperinx.  effect  of,  339 
tensile  atrenRth  of,  330 
ti-HUHvene  Btreosth,  334 

Naila.  holding  force  of,  226 
Natural  cement:' 

choracteriatiea  of,  350 
'  definition  of.  349 

maautactuie  of,  340 

uaeaof,  353 
Naval  bran.  743.  748 
Nickel; 

extraction  of,  738 

production  of,  73B 

u»6,  533,  739 
Nickel-ctirome  Bteel,  683 
Nickel  Bteel,  674,  764,  766,  768,  770 

8ak,  ISO;  aUo  aee  lltnber 
_ien-heu'th  furnace,  G62 
Open-beartb  procei*  for  maJdng  ateel,  651 


tine,  731 
Ore  depoaitji,  value  of,  624 
Ores,  preparation  for  extraction  of  metals, 
625 

O veiB train,  in  aleel,  G61 

Patterns  for  cast-iron  molds,  601 

Paving  brick,  289 

Pearlite,  606 

Permeability  of  concrete,  ae*  concrete 

Pic  iron,  sradea  of,  539 

Fig  iron,  manufHcture.  532 

Pig  iron,  purification  of,  642 

Pig  iron,  reoctiooa  in  eitractini,  536 

slags,  540 
Pine,  158,  eec  also  timber 
Pipe,  clay,  297-299 
Pipe,  clay,  testing  of,  277 
Pipe,  conduit,  300 
Plates,  grooved,  strength  of,  665 
Plastic  maleriali,  definition  of,  3 
Plaster  of  Paris,  367 
Phosphor  bronie,  746,  768 
Phosphorus,  effects  of,  aee  ateel.  cast  iron, 

wrought  iron 
Poisson's  ratio,  definition  of,  4 
PoisBon's  ratio,  values  of,  4,  255,  480 
Poplar.  160 
Portland  cement: 

alkalies  in,  305,  320 

aluminain,303,321 

carbon  dioxide  in,  306 

characteristics  of,  302 

colloids  in,  307 

composition  of.  303 

cDDBlJIutionof,  305 

effect  of  adulteration  on  specific  Eravity. 
329 

effect  of  exposure  to  air.  330 

effect  of  degree  of  burning.  322 

effect  of  tempvraturE  on  setting,  328 


iron  oxide  in,  SIM 

lime  in,  303. 320 

maxneala  in.  304, 320 

nature  of,  301 

proportioning  of.  303 

■eaaonini,  effect  of,  323 

■ettini  and  hardening  of,  300 

riliMiti.  303 

■oundneas,  conditions  influendnx,  330 

iqiedfla  gnm^,  conditions  efleeting,  329 

atiength,  conditions  effecting,  331 

sulphur  in.  30S 

lime  of  set,  eooditiinu  eBecting,  326 

white  Portland.  353 
Portland  cenenti 

burning,  315 

corapenaon  of  wet  and  dry  pi 

grinding  clinker,  317 

grinding  raw  materiala,  312 
-   importance  of,  310 

kilDB,316 


Portland  cement,  tealing  of; 
adhedon  teats.  401 
autodave  teat.  388 
ball  method  for  conristsney,  383 
boiling  teat.  387 
briquette,  rate  of  loading,  397 
briquettM.  eocenlric  loading  of.  39 
briquettes,  molding  of.  304 
briquettes,  streaswi  bi,  393 


clipa  for.  3 

oonsistenQr  for.  382 

Feret'a  eonaiateney  formula,  384 


»87 

machinea  tat  testing,  396 
mixer  for  mortaia,  304 
mixing  of  pastes,  362 
moist  cloaet  for,  397 
necessity  for.  371 
per  cent  water  in.  382 
penneahitity  of  mortata.  4M 
porosity  of  mortara,  403 
■amplliig,  37i 
-^~ig  of,  379 


apecificatiaas  for,  372 
specific  gravity,  377 
storage  of  qiecimenx,  397 
tennon  lest  method.  391 
tensioii  tost,  raaaous  for,  392 
tension  last,  value  of,  393 
lime  of  ael,  389 


value  of  Bi 

Vicat  method  for  consisleney,  383 

Vicst  va.  Oillmore  test.  390 

yield  in  mater,  403 
Portland  cement  mortar,  ase  mortar 
Portland  cetD*nt  products,  613 
Preservation  of  timber,  185 
Prisma  and  cubes,  cnutung  atrencth  of,  113 


noportionJng  oononte.  Me  eonento 
Fnddliiis  hiniaoe,  M4 
PunoliinK  uid  ihearitix.  injuriouB  efl«cta  of. 
656,  6A5, 134 


QuUltitiM  of  Mi 

Qiurteiiiis  of  mmiiles,  37S 

Qoanabins  of  itMl,  ne  iteel,  hudsiuiiK  of 


•ffacta  of,  in  toDsioD  tMU.  lOB 
in  eament  t«atin(,  302.  397 
in  compreolon  teats,  117 
in  timber  teetinc  207 


lUttler^tMt  oT  paving  brick,  807 
Reduction  of  Bre*.  iioroe&tage  of,  13 
Reduction  in  Toliing,  effect  of: 


Red  wood,  161;  tito  lee  limber 

RefKctoiT  bdok,  291 

Repeated  itraM,  deoigninc  of  puii  aubjected 

to,  781.  7M 
Repeated  atraea,  limita  lor.  780 
R«p«atad  atnaaing  of  ileel,  effecta  of.  771 
ReeDienoe  a  meaaure  of  ahock  naistAnro.  41 
RaaOIenoe  deGned.  38 
Redlence  In  croaa  bending,  40 
SedlienGe  in  impact.  43 
RcailleDee.  in  lenuon  and  compresBlon.  39 

BeailienM  of  different  mateiiala,  aee  material 

inqueation 
Rock.kinaaot,337 
Ruating  of  inw  and  ateet,  788,  700 

S*lt,  «Rect  of.  on  oonorete.  408 
Band  oamenta,  3fiB 
Sand  for  «mat-inin  i 


elfect  of  cmnpoaitlon,  414 
effect  of  grading  eiaea  of  m 


Sand  Ume  brick,  288 

Sandatone.  342,  360,  351,  263,  268,  360-260; 

alao  aee  aggregate 
Sapwood,  144 
ScMne  waahing  apparatui  for  determining 


^  tot  mortw  and  ooncrelA,  410 

-olta,  atrength  of,  603 

Seaaon  enwking  cd  braaae*,  748 

Sea  mler,  effect  on  concrete,  600 

Semi  atMl,  688 

Setting  of  cement,  aee  eeniHit  In  qnettion 

Sewer  pipe,  oaraent,  618 

Shaken  for  otment  and  aand,  S70 

Shear  streM.  in  wooden  beams,  30 

^war  BtreM,  Upton's  method  for  true,  23 

Hieat  stteea,  variation  in  beams,  28 

Shear  teats,  ohiecta  of,  131 

Bliear  testa,  apecimena  for,  133 


n  alloys  to  reuat  oorroaion,  700 


Solder,  7Sa 

Solid  solutiona.  668 

Specifications  for  paving  brick,  6C7 

Spedfioaiioiu',  list  of  A.  8.  T.  M.,  Appendli  C 

Specimens,  also  see  various  teats 

SpecinienB  for  tension  tests,  105 

Specimens,  loading  of,  72 

SpecimenB,  preparation  of.  102 

Specimens,  selection  of,  101 

Spikes  holdiDB  force  of,  220 

Spring  wood  and  aummer  wood,  143. 180,  217 


It  testing,  391 


.       B,  159 
Standard  aand  for  cei 
Sleel: 

annealing  efferta,  630 

annealing  of,  626 

omenic  in,  S34 

carbon  content,  relation  of  to  properties,  610 

carbon  in,  600 

9arbon,  effect  on  ductility,  616 

carbon,  effect  on  elasticity,  616 

carbon,  effect  on  hardeDtne.  636 

carbon,  effect  on  strength,  612 

carbon,  effect  on  atresB-diagram.  610 

carbon,  effect  on  toughnesr,  610 

carbon  range  of  content  in  ateeU,  020 

cold  rolling  of,  667 

cold  twiBtiu){.  658 

cold  working  of.  6M 

cold  working,  distortion  due  to,  660 

composition  of  structural.  621 

compreaaive  strength  of.  614 

compressive  strength  of  when  confined,  666 

copper  in,  634 

corrosion  of.  aee  comMJon 

diatinguisbed  from  iron.  608 

ductihty  of.  018 

durabOiur  of,  788 

effects  of  cold  work  on  propertlea.  066 

effects  of  combined  streaa  on,  674 

effect  of  contraction  in   crosa^eection  on 
strength.  063 

effects  of  unpurities.  621 

effects  of  hot  work  on.  651-663 

effect  of  reduction  in  rolling.  663 

elastic  limit  of,  614 

clastic  limit  under  combined  atreas,  672 

endurance  of.  771-786 

factois  influencing  properties,  009 

grain  ^wth,  661 

grain  siie,  relation  of,  to  propertlee,  620 

Dot  work,  effect  of.  651 

manganese,  effects  of.  624 

modulus  of  elasticity,  610 

modulus    of    elasticity    under    combined 
atreaa.  673 

non-metallic  impurities  in.  624 

overatmin  in,  661 

phosphorus,  effect  of,  032 

protection  of,  800 
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steel  (CorUinutd) 


nilphuT,  effects  ot.  623 

tcnnle  streaftth  of,  613.  631,  646.  649.  662 

theories  of  hardenioR.  633 


touEhiunB  of,  619 
unoer  repeated  ai 


elaitK  Umit,  761,  760 
IwnaieM.  766 
modulus  ot  elasticity,  763 
Msistaoce  to  impact.  763 
smngtb,  759,  769 
Steel,  heat  treatmeut  of: 
anDMJfiiC,  626 
burninB.  632 
«  hardenins,  644 


effectt., 

sndD  MM,  relation  U>  propertiee,  626 

hardeiiins,  effect  of  carbon  on,  636 

hardenisK.  Msentiala  in,  635 

hardening,  methods  of.  635 

hardenins,  theorie*  ol,  633 

hardness,  effect  of  drawing.  641 

heatioB  above  critical  range,  626 

influenoe  of  hardening  on  properties,  645 

influence  of  tempering  on  properties,  616 

over  heating,  632 

*^™r*"V'Bi  b40 
Steel,  nuuufMture  of  ^ 

acid  Besasmer  process,  54S 

basio  Beaaemer  procen,  £60 

Bevemer  process,  647 

B«saemw  vs.  open  hearth  process,  555 

easting  steel,  566 

cementation  process,  656 

orucible  process,  557 

decline  of  Beasemer  process,  556 

duplex  procees,  656 

electric  furnace,  567 

forging,  565 

ingots,  550 

ingots  defects  in,  660 

ingots,  heat  treatment  of,  660 

open  bearth  process,  551 

pipes,  564 

plat«s,  563 

pressing,  566 

production  of  shapes.  560 

processes  used  in,  546 

rolling  of  Hhapes.  661 

rolling  mills,  561 

sheets,  503 

statistics,  667 

Tropenas  converter  for,  651 

wire.  566 
Sted  plates,  bearing  resistance  of,  666 
Steels,  alloy; 

chrome.  670 

chrome -nickel,  6S3 

chrome-vanadium.  684 

high  speed.  686 

manganese.  678 

Mayan.  684 

nickel,  674,  764,  766,  768,  760.  770 

nkkel-chrome.  683 

•Oieo-niaQgaDese,  683 


Bteel,  alloy  (CoRlimMd) 

tungsten,  681 

vanadium,  682,  769 
Sterro  metal,  743 
Stiff  materials,  definition  of.  6 
Strength  in  testing  machines  compared  with 

dead  load  strength.  1 13 
Stress,  combined,  direct  and  beniliiig.  44 
Rlresa,  combined,  due  to  biaxial  loading,  46 
Stress,  combined,  due  to  shears  and  dmict 

StresBKiefonnatioD    diagra^ns,    plotting    of. 


Stresses,  repeated,  diagram  for  calculating 

endurance  under. .776 

Stresses  under  repeated  loads,  778 

Stresses,  working,  diseram  for,  784 

^'frrMPM    wnvlrinfT    in  timlwr    90O 


orking,  in  timber,  229 


abrasive  re 
abnorption  of,  262,  S64 
add  tesU  for,  247 
basalt,  240 
Brard  s  test  for.  247 


classes  of,  237 
conglomerates,  242 
cross  bending  strength,  258 
crushing  strengtb,  252,  266.  2 
density  of,  251 
diabase,  240 
diorite,  240 
durabiUty  of,  246,  246 
elasticity  of.  257 
eipannon  in  wato',  26S 
freeiing  test  for,  246 
fire  lest  on^  248 


1.240 


luneatoi 


luneatone.  240 

marble,  241 

mineral  coostituenta  in.  235 

Poiseon's  mtio  tor,  366 

porosity  of.  251 

preservation  ol,  245 

production  of,  286 

sandstone,  242 

selection  of.  234 

shearing  strength,  268 

stBie,  243 

sources  of  production,  234 

specific  gravity  of,  250,  252,  258.  36 

strength  of,  264  . 

structure  of,  23B 

thermal  expansion  of.  249 

troasvetse  strength  of  slate.  257  . 

trap  rock,  240 

wearing  resistance.  258 

weatbetjng  of,  243 

weight  of,  250,  262,  266,  258,  260 
Storage  bath  for  cement  test,  9)8 
Structure  of: 


stedTl 


■,571 


wood,  163-170 

wrought  iron,  608 
Sulphur,  effect  of,  in  metals,  sea  metal  b 

question 
Sycamore,  162 
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TsfliogB,  tor  aggregate,  426,  435.  463 

Tamaraok  risrch),  161 

Trmpeislure.    affecta   of,   on   properties  of 

metals,  7eS 
Temperiiig  ot  sUwl,  640 
Tensile  teatB: 

cron  knife  edgee  for,  76 

eiteoKimeter  teeta.  111 

fracture  chometeriiHtion  in.  1 10 

genenl  phenomena  accompanying,  7 

gripe  for.  73 

metliodB  for  commercial  testa.  IDS 

objects  in  commercial  teflta,  105 

obnrvBlions  in  coAunerdal  teste,  109 

results  obtained,  H 

MgniGcuiee  of,  104 

speeds  in  commercial  teeta,  lOK 

spheiicBl  aeated  holders  for  specimens.  73 

types  of,  13 
Tem-cotta.  297 

Test  tor  season  crocking  of  bnusea.  749 
TsatiiiE  appHtstua.  refereDi'SE  on,  95 
Tests  for  determining  resistnni^e  lo  repeated 


K)  see  tensile,  comprewive.  etc. 


calibration  of.  9S 
cold  bend.  60 

conditions  which  ahould  obtain  in.  I 
Emery,  54 
endurance,  70 
for  cement,  395 

hardnees.  Brinell  ball  tester,  68 
•clerometer  for,  68 
~  scleroscope  for,  69 
hydraulic  praae,  S5 
impact,  drop  type  of,  66 

esiienttal  conditions  in,  66 

pendulum  types.  66 
Kommers'  repeated  stress,  7t 
Olsen,  61 
Riehl6.  53 

ahear  teat  appliances,  61 
tonoonal,  62 


Whitfr&uther,  71 

WShler's,  70 
Thickness   of   rolled    shapes,    influence   < 

properties,  653. 730. 735 
Threads  or '^-'-  '  " 


n  screw-bolts,  infiuence  of  fcrm  <rf, 


cleavabiiity  of,  211 

color  of,  148 

composition  of  wood.  180 

compressive  stiengUi  of: 
acroBH  nnio.  197 
influence  oF  seasoning  on,  I 
paralJel  to  Rrain,  196 

coniferous,  141 

crow  bendinR  Bfrennth,  203 

decay,  causes  oF.  1»0 

defects  in,  142,  146.  2IS.  220. 

deflection  eun-es  (or  beams.  S 

density  of,  147 


rimbei  (Conliniudi 
deteriornling  inSueneee,  184 
drying  of.  150 
durability  of.  179 
failure  of  beams.  206 
fungi  in.  180 
grading  rules  for,  230 
grain  of  wood,  146 
hardnees  of,  212 
hard  wood,  141 
heartwood,  144_ 
honeycombing  in,  156 
identification  by  key,  169 
importance  of.  140 
insects  attacking,  183 
knowled^      of      tnechanical      propertiaa 

required,  197 
knots  in.  142.  216,  220,  232,  233 
limnoria  in,  184 
marine  borers  in,  1S3 
modulus  of  rupture  of,  203 
moisture  in,  148 
nail  joints,  atiengtb  of.  228 
odor  of,  146 


raj-s 


I,  144 


■apwood,  1 

seasoning  ol,  150 

shenring  -.trength  across  grain,  301 

shearing  dtrenftth.  in  beams,  203 

shearing  strength,  tangcniia  ,  201 

shrinkage  of.  153.  167 

soft  wood,  141 

spring  wood.  143 

stiffness  of,  208 

Btiength  of  nails  and  spikes  in.  226 

'  appearance,  indexes  of  value, 
141 

of  wood  in  general,  142 
summer  wood,  143 
tenaile  atrength  of: 
parallel  to  grain,  199 
across  grain,  200 
teredo  in,  183 

toughnesa  measured  by  impact,  209 
transverse  strengthn  of  wood.  206 
volume  changea  due  to  moisture,  156 
weight  of,  147.  US 
working  stresses  for,  229 
Timber  preservation: 
Bel  hell  profess.  190 
bi-chlondo  of  mercury  for,  189 


boilinj 


I,  19( 


Bumeliiing.  190 
csrd  process.  191 
copper  EUlphste  for,  193 
creosote  oil  for.  190,  192 


open  tank  process,  169 

preservatiVGB  for,  191 
pressure  processes  for,  190 
Ruepin^  process.  190 
superficial  treatments  tor.  188 
treatment  before  pn^seri-in^,  187 
Timber,  sources,  characteristics  and  v. 
Ash,  161 
Baaswood,  161 
Etoech.  162 
Birch,  161 
Black  walnut,  16i 
Cataipa,  162 
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Timber.    Bouri__.    ._ 

at  ICaniinitaf) 
Cedar,  161 
CheatDUt,  160 
Cottonwood,  162 
Cypnu.  Ifig 
DoubIb«  Fir,  169 
Elm,  102 
Eutwiyptiu,  102 
Gum,  160 
Hemlock,  IS9 
Hickory,  IBO 
Larch,  161 
Lodgepole  pine,  158 
LoDgleaf  pine,  158 
Mliple.  red.  160 
Maple,  Busor,  160 
Okk.  live.  Ifi9 
Oak,  led,  159 
Oak,  vhite.  169 
Poplar,  yellow,  160 
Pine,  Norway.  16S 
Fine,  susar,  IAS 
Pfoe.  sou  them  yellow,  IDS 
Pine,  Weatem,  168 
Pine,  wbite,  168 
Redwood,  160 
^ruce,  169 
Whitewood.  160 
Timber,  atiengtii  of: 
£a«ct  of  bleedino,  22B 

detecta.  217 

denmty.  212 

dryinR,  224 

fiM^linc.226 

moiature,  221 

poaitioD  ia  tree,  217 


;r  wood.  217 

temperature,  223 
time  of  loading  on,  207 
Tile,  building,  293 
Tile  columns,  strencth  of,  291 

Tile,  drain,  298  

Tile,  drain,  teatinl  of,  277 
Tile,  floor,  296 
Tile  roofing.  295 
TSe.  wall,  297 
Tin,  737  _ 

Tobin  bronie.  743,  768.  770 
Tondon.  defonnation  in,  23 
Tonion  indicators,  01 
Torsion,  moment  of,  22 
Torsion,  resilience  in,  41 
Torsion,  shoanng  Btresa  in.  21 
Toraion  tests,  objecta  of,  132 
Torsion  testa^  nwcimena  for.  133 
Tou^  matenafs.  definition  of,  6 
Traneverae  testa: 

adjustable  bearings  for,  78 

apparatus  required.  121 

effect  of  shape  ol  specimen  for,  122 

•hJecU  of,  120 


.  blocks  for.  77 
Trap  rock,  240,  260;  aln  al 
Treea,  dassee  of.  141 
Twiat  of  ihafta,  24 


Vatiadium  atael,  682,  766.  770 
Vanadium-chrome  steel.  684 
Vicat  needles.  389 
Vitrdfied  brick,  see  paving  briok 
Voids,  see  scgretate 
Volumetric  deformation.  4 
VolumetHo  modulus  of  elaatidty,  4 

Walnut,  bUck,  162 

WeatlierinB  of  building  stone,  348 

Welding  of  wrought  iron,  607 

Wheel  piessuree  on  rmils,  667 

White  cuit  inui,  607 

White  PorUand  cement,  353 

Wire,  annealing  of,  660 

Wire  drawing.  659 

Wire,  steel,  proputiee  of,  669 

Wire  rope,  660 

Wii«  rope,  testing  of,  070 

Waterproofing  conerate,  si 

Wood,  see  timber 

Wrought  iron: 

ve  stnngth  of.  603 

ive'strensUi  of,  609 
defects  b,  699 
durability  of.  788 
elongation  of,  600 
bow  diatingulBbMl  from  sted,  608 
kinds  of,  64« 
manufactura  of.  644 
noduhiB  of  elasticity,  603 
over  strain,  common  eCfecta  of,  608 
Bla«  in.  698 

•hearing  slnDgth  of,  603 
structure  of,  699 
tensile  sti«utb  of,  600 
toughness  of,  60S 
welding  of.  007 
Wrought  iron  chains,  605 

Yield,  see  concrete  or  mortar 

Yield  can,  412 

Yield  point,  dafinition  of,  9 


exlraotiDn  of,  731 
production  of.  522.  731 
pRjperties  of.  G23,  732 
uaaa  of,  623.  73i,  787.  801 
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